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Editorially, TSN is performing an unduplicated editorial function—just a fe: 
of the basic needs and services are explained below. It is a proven editorial 
formula—now in its fifth year. Transportation men spend time reading 
TSN; they act on its contents; and, not a small number of manufacturers 
insist that TSN is a sales-producer for them which, for the advertisers’ dollars (and TSN is a maximum-coverage-at- 
minimum cost medium with the easy-to-read tabloid newspaper format) represents the highest type of readership. The 
45,000 copies of TSN each month conservatively represent a reader-audience of over 100,000. TSN reaches the largest 





concentrated transportation market of any business paper. TSN's exclusive monthly editorial menu follows: ev 
e ar t por ar Recent 1 — TSN edit ‘ an outstan g authority ne she mnat mportant featur 
Product Information a ta ~~ 84 oy So Be ot oo . 
\ wT t point product ria at ‘ I ent tr K-tralier t raphi ew presenting ex ely reflects 
per 7 ng t nterest on the ubject . 
\ mm products, photographically previewed More Features Coming 
‘ are paid re pages are apt to feature your product. Book Reviews TH's eGtheet seevies WE cuatienn § laste 
witl ‘bility to pay for Film Reviews Here agai the one book review de- chart on be included how , 
> par the se of editoria w and ore ‘ necifica irtment where al transportation books — ! ir i modes f tra A 
rs iter nublished . . Anchen oteniiion ' a ire reviewed and reviewed These e ashingtor interpretive umr f 
~ a r : trar — r es Seema ae . a + . ritter fter se study of the ~ Bn. elopment n the natior apita be ng 
lenor ° of . : ° -‘ Me TSN editor A very popular depart ty aoe You can expect re 
: _ , oe ent based on reader-actior Little wor usive Ss features suppleme it 
. ‘ ‘ e reader ‘ book pul her sdvertise in TSN ba product new 
unt ast ? 
Literature Items Manufacturers’ Schools = Where-to-buy-inquiries Write Today for Details 
a he Selah euened for Equipment Users Fach week's mail brings in dozens of let- Let us send you recent issues and allied 
: with r te verent eve ment in industria ter to our editors inquiring about buying market data and tell you our t 
1 hoo what product will solve this : r essence how profitable TSN 
reser i the we nufacturer f transportation « nme f inquir Some of these are pub advertising will be for you 
read f TSN erature iter and supe ' month TSN editor ed in our monthly “‘Letters to the me 
Faese 8 : gested from the ~y o ie ae ome Falitor’’ department. Further evidene TSN Affiliates 
the transporta a ur fe ' n TSN r t TSN readers are active buyers Transportation Supply News 1 ; 
boa , = Pole Aer with Traffic World (weekly), Traf 
Photographic Previews S ial F t In TSN. the editorial ent ssid ak _ -_ at y Traffic World. we Po 
Bact f TSN e back page rT pecia eatures ertisements run hand-in-hand, as far as of its affiliates have been providir - 
r tograpt r ew by type f A east me f these arried in earct the readers are concerned Whether it is services t the transportation ir Publi 
rr tur with quick cay ‘ metime re—written either t lispla ertising or classified, this i ver 40 ars 
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sil THIS ISSUE Index to U. S. Publications.............. 17 


The 


gest An alphabetical index, giving the page num- 


ber on which detailed information for every 


@ With this issue INDUSTRIAL MARKETING pre- business publication appearing in this volume 
1950 market and publication data num may be found. More than 2,000 publications 


. : overi y ield, are i e 
the field. Supplementing the monthly covering every field, are indexed here. 


ns of techniques and methods which 


~e. Ixus aL MARKETING regularly presents, this Index to Media RL = cat Goes ee ee 25 


a factual issue, giving basic data on industrial 
A ind trade markets and the business papers serv An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
ie - woalhim ; nim ro n whi 7 
. ng those markets, should be an important volume, giving the page numbers on which 
re as ae . Pampa 8 Se their analyses are to be found 
tt idition to the working library of all interested 


goods or services to trade and 


tails — Index to Canadian Publications......... 26 


"TSN 
Business Publications and Their Markets.. 27 
Bul. A factual and analytical study of the uses and 
Sor functions of all types of business publications 
ique Extremely valuable as background material 
Published monthly, except September, semi-monthly, on publications in this category 


by Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
a, C cago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New Grou Publi 

| , CTT Teer er er 
York Office: 11 E. Forty-seventh Street. Tele- P 30 
Phone: MU 8-0073. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los 
Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. Single copies, 25 cents, 


except September I 5th issue, which is not sold sepa- Business Reference Publications......... 126 
rately. Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $3.00 per 






year. Foreign subscription, $5.00 a year. Entered A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
& second class matter December 22, 1936, at the catalog files and other reference publications 

, lic “Cc } einesc ; qj Ormc r 
postotfice at Chicago Illinois, under the Act of published for business. Detailed information 





about each publication appears in the section 
March 3, 1879 ' 7 thet eubblicnll 
. served by that publication 


1949, Advertising Publications, Inc. 





















Meaning of Symbols 
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Audits Paid Circulations 


CCA 


Audits Controlled Circulations 


CCAD 


Audits Controlled Circulations 
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Associated Business Papers 


aay’ 


National Business Publications, Inc. 


ah 


Business Newspapers Association of Canada 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 
"T seadauans is designed to supply primary informa- 
on industrial and trade markets and the business 
ications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 
It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
rdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 


serve as a guide in directing the course of more in- 


I 


tensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
cise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade 
or industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
United States Government, trade associations, and 
publications serving the field, are the most important. 
In every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
source of the material quoted is given, so that the 
user who may desire additional or more complete data 
may refer to that source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two 
types; the first type is purely statistical, including 
such information as number of units in the trade or 
ndustry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 
etc., etc. The second type deals in general terms with 
nternal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 
he usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
through jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
equipment and supplies purchased and used within 
the industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 
lustry; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 
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It is our belief that the classification of publications 
in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
Dec. 31. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera- 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers. 








So you can get more for your advertising dollar... 


We measure. 


We classify . . 


REP 


on advertising 


in business papers 


VERY good advertising man keeps a finger on 

the pulse of the media that take his product 
to market. In advertising, unlike other busines- 
ses, the competitive picture is a matter of public 
record. Because of that simple fact, space records 
are available from many authoritative sources. 


L.N.A. (Leading National Advertisers) meas- 
ures, classifies and reports on advertising in gen- 
eral magazines. For data on newspapers, the 
advertiser looks to Media Records. 

Agricultural Publications Association provides 
a similar type of service on farm magazines. 


What About Business Papers? 


Odaty enough, there is no commercially spon- 







"Ge, 
te ie. 
On, 


sored media check on product advertising in the 
business paper field .* 

To meet this need, business paper advertisers 
and their agencies began—years ago—looking to 
McGraw-Hill. We started the McGraw-Hill 
Space Check Service in a modest way. The de- 
mand grew. The service expanded. 

Today we maintain a continuous check of 
display advertising in almost 200 representative 
business and industrial publications, serving the 
56 basic industrial fields and functions. Thus, we 
provide advertising managers and agency execu- 
tives with the same kind of service that is avail- 
able on other types of media. 


*(Brad-Vern Reports, an excellent service sponsored by Printers’ Ink 
shows advertising volume by companies only 


ONE OF A SERIES ON THE “‘PLUS VALUES’’ TO ADVERTISERS, OFFERED BY McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
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With Reports Like These 


Keeping tabs on business paper advertising de- 
velops many facets of useful information about 
products, companies, markets and copy appeals 
which can contribute to a more effective advertis- 
ing approach to the field in which your productsells. 


1. DETAIL PRODUCT TABLES are available on 
950 different products. They list the publi- 
cations used, and the amount of space placed 
over a five-year period. They identify ad- 
vertisers and trends. 


‘ D 2. COMPANY SUMMARIES provide a record of 

the total space placed by each company on a 

. specific product (950 products checked.) 

Cie Trend comparisons between companies can 
be made from these tables. 


j 3. PUBLICATION SUMMARIES provide a quick 
/ picture of the publications carrying space 
on the product, show amount of space car- 

ried over a five-year period. From these, 

publications can be studied in terms of vol- 
ume of space carried. 
. COMPANY TABLES on over 20,000 adver- 
tisers show the publications used and the 
_ amount of space placed on 
\ each product. They providea 


, et base for studying a product 


= \\ advertising pattern. 
— \\ Available also are special 
analyses of copy themes 
advertising trends — ad- 
vertising efforts by spe- 
cific fields — and other 
\ important indications 





which can be drawn 
from this service. 








é 
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To Help Answer Questions Like These 


Out of the tangible evidence revealed by this 
continuing McGraw-Hill service, you will be 
better equipped to determine such things as: 


e publications to consider 
e copy themes and applications 
e size of schedules 


e frequency of insertions 
because you will know: 


e what markets are now being cultivated 
by other advertisers 


e trends of competitive advertising 


esizes of schedules, and frequency of 
insertions 


e number of media being used 


Ask Your McGraw-Hill Man 


McGraw-Hill Space Checking records and 
facilities are, for the most part, available at no 
charge to agencies, and advertisers. Exceptions 
are analyses which may require special com- 
pilations. These are provided at cost. 


The service—we repeat— is designed, and 
maintained, to keep you abreast of what’s 
going on in the business paper field —to help 
you do a better advertising job. 


It is the kind of service which — to be of most 
benefit to you — requires a mutual understand- 
ing of a specific problem. So we suggest that 
you discuss McGraw-Hill’s Space Check with 
your McGraw-Hill man. He'll be glad to give 
you complete information. 
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Wuite THE Sourn AND Soutuwest gained 35.6% in 
number of businesses, the rest of the country showed 
an increase of 18.1%. 

As a source for wider product distribution and high 
sales volume the South and Southwest continues to be the nation’s 
best market. During 1949's first quarter 43% of the total U.S. 
electric refrigerator sales were made in these states. Of all new 
U.S. urban dwelling units constructed in this first quarter, 36.4% 
were built in the South and Southwest. 

In automotive registrations, industrial expansion, electrical out 
put, this market substantially leads the rest of the country in rate 
I'he entire 19-state area is in the midst of a vast farm 


there are now 35.6% 
more businesses in the 
South and Southwest 
than in 1940 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 


of increase. 
mechanization program. 

Concentration of your advertising effort on this rapidly expand 
ing market will yield unusual returns. In their respective fields, as 
described below, the Smith Publications are your most effective 
Read of the service they offer vou 


as of January 1949 


media 


CARRIES YOUR SALES STORY into 
the shops, showrooms and offices of the 
automotive market that’s doing one-third 
the nation’s total volume. 12,662,779 


SOUTHERN POWER 
0 INDUSTRY 


OPENS THE DOOR FOR YOU in more 
than 10,000 industrial, utility and large 
service plants throughout the South and 
Southwest. Covers the 19-state region's 


yt at 
AUTOMOTIVE 
JOURNAL 


GIVES YOU ALL 4 divisions 


heavy industrial concentrations thor- 
oughly; is the only publication which 
gives you adequate coverage of this 
morket’s thousands of worthwhile plants 
which are located “off the beaten track.” 
90.9% of SPI's circulation goes to oper- 
ating executives and engineers. 


of the 


Por. Ae 
p Jt Lysis 


registered vehicles in 19 Southern and 
Southwestern states—a 22.1% gain for 
1948 over 1941. Rest of U.S., 14.7% 
gain. SAJ circulation, 26,156 ABC net 
paid monthly. Covers distributors, job 
bers, dealers, the leading garages, ser- 
vice stations and fleets. 


2 MILLION ADDITIONAL wired homes 


Southern hardware trade — wholesalers, 
big city retailers, small town retailers, 
combination hardware-farm implement 
stores. Circulation exceeds 11,000; car- 
ries your story to hundreds of outlets 
you would otherwise miss. SH “Farm 
Equipment Section’ reaches practically 
every implement dealer in the Southern 
and Southwestern states. This market's 
farm income last year over $9 billion— 
nearly 4-times pre-war figure 


| Southern 


MARDOARE 


added to Electrical South's big market in 
past 4 years. Circulation 12,000 monthly 
covering all branches of the electrical 
industry and retail trade—dealers, job- 
bers, utilities, REA co-ops, contractor 
dealers—p/us 3,000 directed distribution 
of the ES “Appliance Section” to depart- 
ment and furniture stores. Appliance 
sales in the South and Southwest ex- 


pected to reach almost 50% of the 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE, Textile Indus 


ZYILOLIS SUPPLIES 


; 
| 


MOST ACTIVE BUILDING MARKET in 
the country—34% of total number dwell- 
ing units built in the nation last year 


tries covers all branches of the nation’s 
huge textile manufacturing market—cot- 
ton, woolen and worsted, synthetics and 


were in the South and Southwest—36.4% 
first quarter this year. With 10,000 copies 
monthly Southern Building Supplies car- 
ries your sales story to 9,166 retail and 
wholesale lumber and building supply 
dealers in 3,685 cities and towns through- 
out the booming market. Construction 
activity continues year ‘round. 


silk, knitting, dyeing and finishing. T/ 
has the largest mill circulation in the 
U.S. of any textile publication. Geo- 
graphically, Tl coverage is balanced in 
relation to mill activity and mill pur- 
chases. It is your most effective medium 
for selling America’s second largest 
industrial market. 


W.R.C. 


SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS 


We invite your request for detailed data on any or all of 
the markets covered by the Smith Publications. Write or wire. 


806 PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
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Cement and Quarry Products Electric Railways (See Tran- 



































































Page NN Tet 129 sit Industry) ............ 470 
Central Stations (See Electri- Electric Refrigeration (See 
Advertising and Merchandis- a eee 100 Eeboctrieal) on nc cc ec sccss 190 
1) eee 32 (See also Power Plants)..419 Electronics and Radionics In- 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ceramics; Glass ........... 136 I oo Bai is wh cx be 209 
Ventilating, Plumbing, (See also Brick and Clay).. 98 Engineering Construction ..215 
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Ce et eae 262 —Confectionery) ........ 267 turing) ..... ue ee 257 
Banking and Financial...... 83 Construction (See Building). 99 pPorists Nurservmen, Seeds- 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 87 (See also Engineering Con- men ........ eens were sé 246 
Beds (See Furniture)...... 284 struction) .......-..+++ 215 Pour Milling (See Food Manu- 
Beverages (See Bottling).... 91 Containers (See Packaging) . .401 facturing and Processing— 
Blast Furnaces (See Metal Cooperage (See Wood-Work- OO ccs pune ed 270 
Working) ...............367 | Mg) .........-.. seeceee 481 Food Canning and Preserv- 
Fee Ee? 89 Copper (See Metal Mining). .360 Re Cen 249 
Books (See Printing) ....... 431 Cotton (See Textiles)....... 463 Food Distribution, Retailing .253 
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Brewing and Malting........ 95 Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
Brick and Clay Products.... 98 essing—Baking .......... 262 
(See also Ceramics)...... 136 D Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
ere 99 essing—Confectionery ... .267 
Building Management (See Dairy Products; Fresh Fruits, Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
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Building Materials and Sup- Dairy Products; Fresh Fruits. 165 i, a er 270 
plies (See Building) ...... 99 Dental (See Medical)....... 353 Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
(See also Lumber).......313 Department Stores, Women’s essing—Meat Packing and 
Buses (See Transit Industry) 470 PD ates eetee seen 173 ee 274 
Business Equipment and Sup- Design Engineering ........ 178 Foreign Trade (See Exports) .225 
| plies aor Jott teres eas ees 124 Detergents (See Chemical) . .139 Foundries (See Metal Work- 
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Butter (See Dairy Products) .165 erence Publications) ..... 126 Freight. Transportation and 
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Reference Publications)...124 Distribution) ............ soz (See also Industrial Dis- 

(See also Freight Trans- tribution) sete teen eens 302 
RNS on kc ca vacnen ace 279 (See also Railroads) ...... 442 
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Dry Goods (See Dept. Stores) 173 CLETICS 2. ccc eccccccsccess 283 
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Canned Foods (See Food Can- 
acid nto tatele caine a 249 E G 
(artons (See Packaging)... .401 
Catalogs (See Business Ref- Education (See Schools) ....465 Gas .......csccccccccccees 288 
erence Publications) ..... ee 190 Gasoline (See Oil) ......... 394 
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5 Market: 


Where the Rule is 


Business as Usual! 


Three distinct fields are unusually recession-resistant and 
offer a profitable market regardless of: business cycles. 
These are the construction industry, the educational field 
and the municipal market. 


All three fields are in large part supported by public 
expenditures. Taxes we always have with us, and by the 
same token schools, municipal, and public works construc- 
tion expenditures must be continued to assure essential 
services. 


1 Contractors and Engineers Monthly has for thirty 
‘Construction « years been the NEWSpaper of highway and heavy 
construction, including highways, large buildings, dams, 


tunnels, bridges and similar projects. 


? Schools and colleges are now undergoing the 
| Schools | « greatest expansion of plant facilities in their his- 
tory. They are ably served by The School Executive-School 
Equipment News devoted to educational administration, 


the planning of new buildings and the maintenance of 
existing facilities. 


3 The entire municipal market, including water and 
| Municipal | = sewage works, power plants, paving and street 
maintenance, lighting and public safety, is covered by 


The American City. 


Investigate these three active fields. Business as usual is 
the rule, all-year, every year; as dependable as taxes. 


Write to 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


for sample copies of: 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
The School Executive 
The American City 


CONSTRUCTION «+ SCHOOLS «+ MUNICIPAL 
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General Stores (See Depart- 

ment Stores) 
Glass (See Ceramics) 
Gold (See Metal Mining) ... .360 
Golf Clubs (See Hotels, Clubs) 298 


Grain and Grain Products 


(See Food Manufacturing 
and Processing—Grain) ...270 
Gravel (See Cement) ...... 129 
Gypsum (See Cement) .... 129 
H 


RP ee ree 290 
Heating (See Air Condition- 


a rhe iiss giles 04s abet a 45 
Hides (See Shoes) ......... 458 
Hospitals, Nursing ......... 293 


Hotels, Clubs, Motels........ 298 
House Furnishings (See Fur- 
RSS Bree IPE nec 284 


I 


Ice (See Refrigerating Indus- 


a: ) Meereeereeeee rere re 450 
Ice Cream (See Dairy Prod- 
NE wc. c: aaacedGee wn neal 165 


Illumination (See Electrical) .190 
Imports (See Exports) 
Industrial Distribution ......302 
Industrial Safety (See Manu- 


0.5 nics 0.4 ure Stare wee 318 
re 304 
0 PE eee 306 
Iron and Steel (See Metal 

WES. Vaetanceeanvous 367 


Iron Ore (See Metal Mining) .360 


J 


Jewelry and Optical Goods. .309 


K 


Knit Goods (See Textiles) ...463 


L 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dye- 
I ee 
Lead (See Metal Mining)... .360 
Leather (See Shoes) 
Lighting Fixtures (See Elec- 
trical) 
Lime (See Cement) ........ 129 
Listers (See Farm Operating 


yrs 240 
Lithographing (See  Print- 

Me le ah. Woot ban ee eee 431 
DG 54 ba we ach aredo wes 313 
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M 
Machinery (See Metal Work- 
RRS opr re 
(See also Design Engineer- 
a rs 178 
Manufacturing Industries ..318 
Marine, Shipbuilding .......344 


Materials Handling ........ 349 

Meat Packing and By-Prod- 
ucts (See Food Manufactur- 
ing and Processing—Meat 


ee ere re 274 
Medical, Dental ............ 353 

(See also Hospitals)...... 293 
Sf 360 
Metal Producing and Work- 

2 367 
Milk (See Dairy Products) . .165 


Mill Supplies (See Industrial 
Distribution) 
Miiling (See Food Manufac- 


turing and Processing— 
CE) Ota tiene oa bint 270 
Mining (See Coal) ......... 151 


(See also Metal Mining) . .360 
Motion Picture Industry, 
Amusements ............386 
Motor Boats (See Boating)... 89 
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“,.. The Management Publication of the 


Construction Industry” 


ULLSTHU 


BUILDINGS *« HIGHWAYS « AIRPORTS 


19 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 

This is the estimated volume of new construction 
in 1949 (U.S. Departments of Commerce and Labor 
figures). Includes all types of construction: Build- 
ing, highway, airport, railroad, public works. The 
Constructor’s subscribers are the general contract- 
ing companies which will construct more than 80 
per cent of that part of this volume which is let 
to contract. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT IS AUTHORITATIVE 

\ staff of trained writers with a background of 
business and general paper experience prepare 
all the material published in The Constructor. 
They have the assistance of the staff of The 
Associated General Contractors of America 
men who are intimately familiar with the affairs 


of the construction industry. 


5300 A.G.C. FIRMS PERFORM MORE THAN 80% 
OF THE NATION’S CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION! 


make that market yours! 
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¢ RAILROADS + PUBLIC WORKS 





CIRCULATION IS TO GENERAL CONTRACTING 
COMPANIES Of our paid circulation of 6,400, 
5.300 subscriptions are to firms members of 
The Associated General Contractors of America. 
The executive staffs of these companies read The 
Constructor, so that each subscription means a 
number of readers. In addition, nearly 1,000 archi- 
tects, engineers, public officials, subcontractors, 
equipment and materials distributors subscribe 


to The Constructor. 


DISPLAYS CONSTRUCTION ADVERTISING 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY All advertising matter is 
placed next to, ou or opposite editorial matter. 
All full-page advertisements face editorial matter. 
There is no competitive advertising on the same 
or facing pages. All locations are premium 
because departmentalization provides tested cover- 
to-cover readership. 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UT ite]. SERVICE 












2 &. wru pRintiNG PLANTS 
... EacH speciatizinc iN PUBLICATION PRINTING 


as well as 


MATS AND STEREOTYPES 


IN THESE 24 CITIES: 





















} Atlanta Cincinnati Houston New York 
| Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Omaha 
} Billings Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh 
d Birmingham Denver Memphis Portland 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 
Chicago Fargo Minneapolis San Francisco 








OUR CHICAGO PLANT AND 10 MORE WNU PLANTS 
SPECIALIZING IN MATS AND 
Here publication printing hits a new high STEREOTYPES: 


because of WNU’s real interest in working 








; ” , Buffalo Lincoln Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
out publishers’ problems. Year in and year re arr Little Rock Philadelphia Sioux City 
out dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals Des Moines Wichita 





voll of our promes, AN are halbmarked There are 34 plants in all. And you may be sure they would not 


be in existence unless each had the equipment and possessed 
the “know-how” for turning out good work . . . on time. 






quality and ably represent their particular 







industry, profession or field. 














In Chicago we also have a special depart- In 24 of these plants publication printing is a major operation 
ment servicing advertisers and advertising ... and if you’ve never “sampled” WNU press-products you 
agencies ... and we're every bit as fussy have a delightful surprise awaiting you. 
about typography, electrotyping, mat and Of course, when it comes to mat-making and stereotyping, a!! 
stereotype making as our most meticulous 34 plants are top-flight producers. Their pooled knowledge 
client. aggregating hundreds of years of experience serving the needs 

If you are interested, we'll be glad to tell of thousands of newspapers in our own syndicate feature busi- 
you—and to show you. ness—plus their splendid equipment, enable them to produce 






mats and stereotypes of finest reproduction quality. 








THE ADDRESS IS: To sum up, WNU Service is something everyone interested in 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST. printing, mats and stereotypes should know about. It may b 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS it is just the type of service you want. 






WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
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devoted entirely to fluid 
power transmission. It 
offers manufacturers 
of hydraulic and pneu- 
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rect, waste-free route 
to their specialized type 
of prospect. 
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the customer lists of 
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HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 2,300 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 250 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 


Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
cating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 


The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ices having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
maintains 26 field offices which provide assistance on 
specific marketing problems. Business consultants are 
available in 12 regional offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade or 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre- 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy material 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 
products. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR MARKETS 





Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional cr engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 


The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 


Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
National Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. 


Trade Papers 


Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torially to provide information both regarding prod- 
ucts and successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
Trends, especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 
and preferences of the consumer, are given much 
attention. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
ments, window displays and advertising, are reported 
and analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in 

cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 
through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually involve specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 


In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Ofte: 
special departments are devoted to this activity, anc 
there are some industrial publications which are con 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 

Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal bu) 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 


Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 130,000. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
etc., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
clearly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
directory is employed by more than 6,000 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
operating men and others. The tendency in the publice- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
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frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
tu be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 

type of service for industrial executives. This 

type of product information was formerly called a 

cooperative catalog or consolidated catalog. Now the 

preierred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 

rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 


The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 


‘’he development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 


The ideal sequence in industrial selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines available. 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 





























Group Publishers 





Ernest H. Abernathy Publishing Co. 
Southern Advertising and Publishing 
Southern Canner and Packer 
Southern Garment Manufacturer 
Southern Jeweler 
Southern Machinery & 
Southern Printer 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 


Metals 


Ahrens Publishing Co., Ine. 


Hotel Management 

Hotel Management Buyers 
Hotel World-Review 
Restaurant Buyers Directory 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
Restaurant Management 
Travel America 


Directory 


American Medical Assn. 


American Journal of Diseases of Chil 
dren 

Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Archives of Interna Medicine 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
Archives of Ophthalmology) 

Archives of Otolaryngology 

Archives of Pathology 

Archives of Surgery 

liveela 

Journa 


fA. M \ 


Bill Bros. Publications 


Fountain Service 
Grocer-Graphi 

India Rubber World 

Premium Practice and Business 
Rug Profits 
Sales Managemen 
Tires Service Station 


Promotion 


Bruce Publishing Co., Inc. 

American Feed & Grain Dealer 
Annals of Allergy 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant 
Grocers Commercial Bulletin and Meat 

Dealers News 
Hardware Trade 
Journal of Aviation 
Minnesota Medicine 
Northern Automotive Journal 
Northwest Architect 
North-West Dentistry 
Northwest Insurance 
North Western Druggist 
Prison World 
X-Ray Technician 


Medicine 


Buttenheim-Dix Publishing Corp. 
American Ci 
The American School and University 
Contractors & Engineers Monthly 
The Municipal Index 
The School Executive 


Canadian Engineering Publications, Ltd. 


Building Material News 
New Equipment News 
Canadian Diesel Power & Traction 


Architectural & Building Catalogue 
Engineering & Industrial Catalogus 


Chilton Company 


Automotive Industries 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide 

Commercial Car Journal 

Department Store Economist 

Distribution Age 

Distribution and Warehousing 

Garment Manufacturers Index 

Hardware Age 

Hardware Age Catalog for 
Buyers 

Hardware World 

The Iron Age 


Directory 


Hardware 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keyston 
Motor Age 

Nugent's Directory 

Optical Journal and Review of Optometry 


Spectator Life Insurance in Action 
Spectator Property Insurance Review 


Conover-Mast Publications 
Aviation Operations 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
Construction Equipment & Materi 
Liquor Store and Dispenser 
Mill & Factory 
Purchasing 
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Consolidated Press, Ltd. (Canada) 


‘anadian Baker 

anadian Cigar and Tobacco Jo 
chemistry in Canada 

Food in Canada 

Journal of Canadian Dental Ass: 
Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 
Motor Magazine 

Motor Wholesaler 


irnal 


rrader and Canadian Jeweler 
Davison Publishing Co. 
Davisor rextile Directorie (6 editions) 
Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Diesel Ixengineering Handbook 
Diesel Power & WDViesel ‘lransportation 
Marine Diesel Handbook 


Motorship 
Revista Diesel 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Architectural Record 
Chicago Construction News 
Daily Journal 

Daily Pacific Builder 


Dodge Reports 

Lodge Statistical Research Service 
Home Owners’ Catalogs 

Builders’ Guide 


Real Hestate Record and 

Sweet's File, Architectural 

Sweet's File for Builders 

Sweet's File, kngineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 
Sweet's File tor bower Fiants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 
Sweei’s File for Product Designers 


Vincent Edwards & Co. 


Fur Fashions 

Fur ‘lrade Wirector 
Fur Trade Keview 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Hotel Bulletin 

Plastics 

Women's Reporte: 


Fairchild Publishing Co. 

Daily News Kecord 
Fairchild’s Lirectories (9 editions) 
Footwear News 
Men's Wear 
Ketailing Daily 
Womens Wear Daily 
rapers of American 

Technologists 


Ass! of 


Miller Freeman Publications 


Cleaning and Laundry News 

Construction World 

Food Pruducts Lire 

The Log 

Mining World 

Vil—the Vil Man's Newspaper 

aciic Fisherman 

aciie Fisherman's News 

acilic Laundry and Cleaning Journal 

itic Motor boat 

acific Motor Boat Handboo} 

‘aciuc Piastics 

l’re-back-Age 

Pulp and Paper 

West Cuast Lumberman 

West Coast Lumverman’s 
view and Directory of 
industries 

Western baker 

Western Canner and 


tory 


_ 


Statistical Re- 
Western Timvper 


Packel! 


Geyer Publications 
Geyer'’s Topics 
Gift and Art Buyer 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 
Uffice Management and Kquipment 
Sports Age 
Who Makes It and Where 


Gillette Publishing Co. 

Caminos y Callies 

Caminos y Cailes Catalog and 
Data Issue 

Ingenieria Sanitaria 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog and Data 
book 

Roads and Streets 

Water and Sewage Works 

World Construction 


Reference 
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Haire Publishing Co. 
Corset and Underwear Review 
Corset and Underwear Directory and 

Sources of Supplies 

Cosmestic and Toiletries 
Crockery and Glass Journal 
Crockery and Glass Directory 
Fashion Accessories 
Fashion Accessories Directory 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory 
Gloves Directory 
Handbag Buyer 
Handbags Directory 
Home Furnishings Buyers Guide 
Home Furnishings Merchandising 
House Furnishing Review 7 
House Furnishing Review Directory Iss 
Infants’ and Children’s Review 
Infants’ and Children’s Review Direct: 
Linens & Domestics 
Linens & Domestics Directory 
Luggage and Leather Goods 
Luggage and Leather Goods 
Notion & Novelty Review 
Notion and Novelty Review Directory Iss 
Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
Manufacture 


Issuse 


Issue 


Directory 


Goods 


Hearst Magazines, Ine. 


Druggest 
Druggest Blue Pr: 


American 
American 
Motor 
Motor Boating 
Motor Handbook 


Hitchcoek Publishing Co, 
Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs 
Avisador Tecnico (Spanish) 
Indice Tecnico (Portuguese) 
Industrial Reference (English) 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Resale 
Revista Industrial La 
Wood Working Digest 


Maqu na 


Holliday Publications, Ltd. (Canada) 


Building Maintenance and Managemer 
Canadian Milling and Feed 


tructeur Du Quebec Le 


Cons 
Leather World 
Revue Moteur 





Home Publishing Co. (Canada) 
Canadian Farm Implements 
Canadian Finance 
Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and 
Repairman 
Motor in Canada 
Oil in Canada 
Prairie Grocer and Provisioner 
Western Canada and Coal Review 


Howard Publishing Co. 


American 
American 
American 
American 
Source of 


Boxmaker 

Paper Convention Dai 
Paper Converter 
Paper Merchant 


Supply Directory 


y 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler 
Building Su; ply News 
BSN Annual Dealers’ Directory 
Ceramic Vata Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Practical Builder 


Industrial Publishing Co. 
Applied Hydraulics 
Commercial Refrigeration 

ditioning 
Commercial Refrigeration Handbook 
Die Castings 
k low 
Flow Directory of 
Equipment 
Industry and Welding 
Occupational Hazards ‘ 
Taxicab Industry ? 


Lebhar-Friedman Publications 
Chain Store Age (7 editions) be 4 
Chain Store Age Directory of Manufacturer ‘ 
Chain Store Age Directory of Sundries 

Manufacturers 
Chain Store Age Equipment Directory 4 
Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 


and Air Cor 


Material Handling 
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Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant 
Maintenance Manual 

Chain Store Age Hardware & Housewares 
Manual 

Chain Store Age Notions Manual 

cl Store Age Toilet Goods Sales Manual 

Cc Store Age Toiletries Manual 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
(Canada) 


Roating Magazine 

ada Lumberman 

dian Woodworker 

trical News and Engineering 
ineering and Contract Record 
niture and Furnishings 

Lean Building Catalogues 
iio and Electrical Trade Builder 
e and Leather Journal 


he Samos 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 
(Canada) 


Rus and Truck Transport in Canada 
Business Year Book 
Canadian Advertising 
Canadian Automotive Trade 
Canadian Aviation 
Canadian Bookseller 
Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant 
Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing News 
Canadian Packaging 
Canadian Paint and Varnish Magazine 
Canadian Printer and Publisher 
Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering 
News 
‘anadian Stationer 
‘anadian Trade Abroad 
ec Administration 
Drug Merchandising 
L Epicier 
Financial Post, The 
Fountains In Canada 
I 


a 


eral Merchant of Canada 
jardware and Metal and Electrical 
Dealer 
Industrial Progress 
Men's Wear 
Modern Power and Engineering 
Painting and Decorating Contractor 
Plant Administration 
Prix Courant, Le 
Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and 
Steamfitter of Canada 


Stvle 

Survey of Industrials 
Survey of Mines 

Survey of Oils 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 


American Hairdresser 

Beauty Shop Compendium 
Chemical Industries 

Chemical It mt enel ma Guidebook 
Concrete Products 

Ir and Printer 

Rock Products 


McGraw-Hill International Corp. 


American Automobile (Overseas 

dition) 

Ei Automovil Americano 

FE! Farmaceutico 

Ingenieria Internacional Co nett uccion 
enleria Internacional Industria 

Latin American Construction Bi lyers 
ilde 

Latin American Industria! Buyers Guide 

McGraw-Hill bigest 

( reeas Buyers Guides for Automotive 
stributors (2 editions) 

Pharmacy International 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


American Machinist 
s tion Week 

Transportation 
ness Week 

Age 

nical Engineering 
struction Methods 
trical Construction and Maintenance 
trical Merchandising 
trical West 

rical Wholesaling 
trical World 
tronics 

neering and Mining Journal 

M. J. Metal & Mineral Markets 
neering News-Record 

ry Management & Maintenance 

Industries 

strial Distribution 

eonics 

iting Engineer 

r 


et 


beheld lelelsis els] 


Ia Os 


ict Engineering 
le World 
Velding Engineer 


Airport Directory 

Electrical Catalogs (E-B-R) 
Food Industries Catalogs 

The Mining Catalogs 

Textile Catalogs 

Kevstone Coal Ruyers Manual 
Welding Encyclopedia 


Miller Publishing Co. 


American Baker 

Feedstuffs 

Milling Production 
Northwestern Miller 
Northwestern Miller Almanack 


Monetary Times Printing Co., Ltd. 
(Canada) 


Aircraft and Airport 

Canadian Plastics 

Farm Equipment Dealer 

Machine Production & Canadian Mill Supply 
Monetary Times 

Motor Truck & Coach 

Roads and Bridges 

Water and Sewage 


Moore Publishing Co. 


Advertising Agency and Advertising and 
Selling 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review 

American Printer 

Brown's Directory of 
Companies 

Drycleaning Industries 

Gas Age 

Gas Appliance Merchandising 

Industrial Gas 

Laundry Age 

Laundryman, The 

L-P Gas 


American Gas 


National Business Publications, Ltd. 


Canadian Doctor 

Canadian Fisherman 

Canadian Food Industries 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

Canadian Journal of Comparative Medicine 

Canadian Mining Journal 

Canadian Mining Manual 

Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory 

Canadian Refrigeration Journal 

Industrial Equipment Handbook 

Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 

National Directory of Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industries 

Product News 

Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 

Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada 

Shop 


National Underwriter Co. 


Accident and Health Review 

Casualty Insuror 

Insurance Exchange Magazine 

Life Insurer, The 

The National Underwriter 

National Underwriter Life Insurance 
Edition 


Occidental Publishing Co. 


Airport Reference 

Ice Cream News 

Optometric World 

Western Bottler 

Western Brewing and Distributing 
Western Confectioner 

Western Flying 

Western Sporting Goods Review 
Wine Review 


Olsen Publishing Co. 
Dairy Industries Catalog 
Dairy Industries Unit 
Ice Cream Review 
Milk Dealer 
National Butter and Cheese Journal 


H,. L. Peace Publications 


Boating South 

Fish Meal and Oil Industry 
Naval Stores Review 

Southern and Southwestern Bottler 
Southern Fisherman 

The Work Boat 


Penton Publishing Co. 


The Foundry 

Machine Design 

New Equipment Digest 
Steel 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


Analytical Chemistry 
Chemical Abstracts 
Chemical & Engineering News 
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Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Chemical Materials Catalog 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Journal of American Chemical Society 
Materials & Methods 

Metal Industries Catalog 

Progressive Architecture 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


American Builder 

Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 

Locomotive Cyclopedia 

Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 

Railway Age 

Ralillway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signaling and Communications 


W. R. C, Smith Publishing Co. 


Electrical South 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 
Textile Industries 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


Building Products 

Industrial Equipment News 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register 


Topics Publishing Co, 


Drug Topics 

Drug Topics Redbook 
Drug Trade News 
Food Field Reporter 
Food Topics 


Traffic Service Corp. 


Daily Traffle World 

Traffic Bulletin 

Trafic World 

Traffic World Perfect Shipping Annual 
Transportation Supply News 

World Ports 


Urner-Barry Company 


American Egg and Poultry Review 

American Butter & Cheese Review 

American Milk Review 

Producers Price-Current, The 

Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and Milk 
Industries 

Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry 
Industries 


Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. 


Paper Catalog 

Paper and Paper Products 

Paper and Paper Products Convention 
Dailies 

Printing Magazine 

Printing Yearbook and Almanac 

Walden’s ABC Guide 

Walden’s Paper Production Yearbook 


Rex W. Wadman 


California Petroleum Register 
E! Catalogo Azucarero 
Diesel Engine Catalog 
Diesel Progress 

El Mundo Azucarero 
Petroleo del Mundo 
Petroleum Register 
Petroleum World 
Sugar 

Sugar Reference Book 
World Petroleum 


Williams & Wilkins Ce. 


American Journal of Clinical Pathology 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine 
Current Medical Digest 
Gastroenterology 
Journal of Bacteriology 
Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Journal of Immunology 
Journal of Industrial ivetene and 
Toxicology 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 
Journal of Urology 
Medicine 
Obstretical & Gynecological Review 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 
Quarterly Review of Biology 
Soll Scienee 
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Advertising and Merchandising 


(See also Packaging: Paper, Paper Products; Printing, Publishing) 





An addition of $253 million to the 
postage bill was the prospect for the 
American distribution system in 1949. 
Administration plans would quadruple 
the cost of publishers’ second class and 
double mailing charges of advertising 
and promotion material, while making 
further increases on controlled publica- 
tions, parcel post, special delivery and 
insured, registered and c. o. d. matter. 

Added to the $145 million increase 
voted by Congress in 1948, the new pro- 
posals are expected to reduce the postal 
deficit to $150 million. 

The new bill would raise second class 
costs from $40 million in 1948 to $160 
million by 1950. Third class mail and 
post cards would cost two cents each in 
the future. Controlled circulation pub- 
lications, increased 25% on Jan. 1, 
1949, would get another advance of 
50%. 

The Senate bill, finally unveiled in 
August, increases the second class 
rate on reading matter from 1% to 2 


cents a pound. It increases the rate 
on advertising from 1% to 2% cents 
for the first zone and from 4% to 6 


cents for the eighth zone, with a 25% 
surtax for more than 50% advertis- 
ing. Controlled papers would pay sec- 
ond class plus 50%. 

While newspapers and farm papers 
were the only media to increase their 





Industrial Advertising Expenditures 


(Add 000) % 
1. Industrial publications ...$101,000 33.7 
2. Administrative and mis- 
GOURMBGED covcccsesecccces 40,000 13.3 
Mh, SED Gtdcnsedacdsdecene 35,000 11.7 
4. General and farm maga- 
BE cath adbeeberceseceses 26,000 8.7 
Bee GRRE coccccecccccss 22,500 7.5 
6. Media ad production...... 16,000 .3 
7. Product literature ....... 15,000 5.0 
8. Exhibits and shows...... 12,500 4.2 
9. Company publications ... 10,000 3.3 
10. Newspapers o00ensens 8,000 2.7 
CT OO ae 6,000 2.0 
12. Motion pictures and slide 
Di. ounabeeneaencs eaneene ,000 1.0 
13. Market research ......... 2,000 0.7 
14. Editorial publicity ....... 1,500 0.5 
15. Advertising specialties 1,500 0.5 
$300,000 100.0 


Industrial Marketing 








practically all enjoyed larger incomes 
as the result of rate increases. Costs 
kept ahead of gains in most cases, how- 
ever. 

Farm papers enjoyed a gain of 3.4% 
in volume, but an analysis by Adver- 
tising Age indicated a dollar increase 
of 18.7%. 

Newspapers had a physical gain of 
12.7% National advertising in news- 
papers was estimated at $389 million. 

The Chicago Tribune led all U. S. 
newspapers in linage, with 42,681,608. 
The New York Times ranked second, 


Magazine advertising declined 5.7 
» | 


but advertising revenue gained 6.1 
Life was the leader in receipts, with 


$77 million. The Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal fol- 
lowed. 


Outdoor advertising is estimated at 
$80 million in 1948, about half being 
placed by agencies through the Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
About one-sixth of the total is repre- 
sented by painted displays and spec- 
taculars. 

The four major radio networks had 
1948 time sales of about $200 million, 
a gain of 5% over 1947 when the first 
loss in many years was reported. 

The direct mail advertising bill was 
estimated at $750 million in 1948. 

The Procter & Gamble Company was 
the largest network radio advertiser 
in 1948, spending $18,189,000. It also 
invested $3,372,000 in newspaper maga- 
zine sections to lead in that classifica- 
tion. General Motors Corporation was 
the largest magazine advertiser, with 
$8,282,000, while General Foods Cor- 
poration was the largest user of farm 
papers, with $1,281,000. 

Advertising Age reported that 44 
leading agencies had 1948 billings of 
$1,100 million, J. Walter Thompson 
Company being the leader with $115 

















physical volume of advertising in 1948, while the Miami Herald was third. million. Young & Rubicam was second. 
PERCENTAGE OF GROSS SALES SPENT FOR SELLING 
(Exclusive of Advertising) 
Arranged by Product Classification 
[area a _ — 
1945 1946 1947 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 
-_ , NO. OF AY. NO. OF AY. NO. OF AY. 
co's 4 co's 4 co's t 
j>_x_\Vc»\"— — 
Major Equipsent 17 6.07 19 7.96 16 8.53 
Accessory Equipsent 13 9.72 14 12.06 11 12.38 
Operating Supplies 3 9.20 11.07 2 6.00 
Fabricating Parts 2 10.30 10.00 2 10.30 
Process Materials 1 15.00 15.00 l 15.00 
Building Materials 5 9.34 10.51 4 43.23 
No Prod. Classification 6 15.53 11.22 5 ‘| 10.45 
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Advertising Agency 409,633 LINES 


Band Advertising & Selling 


——eR ONE Printers’ Ink 1,751,526 LINES 
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a Sales Management 1,010,779 LINES 


» Tide 903,714 LINES 
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PROMOTION 
ADVERTISING MEDIA AND SERVICES 








| oon FACTS QUICK FIGURES 
| x P TO on =e " } 
| A ISI? AC 3E is the ‘Big Berthe of ADVERTISING AGE gives you the big value 
| tl ness. It has the big page size... " ties in the advertising field: The cost per inch 
a RTT FR RSe minimum rate) per thousand is roughly 
n where i ints the biggest 
‘eaihiatin acaiih ‘ania half that of the nearest paper, and about a 
, , — oo ne third of any of the others. Thus, by using 
papel t any ume... the ; 
a oe A onthsne ecg 8 AGE, you can make your 
pers in the heid—a five hundred em notion dollars buy more space, more 
thousand line lead which makes it unques - | time es, pow tell your promotional story more 
|  tionably t Yumber One medium for adver prone tor to the important executives in 
vic 1dvertising and marketing. 

















NUMBER ONE PAPER IN A FIVE- 
moot’ PUBLICATION FIELD, CARRYING MORE 
THAN A THIRD OF ALL THE LINACGE! 
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IMPORTANT to the People 

















FAIRFAX M. CONE 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
Foote, Cone and Belding 


B. R. DONALDSON 
Director of Advertising 
and Sales Prometion 
Ford Meter Company 











CHARLES LUCKMAN 


President 
Lever Brothers Co 

















Its news on lat 


All of ua read it I read Adve 













































regularly It is an est developments, o1 tising Age from co 
ilert reporter of | es ee and — er to cover, scannir 
events, a fair inter —_ philosophy of the every columr \ 
preter of trends and rade, make it one of vertising Age 
. nteresting com the finest examples where I get my news 
mentator on adver of a sound and help € the business. a 
tising's passing oe eat _ press I I am constantly r: 
ates egularly minded how ama 
ngly accurate it is 


J. H. PLATT 


Vice-Pres. in charge of 
Advertising and 
Public Relations 

Kraft Food Company 


Advertising Age HAROLD R. DEAL 
Manager, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 

Tide Water Associated 

oc 


“IMPORTANT 


Lie 
IMPORTANT 
4 30) 1B 


Advert ne \s 
must 





JAMES H. CARMINE f= T. H. YOUNG 


Vice-President 
Philee Corporation 


PHILLIP W. LENNEN 


Chairman of the Board 
Lennen & Mitchell, tn 


I rear \ 


Director of Advertising 
U. S. Rubber Company 





WESLEY |. NUNN 
THOMAS H. LANE 


Advertising Manage 
Standard Oil Co 
f indiana 


Vv. D. BEATTY 


Vice-President 


McCann-Erickson, Ine Advertising Manager 


Swift & Company 


Natural 


i 











S. M. BALLARD 








J. C. CORNELIUS 


WM. G. WERNER 


Manager. Division of 
Public Relations 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company 


Executive Vice-President 
Gardner Advertising 
Company 


Executive Vice-President 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, tne 
Minneapolis 
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ADVERTISING AGE— preferred advertising paper 


among executives at the decision-making levels 





SUMMARY OF 23* READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Reader Adver. Adver. Agcy. Printers’ Sales 
Preference Age A: & S. Ink Mgt. Tide 
FIRST Mises sax es «oe es panes ins eas 0 
Second ices ey Ce errs 5 
Third eee weveues ee _ Perr 8 
Fourth Oss ienesa errr Bisasex 1 
Fifth Pioness Beveass Pe ona ee oe 1 


*Details on request. Information on 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th position not available in some instances. 











prantoat Paid ABC AGENCY COVERAGE 


le ““‘how-to-do-it’’ publications undoubtedly com 

sertain following among agency personne 

n undisputed fact t hat ADVERTISI NG AGE ha 

- largest net paid ABC agency circulation in th: 

ntire field. Neither now, nor for years — ogee 

blication topped ADVERTISING AGE ir 1d 

ing agency bracket. This is because “ADV 

ISING AGE is deliberately and skilfully edited for 
benefit of those executives who, regardless 

vantage from which thé 

1s a whole... executives 

111 developments of mar 

rder to pronounce final deci 


Y 
4 
cific media and cervicec 
l eald anda Service 


Aii\ iil 


—— oe 
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hI 
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nust rr apreast 
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ABC CIRCULATION GAIN AND LOSS RECORD 


(FIRST NOV 1947 ISSUE vs. SAME ISSUE 1948) 
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First in READERSHIP 


On 23 separate and distinct occasions, advertisers 
and prospective advertisers have decided to see for 
themselves what advertising publication was pre- 
ferred by their own prospects. In all 23 surveys, 
ADVERTISING AGE has come out on top as the 
Number One paper. Naturally, these surveys were 
directed to people of known importance—executives 
having overall power of decision in the selection of 
media and services. What this proves is that the 
newspaper format and timely news content of 
ADVERTISING AGE are precisely grooved to the 
interests and requirements of the men at the top 
the important people who are important to you. 





CIRCULATION TO ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


(A. B.C. STATEMENTS FOR PERIOD ENDING 12/31/48) 


ADV 


AGE 5,038 


AA& 
A&S 


P| 4489 
SM 


TIDE 














Jops in CIRCULATION GAINS 


One of the healthiest signs in any publication picture 
is a growing circulation. And ADVERTISING AGE, 
year after year, has gained: Even in the November, 
1947, to November, 1948, period (see tabulation) 
when the circulation trend in this field was generally 
downward, ADVERTISING AGE continued to gain 
and to gain substantially. To be precise, the increase 
was 1,226 subscriptions, seventeen times more than 
the net gain (73 subscriptions) of all 4 other papers 
combined—excellent evidence of acceptance, reader 
demand, and editorial vitality. 








| MORE FACTS ON WEXT PAGE ) 
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RELATIVE STANDINGS IN THE FIELD 


Number of Number of 


Name Lines % Insertions Accounts 


ADVERTISING AGE 2,325,974 36.34 6,450 806 


Adv. Agcy. & 

Advertising & Selling 409,633 6.40 1,238 248 
Printers’ Ink 1,751,526 27.35 6,149 778 
Sales Management 1,010,779 15.79 3,333 772 


Tide 903,714 14.12 2,908 432 











Wlajoh MEDIUM IN ALL 


THESE MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 


hose who know advertising values best—those wh 
sell the major media and services—use more linage 
in ADVERTISING AGE than in any other medium 
in the general advertising press. For convenience’ 
sake, the tabulation at the right compares the posi 
tion of ADVERTISING AGE with the second paper. 
In each and every one of these major categories 
ADVERTISING AGE is so far ahead in linage that 
there is no question whatsoever as to leadership and 
advertiser preference. ADVERTISING AGE is the 
big book that does the big job. It is the favorite of 


readers and advertiser: 


Adit. 





SPACE COSTS 66% to 207% MORE IN OTHER 
MEDIA THAN IN ADVERTISING AGE 


(COST PER INCH PER IMCIRCULATION MINIMUM RATE) 


ADV 


AA&l * Ye 
A&S| i J Ronse 1] O4.6¢ 
P| 45.9¢ 
SM 70.7¢ 
TIDE 75.5¢ 








users—anda lit 












Leader iN LINAGE, PERCENTAGE. 
TOTAL INSERTIONS, AND ACCOUNTS 


ADVERTISING AGE is the big medium in the fiel 
by any test: It leads over its nearest contemporar 
by more than a half a million agate lines. It carri: 
over 36% of the linage in a 5-publication field. It 
tops in number of insertions. It is in front wit 
more accounts than any other advertising pape 
Clearly, this is the result of the known and prove 
power of ADVERTISING AGE to attract the greates 
audience in the most attractive area of circulatio: 
This has been established by 23 readership survey 
It is emphatically underscored by enormous leade 
ship in linage, percentage, insertions, and account: 





ADVERTISING AGE CARRIES FROM 30% 
TO 54% OF ALL THE LINAGE IN THIS 
FIVE PUBLICATION FIELD* 

Advertising Printers 
Classification Age Linage % of Total Ink Linage % of Total 
Farm Publications 107,310 32.06% 95,046 28.40% 
Graphic Arts 141,792 49.22% 61,768 21.44% 


Magazines 613,172 46.01% 297,255 22.31% 
Newspapers 648,613 36.71% 418,488 23.67% 
Newspaper 


Supplements 65,758 42.76% 30,940 20.12% 
Outdoor & Car Card 31,794 54.35% 10,850 18.54% 
Point-of-Sale 63,952 36.58% 47,530 27.19% 
Radio 188,937 30.15% 131,082 20.92% 
“Five general national publications in the field: Advertising Age. Adver- 


tising Agency and Advertising and Selling, Printers’ tnk. Sales Man- 
agement, Tide 











NUMBER One PROMOTION BUY 
Lowest. Cost. Por Inch Por M 


ADVERTISING AGE delivers the big circulatio: 
where it counts, yet it is by far the most economica 
medium in the field to use—by far the best buy fo! 
your money. Consider this low rate in conjunctio 


with the publication’s powerful influence among 


mportant people, its high ad readership as estak 
lished in a special Starch study (details on request 
its leadership in linage, its preference among adver 
is clearly the Number One mediu! 


for carrying your promotion story with maximun 
impact to the men who make the decisions in adver 
tisir 1g. 


To reach the greatest number of important people who are important to you 
— those who make the decisions and buy the most— your best buy is 
ADVERTISING AGE—the ONE publication in which your promotion dollar 
will buy more space, more times, with added sales impressions delivered. 





| 
| 


Advertising Age 


“IMPORTANT TO IMPORTANT PEOPLE” 


100 E. OHIO ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DE 7-1337 





1] E, 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 17 
MU 8-0073 
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\bout $3 billion is spent annually for 
advertising, national advertising ac- 
counting for $1,164 million. 


Industrial Advertising 


Industrial advertising has reached 
a volume of $300 million annually, ac- 
cording to Industrial Marketing, whose 
breakdown appears near this page. 
This publication estimates that $101 
million goes into industrial publications. 
Another $85 million is spent in other 
types of business papers, according to 
students of the field. 

Business paper advertising was 
placed on a par with that in other fields 
in 1948, when the Advertising Research 
Foundation released the results of a 
two-year readership study. This an- 
alysis enabled business paper adver- 
tisers to analyze copy which attracted 
top readership and to draw their own 
conclusions to supplement those of the 
Foundation. The survey is being dis- 
tributed through the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

Business paper advertising as a 
whole reached its peak in 1946 and has 
since declined slightly in volume. All 
classes sustained losses in 1948, though 
the average for the field was only 1.4%. 
The 1948 figure was 81.2% above 1941, 
the last pre-war year. 

Industrial paper 


advertising was 


67.3% above 1941 in 1948. Trade pa- 
per advertising was 115.6% above 1941; 
export, 143.6%; class, 85.9%. Indus- 
trial advertising accounts for about 
two-thirds of the volume of  publica- 
tions reporting to INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. 


Another study by INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING indicated that 1949 advertising 
appropriations of 315 industrial manu- 
facturers is 2.04% of estimated sales. 
This compares with 1.9% reported by 
the N. I. A. A. during the war years 
1941-44 and with 1.9% reported to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1946. 

A survey by the International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors found that in- 
dustrial house organs in the United 
States and Canada include 4,050 inter- 
nal, 1,160 external, 420 trade and asso- 
ciation and 360 miscellaneous. Monthly 
circulation is 49 million and the cost 
to the sponsors is $109 million annually. 

The expansion of advertising in the 
business press has been accompanied 
by widespread use of color. One group 
of industrial papers which in 1911 ran 
on'y 1 per cent of its advertising in 
color, now finds that color accounts for 
58 per cent. While this is high for the 
business paper field as a whole, color 
eing relied on extensively in the bid 
attention. 


Vending Machines 


‘reliminary reports from the 1947 


fi 


Census of Manufactures showed 73 
manufacturers of coin-operated ma- 
hines, compared with 54 in 1939. They 


ha | 5,125 employes, of whom 4,438 were 
in production. Value of products was 
$5.9 million, a gain of 235% over 1939. 
Value added by manufacture was $28.6 


mi lion, 
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Coin Machine Industries, Inc., es- 
timates that 2 million vending machines 
have been installed in stores and fac- 
tories and that 75 million persons pur- 
chase through such machines at least 
once weekly. Candy bar manufacturers 
are the most prolific users of vending 
machines, 80,000 such dispensers being 
in use. The carbonated beverage in- 
dustry comes second, with 40,000, but 
is being pressed closely by cigaret man- 
ufacturers. The versatility of the in- 
dustry is illustrated by the use of vend- 
ing machines for such disparate prod- 
ucts as apples, books, cookies, matches 
and milk. 


Distribution 
Of the 9,622,923 persons employed 
in the country’s manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939, 583,364, or 6.1 per 
cent were engaged in distribution. The 
following table shows variations by 

industry groups: 
% of 
In All Em- 


Dist. ployes 
Food and kindred products..173,885 15.4 


Tobacco manufactures ...... 3,101 3.2 
Textile mill products and 

other fiber manufactures... 14,805 1.3 
Apparel and other finished 

products made from fabrics 

and similar material ..... 42,720 5.0 
Lumber and timber basic 

rte $8,962 2.2 
Furniture and finished lum- 

a DD. pacccvavaiweves 17,558 5.1 
Paper and allied products... 14,808 4.7 
Printing, publishing and al- 

Oe BEOEED . sctcccceees $4,108 15.2 
Chemicals and allied products 40,614 10.0 
Products of petroleum and 

ery ae 4,014 2.9 
Rubber products ...........:. 8,568 5.7 
Leather and leather products 7,864 2.2 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

WE <btdsecnns0ennenss cites 13,318 3.9 
Iron and steel and _ their 

products, except machinery 33,145 2.9 
Nonferrous metals and their 

DGGE sindnacnedeneduscee 14,030 5.0 
Electrical machinery ....... 17,973 5.4 
Machinery, except electrical. 44,140 6.5 
Automobiles and automobile 

a 14,143 3.1 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles ....... 2,719 1.4 
Miscellaneous industries . 22,889 7.6 

Be, Gh dobacadadicancestkeneteee «Ga 


Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
ef the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
ecards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 

There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 








advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 

The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures for non- 
theatrical films: 

Advertising: Color - process, $1,929,000: 
black and white, $2,461,000 

Educational: Color - process, $1,729,000; 
black-and-white, $2,497,000 

Industrial: Color - process $1,768,000; 


black-and-white, $3,040,000 

Other, $851,000 

The war gave tremendous impetus to 
use of films for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for training workers for quick 
efficiency in unaccustomed tasks. Mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips also were 
used effectively in fitting soldiers for 
combat and for thousands of specialized 
assignments. 

The majority of industrial films are 
produced with 35 mm. cameras and re- 
corded with theater-type RCA or West- 
ern Electric equipment. Some subjects 
have been successfully produced in 
16 mm. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
1. Copy That Clicks. 

This is a brass-tack exposition of the 
kind of business paper copy that pulls. 


Published by Associated Business 
Papers. 
Associations 


Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 


Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Associated Business Papers, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
Assn. of National Advertisers, 285 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
Financial Public Relations Assn., 231 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1760 
N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 


National Business Publications, Inc., 
1415 K St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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National Industrial 


Assn., 1776 


N. Y. 


Broadway, 


Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer- 


ica, 25 E. Washington 


St., Chicago. 


Advertisers 
New York 19, 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute, 16 E. 43rd St., New York. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
light face. 


printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, 
26. Published by Adcraft Club of De- 
troit. Est. 1906. Subs« rip tion, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7 x10. Published 
Tuesday. Forms close F riday Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation Sworn, 1,412 tates—1 
page, $100; less than 1 page, $3.50 per 
col. inch 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
The Advertiser, 11 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by Advertiser Pub 
Co Est. 1930 Subscription, $5 Trin 
size, 8 %xll\& Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Swern, 10,- 
118 Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $280.00 $265.00 $240.00 
160.00 150.00 135.00 
12 87.00 82.00 77.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $30 


© 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., 
11, lll. Published by Advertising 


@ 


Chicago 
Publi- 


cations, In Est. 1930. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 10\4x14 
Published Monday Forms close 11 days 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 20,4038; gross, 21,070. 
Manufacturers, 6,267; wholesalers, utili- 
ties, banks, trade associations retail, 
2,293; agencies, 5.038: graphic arts and 
advertising services, 2,178 media and 
representatives, 4,142; others, 811 


Rates 





4 cols. x 3 cols, x 
Times l page 12 inches 10 inches 
] $542.50 $408.00 $262.50 
6 07.50 184.00 247.50 
13 172?.50 360.00 232° 50 
¢ $37.50 $36.00 217.50 
2 4100.00 312.00 202.50 
Color, $125 per page: add'l pages, same 
color, $35 per page; bleed, full-page only, 
10 extra on space and color 
Insertions in Industrial Marketing count 
in estsblishing frequency discounts for 
both publications. 


7. 


For additional data see pages 33-36 


© @ 


Advertising Agency and Advertising and 


Selling, 9 FE. 38th St., New York, 16. Pub- 
lished by Moore Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $4 Trim size, wxll\ Type 
page, 7x10 Published ist Forms close 
Oth Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 11,943; gross 13,704, 
Manufacturers, 3,215; graphic arts and 
adv. services, 602; media and reps., 1,542 
agencies, 3,612: others, 2.459 Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $360.00 $° 70.00 $150.00 
" 3°5.00 240.00 120.00 
1 rn Oo 216.67 120.00 
Color, $100 bleed $40 
American Press, % 20 Broadway, New 
York 10 Published by American Press 
Assn Est. 1882 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8%xll\y Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15 Circulation, Swern, 6,- 
625. Rates 
Time l Page % Page % Page 
$210.00 $160.00 $ 95.00 
‘ 180.00 145.00 85.00 
1: 150.00 130.00 80.00 
Broadcasting, N ation al Press Blde., 
Washington 4, D. ¢ Published by Broad- 
casting Pubs Ine Est. 1931 Subscrip- 
tion, $7 Trim size 9x12 Type page 
Sxl Published Monday Forms close 
10 days pre Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation, Swern, 14,780. Rates 
Times 1 Page >» Page \% Page 
] $2350.00 $200.00 $120.00 
13 90.00 170.00 100.00 
°6 60.00 150 00 on 00 
; 220 00 130.00 75.00 
Standard color, $110.00: bleed, $40 
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pecadeanting Yearbook. Published Feb 
‘orms close Dec. 1 Specifications 
rates same as Broadcasting. 
Controlled Circulation Newspaper Rate 
& Data Guide, 5309 Hamilton Ave., Cleve- 
land 14 Est 1945 Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March 15 and Sept 
15. Forms Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, 5, 
% page, $72 


and 


close list 


122. Rates—l page, $144; 


Boviston St., Bos- 


Direct Advertising, 581 


ton 16. Published by Paper Makers Ad- 
vertising Assn. Est. 1914 Controlled 
Published quarterly, Jan., Apr., July., 
Oct Forms close 15 days prec Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 8,568. Rates 

$190 per page for 4 consecutive issues 


Color, 20% 


© 


Display World, 1209 Sycamore St., Cin- 


cinnati 1, Ohio Published by Display 
Pub. Co Est 1922 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 84x11 Type page, 7%x10 


“3 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 14,128; gross, 15,125. te- 
tail stores and display men, 7,725; dis- 
play studios, 871; mfrs. and dealers in 
displays, 1,404; others, 3.665. Rates— 
Times l Page 6 Page % Page 

1 $185.00 Sito 00 $ 65.00 

in 155.00 95.00 56.00 

12 145.00 85.00 52.00 


Standard color, $70: bleed, 15%. 


© 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18 Est 1884 Subscription, $5 
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alone, serves exclusively the huge growing Industrial 
Advertising Field ... reaching those executives concerned 
with advertising and marketing to business and industry 
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j 
SERVING EXCLUSIVELY THE SPECIAL 
INTERESTS OF EXECUTIVES I 
: ENGAGED IN | 
ptduertising aud Marketing i 
' | ba TO 
Business and Tudustry 
— a | 
f= STRIAL MARKETING is the only publication vertising market is a $400,300,000 field. Here is the 
exclusively directed in editorial and circulation to the breakdown: 
substantial segment of business executives concerned 
particularly with selling and advertising to business and 
industry Industrial Publication | 
ea were oe pee oe I, in a a acl ea 2 $ 94,500,000* 
est en i weniy wmmogeneous ant responsive audl- o > m > 
ence—-include those executives who sell capital equipment, Other Business Publication = 
component and replacement parts, maintenance supplies, . Adv. pcos, Se gt meal 117,000,000" 
raw materials and specialized services to business and General and Farm Magazines. 29,900,000 
= rang Catalog os oy stew ok am o8 6,900,000 
. Mas ee 9,200,000 | 
There is nothing else like INDUSTRIAL MARKETING oo ee ba ae 40.250.000 
in the world. It is simply a fact that no other publication Direct Mail ............... 25.875.000 
is comparable to INDUS1 RIAL MARKET ING because no Product Literature ......... 17.250.000 t 
other offers its thorough editorial coverage of the indus- Company Publications ... . . 11.500.000 
trial advertising field, based on its exclusive service fo1 Media Ad Production...... 32.200.000 
every phase of industrial advertising and marketing. Motion Pictures & Slide Films  11.500.000 
When a magazine develops and conditions its field, build- Market Research .......... 2,300,000 | 
ing the standards and improving the techniques of the Advertising Specialties ...... 1,725,000 
field, then it becomes a natural for advertising of products 
and services used in that field. And here is a magazine $400,300,000 
which has done the job and achieved a unique position. 
Leading industrial advertisers and advertising agency a. 
executives handling industrial accounts insist that *The $94,500,000 for industrial publications, plus the 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is must reading! And no $117,000,000 for other business publications (making a 
wonder, for nowhere else can they get the information and total of $211,500,000) is distributed. as follows: 
ideas about their specialized job interests they find in 
this unique magazine! DISTRIB 
No wonder. then. that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the SRaN SY Sues — ee 
' ' ~ of Total 1948 
preferred promotion medium of industrial public ations. Group Dollar Volume 
industrial advertising agencies, industrial exhibit com- Manufacturing ................... 99.5 
panies and all other media and services which have a Construction and Architecture... .. 7.3 
stake in this $400.300,000 market! Mining, Petroleum and Lumbering. . 3.6 
No wonder. either. that month after month, year after Power and Public Utilities.......... 3.0 
vear, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING carries more adver- All Other Industrials ses ene bee 6 8 , 0.8 
tising of industrial advertising media and services than all INDUSTRIAL SUB-TOTAL .... 44.7 
other advertising magazines combined! i oe ke Gab were wecale a6 15.5 
ia — —, i wk whe acees kee 2.3 
oq ; noel aa “blished ssn ah he iw fie Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Theatres, etc. 3.8 
ote ig np a = none hae Medical, Dental and Similar Professions 22.5 
seeking the ost effective. thorough and economical cov pain P _ e 
Saatchi cal en Destetiatel odisiatiiiuar citi sestieeiion Mina fransportation and Transportation 
. © Services +s Ee a 1.9 
Finance, Banking, Inmsuranece........ 1.5 
THE MARKET Government and Education......... L.5 
Pee eee 4.6 
Fetimates based on NIAA budget studies and statistical Miscellaneous Trades .............. 1.7 
records from PIB and Media Records, as well as from $211.5 Million 100%, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. show that the industrial ad 
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NOTE: The $211,500,000 total does not include any ex- 
penditures in the general news or business management 
types of publications. 


A GROWING FIELD 


Probably the most significant index to the growing im- 
portance of the industrial advertising field may be found 
in the growth of business paper volume, alone, during the 
last 16 years. The following chart shows at a glance how 
business papers have increased in advertising dollar vol- 
ume, in recognition, in prestige : 











BUSINESS PAPER 2.5 
196 [| 
ADVERTISING REVENUE 
1933-1948 172 178 
Millions of Dollars} 149 
120 
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EDITORIAL PURPOSE 


(Through the publication of useful articles, it is the aim of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to assist its readers in pro- 
ducing more and better industrial advertising. That this 
purpose has been fulfilled may be seen in the fact that 
the circulation of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has in- 
creased over the years in direct proportion to the growth 
of business paper advertising itself. Specifically, the 
editorial objective of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to 
improve the standards and effectiveness of industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing by: 








the 


Te 








|. Making advertising more effective through 

research and critical analysis. 

Promoting recognition of the importance 

of industrial advertising by advertising 

agencies. 

3. Promotion of organized effort through the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 

1. Promoting editorial progress and recogni- 
tion of improved editorial service, through 
annual awards to business papers for edi- 
torial achievement. 

>. Promotion of fundamental marketing re- 
search. 

6. Helping industry to build sound distribu- 

tion facilities. 

Promotion of sales training, sales control 

and marketing strategy based on facts. 

8. Providing fundamental information on in- 
dustrial markets and how materials and 
supplies are bought. 


IN 
: 











These eight basic objectives are attained through the me- 
diom of “how to” and “case history” articles, written by 
a knowledged authorities on their chosen subjects, and 
through staff-written material produced after thorough 
research and personal interviews. All the broad resources 
o! Advertising Publications, Inc., are available to the 


ec\tors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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SPECIFIC, OUTSTANDING 
EDITORIAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Twenty-seven years ago INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


assisted in the organization of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. With the aid of the promotion 
given it in the pages of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, it 
quickly became an important factor. Today the NIAA is 
the largest advertising association in the world, with 3,600 
members. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, of course, re- 
ports NIAA activities most fully through a special monthly 
section printed on colored paper stock. 


Business papers prize INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 
Annual Editorial Achievement Awards, now in their 12th 
year, as newspapers cherish the Pulitzer prize or the 
Ayer typographical awards. Between 500 and 600 entries 
are made by business papers in each competition. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA NUMBER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is published 13 times a 
year, the 13th issue being the INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK NUMBER. This is a 500-page reference 
book presenting basic marketing information on the 90 
most important industrial and trade markets in the United 
States, together with media data on every business paper 
in the United States and Canada. There is also a section 
devoted to the farm as an industrial market, and a list of 
general farm publications. 

In addition, nearly 200 publications present in its 
pages complete information concerning their editorial 
services, circulation coverage, available market data, etc., 
thus making it the most complete and valuable media data 
file available to the industrial advertising field. It serves 
thousands of industrial advertising and agency executives 
as the basic tool in selecting markets, evaluating media, 
and building advertising schedules. 


It is an exceedingly effective promotion medium because 
in it media data are filed adjacent to data on the market 
served by the publication. Consequently, when a publica- 
tion puts its sales messages into the 12 regular issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and its factual material into 
the MARKET DATA NUMBER, the complete promo- 
tional and reference job is done at minimum cost—with 
assurance of maximum results. 


RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 


Requests for reprints are always a good indication of 
editorial vitality. Each year more than 10% of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING’s subscribers send in requests for 
reprints—a strong showing of very genuine reader inter- 
est, and excellent evidence of the usefulness and importance 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ’s editorial content. But 
an even more accurate and interesting barometer of re- 
sponsiveness is the monthly return from “Marketing Aids”. 
This is a 2-page insert carrying, each month, about 16 
reviews of data made available to the readers by media 
and services. An average of more than 1,600 inquiries 
are processed monthly. These requests are received over 
a period of six months following the issuance of the publi- 
cation, as follows: 


First month. ...73.8% Fourth month .. .1.9% 
Second month. .16.2% _ Fifth month..... 1.2% 
Third month ... 6.5% Sixth month .... .4% 





Continued on next page 
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The distribution of these inquiries over such a long period MULTIPLE READERS IN AGENCIES 


| of time demonstrates the remarkably long reading life of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and is interesting evidence 
of its penetration into successive levels of buying influence 
as it is passed along. 


In advertising agencies the pass-along readership is even 
more impressive. Here, for every paid copy, there are 
1.08 readers. This means penetration into every level of 
agency operation concerned with the media and services 


CIRCULATION that will give to industrial advertising its greatest impetus, 


—_— iD es and to industrial advertisers the greatest values: 
Now greater than ever in circulation and editorial in- 


fluence, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is made to order For each 100 ADVERTISING AGENCY } 
for the hard competitive selling that lies ahead. Total net SUBSCRIBERS there are 408 readers: : 


paid ABC circulation (6-30-49) is 7,949. This provides 
4,511 advertiser, and 1,434 advertising agency subscrip- 


tions. No other publication offers concentration and vol- 81 | Agency Meads 7 
ume of circulation to industrial advertisers equal to that 


of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Thus, only in this 34 | Vice-Presidents | 
unique and world famous magazine can you cash in on its 28 | Gen. Mgrs., Secs., Treas. 





— For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 



































editorial stimulation of better advertising and marketing 913 fa c aoad ’ | 
methods in the industrial field—a program which has : 

broadened the scope, raised the performance, and estab- 41 | Media Buyers & Research 

lished the philosophy of industrial marketing in all lines 98 | Copy, Art & Production | 





all over the country. 


MULTIPLE MANUFACTURER READERS 


13 | Miscellaneous 






























































. : . Reader Groups by % \ Media Buyers 
s 1 > > reo o o < > re <s 10.1% 
As is indie ated in the foregoing figures on the returns 19.8% Agency Heads vo) 5 enh canen 
from “Marketing \ids , INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 8.3% Vice-Presidents Siete 
has a long reading-life, and exceptional pass-along read- 6.9% psa ot Pe me ay 
ership. This effective penetration assures advertisers of poe Production 
influencing several important additional factors (beyond 27.7% ) » ecutives a9% Siiesenseus 
the original subscriber). 
For Each 100 MANUFACTURER be 
SUBSCRIBERS there are 291 readers: Because it occupies a unique position as the only publi 
cation exclusively serving the industrial advertising field, 
r—— For every 100 subscriptions you reach: _—|N)USTRIAL MARKETING carries more advertising 
81| Management . ay addressed to industrial marketing and advertising execu 
— tives than any other publication anywhere. 
39| Sales Managers | 
Ravarticlnn Wa It is effectively and consistently used as the basic promo 
- = : J tion medium by the leading business paper publishers, as 
19| Media & Research well as by graphic arts suppliers, film producers, paper 
32] Sales Promotion a companies, newspapers, magazines, artists, clipping bu 
— eaus, photographers, engineering firms, novelty manufac 
23 | Producten and Publications turers, direct mail specialties, management consultants, 
18| Unclassified | business machine manufacturers, advertising agencies, 
public relations firms, motion picture projector manufac 
Reader Groups by % 6.6% ) Media & turers, and many others. 
. | Research : 


27.8% Management 


10.0% Sales Mencnere ae eee BASIC PROMOTION MEDIUM FOR 


7.9% \ Production & 
| Advertising “— | Publications INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


27.2% | Managers 6.1% Miscellaneous 


l. Editorially, it is grooved to the problems of industrial adver 
tisers—your primary prospects. No other publication serves this 
function exclusively. 


1 
4 


2. It gives you coverage of the right people, in the places that are 


right for you . . . coverage of executives primarily concerned wit! 
selling to business and industry. 


3. It enables you to present your advertising message against a 
natural, interesting background of related matter . . . in a place 
and at a time when the reader is naturally interested in anything 
you have to offer that relates to industrial marketing. 





1. The investment—$180 a page—is low enough to enable you to 
use an impressive schedule, to have a representative campaig 
where it will do maximum good. 





Nowhere else can you do so much for so little—influence so many 
key people whose specialized interests in advertising concern your 
interests as well! 


INDUSTRIAL INARRETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 @ 11 E. 47th St., New York 17 
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Public Relations Directory and Year 
Book, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. Est. 
19 Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6x9. 
ven I page, 5x7%. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
} s—l page, $195; % page, $110. 
are = 
poe ICCA 
. . P 
Ices } ee 
tus ; Publishers’ Auxiliary, Thorn Hill, Frank- 
’ 1 t, Ky. Published by Western News- 
* er Union. Est. 1865. Trim size, 16x 
} Type page, 14 7/16x21%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
| é ounts, 15-0. 
‘irculation, March, 1949, 14,518; gross, 
14,248, Weekly newspapers, 8,602; dailies, 
’; others, 4,546. Rates—40c per line 
Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥ Published by Radio Daily Corp 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Type page 
x12 Published every business day 
Forms close day prec. Agency discounts 
2. Circulation, Sworn, 7.954. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page “4 Page 
270.00 $i 50.00 $ 85.00 
| 245.00 140.00 70.00 
pilates ‘ 210.00 120.00 §0.00 
195.00 110.00 55 00 
Standard color, $85; bleed, 19 
Radio Showmanship, N. E. « 16th and 
Conlyn St Philadelphia 41 Pa Pub- 
shed by Fox-Shulman, In¢ Est 1940 
Subscription, $5 Trim size, 6x9. Type 
—a ge, 5x8 Published Ist Forms close 
t days p.ec Agency discounts 15-2 
culation 6,690 Rates 
nes 1 Page % Pag \% Page 
$150.00 ¢ £0.00 $ 45.00 
125.00 75.00 $0.00 
100.00 60.00 25 00 
r. $f bleed, 10 
Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 
I 12nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Henry Hoke. Est. 1938. Subscription, $6 
rrim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
hed 10th Forms close 26th Agency 
scounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,594. Rates 
bli Times 1 Page 2% Pag Page 
eld. 1 $150.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 
f 145.00 115.06 80.00 
ing 135.00 110.! 75.00 
cu 2 Boon ain aetna cet. 
mn © @ 

é Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
>» as York 16 Published by. Sales Manage- 
pel nt, Ine Est. 1918. Subscription, $6 

rir size, 8%4x11%\% Type page 7x10 
ul Published 1st and 15th Forms close 12 
fac ys pre Agency discounts, 15-2 

. Circulation, 13,408; gross, 13.794. Mfrs 
nts 5; adv. agencies, 636: media and em- 
. es 1.151; distributors and jobbers, 
1e€s others, 2,022 Rates 
fac . es 1 Page Page 4 Page 
© ] $350.00 $185.0 = GR. 00 

05.00 163.01 87.00 
285.00 150.00 80.00 
dard red, blue, green, $80: bleed, $45 
survey f Buying Power issue published 
May 10. Forms close 45 days prec. Rates 
dd 0° 

iver The Sample Case, 6° N. Park St Co- 
this bus 8, O Published by United Com- 
cial Travelers of America. Est. 1891, 

cription, $1 Type pages 7x19 
shed Ist Forn close 10th \gen 
. are discounts, 15 Circulation 146,000 
witl a ee ee Coe 
“t. Louis Advertising Club Weekly, 1914 
st a ist St.. St. Louis 1. Est. 1925. Sub 
lace tion, 50c. Type page, 74% x9%. Pub- 

. d Monday Forms clos¢ Tuesday 
hing ilation 1.202 Rates 1 page $60 

age, $33: 4 page, $21 
dard color, $30 
u to 
aigt Scouthern Advertising and Publishing, 75 
rd St I Atlanta, Ga Published 
Ernest H Abernethy Pub. Co., In 
; 1925 Subscriptior $ Type page, 
1any Published 15th Forms ose 25th 
7 ney discounts L5 Circulation, 
one Rates 
1 Page Page 4 Page 
$140.00 £ a0 00 = 55 00 
125.00 £0 00 tk O0 
110.00 70.00 40.00 
$40 bleed, $12.50 
{ Scuthwestern Advertising and Market- 
f ing, Southland Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex 
? lished by J. R. Brow: Est. 1946 









trolled, Type page, 7%x10 Published 
= Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
é Circulation. 3,448. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $° 72.00 $ 36.00 
6 120.00 65.00 32.00 
12 108.00 58.00 29.00 


$30. 


Standard red, 





Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1915. 
quneerepscon, $1. Trim size, 9% "13% 
Type page, 8%x12. Published 15th prec. 
Forms c lose 25th. Agency discounts, 15- 
2. Circulation, 225,000 tates—7 to 41 


lines, $2.60; 42 to 83 lines, $2.50; 169 to 
251 lines, $1.90. 

Sti andar d red, $5 5 

Sponsor, 40 W. 52nd St.. New York 19 

Est. 1946. Subscription, $8. Type page 

7x10. Published every other Monday. 

Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
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Standard Advertising 
42nd St., New York 18. Published by Na- 
tional Register Pub. Co., Inc Est. 1915 
Subscription, $90. Single copy, $30. Type 
page, 4%x8'% Published April Forms 
close Feb Circulation, 3,200 Rates 

page, plus omplete service, $17 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 35 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 Pub lished by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Est 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building: Coal: Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 

Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
iesignated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes al] the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
*onditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ng, humidification, dehumidification, 
air circulation, and cleaning—calls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
ractor. The steps through which 
uch a job passes are two: (1) design 
ind specification; (2) purchase and 
nstallation. 

The factors involved in the design 
nd specification stage include: Con- 
ulting engineers and architects who do 
heir own engineering; large contrac- 
rs with engineering departments; 
ngineers of large industrial plants; 
ngineers of large buildings; and de- 
gning engineers of air conditioning 
quipment manufacturers. 











Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Group, 1939 


Materials 
Pro- Used and 


Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
EP c maneawee wenn 387,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
sheet metal ......... 1,572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 


Heating, piping and 


SEE sc cbdccnsce 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
Dn ssstetacusnews 2,122 62,384 2,283 11,954 17,044 33,761 
ae 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 
Plumbing with sheet 
I i dcdhckiaere mars 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
, Shaeons daunuee 11,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 56,474 84,043 
EE Or 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 35,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68,725 3,216. 16,906 21,434 32,133 
ee re 8,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 


—Bureau of the Census 








Purchase and installation of the sys- 
tem involves these factors: Large con- 
tractors; engineers of large industrial 
plants; engineers of large buildings; 
air conditioning equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Depending on the services available 
in the community, or the size of the 
job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 
Bearing Refrigerating 
Belts Compressors 


Blowers Condensers 
Boilers Controllers and 


Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 

Unit Coolers Motors 

Duct Dampers Spray Nozzles 

Dehumidifiers Transmission Drives 

Sheet Metal Ducts Damper Operators 
and Fittings Valve Operators 

Fans Ozone Apparatus 

Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 
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Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 
Pipe Fittings Recorders 
Refrigeration Refrigerants 

Fittings Regulators 
Grilles Sheets 
Humidifiers Cooling Surface 
Humidistats Heating Surface 
Insulation Tanks 
Ionization Thermometers 
Cooling Towers Thermostats 
Steam Traps Tools 
Tubing Valves 
Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 

tioning Air Washers 

The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 


ments such as shops, restaurants, ete. 
Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split,system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the,boiler and,part 
by duct distribution. These two ‘sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 












is read by 


the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for new installations, 
maintenance and modernization in industrial plants, 
commercial, public and institutional buildings . . . 





HIGHLY ESSENTIAL 
MARKET—HUNDREDS 
OF MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


The sales opportunities for 
any product required in heating, 
piping and air conditioning are 
three-fold: 

1. In the 
alteration and modernization of exist- 


ing industrial plants and other large 
buildings. 


maintenance, repair, 


2. In the construction of new plants 
and new buildings. 


3. As “original equipment” on 
other manufactured products used in 
our field. 


Each class of work represents a tre- 
mendously large volume potential. 
Practically every industrial plant, 
commercial, public and institutional 
building, now erected or to be built in 
the future, must have some form of 
heating. 


Air conditioning, too, has become a 
vital part of our modern way of living. 
It is essential to the production of a 
vast number of products; and valuable 
to increased business and customer 
goodwill in theatres, stores, restau- 
rants, hotels, railroad passenger cars, 
office buildings, etc. 


Air conditioning contributes to com- 
fort, health and sales in every type of 
indoor space where people gather, live 
and work. 


Piping systems, aside from being 
necessary parts of heating and air 
conditioning installations, provide 
“fluid transportation” for liquids and 
gases vital to manufacturing proc- 
esses. Industrial piping systems are 
the arteries of production. 


SPECIFIED AND 
PURCHASED SEPARATELY 


In all the various ramifica- 
tions of industrial and large 
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Some of the Nearly 200 
Different Products Needed 


for Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Piping 
Installations 
Air Conditioning Heating 
Units Specialties 
Air Diffusers Instruments 
Grilles 


Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Bearings 

Boilers 

Burners, Oil and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 
and Cooling 

Compounds, 
Cleaning and 
Sealing 

Controls, 
Temperature 
Humidity and 
Combustion 


Coolers, Unit Type 
Cooling Towers 


Evaporative 
Condensers 


Exchangers, 
Heating and 
Cooling, Shel! 
and Tube 


Fans and 
Blowers 


Insulation, Pipe, 
Duct and 
Building 

Motors and Drives 

Motor Starters 
and Controllers 

Nozzles, Spray 

Pipe, Tubing 

Pumps 

Refrigerating 
Compressors 
and Specialties 

Sheets, Metal or 
Composition for 
Ducts, Hous- 
ings, Etc 

Steam, Air and 
Water 
Specialties 

Stokers 

Tools and 
Machinery, 

Pipe and 
Sheet Meta! 

Unit Heaters 

Valves and 
Fittings 








building air conditioning, heat- 
ing and piping, nearly 200 dif- 
ferent products are regularly used. 
Invariably such products are speci- 
fied separately, purchased separately, 
then installed in complete system lay- 
outs. Thus both engineers and con- 
tractors are important to your sales. 


BREAKDOWN OF 
HP&AC SUBSCRIBERS 


HP&AC serves the engineers 
and contractors who control 
specifications and purchases for 
new installations, maintenance 
and modernization. These KEY men 


can be classified as follows: 


1. Consulting engineers who draw 
plans and write specifications for in 
dustrial, commercial, public and insti 
tutional heating, piping and air con 
ditioning jobs. 


2. Engineers in the larger manu- 
facturing plants who have charge of 
operation and maintenance of indus- 
trial heating, piping and air condition 
ing systems, and who draw their own 
plans and specifications for alterations 
and additions. 


3. Engineers employed by real 
estate management companies, insur- 
ance companies, chain stores, chain 
hotels, chain theatres, institutions, 
public utilities, the government, etc., 
who have charge of operation and 
maintenance of mechanical equipment 
in buildings owned or operated by the 
organizations with which they are 
connected. 


4. Contractors in heating, piping 
and air conditioning work, who not 
only take contracts for new installa 
tions, but a high percentage of whose 
business is in maintenance, replace 
ments and alterations in existing in- 
dustrial plants, commercial, public and 
institutional buildings. 


5. Design engineers and executives 
who are connected with manufacturers 
of heating, piping and air conditioning 
products. 


6. Wholesalers of heating, piping 
and air conditioning equipment. 


EDITORIAL SUPREMACY 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING is a strictly 
technical publication. Through 
its board of consulting and con- 
tributing editors and its own editorial! 
staff, it has consistently maintained 
itself as a recognized authority, the 
“prestige” paper in its field. 


Our 29 contributing editors are 
active, outstanding engineers. With 
the continuous cooperation of these 
authorities, our staff editors are al- 
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ways in touch with the thinking and 
happenings in every phase of the field. 
Through the years HP&AC has been 
a dominant influence in the progress 
of the industry —the unquestioned 
first preference of engineers and con- 
tractors who make their livelihood 
meeting the field’s requirements. 


49 AWARD OF MERIT 


b , | 
Jor Editorial 
V, Excellence 
| IVOUSTAIAL PAPERS 
/ 1919 
f WARD OF VERIT TO 


. 2 rsd . ts *s* . 
Mating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
\ 
7 “ For special reader comment material 
published during the per ved 
ending December 31. 1918 


tn the eleventh annual 


editorial competition 
= 
sedected & dl - . . 
NousrRia << = 
MARKETING =~ 


An Award of Merit “For Edi- 
torial Excellence” was given to 
HP&AC in the 1949 Eleventh 
Annual Editorial Competition, 
‘onducted by Industrial Marketing. 
HP&AC won this Award for the spe- 


cial reader comment material pub- 


lished during 1948 in its “Open for 
Discussion” department. 


IPORTANCE OF HP&ACs 
WO-WAY APPROACH 


Continuous studies of the in- 
dustrial and large building field 
ndicate clearly that a “Two- 
Way Approach” is necessary for 
n effective job of selling the heating, 
iping and air conditioning: mainte- 
ance and modernization market. 
lere is why. 


Some plants do all of their own 
ating, piping and air conditioning 
ork. Others do much of their own 
ork, but call in contractors to handle 
e larger, more complicated jobs. 


Other plants throughout the coun- 
y rely on contractors ENTIRELY 
ry their maintenance, modernization 
id alteration needs. In such cases, 
e contractor is the Key man in both 
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specifications and necessary equip- 
ment purchases. 

Your sales objective for the indus- 
trial market, therefore, is to reach 
those plants DIRECTLY which do 
enough of their own work to be worth- 
while buying power; and to reach the 
contractors DIRECTLY for all other 
plants. 

In new construction the plans and 
specifications covering air condition- 
ing, heating and piping are drawn up 
by a consulting engineer. Bids are in- 
vited and the contract awarded to a 
heating, piping and air conditioning 
contractor who purchases all equip- 
ment. 

HP&AC reaches the KEY MEN who 
specify and purchase equipment for 
the existing industrial and large build- 
ing heating, piping and air condition- 
ing market, and for every sizable new 
construction job in America today. 
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_ Carries monthly the Journal of the 


_ American Society of Heating and 
| Ventilating Engineers. 





FIRST in Circulation, 
‘in Editorial Service, 
in Advertising Volume 


WRITE FOR our Summary of 
the Chapelle Survey, which 
shows that HP&AC reaches 
engineers and contractors who 
purchase-control the air conditioning, 
heating and piping requirements of 
not less than 30,000 industrial plants 
and not less than 35,000 commercial, 
public and institutional buildings. 


The Survey Summary gives current 
and authoritative marketing data on 
this multi-million dollar market. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of American Artisan 
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SHIPMENTS OF OIL BURNERS AND WARM AIR FURNACES 
PECTSA NDS THOUSAWOS 
i5 T 150 
GIL BURNERS ' WARM AIR FURNACES 
10 1 
” pepis tidus Woeve evaee (eueeeeeee prrpr tries Peeeri feerr eeuva etree? 0 
JFMAMJ JASOWNDJFMAMJJA INO JFMAM JJ ASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMS JASOND JFMAMJJASOND 
_ 1946 194 —1%8 196 19% 7— 19u8 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Because winter air conditioning equipment represented $162 million; ventilators, and refrigeration machin- 


necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oi] burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year ‘round air condition- 
ing equipment. Thus being tactors 1 
the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment aid parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affiliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 


Summer air conditioning cools the 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces 
relative humidity, circulates the air, 
and cleans it by washers or filters. 
Where a central system is used, the air 
is introduced into the space from re- 
mote equipment through ducts and 
grilles which may be the same as those 
used for the winter air conditioning 
system or separate. 


Shipments of complete air condition- 
ing equipment and components and ac- 
cessories for air conditioning and com- 
mercial refrigeration in 1947 were 
valued at $200 million. Shipments of 
components and accessories for air con- 
ditioning and commercial refrigeration 
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equipment, 
machines, 


conditioning 
ice-making 


complete 
$35 million 
$3 million. 


air 
and 


Of the total value of 1947 shipments 
of components and accessories, condens- 
ing units accounted for $79 million, 
compressors and compressor units, $25 
million, centrifugal refrigeration ma- 
chines, $8 million, and heat exchanger 
equipment, $50 million. 

The of self-contained air 
conditioning units shipped in 1947 was 
63,062, 37,483 being room type. 


numbe1 


Manufacturing 


The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, in- 
cluding equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning’s list of more than 
one hundred different major products 
used in the manufacture of air condi- 
tioning equipment and its installation. 
The same publication names nearly 
600 concerns which can manufacture 
the various parts. 

Among the items that make up the 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 
tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, 
brass and copper, innumerable kinds of 
valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 
from simple thermometers to the most 
elaborate recording devices), galvan- 
ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, 
couplings, pipe covering, insulation, 
spray nozzles, pumps, water treatment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
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ery. Many other miscellaneous items 
complete the long list of equipment 
used, 

The number of manufacturers of 


some of the principal equipment and 
units of air conditioning systems is 
given as follows by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning: 


MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AII 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
AND UNITS 
COMPRESSORS, refrigerating entrifugal 
Refrigerating, reciprocating { 
Refrigerating, steam 
CooLEerRs, unit, floor type 
Unit, s ispe nded type 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, absorption and adsorp- 
tion 
FANS, centrifugal 
Propeller i 
Hu MIDIFIERS, central plant 
Direct, spray head 
Unit, room type without heating 
SURFACE, cooling, brings 
Coldwater 
Direct expansion 
UNItTs, air conditioning ymfort 
Summer, central plant type i 
Room coolers 
Store coolers t 
Winter, central plant ty 
Room type 
Year-round, central plant type $ 
Room type 
Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling 
Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 2 
Cooling and dehumidifying, surfac¢ 
cooling 
Heating and humidifyine 
Units, window ventilator and filter 2 
VENTILATORS, roof, fan H 
Roof, gravity 
Unit . it 
WASHERS, air . 4 
15, 1949 
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Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
ise of fans or blowers and accessory 


u 


equipment. 


Heating 


The 1940 Census of Housing carried 
reports on heating equipment from 34,- 
149,065 occupied dwelling units, of 
which 22,656,129 were one-family struc- 
tures. Central heat was reported by 
14,346,835 and other types of heating 
by 19,802,230. 

Of those with central heating 6,919,- 
081 were heated by warm air; and 7,- 
427,754 by steam or hot water. Coal or 
coke was used by 10,903,163 centrally 
heated dwellings; gas by 1,109,587; oil 
by 1,687,737; wood or other fuel by 
646,348. 

Of the 6,919,081 occupied dwelling 
inits heated by warm air, 5,202,264 used 
coal; 722,091, gas; 611,765, oil. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 848 establishments in the field 
of heating and cooking equipment, not 
elsewhere classified. They had ship- 
ments of $1,134.1 million, 281% over 
the amount reported in 1939, the pre- 
vious census year. 

Of this total, $834 million was heat- 
ing equipment and the remainder, cook- 
ing equipment. 

Seven states account for about one- 
half of the country’s production of heat- 
ng equipment. They are Illinois, with 


7% establishments; Indiana, 41; Mas- 
sachusetts, 24; Michigai., 62; New 


York, 80; Ohio, 86; Pennsylvania, 82. 


The largest segment of the heating 

lustry in 1947 was warm air fur- 
naces, parts and attachments, account- 
ng for $175,576,000. A breakdown of 
production is given in the accompanying 
table. 


Steam and hot water heating equip- 
nt accounted for $135,109,000; do- 


mestic heating stoves, $145,542,000; 
ter heaters, except electric, $112,- 
000; other heating equipment, 


S 8.279.000. 


he figure on shipments of’ heating 
Stoves in 1947 is regarded as particu- 
laviy significant, indicating that in spite 
of the wide-spread adoption of auto- 

ic heating in recent years, the in- 
dustry is far from the saturation point. 
1 number of domestic heating stoves 
Shipped was 6,453,997. A break-down 
by types follows: 


No Value 

como) 
( toves 2,728 $ 40,110 
VW 636 3,110 
and wood 669 15,381 
\ ene, gasoline, fuel oil 2,420 87.941 
6,454 $145,542 











Shipments of Warm Air Furnaces in 1947 


(Dollar figures in thousands) 














1947 
Total shipments and 
Product interplant transfer 
Quantity wag Pe 
(units) 
Warm air furnaces and parts amd attachments, sold separately...sssecsesee see $175,576 
Warm air furnaces, by type, as reported in the monthly survey for 1947, 
with revisions obtained in the Census of Manufactures.c.cocscccccsscce 685,149 1.8 ,597 
Forced air: 
Solid fuel (coal, coke, wood): 
Cast iron: 
250,000 BTV bonnet output and undereccccesccscccccccccseccceces 1,962 14,00 
Over 250,000 BTU bonnet output..cccccccccccceccccsccssecesessece 271 176 
Steel: 
250,000 bonnet output and undereccccccccccccccsevcccccceess 28,778 5,403 
Over 2 J Domnet Outpubeccccccccccccccccecescscccccccecce 72 38 
Oil: 
Cast Sram 2/ ccccccvenccccescncestcecccccccocccesecocecesececesoce 1,429 547 
Steel: 
250,000 BIU bonnet output and undersceccccccccccccccccccsccccce 306 ,753 67,30) 
Over 250,000 BTU bonnet outpubececccccccccccccceccccccccescsoece 7,118 3,893 
Gas: 
Cast iron.cecccccccsccs eecccccccces PPYTTITITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT 37,901 »801 
steel 
250,000 BTU bonnet output and under. cccccccccccccscccccsccececes 105,710 18 ,733 
Over 250,000 BTU bonnet output..ccccccccecscscsccccacsesccccece 2,412 1,499 
ravity air flow: 
Solid fuel (coa), coke, wood): 
Cast iron: 
26 inches and under... ccccccccccccceses eocccccecccccoeccecoooce 31,035 ,00L 
Oper 20 IncheScccccccccccccccccccecsccscescccoseccese cecccccces ° 107,132 13,294 
Steel: 
20 inches and UNdePr.cecccccccccccccccccccccccccces ecccccccces 31,961 2,520 
WETTTTITITITITITITITITITIT TTT TT Trt 147,225 16,323 
seccoese MWYTTTTITITITITITTTTT TTT TTT tre 27,193 » 586 
LFONeccccccccceccecccsecce Cocccccccccccccescocccccceseceeooe 3,338 385 
EEE ideas iach tetas sicenaceuiiiebtidbasdniiii 42,188 l, ,067 
attachments for warm air furnaces, including registers, sold 
ITTTITITITITT TTT TTT TTT WETTTITTOCTITTT TTT TTT TTT TTT eee 26,979 














-Bureau of the Census 





The corresponding 1939 figure for 
value was $27,371,000. Other 1947 
shipments were as follows: 

Value 
No $1000) 
Cast iron heating boilers 

Oi 100,999 $18,548 

Gas 36,560 8,756 

Solid fuels 96,346 18,137 

Cast iron boiler, not speci- 

fied by fuel ‘ n.a 2,833 
Parts and accessories for 
cast iron boilers, shipped - 
separatels 34 
(M square Value 
feet) $(000) 
Cast iron radiation 

Radiators (quantity in M _ ; . 

square feet of radiation. 53,390 $22,742 

Convectors (quantity in M 

square feet of equivalent 

direct radiation) ...... 3,330 1,613 
Convector radiation, except 

cast iron 

Nonferrous (quantity in M 

square feet of equivalent : _ 

direct radiation) ....... 9,585 11,858 

Steel (quantity in M 

square feet of equiva- 

lent direct radiation). 8,847 3,243 
Steel heating boilers (15 p.s.i 

steam working pressure 

and under) (units) 

Residential type (177 

square feet of heating 
surface and less) 

Oil-burning 94,123 25,095 

Gas-burning 6,184 2,033 

Stoker-fired 4,584 1,119 

Hand-fired ....... 823 177 

Nonresidential type (over 

177 square feet of 
heating surface) 

Horizontal firebox .... 7,256 8,365 

Scotch tv pe . 670 1,297 

Other , , 586 1,777 

Steel heating boilers, not 

specified by type.. eae 1,266 

Parts and attachments for 

steel heating boilers sold 

separately woken 2,714 
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In the miscellaneous division, gas 
floor furnaces were the largest single 
item, 430,057 being sold with a value of 
$21,725,000. Other shipments included 
267,000 steam and hot water unit heat- 
ers, propeller fan type, $20,501,000; 
141,100 oil floor furnaces, $11,524,000; 
115,297 direct fired unit gas heaters, 
$13,273,000; 1,041,000 tanks for water 
heaters, sold separately, $12,893,000. 

Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of.oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
related equipment. 


Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 
steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
most common type of radiant heating 
system is one in which comparatively 
large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 
heated by embedded hot water or steam 
coils, or warm air ducts. 

Underground steam piping is a sys- 
tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and other 
uses. Many utilities have installed such 
mains in business centers and sell 
steam to large local buildings. 


Oil Heat 


Domestic central oil heating installa- 
tions in 1948 were 460,000, according to 
Fueloil & Oil Heat. This was only 
51.8% of the all-time peak of 888,000 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 


TREMENDOUSLY BIG, 
IMPORTANT MARKET 


As a replacement, moderniza- 
tion, new construction, and orig- 
inal equipment market, “warm 
air” is by far the big end of the 
residential heating and air con- 
ditioning field. 


The last and only complete 
Census of Housing to date 
(1940) showed 2 out of 3 of 
America’s centrally-heated, 
single-family homes heated by 
Warm Air. In recent years, 
better than 3 out of 4 of the new 
centrally-heated, single-family 


homes have been Warm Air 
heated. Of the total sales of 
central heating equipment in 


the last three -years, 80% have 
been Warm Air. 

Sales of warm air furnaces 
have reached unit figures of over 
800,000 annually, with a gross 
f.o.b. factory value of $140,000,- 
000. With the necessary acces- 
sories, duct-work and other ap- 
purtenances such as oil burners, 
stokers, gas burners, controls, 
etc. added in, this field of warm 
air heating represents an annual 
installed volume of close to one 
billion dollars. 

Warm air is the system to 
which summer cooling is readily 
adapted, and the “know-how” 
involved also brings small com- 
mercial cooling and air condi- 
tioning jobs within the scope of 
this field. Large warm air 
furnaces, or direct-fired heaters, 
are also used extensively in 
churches, schools, auditoriums 
and industrial plants. 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


includes ventilating, industrial blow 
piping, fume removal, material col- 
lecting systems, roofing, architectural 
sheet metal, manufacture of metal 
specialties, manufacture and installa- 
tion of skylights, marquees, hoods, etc. 

The hundreds of products adaptable 
to this vast market—and the tools and 
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is read by 


sheet metal work....... 


machines needed in the fabrication 
and erection of these products—con- 
stitute big business. 


READER AUDIENCE OF 
TOP-VOLUME PRODUCERS 


Note, from the Distribution 
Picture on the following page, 
that in warm air heating, resi- 
dential air conditioning and 
sheet metal contracting, 25% 
of the dealers and contractors 
do 80% of the business. Notice 
also the importance of both 
wholesalers and key dealers in 
an effective distribution plan. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN con- 
centrates its circulation among 
those KEY dealer-contractor 
firms doing the bulk of the work, 
among warm air-sheet metal 
wholesalers and among all other 


“Some of the Many Products | 


Used in This Field... 


Air Conditioning Gas Burners 


Furnaces Grilles | 
Air Conditioning Humidifiers 
Units Insulation 
Air Diffusers —- and 
— oe utters 
rod wiers Metal Workers’ 
Air Washers Teoh 
Angles, Bars, Metals and 
Beams, etc. Plastics 
Bearings Motors | 
Belts Oil Burners 
Blower-Filter Refrigerating 
Units Compressors 
Blower-Washer Registers 
Units Regulators | 
Blowers Rivets 
Blower Wheels Sheets 
Coils Solder 
Controls Spray Nozzles 
Dampers Stokers 
Ducts and Switches 
Fittings Testing 
Fans Instruments 
Fan Blades Ventilators 
Fittings and Warm Air 
Accessories Furnaces 
Furnace Cement Welding 
Furnace Cleaners Equipment 








factors important in selling the 
field. 


The ARTISAN’s subscriber 
groups are as follows: 


(1) Key residential air condition- 
tioning, warm air heating dealers, and 
sheet metal contractors. These Key 
organizations are well-established in 
their communities. In almost every 
case they operate sales, engineering 
and shop departments for complete 
fabrication, installation, maintenance 
and repair services. 

(2) Wholesalers and_ distributors 
serving the field. 


(3) Manufacturers and their design 
engineers of products flowing into 
consumption through the Key dealers 
and contractors. 

(4) Public utilities, particularly 
those which have been helping to pro- 
mote residential air conditioning. 

(5) Maintenance departments of in- 
dustrial plants having sheet metal 
fabricating problems. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


STARTING 1880 


The ARTISAN’s editorial pol- 
icy is to cover basic engineer- 
ing, field practices, merchandis- 
ing and management problems 
pertaining to warm air heating, 
residential air conditioning and 
sheet metal design, fabrication 
and installation. News of the 
various branches of the indus- 
try, equipment developments, 
association activities, etc., are 
regular features. 

For over 68 years AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN has been a lead- 
ing factor in the progressive de- 
velopments of the warm air 
heating industry. It is today 
the unquestioned preference of 
the thousands of Key dealers 
and contractors, who as a group 
purchase-control practically this 
entire market. 


In its field, the ARTISAN is FIRST 
in Cireulation; FIRST in Editorial 
Service to Readers; FIRST in Adver- 
tising Volume. 
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the dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of | 
all residential air conditioning, warm air} 
heating, and . 
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OILBURNER SALES By TYPES 








1948 


7.3 %o 





1947 


6.2 % 





FIVE-YEAR PREWAR AVG. 








f : } HIGH PRESSURE 
f ] LOW PRESSURE 


UZ VERTICAL ROTARY 
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1948 was still 
the experience 


reacneu il 


the third best vear in 


of the industry 

Central heating domestic installa- 
tions e increased 9% to 3,978,860 
in spite of reeord high replacements 
(90.750) a losses to other fuels 
(40,950) 

Fuel & Oil Heat commented that 
1948 marked a return to normal in the 
oilheating field for the first time in 
even yeal Installatien losses suf- 
fered during the war years were made 
ip in 1946 and 1947. A projection of 
the prewar line indicating the indus- 
try’s rate f increase gives a normal 
expectancy of about 500.000 installa- 
tions in 1949 

Last year was also significant as 
being the first in which installations 
in new homes (and a few old homes 
not before entrally heated) were 
greater than conversions from othe. 
fuels. The 195.520 burners and units 
used in new homes were 42.5‘ of all 
installatior contrasted with 152,749, 


or 32.2° whic! 


fuels 


significant 


were used to replace 
handfired 
It is 


domesti 


that of the 460,046 
installations 
last year not all were shipped from fac- 
1948 The total includes 
burners and units out of 

tocks du the Fac- 
including and 
unit 
will approximate 


oilheating made 


tories W 
used 

year. 
export 
manufacturers, 
last 


10.066 
dealers’ 


tory 


ing 
shipme! ts, 
burners shipped to 
probably year's 
installations 


High pressure and low pressure 
burner installations gained last year at 
the expense f vertical rotary and 


vaporization types. This may be a re- 


flection of the publicity given to kero- 
sene and light oil scarcity Space 
heaters and water heaters using light 


grades of fuel also were off sharply. 


Of the 460,046 domestic burners and 
units installed last year, 195,520, or 
12.5 were in new homes or existing 


homes not previously centrally heated. 
This compares 283,298, or 31.9% 


in 1947 152,749 burners 


52 


with 


There were 





COMPARISON 


OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 








1948 


q> 











1941 





OILBURNERS 





E=—F" Gaseurners 


(——) SToKers 








and Oil 





and units used to replace handfired 
fuels, accounting for 33.2’ of the 
total, against 502,656, or 56.6° in the 


vear before. Replacements of old oil- 
burners took 90,750, or 19.7% of the 
1948 total, compared with 58,613 or 
6.6° in 1947. There were 16,856 stokers 


replaced by oil or 3.7% of the year’s 
installations, against 39,964 or 4.5% of 
the 1947 installations. Replacements of 


gas took 4,171 or 0.9% last year, com- 
pared to 3,552, or 0.4% the year be- 
fore. 

While the industry was replacing 
173,776 installations burning other 
fuels last year, 40,950 oilburner users 


switched to other forms of heat. There 
were 29,743 former oil users who went 
to gas; 1,105 switched to elec- 
tricity; 4,938 who bought new stokers, 


who 


and 5,164 who went back to handfired 
coal. 
Stokers 

While the stoker industry reached 
its peak in 1946, sales in 1948 were 


85,466 units, a gain of 24% over 1947 
The largest number sold in 1948 was 
Class 1 (capacity under 61 lbs. of coal 
per hour) which amounted to 70,883. 
Sales of Class 2 stokers (61 to 100 lbs 
per hour) were 5,645 and Class 3 (101 


to 300 lIbs.), 5,292. 


Coal-Heat estimated that 1,500,000 
stokers are now in use. 
Largely pioneered by the coal in- 


dustry as a means of offsetting the 
competition of other fuels, the smaller 
stokers have created a rapidly growing 
market for stoker coal. Stoker co: 
consumption is now running at a rate of 
approximately 49,000,000 tons annual- 
ly, Coal-Heat reports, and these figures 
do not include the coal used in Class 5 
stokers—(those feeding 1,201 Ib. 
coal per hour). 

While a substantial percentage of 
the nation’s stoker distributors and 
dealers are coal men, they are concern 
ed with the sale of various types 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 
—special controls, furnaces, boilers, 
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water heaters, attic fans, room coolers. 
Many dealers provide 24-hour engineer- 
ng service and devote particular at- 
tention to both heating modernization 
and new construction. 


One ton of bituminous coal in five 

used for domestic heating—some- 
thing over 100 million tons a year; 
nearly three out of four tons of anthra- 
cite or some 40 million tons; some 8 
million tons of coke; and 1% million 
one-half of the lignite—a 
grand total of over 150 million tons 
annually—which is 50% more than 
that used by the railroads and about 
twice that used by the electric utilities. 


tons, or 


Based on present status of the heat- 
ng facilities in use in the United 
States, residential building owners of 
this country, according to Coal-Heat, 
an buy to advantage in the next few 
vears: 4.7 million new boilers; 9.6 mil- 
lion warm air furnaces; 12 million 
pace heaters; 20 million water heat- 
rs; 13 million heat regulators and 10 

llion stokers. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Shipments of plumbing fixtures were 
sharply in 1948 over 1947, according 
the Bureau of the Census. Ship- 
ents in 1948 had a wholesale value of 
94.7 million Shipments of metal 
mbing fixtures amounted to $171.5 
llion, a gain of 36% over 1947, while 
es of vitreous china fixtures were 
1.2 million, an increase of 41% over 


hi. 


Included in 1948 shipments were 
708 drinking fountains, 3,212,115 
atories, 3.357.478 vitreous water 


sets, 3,006,850 vitreous china urinals, 
17,753 kitchen sinks and 1,909,238 


htubs. 


‘he most notable development in the 
mbing, heating and air-conditioning 
istry in the early part of 1949, ac- 
ding to reports by manufacturers 








Distribution of Stokers, By States— 

An Estimate As of 1 January, 1949 

New England 61,650 POT eTeeeery Te 42,000 
SS. 6s wwain 6,800 Alabama tea eh 13,500 
New Hampshire ........... 4,700 Mississippi ..... 9,000 
Vermont ...... 4,400 West North Central 240,000 
re as ek an 34,850 Minnesota ....... 59,000 
ON re ee 3,300 lowa ...... 61,000 
Connecticut ...... 7,600 Missouri ........... 86,000 

Middle Atlantic 208,000 North Dakota . 7,000 
New York ... 81,000 South Dakota 8,000 
ee err ee 22,000 Nebraska ..... 13,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 105,000 Kansas 6,000 

South Atlantic ...... 118,250 West South Certral barate 1,500 
Delaware Say le 2,750 Arkansas ; ia enn (1) 
Maryland ......... ; 11,000 Louisiana bras ees ain (1) 
District of Columbia... 7,500 Oklahoma Sta ie ara ae eo aerate (1) 
eer ee 23,000 _ eh ee (1) 
Co” ee 11,000 Mountain ......... 109,600 
a eee 37,000 Montene ...... 9,000 
South Carolina 12,000 nh Tn ee ue 21,000 
Georgia TReTrrriee eer 14,000 Wyoming 5,000 
Florida .......--.-.e+eeee: (1) IEG 6 5 ice 6 6 6% ws 34,000 

East North Central........... 662,000 New Mexico ..... re (1) 
Ohio ... a 0gS | oe a aE 101,000 Arizona ... ' Se iat (1) 
EN 8. dee aad malin aes 82,000 = ; oe .... 39,000 
ad or os asin os sy ee A 236,000 SN ios o/u ws x0 ee oe 1,600 
eee 160,000 Pacific ...... 23,100 
Wisconsin acne Aten . 83,000 Washington 18,000 

East South Central Terres. Oregon .... eee 4,500 
IR re re 30,000 California ... tame 600 

Ee eee 1,520,000 
(1) Unknown. 











Coal-Heat 





and wholesalers to Domestic Engineer- 
ing, is their all out effort to promote 
sales. Manufacturers are increasing 
production facilities, improving plant 
operations, intensifying distribution to 
make available finer plumbing and 
heating products than ever before. 
Manufacturers’ representatives, whole- 
salers and contractor-dealers are unify- 
ing their sales efforts by a revival of 
old-fashioned, hard-hitting selling 
techniques. Selling courses and instruc- 
tion periods are being revamped; point 
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of purchase materials are more care- 
fully used in greater quantities and to 
better advantage; spot radio programs, 
direct mail efforts and intensified per- 
sonal selling are all being improved to 
bring greater sales totals. 

Particularly noteworthy are the new 
and extensive showrooms built by con- 
tractor-dealers and remodeling and ex- 
pansion among those who had show- 
rooms before the war. A recent study 
by Domestic Engineering shows that 
80% of contractor-dealers have show- 
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New Home Construction 


Estimates for the balance of 1949 
show that new home construction wil! 
continue at high levels. Public con- 
struction of residential buildings is 
forecast to be 135% higher than in 
1948. Plumbing and heating con- 
tractors are still finding a major 
portion of their business in this active 
field. 
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MERCHANDISING is the one word which de- 
scribes, most aptly, the business of the Domestic 
Engineering Contractor Dealer. He is the man 
who represents the only logical outlet for the sale 
of all types of heating, plumbing, air conditioning 
and related equipment and appliances. He is the 
man who, in the interest of public health, comfort 
and safety, recognizes his responsibility to his 
community and its welfare through product selec- 
tion. He is the man who, through forthright and 
aggressive merchandising methods, has built up 
his business to a large scale basis. 


Briefly stated, this is the man who represents the 
readership of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING... 
the man upon whom you must depend for the vol- 
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ume sale of your products if they have an applica- 
tion to this broad field. In turn, he is the man who 
depends, to a great degree, upon the merchandising 
and technical assistance he obtains from the pages 
of his business publication, DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING. Largely through this assistance he 
has become a better merchandiser and a key factor 
in the well being of his community. 


Given the opportunity, the Domestic Engineering 
Contractor Dealer is in a position to gain imme- 
diate acceptance for your products in his locality 
and it follows that the most effective way in which 
to impress him with the merits of these products 
is through the advertising pages of DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING. 


A. Record. of 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Thirteen times, from 1939 to 1949 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLI 
CATIONS have received high Awards 
for Editorial Excellence in competition 
with hundreds of other business publica 
tions. These Awards offer further con 
vincing evidence of the high character of 
the editorial content which has mad 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLI- 
CATIONS outstanding through th: 
years. 
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IN DOMESTIC ENGINEERING MARKET! 


Commercial & 
Institutional Construction 


Institutional and Commercial con- 
struction for 1948 and the first six 
months of 1949 is exceeding all pre- 
records in lu 
Plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing constitute a substantial part of 
the $6 Billion-plus to be spent by this 


Home Remodeling 


An analysis of F.H.A. Loans for the 
period July 1, 1947 through December 
31, 1948 indicates that the prepon- 
derance of home remodeling, whether 
considered by dollar-volume or num- 
ber of loans, is for plumbing and, 
heating. 30.6% of all loans were for 
this purpose, constituting 31.6% of 
the dollar volume. 


vious 


field. 





dollar volume. 

























No promotional effort in the Domestic Engineering 
field is quite complete unless it takes into consid- 
eration the wholesaler who is responsible for the 
broad scale distribution of your products, the en- 
gineer who specializes in the design and layout 
of mechanical equipment in this field, and other 
large volume buying and specifying factors serv- 
ing this field. These are the men who are constant 
users of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY, the large annual volume de- 
signed specifically to aid them in their daily speci- 
fying and purchasing activities. 


When your catalog material and specification data 
appear in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY you keep this vital product 





information directly before these men throughout 
the year. Actually you perform an additional 
service for them by making your products easier 
to buy and specify. 


Together DOMESTIC ENGINEERING and 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DI- 
RECTORY constitute the backbone of every well- 
conceived promotional program. They offer you 
the most practical, most economical and most ef- 
fective approach to the tremendous Domestic En- 
gineering Market. 





How We Can 


Sewe You! 





The numerous facilities of the DOMESTIC ENGINEERING organization are 
at the disposal of every manufacturer who uses advertising space in either of these 
publications. We are prepared to assist you in virtually all phases of your market- 
ing problems. These include Catalog Preparation and Reprinting, Marufacturers’ 
Representative Service, Marketing and Research assistance, List Rental and Mail- 
ing Services and many other functions that are equally vital to complete and 
effective product merchandising. If you are not entirely familiar with these publi- 
cations or its essential services, Consult Your Advertising Agency or write direct Lt 
for detailed information. 
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Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Book NUMBER 


Wren you see this emblem— 
in a business publication’s promotional 


copy in the advertising business papers, 





on folders, circulars and other promotion 
—you are being reminded that the pub- 
lication has filed complete media data 
and the factual story of its market, edi- 
torial services, market surveys, and 


similar information in 


this edition of 


THE MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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and adding these to those 
showrooms on their plan- 
will have showrooms 
These contractor- 
using to full advantage 
such devices as island display, focal 
int lighting. complete model kitchens 
and bathrooms and short wave radio 
communication to repair crews. 
Contractor-dealers are keenly aware 
the potential market for plumbing, 
air-conditioning products 
remodeling of America’s 


rooms now 
have 
boards. 43¢ 


future. 


who 


Oo 
a 


the near 





lealers are 


neating and 


reated DY 


homes and institutions. An analysis 
of the loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration from July 


through December, 1947, indicates that 
14% of the loans were for plumbing 
and heating products and that this con- 
tituted 35.5% of the dollar volume of 
loans insured These property im- 
provement loans totaled in 1946, 
$320,593,000; in 1947, $533,573,000; in 
1948, $614,227,000. 

The wide extension of electrical fa- 
lities and the farm electrification pro- 


gram have opened up over a million 
new prospects for plumbing, heating 
d air-conditioning equipment. With 


» coming of electrical power one mil- 
farms have become immediate 
spects for water systems and pumps. 
1947, 763,000 water systems were 
|. This figure was exceeded in 1948. 
n this rural area with electric power 
re still exists a market for 2,000,000 
water systems. Replacement esti- 
tes reach 150,000 a year. When these 
ms have been sold water systems, 
| coupled with those already having 
‘rr systems, the total remodeling 
n market for both bath and flush 
ets approximates 2,759,000 units. 


he importance of the plumbing and 
ting contractor-dealer, for the mer- 
ndising of products in this field has 
emphasized in a water softener 
Su’vey conducted by the Wisconsin Ad- 
ising Service in Waukesha County, 





Wisconsin. The plumbing contractor- 
dealer was by far the most important 
element in the sale of a water softener. 


Retailing 


During 1949, retail outlets in the 
plumbing-heating industry (plumbing- 
heating contractors) reached an all- 
time high of 63,163, according to 
Plumbing & Heating Business. Prior 
to World War II the number was 
around 47,000. War conditions reduced 
this to 40,000. The increase is propor- 
tionate to increases in some other re- 
tail lines. 

At the same time, the magazine re- 
ports, great increases were noted in the 
number of contractors engaged in re- 
tailing as against contracting. Con- 
tractors who operate stores now num- 
ber 14,676—probably double pre-war 
number. 

Other statistical information on the 
character of industry retailers became 
available for the first time in mid-1949. 
For instance, the division between 
plumbing contractors, heating contrac- 
tors and “combination shops’—that is, 
contractors doing both plumbing and 


heating work—was definitely estab- 
lished. Of the 63,163 contractors in 
this field, 84% were classified as to 


type of business, the magazine reports. 


Of these, 20,487 or 38.6% do plumb- 
ing only; 4,906 or 9.3% do heating 
only; and 27,659 or 52.1% do both 


plumbing and heating. 

There are great local variations from 
those national averages, Plumbing & 
Heating Business says, giving as one 
example the New England area where 
the following data was obtained: 


Plumbing Contractors ..... 3.1% 
Heating Contractors ...... 1.3% 
Plumbing and Heating 

Comtreetene. ccc ctcweeave 95.6% 
Other statistical information made 


available in the industry for the first 
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time this year includes data showing 
there are 19,917 contractors who have 
classified telephone directory listings in 
the United States; 16,237 who are 
rated at $2,000 or higher by a leading 
national credit agency; 11,742 who are 
members of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers; 4,680 who carry on 
advertising in their daily newspapers. 


Sheet Metal Working 


Preliminary figures from the 
Census of Manufactures showed 1,708 
manufacturers of sheet metal work, 
compared with 1,262 in 1939, the pre- 
vious census year. Employes increased 
from 24,740 to 42,643, and value of 
products, from $137.3 to $424.3 million. 
The industry spent $197.9 million for 
materials, fuel, electricity and con- 
tract work in 1947, and $13.2 million 
for new plant and equipment. 

Nine states had almost two-thirds of 
the establishments. They were Cali- 
fornia, 223; Illinois, 114; Kentucky, 
13; Massachusetts, 89; Michigan, 102; 
New Jersey, 83; New York, 216; Ohio, 
119; Pennsylvania, 106. All other 
states had 643. 

Production in 1947 was as follows: 
1947 
value 
quod) 


1947 


Item 
Sheet metal products, except metal 


tanks $417,024 


Roofing: 
eben, Ge COR, cnccadccescensses 
Aluminum, all types............ 
Other metals, all types......... 
Roof drainage, equipment........ 
Furnace, smoke pipe, 
ducts, and fittings .......essses 
Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, 
and similar products........... 
Restaurant, hotel, and _ kitchen 
sheet metal equipment (table 
tops, drainboard tops, etc.). 
Other sheet metal work (air con- 
ditioning ducts, dust collector 
system ducts, metal awnings, 
metal siding, cornices and sky- 
lights, roof ventilators, stove 
pipe and elbows, bins, etc.).... 
Sheet metal work, not reported 
OP GOR svevesesedssscvosese eee 


25,289 
39,956 

3,239 
19,943 
36,034 


48,113 


20,853 


75,266 


48,331 
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Net controlled, August issue 13,072 
New Prgland....... 2,164 West South Central 77 
Middie Atlentio._.. 4,230 Mountain States... 147 
South Atlantica... 0846 Pacific States Tl0 
East North Central 2.933 Canada 230 


East South Central 137 Miscellaneous 
West North Central 1,239 Foreign ........... 259 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Dealers and distributors: Oilheating dealers and dis- 
tributors 8,527; fueloil dealers or distributors 5,238; 
public utilities 24; wholesale heating and ollheating 
supply jobbers 793. Manufacturers: Oilheating and 
airconditioning manufacturers and executives 578; 
oilheating and airconditioning accessory manufac- 
turers and executives 1,046; research, libraries, gov- 
ernment officials, miscellaneous classifications — 
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4)ne Dominant Medium: 











ountry, and has established FUELOIL 
& Ol HEAT as its recognized counsel and 
auth rity. 

More advertisers buy more pages in FUEL- 
OIL & OIL HEAT than any other oilheating 
paper. The one best reason for using this pub- 
lication to reach the industry is that it sells 
them. A few examples of its selling power are 
—An advertiser ran a page ad and received 
$20,000 worth of new business A half 


Oil Heat 


page ad by another advertiser, featuring an 
instruction booklet, pulled 408 inquiries in 
one month . . . For still another advertiser, 
ten days after his ad appeared, he had re- 
ceived replies from 21 states . . . While an 
oilburner manufacturer got 288 replies in 5 
weeks from his ad . . . A combustion chamber 
manufacturer, using a FUELOIL & OIL 
HEAT mailing list, secured 25.2% orders by 
following up his inquiries . 


PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE OILHEATING MARKET 


In 1948 domestic burners and units in use 
increased 9%e over the previous year 

Only about two-fifths of American homes 
with central heating plants have automatic 
heating. With a high level of income and 
reasonable prosperity throughout the country, 
and with every probability that this will con- 
tinue for at least several years, the potential 
market for oilheating among the three-fifths 
if homes mow using hand-fired coal is so 
great that it will be very difficult to seriously 
retard it. 

In recent surveys, thousands of families all 
over the nation have told reporters of theit 
fuel preference. From Maine to California, 
from Canada to Texas, an overwhelming ma- 

rity of home owners want oil burners 

“As an example of this sweeping preference 
for fueloil heating, these interesting tabula- 
tions of oilburner sales for 1948 are proof 
positive of the buying power of this industry: 
Of the total oilburner sales in 1948, 33.2% 
replaced hand-fired coal; 19.7% replaced old 
il burners; 3.7% replaced stokers; 0.9% re- 
placed gas heating units; and 42.5% went 
into new homes. 

Dealers whose principal volume is in oil- 
ourner sales dominate the market, as shown 
by the accompanying chart. In 1948 they 
sold 38.2% of all oilburners 
Fueloil distributors rank second in oil- 
rner sales, with 31.4% of the total. 
Plumbing and heating dealers are the third 
argest sellers of oilburners, with 9% of all 
r sales 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. + Phone LExington 2-4566 
Chicago Office: 549 W. Washington Bivd. ¢ Central 6-0545 





Burner service men rank fourth, with 5.6% 
of oilburner sales. 


Coal dealers accounted for only 3.1% of all 
the oilburners sold. 


Other business firms, principally those 
whose largest dollar volume was in home 
appliances, hardware, and sheet metal, made 
12.7% of all 1948 oilburner sales. 


The dealer in oilheating equipment is in 
variably wedded to the fuel oil business. A 
recent study disclosed that 63% of all oil- 
burner sales are accompanied by a new fueloil 
contract. Fueloil is an important segment of 
the oilburner dealer's 
business and vice-versa, 
because it makes pos- 
sible a continuing cus- 
tomer relationship with 
profit possibilities far be- 
yond those of the orig- 
inal sale. A dealer who 
has been in business a 
few years, and who has 
managed to get an oil con- 
tract with most of his oil- 
burner installations, usu- 
ally finds that his dollar 
volume from oil is run- 
ning around five times the 
dollar volume from his 
equipment sales. Thus, oil- 
heating becomes a very stable 
and deep-rooted _ business, 
somewhat like a public utility. 








BURNER SALES LEADERS 








PERCENT OF TOTAL BURNER SALES MADE 
By DEALERS WHOSE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
(LARGEST DOLLAR VOLUME) WAS IN— 
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Shipments of Fans, Unit Heaters and Accessories, Last Half, 1948 
























































Shipments Orders booked 
_—— 1948 1948 1947 
Fourth Third Fourth Third fourth 
quarter quarter’ quarter quarter quarter 
Psi na EUs does oe Pe eakeRades thin Wnweocden +] $27,417,916] ~23,781,536 | 523,412,536 | 525,959,476 | 120,957,410 
Pan and blower group, tetaleccccccccccoccccccses ° 14,431,089 14,244,578 12,( 89 457 | 13,738,644 {| 10,984,602 
Centrifugal fans ANd DLOWOTSeeeesseeerereeeeees 9,319,058 8,267,456 7,793, 377 | 8,880, 339 79448,034 
Blower ZELteP ambseccccccccccecccceccesccece ° 730,779 761,257 453,854 784,465 | 578,440 
Classes I and II fans...e.se.e+seseeeeeeeees ; 2,468, 310 1,942,588 2,067,495 2,390,197 | 2,125,667 
Classes III and IV fLanSesseeesseeeeereveeees . 2,224,005 1,618,156 1,968, 785 | 251455778 | 1,532,934 
Furnace and light weight air conditioning 
—— b66s00h065860006065000060008 068060004 1,171,228 | 1,259 48 | Fhb, » 228 | 1,110,942 1,174,561 
In ustrial faNSeeseeeeesses weude tes eeeeeeee| 1,906,057 1,996, 326 | 1,688, 568 | 1,642,836 1,516,017 
Small housed blowers (utility sets)........6. { 818,679 689, 64,5 | O70 54k? | 806,121 | 430,415 
Propeller fans........ er eescceceeronccccccccccs | 2,637,132 4,049,268 | 2,146,465] 2,914,669 2,191,223 
Directly connected to driver....ecseess te eeee! 1,486,240 2,103, 684 | 1,190,473 | 1,443,124 | 956,618 
Belt drivens...ssseesceeesseeneceesenesens ° | 646, 58s 1,522,376 755,578 | 1,190,019 1,087,539 
Penthouses, shutters, guards, and other 
SE atnkdinil dancciesdesadhscecdush ; 504,308 423,188 | 200,41, | 281,526 147,066 
Axial fans 028,092 Bis y217 | 72,468 9 35943 
IS SEE ka ee a pansaien | 1,028, ble 217 7 53,161 7359437 
Directly connected to driver....ccecceseccece e| 576,528 425,803 357,391 533, 312 395,499 
gS SEE: RE eae ant L515 564 | 418,41, | 415,077 419,369 39,938 
Parts for fans and blowers........sescsseceses ° 1,446,807 | 1,083,657 | 1,377,147 | 990 54,5 509 , 908 
Unit heater group, total.....csscccsssescceececs «| 12,647,916| 9,318,840] 11,115,613/ 11,810,50< 5764729 
j | 
Unit heaters.....sssssesesseesssereseeeecsenes | 9,819,633 7,087,830 8,377,393 | 6,478,030 3,107,388 
Stean or hot water heating elements... covcce ° | 6,117,193 3,885,247 5 9087, 738 | 5,021,716 457955228 
Centrifugal fan type (blower).......ssees- ° 1,014,473 600, 796 834,604 933,276 Thh 885 
Propeller fan type......sescecsececceccecs ; 5,102,720 35 284,451 yy 2535134 yy OBB , Lads 4.9050, 343 
Gas-fired and electric heating elements...... 3,702,440 3,202,583 3 289,655 35456,314 3,312,160 
Unit ventilators.....sssesesecees ecercccecconce 1,053, 657 776,117 1,112,989 1,377,927 492,014 
Heat transfer coils.. Poeccrcccccesoccesooccece ° 1,643,971 1,380,729 1,480,862 | 1,582,029 758,678 
ape OF GI ceccccccccscccoccces ateeene 1,559,483 1,308,099 1,431,837 | 1,795, 780 735,540 
DEUCE nates Siobs sochababeacdaeseia 84,488 72,630 49,025 86,249 23,138 
Parts for unit heaters and unit ventilators.... 130,655 74,164 lh, 369 72,516 18,649 
118 
ROP GENT s eccccscssdtatcccccccssceccescccesecs 338,911 216,118 207,466 410,330 | 296,079 
* Revised, 
B , 
In addition to its prominent position #round buildings, as well as the pro- metal shops. This is logical as the 
duction of parts or sheet metal items sheet metalworking machinery and 


in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 

Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, canopies, 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 


Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 


Hollow metal door manufacture. 


Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 


Manufacture and sale of meta] spe- 
cialties. 
Metal buildings, roofing. 


Sheet metal work, according to Sheet 
Metal Worker, comprises the fabrica- 
tion, assembly, erection and installa- 
tion of sheet metal work in, on and 
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for industrial use. 


The composite nature of the sheet 
metal industry is revealed in the an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to 5,724 
sheet metal shops throughout the coun- 
try. Of the 2,067 replying, 80% are en- 
gaged in warm air heating, 68% in 
winter air conditioning, 69% in venti- 
lation, 40% in attic ventilation, 44% 
in summer cooling, 63% in exhaust and 
blower work, 51% in metal roofing, 
25% in slate roofing, 27% in built up 
roofing, 50% do skylight work, 35% 
smoke stack and pipe work, 57% do 
kitchen and restaurant work and 19% 
do plumbing and radiator heating. 
These reports were from the better 
class of shop as indicated by the fact 
that 33% have power equipment. 

The average shop is active in six and 
a half major classifications of work, 
and of the 2,067 shops replying only 
373 were considered specialized shops. 
These were classified on the basis that 
75% of the shops’ work was in one 
classification. 


One fact frequently overlooked by 
those not familiar with the industry is 
that warm air heating is definitely a 
part of the work performed by sheet 


tools found in a sheet metal shop are 
required for the installation of warm 
air furnaces. 

Sheet metal shop owners are mer- 
chant contractors. Although they buy 
a great many items for resale, they do 
not carry on an over-the-counter busi- 
ness, as practically all items purchased 
are either resold as part of a contract, 
requiring more or less labor in connec- 
tion with its installation or erection, or 
the purchases are used for carrying on 
the business. For example, a warm ai! 
furnace purchased is sold as part of 
the heating system. Or the purchase 
may include a brake which is used for 
shop equipment. 

Sheet metal shop owners must have 
both mechanical and engineering abil- 
ity. More or less fabricating must be 
done in connection with all materials 
before they are disposed of. Engineer- 
ing ability is called into play on mar 


jobs. If a factory wishes to have 
refuse collecting system, the _ sheet 
metal contractor must estimate an 


select the proper size of fan or ex- 
hausters and motor, and design an 


install the proper size of hood 
branches, mains, dust collectors ar 
the like. 
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READER INTEREST 


SNIPS is packed each month, from cover to cover, 
with hundreds of live news stories and exclusive pic 
tures of the trade it serves. No long contributed 
stories. It's all field gathered material, secured the 
hard way, rubbing shoulders with the readers. Such 
work gets for the periodical a reader interest seldom 
found in a trade publication. You'll find this feature 
the basis of the sensational! inquiry pulling power and 
sales producing value of advertising space in SNIPS 
By making up the paper with a feature on every open 
page we give all copy choice position, either up in 
front or alongside this live reader. There are no buried 
sds—no ‘back of the book" in SNIPS 


MANY ALERT ADVERTISERS 


SNIPS is proving to be a very effective advertising 
medium for many alert supply firms in the industry 
Many use SNIPS and no other paper. During the past 
year over 350 firms used space with us. These valued 
patrons see in our !1,622 readers a carefully selected 
and substantial buying group, worthy of ‘‘talking to 
month after month. We feel confident we can make 
SNIPS advertising do an equally good job for you 
Good returns is the reason behind our constantly en 
arging advertisers’ index. It's nearly doubled since 
41. We hope we can include you in it—in ‘49, 


MODERATE RATES 


Rates for space have always been conservative. The 
c ly figured current rate with cream coverage 
able at the extremely lower rate per thousand 
bution is truly an exceptional value at this time 
y y standard of comparison. This wouldn't be pos 
ble were it not for the extra revenue received from 
e increasing sales in our book department and the 


sale of color space, preferred positions, plus the add- 
ed returns from copy on short duration orders. You 
get real value in SNIPS advertising. 


ABOUT SNIPS’ MAILING LIST 


t's truly a select group that gets. SNIPS. They are 


rhe tstanding firms and individuals in the trade 
wh the better supply houses are selling or trying to 
sel! They are the contracting and installing concerns 
wh the principal jobbers and distributors of the 


nd y—people who really know their territories best 
— der worthy of cultivation by mail promotion 


anc salesmen's calls. It is through the cooperation of 
the bbers and distributors of the industry that 
we ve gotten together the mailing list used in the 
ise h of SNIPS. We conscientiously believe it is 
the rid's finest concentrated. group of buyers in our 


y in existence today. We urge you to reach 
through the use of advertising space in SNIPS 


SNIPS PERSONNEL READY TO SERVE YOU 
ON YOUR ADVERTISING NEEDS. 


ED CARTER HAROLD F. HOY 
Publisher Eastern Adv. Mar. 
CK CARTER H. FORREST OAKES 
ness Manager Western Adv. Mgr. 
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e Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


e@ most readers 
e@ most news 
e most advertisers 








This live, friendly, close to the reader periodical 
"continues to go places" in reader interest, in- 
tense coverage and trade popularity. 


An effective medium preferred by many Nota- 
ble Industrial Advertisers year after year, and 
many Prominent Jobbers who know their mar- 
ket well. 


We maintain our fine lists of known, reputable 
buyers, through constant cooperative work with 
the jobber trade of the industry. 


You'll find these jobbers, who know to whom the paper goes, alert to put 
a real sales push, behind products advertised in "Snips". Or, if you sell 
your goods direct to the trade, you will find "Snips'’ advertising putting 
you in touch with the industry's best. 


. . . Don't overlook detailed information in 
panel at left and CCA mailing report item- 


ized below. . . . Nearly 350 outstanding 
supply firms used space with us during the 
past year... . We cordially invite you to 
join them. ... 


DON’T MISS OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 
January Annual Issue—March Anniversary 
Spring Market Issue—September Fall Mar- 
ket Issue—December Holiday Greeting.— 
Further information gladly sent on request. 








While distributed in 48 
States and widely in Can 
ada, the shaded area of the 
map shows where SNIPS 
circulation is most intense 
4t's the area where warm 
air heat predominates and 
where sheet metal work, in 
all its branches, has made 
its greatest strides 














Breakup Below Shows Net “CCA” Count of Our Monthly Mailings 


Alabama 209 =«lowa 693 New Hampshire | Texas 176 
Arizona 66 Kansas 264 New Jersey 44 Vermont 10 
Arkansas 95 Kentucky 156 New Mexico 104 Virginia 39 
California 148 ~=Louisiana 23 New York 230 Utah 45 
Canada 63 Maine 6 North Carolina 98 Washington 73 
Colorado 124 Maryland 27 North Dakota 19 West Virginia 152 
Connecticut 24 Massachusetts 38 Ohio 1,39 Wisconsin 774 
Delaware 3. Michigan 1,364 Oklahoma 18 Wyoming 56 
Dist. of Columbia 15 Minnesota 483 Oregon 27 ~=CVdC.: S.. Territories 7 
Florida 80 Mississippi 140 Pennsylvania 317 Foreign 6 
Georgia 37. = Missouri 321 Rhode Island | 

Idaho 48 Montana 50 South Carolina 39 Grand Tota 11,979 
Illinois 2,119 Nebraska 447 South Dakota 72. Average for 

Indiana 990 Nevada 4 Tennessee 218 period 11,703 





A Journal of Constructive Help Founded by The Present Publisher in 1932 for the Sheet 
Metal, Ventilation, Air Conditioning and Warm Air Heating trades and those who do 
Roofing Work in Connection. 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET a Monthly CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Ed Carter 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


21. Facts and Developments on Heat- 
ing and Ventilating. 

Heating & Ventilating has put into 
special folders results of a survey 
among engineer-contractors, showing 
their purchases of equipment for heat- 
ing, ventilating, piping, refrigeration 
and allied uses. 


22. Plumbing and Heating Market by 
States. 

Domestic Engineering has developed 
quotas for the United States and for 
every state for the sale of plumbing 
and heating products. Charts give the 
user a quick picture of the potential 
for each territory. 


23. How to Prove the Value of Your 
Business Paper Advertising in 
Terms of Dollars and Cents. 

This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 
of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 


actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. 


24. A Quick Picture of the Publication 
and Field of “Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning.” 

An_ illustrated 1 
heating, piping and air 
markets in industrial, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings is- 
sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 
providing the services of the industry, 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and suggests possible development 
of new ones for such usage. A break- 
down of the publication’s readership is 
given and a summary of editorial poli- 
cies and aims is presented. 


covering the 
conditioning 


survey 


25. What the Sheet Metal Contractor 


Buys and Sells. 
This detailed analysis was issued by 
Sheet Metal Worker from a question- 
naire sent to 5,724 shops. 


26. The Domestic Engineering Market. 

A description of the market for such 
mechanical equipment as heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning and appli- 
ances in homes, institutions, industrial, 
commercial and governmental struc- 
tures. It includes also an analysis of 
the merchandising methods of Domes- 
tic Engineering dealers. Available from 
Domestic Engineering. 


27. Fuel Oil Marketing Data. 


Fueloil and Oil Heat has issued a 
number of data sheets showing sales 
of various types of oilburners and ac 
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cessories over a number of years; 
breakdown of sales of dealers; number 
of trucks operated; operating methods. 


28. Merchandising Activities of Domes- 
tic Engineering Dealers in the 
Rural Market. 


28A. Merchandising Activities of Do- 

mestic Engineering Dealers in the 

Field of Heating and Appliance 
Equipment. 

A survey report (in two parts) de- 

scribing the opportunities in the rural 

and suburban market and showing the 


advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices used by Domestic Engineering 
dealers. 


29. A Quick Picture of the Warm Air 
Heating, Residential Air Condition- 
ing and Sheet Metal Contracting 
Field. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
analyzes all types of air conditioning 
and lists the installed products required 


for each. Published by American 
Artisan. 
31. How Equipment Is Bought for 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Condition- 

ing, Piping, Refrigeration Systems. 

A 24-page handbook for advertisers 
and agencies which describes the mar- 
ket, lists the types of functions and 
systems it involves, tells how much it 
offers in the way of sales potentials, 
and describes in detail the twelve types 
of engineer and contractor who have 
a hand in designing and installing sys- 
tems in buildings. Shows how each 
exercises specifying influence. Pub- 
lished by Heating and Ventilating. 

The following research material is 
also available from Heating and Venti- 
lating: 


32. Survey of Piping Users. 


33. An Introduction to Air Condition- 
ing. 
A good “refresher.’ 


34. Geographical Distribution of Con- 
struction Activity in the U.S. (H& 
V Market Data Sheet 56.) 

35. Heating and Ventilating Equip- 
ment Statistics by Years. 


(H & V Market Data Sheet 57.) 


36. Shipments of Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Equipment 
by Years. 

(H & V Market Data Sheet 58.) 
The following material is available 
from Plumbing & Heating Business: 


37. New Methods of Influencing the 
Plumbing-Heating Market, a 16-page 
brochure giving statistical breakdowns 
of the market for plumbing, heating 
and related materials, and describing 
a direct mail service featuring selec- 
tive mailings to various industry lists. 


387A. The Top 15% of the Plumbing 
and Heating Market, a 28-page report 
of a personal-interview saturation sur- 
vey of leading contractors in nine U. §, 
cities. 

37B. State Breakdown of U. S. 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors Ac- 
cording to 10 Categories of Data, cur- 
rent as of May, 1949. 


37C. Merchandising Guide for 
Plumbing-H eating Contractors, 36 


pages. 


37D. Modern Trends in Plumbing 
and Heating Retailing, 8 pages. 


387E. Modern Stores for Plumbing- 
Heating Retailers, 28 pages. 


387F. That Publisher Serves His Ad- 
vertisers Best Who Services His Read- 
ers First, by Roy Eastman, a 16-page 
outline of procedures followed by East- 
man Research Organization in reader- 
ship research. 


Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors National Assn., 1250 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Association, 170 Division St., Elgin, Ill. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland. 

Oil Heat Institute of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Sheet Metal Cocntractors National 
Assn., 170 Division St., Elgin, Ill. 


Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


News. 
(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 


® 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Keeney Pub 
Covers residential air conditioning, 
air heating, and sheet metal con- 
Est. 1880. Subscription, $3. Trim 


@ 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


| A Ce k now ledgm en [ MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 


assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 
nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Number 
contains a complete and correlated picture of every field, 


rather than the statistical findings of one individual or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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plumbing ontractors 1,348 heating 
contractor ’ wholesalers and thei: 
saleamer 624: others, 2,670. Rates 
Times Page * Page “4 Page 

] $365.00 $205.00 $120.01 

‘ > 185.00 105.06 
12 5.04 165.00 95.00 
Color—Standard red or orange, $70: a 
other cobors, except metallic $115: bleed 
10% 

he add al data ee pages | 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Direc- 
tory, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Pub 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est 
1923. Price, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page +x Published March 1 Forms 
close Ni Mid-year Supplement 
forn 15 Catalog service 
available ‘ time Agency discounts 
15 Rate ita gx-directory l page 
$225 page S41' pages $585 $ 
pam $i4 t age $870 S pages 
1000; 1 ime $1,260: 16 pages, $1.52 
Mid-vear Ippiement ivailable oni to 
isers ot innua Catalog-Directory ed 
tior Rates on request Write for spe 
featior t t preparing cut 
Standat ! 3s irst page idditiona 
ik t 

os 
CCA 

Fueloil A Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave 
New York 16. Published by Heating Put 
ishers In Est 19 Trim size, &8\ x 
11%. Type pag: 7x10. Published . 
Forms close 25t} Agency discounts, 15 
Circulat r Fret 1949 13,089; gross 
ISTO. Dealer ’ dist 14,977 mfr 
1.599 ther i Rates 
Times Page % Page Page 

] . 6 Of $219.00 $128.00 
¢ 60! 196.00 105.00 
| 170.00 95.01 
Standar« ad, $5 bleed, $20 

} addit lata see pages 58-59 
Fueloll A Oj Heat Buyer's Guide and 
Industry Directory (includes catalog of 

burner nufacturers) 232 Madisor 
Ave New Yorh 6. Published by Heatine 
Publisher Ir I 1948. Subscriptior 
$ I i ie Published Oet 
For e Sey Agency discounts 
] Circulation, Swern, 4,000, Rates l 
page $156 page $125 1 page, $75 


bleed. $20. 


Standard red, $ 


Fuel Oil News, Hudson Blivd., Bay 
onne, N. J, Published by Oildom Pub. C« 
Est 19; Subscription, $2. Type page 
7x! Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
pre Agency di int, 15 Circulation 
14.949. Rate 
rime Page Page , Pag 
| 70 $175.0 ii ar 
‘ } 1 Rt) Ot) 
] 5 on 70.00 
Ss $4 bleed, $ 


Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafavett« 
y rh aT 


St Ne blished by The In 
dustria Pre Est 1904. Subscription 
$3. Trir : S%44x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Forms close 20th Agency 
discou 

Cir it 11,148: er 12,186. En 


gineers and architects, 1,085; contractors, 


3,000; federal, state and city, 778; utili- 
ties, 544; industrial 1,482; buildings, 
528: mfrs and their employes and 
agents, 2,180; dealer and wholesalers, 
679; others, 710 

Rates, based on total space used with 
in one year! Less than 1% pages, $280; 
1% pages, $260 } pages, $250; 6 pages, 
$220; 12 pages, $180 t pages, $150 
Standard red, orang: green, blue or ye 
Low $50 bleed, $25 


Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ Direc- 


tory, 148 Lafayette St.. New York 13 
Published by The Industrial Press. Con- 
trolled. Trim size 5 ye X8 Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Dex fist. Forms close 
Dec, 15 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Swern, 12,000, Rate 2 pages, $325 
l page, $175; » page $100 page, 55 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $10 


© @ 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co. Est 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8% x11%4%. Type page 
7x10. Published 3rd 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 15,073; 
gxineers and architects, 1,295 
$879; federal, state and city 





Forms close 


16,003. En- 
contractors, 
798; utili- 


gross 


ties, 446; industrial, 2,549; building, 835 
mfrs. and their agents and employes 
3,207 wholesalers and dealers 662 
others, 1,43 Rates 

Per Page 

Less than 1% pages $350.00 

1? pages in year 320.00 
pages in yeat 200.00 

§ pages in year 270.00 

) pages in year 255:00 

12 pages in year . 230.00 
Color Standard red, $50: red in special 
positions and all other colors, $90, $45 


for each add'l page in same color form; 
bleed 10¢ half 15 add'l on 
total billing 


For addit' one data see pages 46-47 


pages »« 


Heating, Ventilating. Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave New York 10 
Published by American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
t4ex7T\ Published Jan Forms close 
Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, Sworn, 18,118, including 6,242 non- 
deductible assn. subs 

Rates l page $275: 2 pages, $495: 4 
pages, $83) 6 pages, $1,020: additional 
pages $155 1¢ discount on 2-year 
orders 


CCA 


— 
Home Comforts Wholesaler, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Heather- 
ton Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Nov 1948, 3,560; gross, 
4,000, Wholesalers manufacturers 
and agents, 577. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 56.00 
6 166.00 90.00 50.00 
] 150 Of g2 00 45.00 


Standard colors, $4: bleed, 15% 


3,025; 


Illinois Master Plumber, 176 W. Adams 
St Chicago 3 Published by Illinois 
Master Plumbers Ass'n. Est. 1915. Sub- 
scription $2. Trim size 6%x10. Type 
page 5lex8 Published 15th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,530. Rates 
Times 1 Pages 
1 $ 27.00 $ 


12 19.25 


Page 
16.00 
11.00 

45th St., 
Edwin A 
Trim size 


Industrial Sheet Metal, 45 W 
New York 19. Published by 
Scott Est 1948. Controlled 


S%x11l% Type page 7x10 Published 

ird. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 14,100. Rates 

Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 

] $345.00 $195.00 $115.00 

6 295.00 165.00 145.00 

1 "65.00 145.00 85.00 

Standard red, blue, orange or green, $80 


bleed, 10 
Ladle, The, 113 W. Jefferson St Svra- 
cuse, N. ¥ Published by The Ladle, Inc 


for the New York State Assn. of Master 
Plumbers Est. 1925 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x10% Type page, 7x9% 


Published 15th Forms close 4th. Agen- 


cv discounts 15- 
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Circulation, 6,622. Rates- 

Times l Page % Page ly } 
l $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 65 
4 115.00 75.00 5 
12 100.00 70.00 5 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $20 





MacKae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Master Plumber & Heating Contrac: or, 


303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1 I 
lished by The Master Plumber 

1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, *'..x 
ll. Type page, 7x10 Published 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, Swern, 10,938. Rates 

Times Page % Page 4 
1 $165.00 $100.00 $ 6 
6 150.00 90.00 F 
12 135.60 80.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $25 


Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and (Air 
Conditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn, 
1250 Avenue of The Americas, New ) 








20. Est. 1894. Subscription, $1. Trim 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ § 
6 90.00 65.00 5 
12 80.00 60.00 4 
Standard color, red, blue, orange, 2: ! 
$40: bleed, $25 
Plumbing & Heating Business, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17 


Published by lumbing & Heating Put 








Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
15th pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Jan 1949, 29,573 gross 
31,518. Fixed, 17,778 rotated, 11,873 
plumbing and heating contractors, fixs 
14,617 rotated, 11,873 plumbing nd 
heating wholesalers 722 manufact 
ers, 1,427; others, 1,012. Rates 
Times 1 Page >» Page \, Page 
1 $385.00 $216.00 $121 
6 335.01 199 50 as 
12 300.00 167.50 GF 
Standard yellow orange red, blue 
green, $75 special color, $125; bleed 
10% 
For additione (lata see pages bbo-b:i 


@ 


Heating Journal, 45 W 
York 19. Published by 
Pub. Co Est 1881 Sub- 
Trim size, 8%x11\%4. Type 


Plumbing and 
45th St New 
Scott-Choate 
scription, $3 


page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms « 
18th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 13,711; gross 15,063. 


Plumbing and heating contract 
8.550; plumbing contractors, 1,629; he 


ing contractors, 502: wholesalers, 1,' 





others, 1,490. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
l $345.00 $195.00 $115 
6 295.00 165.00 10° 
12 °65.00 145.00 RS 
Standard red, blue, green or orangt 
$67.50: bleed, 10° 
CCA 
tere 


Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler, 45 
45th St.. New York 19. Published 
Bookhout-Choate-Scott, Inc. Est. 1946 
Trim size 8%x11\% Type page, 
Published 22nd. Forms close 8th. Age 
discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, March, 1949, 9,773; er s 
10,644, Wholesalers, 8,522: mfrs., 1 
mfrs. agents, 430. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 

1 $°70.00 $155.00 $ 85 

is 240.00 130.00 75 
12 2° 00 120.00 65 
Standard red, blue or orange, $60; bleed 
10O¢ 
Also sold in combination with Plumbing 
and Heating Journal! 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Pi- 


rectory, 1450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. I 


lished bv Business News Pub. Co. |! 
1932. Controlled. Trim size, 6x10. T € 
page, 4%4x8%. Next edition, 1951. Age y 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 20,000. Rates 
% page, $90 page, $155: 1 p 
$245: 4 pages, $820: 8 pages, $1,500 


Standard color, $100; bleed, 20%. 
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AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET METAL WORKING 





® 


Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., New 
Published by Edwin A, Scott 


’ 


Yor 1d. 


Put Co Est. 1874. Subscription, $3. 
T1 size, 8%x1i%. Type page, 7x10. 
P hed 17th. Forms close 2list. Agency 
d ints, 15-0. 

lation, 8,566; gross, 9,567. Warm 


ating, air conditioning, sheet metal 


a 
ce ictors and dealers, 7,004; whole- 
sa 193; others, 1,253. Rates— 
Ti 1 Page \% Page % Page 
$210.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
190.00 100.00 52.50 
175.00 90.00 47.50 
St ird red, orange, blue or green, $60; 
} 10%. 
——— 
=< 
Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cat 44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est. 
19 Trim size, 6%x10. On bleed plates, 


type matter not to exceed 6%. Type page, 


5%x8\%. Published 25th. Forms close 4th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
f ilation, April, 1949, 11,708; gross, 
12.561. Contractors and fabricators in 
sheet metal, warm air heating, ventilat- 
ing, roofing, 11,979 Rates 
Tit 1 Page Page % Page 
$250.00 $125.00 $62.50 
20.00 110.00 54.00 
200.00 100.00 50.00 
Standard red, green or blue, $35. 
additional data see page 61 


Southern Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 


tion Journal. P. O. Box 1593, Fort Worth 
1, Tex. Published by Powell Publishing 
Cc Est 1946. Subscriptior $1. Type 
pag 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
Oth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

14,584 tates 
1 Page 1 Page 4, Page 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
135.00 76 ) 40.50 
127.50 72.25 38.25 

s lard color, $25 





Heating and Air 





Southern Plumbing, 
Conditioning, 11% Forsyth St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3. Published by Southern Jour- 
r Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
siz 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 
Rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
105.00 60 35.00 


12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard red or green, $30; bleed, 10%. 








Stove Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. Published by The Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers, Inc. Est. 1936. Controlled. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7%. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 6,700, 
tates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 4, Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
5 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 115.00 70.00 $0.00 

Standard colors, $50; bleed, 20%. 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 








Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Cal 


Published by J. B. Reeves & Son. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published month- 


ly. Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 5,295. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 70.00 $0.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10 
Wisconsin Master Plumber, 739 N. Second 
St., Milwaukee 3. Published by Wisconsin 


Master Plumbers Assoc. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 30th. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,084. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
$ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 85.00 20.00 
2 60.00 30.00 15.00 
Standard red, $390. 


CANADA 


Pilomberie Et Chauf- 


CCABS 


Detaillant, Le En 


fagwe, 1440 St. Catherine St., West, Mont- 
real, Que., Can Published by French 
Commercial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1937 
Published in French. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, 1,834; gross, 2,035; Plumb- 


ing and heating contractors, 925; hard- 

ware stores, 696; others, 224. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 31.50 $ 18.00 
6 50.00 28.50 16.00 
12 45.00 26.50 15.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 


ay 


Heating and Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks 

















St., Toronto 5, Ont. Published by Age 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1923. Trim size, 
8%x1ll1\%4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,034; gross, 5,070. Deal- 
ers and distributors, 3,665; others, 1,243. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 66.00 $ 39.00 

6 108.00 60.00 35.00 

12 96.00 53.00 31.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 

B 
Plumbing & Heating Journal, 150 Car!- 
ton St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
H. A. Rogers Co., Ltd. Est. 1932. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x 
10%. Published monthly. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,786; gross, 3,808. Con- 
tractors, 2,699; others, 1,127. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$110.00 $ 72.00 $ 44.00 

6 100.00 60.00 88.00 

12 95.00 53.00 33.00 


Standard red, $38; 


bleed, 15%. 


Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,936; gross, 
5,300. Dealers-contractors, 4,697; others, 
269. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 36.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Census Figures on Vitreous and Semi-Vitreous Plumbing Fixtures Industry 


(Money 


figures and man-hours in 


millions) 








Item 


1947 1939 








at 


arab rd c KA? 4 chme 
Nwaber of estadlishmentSe eececes 


All employees 
umber -(average fcr 


the year) 


5 M4 ~ P 
es and salaries, totaleece. 


33 25 


5,146 
$7-7 








Nu I (aver “A= for vne VEOD )ececreccccccccccscscesesececees eeeeeee 6,996 4,534 
M a IDPS, EREAL Kicks nos 6006060008 00006000400006846 00 S66 Re006 eeeneeeae 6 9.1 
Wy > SE a rr ee ee ee ee ee ee ee e*eeneeeee 321.2 $6.3 
Va e€ agcdeu by manufacture CHOSE HHH HO HES EE EES 346.8 $15.0 
cost of materials, sunplies, fuel, electricity, and contract workeee.. $21.3 $7.0 
Val ie of shipments total COSCO SEH SHOES EEE HOHE EEE EE 368.1 $22.0 

i 3 
treous china and glazed earthenware plumbing fixtureSececcsccccces 362.9 


treous china and glazed earthenware plumbing fixture accessories 
nd PIULLAINES. coceseseceeesererserees esses eee esses esse esses sseeseses 


her products (chiefly pottery and related products) ccccccsscccces 


nditures for new olant and CQUIDMENL cccceceereceseseseceesseeeses 


$21.6 
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if you dont know “the answerg 


WHO’S TOPS IN CIRCULATION? 





PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 26,86)98A 19 
Domestic Engineering 15,452 “" 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 13,711 PLI 
Don 
WHO’S TOPS IN CONTRACTOR CIRCULATION? Pur 
PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 23,168 





Domestic Engineering 10,210 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 10,6818" 
PLI 
Don 
WHO TELLS YOU MORE ABOUT ITS READERS? Plur 
P&HB DE P&H) 
Contractor circulation 23,169 10,210 10,681 
Contractors with stores 8,749 ? ? WH 
Rated contractors 16,237 ? ? 
NAMP* members , 11,742 ? ? 
Contractors who advertise 3,506 ? ? PLI 
Contractors with business telephone listings 10,163 ? ? * 
u 


*National Association of Master Plumber 


WHO HAS THE MOST COMPLETE LISTS TO HELP YOU WITH YOUR J" 


DIRECT MAIL PROBLEM? (IT’S P&HB, AGAIN) PLI 


Contractors 63,163 Manufacturers’ representa- (( 
Wholesalers 4,513 tives 1,408 Don 
Inspectors 811 Association secretaries 48% Plu 


% 


Call ON prumpine & HEATING BUSINE 










rp the plumbing-heatin 


WHICH IS THE BEST-READ INDUSTRY TRADE PAPER? 


26,8684 1948 personal-interview survey carried on by A. S. Bennett 
Associates Inc. among the top 15% of contractors in nine 


















19,452 U.S. cities, revealed that of those who receive trade papers 

13,71|§>LUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS is read by 60.9% 
Domestic Engineering is read by 42.1% 
Plumbing & Heating Journal is read by 39.0% 

~ HHICH IS THE PREFERRED TRADE PAPER? 

10,681 The same survey revealed preferences of the same group as follows: 
PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS preferred by 32.0% 
Domestic Engineering preferred by 26.3% 
Plumbing & Heating Journal preferred by 13.8% 

P&H! of those who read one or more of the three 

10,681 


> EWHO HAS THE LOWEST ADVERTISING RATE? 


Per M, paid or controlled, 
at the l-page, 1-time rate 


» [PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS $14.33 

Domestic Engineering 23.62 

ail Plumbing & Heating Journal 25.16 
umbDers 


WHICH PAPER HAS HAD THE GREATEST INCREASE IN SALES? 


First seven months, 1949, com- 
pared with same period, 1948 


DUR 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 

(established 1938) 622 pages UP 12.3% 
Domestic Engineering (established 1889) 1100 pages DOWN 12.0% 
Plumbing & Heating Journal (estab. 1881) 486 pages UP 0.6% 






1,459 
48 
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GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG, NEW YORK 17, WY. + TEL LEXINGTON 2-6697 















Alcoholic Beverages 


(See also Bottling: Brewing and Malting) 








Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures covered 226 
establishments in the distilled, rectified 
and blended liquors (except brandy) 


industry. Their products were valued 
at $870 million, exclusive of excise 
taxes of $1,379 million. This repre- 


sented a gain of 238% over 1939, the 
previous census year. 
Average employment in the industry 


amounted to 30,422 in 1947, compared 


with 15,836 in 1939. Salaries and 
wages increased 306% to $80 million. 
The industry’s expenditures for new 


plant and equipment in 1947 amounted 
to $23 million. 

The curve of falling liquor sales con- 
tinued downward through 1948, al- 
though the rate of fall was not as steep 


as in 1947. Distilled spirits sales 
dropped about 10 million gallons for 
the year, the 1948 figure being 150,- 


846,411 gallons compared to 161 million 
gallons in 1947. This drop puts 1948 
6% under 1947; while 1947, in turn 
was 20% under the peak year of 1946. 
Although the total drop cuts a quar- 
ter of the volume from the industry’s 
war-time peak, 1948 volume was still 
20 million gallons above the best pre- 
war years. 

Liquor Store & Dispenser reported 
about 166,000 retail outlets for distilled 
spirits, divided as follows: Package 
stores, 37,000; on-premise outlets, 
77,000; combination outlets, 52,000. 


Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scaies, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. 


Wine 


Wine is believed to have established 
a new record of more than 100 
million gallons in 1948. Dessert wines 
alone accounted for 90 million gallons. 

The industry’s promotion, coupled 
with reduction of exports, has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
‘produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 


Consumption of materials in 1939 


68 


sales 


included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 


Associations 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 1137 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
League of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


> 


National Association of Alcoh 
Beverage Importers, Inc., National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


National Institute of Wine and Spirit 
Distributors, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Assn., 41 Portland St., Boston. 


Wine Institute, 717 Market St., San 


Francisco. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


— 
CCA 
—_——_ 
Arizona Beverage Journal, 1410 N. Cen- 
tral Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by 
Irving L. Diamond. Est. 1937. Type page, 
7x10. Published 28th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,102; gross, 2,317. Dis- 


tillers, vintners, brewers, importers, 244; 

retailers, 1,531; wholesalers, 110; others, 

268. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 93.75 $ 56.25 
6 135.00 83.75 50.00 
12 120.00 75.00 45.00 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


Associated Beverage Publications, 50 W. 


52nd St., New York 19. Comprised of the 
following CCA papers Beverage Bul- 
letin, Conn. Bev Journal, Mass Bev. 
Journal, Mo Bev. Journal, Northwest 
Package and Tavern News, R. I. Bev 
Journal, Seaboard Bev. Journal, Southern 
States 3ev. Journal, Wis. Bev. News; 
the following ABC papers: Beverage 


Media, Buckeye Tavern and Indiana Bev- 


erage Life; the following unaudited 
paper Illinois Beverage Journal Pub- 
lished by Associated Bev. Publications. 
Type page, 7x10 Published 10th. Forms 
close 10th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 112,621 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $2,090.00 $1,595.00 $915.00 
6 1,945.00 1,495.00 865.00 

12 1,815.00 1,410.00 800.00 
Standard red, $480; bleed, 10%. 

—- 

CCA 

— 
Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco 3, Cal. Pub- 
lished by Industry Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935 
Type page, 104x116 Published lst and 
15th Forms close 28th and 13th. Agency 
discounts 16 4 


Circulation, Sept., 1945, 20,000, gross, 


21,321. Calif. off-sale licensees, 8,000; 
Calif. on-sale licensees, 9,583; others, 
2,948 

Rates—Open, per line, 55c; 1,120 lines, 
49c;: 5,000 lines, 48c; 10,000 lines, 47c. 


Color, $70 


© 


Bevernge Market Guide, 2 E. 23rd St 
New York 10 Published by Beverage 
Market Guide Est. 1944 Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 2list Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,673; gross, 8,000, Pack- 
age stores, 4,408; others, 1,236. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $285.00 $185.00 $110.00 
6 °75.00 175.00 105.00 
12 250.00 165.00 100.00 
Color $65: bleed, $25 
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News Observer, 1313 Vine 
Published by Alexar 


Beverace 
Philadelphia 7 
l 


sorden. Est 136. Subscription, $3. 7 
page, 10x15 5/7 Published Mond 
Forms close Saturday Agency discou 
15-2 

Circulation, 18,31¢ 

Rates—Open, 35: 000 
10,000 lines, 26c. 


© 


Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broa 
way, New York 23 Est. 1933. Subser 
tion, $2. Type page, 1044x16 Publi 

Monday. Forms close Tuesday Ager 


discounts, 15 


Circulation, all 31,126; er 


editions 


31,936, Bars taverns 2,360; packa 
stores, 6,264; others P0002 Combinat 

rates—Open per line ay 25,000 lit 

dle 

Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, N. Y Published by Bu 
ness Papers, In« Est. 1937 Subscr 

tion, $2. Type page, 10x15. Publis 

Monday Forms close Thursday. Age! 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, all editions, 22,240; ge 


29,953. Bars, taverns, 16,456; packa 
stores, 4.975; wholesalers, 757; other 
§29 Rates—Combined editions (res 
lar, New Jersey, New England)—Ag 
line, 50c; 1 page, $525; 840 lines, $4: 
210 lines, $105 
Caterer and Liquor Retaller, 507 Fiftt! 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Caterer 
and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est. 19 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Put 
lished list Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 10,455 Rates 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Pas 

1 $250.00 $150.00 $ &8.( 

on 2995.00 135.00 gn i 
12 200.00 120.00 72 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% 

ae 
em 

Connecticut Beverage Blue Book «& 


Official Price List, 366 Atlantic St., Star 


ford, Conn. Published by Beverage B 
Book, In Est. 1942. Type page, 7x 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Ager 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 5,047; er 
5,616. Retailers, 4,730; others, é 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
] $145.00 $ 90.00 $ 50! 
4 140.01 85.00 47 
80.00 45 


12 135.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 15% 














ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


re r Circulation, 13,658; gross, 17,612. Bars, 
GBD taverns, 7,648; hotels, clubs, 2,710; pack- © 
































































































































age stores, 2,720: others, 325. Rates—6% 
Liquor Store & Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd per line; color, 50% Tap and Tavern, 1430 S. Penn Square, 
New York 17. Published by Conover-_ - _ - Philadelphia 2. Published by AM, Ine 
t Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, oreo ~ . ’ Dos 6&9 Est. 1933. Subscription $3. Type page, 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ee sae ee R2 meen _ 10%x14% Published Monday Forms 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- Est. 1936. Controlled. Type page, 6%x close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
nts, 15-2. 9% Published i.” ~=«6(Masn eleae tad irculation, 13.448; gross, 14,930, Bars, 
a rculation, Nov., 1948, 49,726; gross, pA mere Ay 15-2 ‘Clecul t.... 2 ty grills, hotels and clubs, 11,975; distribu- 
50,397. Retailing and dispensing estab- pore.” sais i tors, 1,149; others, 443 Rates—Open, 
ents, 47,002; wholesalers and their Tir “A ’ Pace “% Pace ’% Pag 60c; 1,000 lines, 52c; 5,000 lines, 48c; 
LoLiC men, 4,106; others, 238 : $ 90.01 @ ce ot $40.00 10,000 lines, 44c. 
= Rates—Less than 4 pages, $615; 4 ; . os Ea ° oo ae : + H+ Sacsneten ME Ca be a ee 
ONal res, $600: 8 pages, $570; 12 pages, $555 m. +p ae 4p ray 
naman. Onan. ° 12 79.20 48.4 35.20 
iard red, $100; bleed, 10%. eons uence . , 
vit — eee ry = ‘ yy tela: ATs 
CCA] 1icago 22. Published by Amero Pub. Co. 
New —_ Package Store Management, 381 4th Ave nie Ponte ee he ee Riad page, 
Varyland-Washington-Delaware Bever- New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- -°a. won Aaeane A cet oe 18-2 — 
age Journal, 3110 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, lications, Inc. Est. 1934. Type page, Circulation, Sept., 1948 19 333; oT ss 
: i Published by The Beverage Jour- 7x10. Published 5th Forms close 10th. 24.000 ; » SOPt., . , wees SF" ’ 
iers Est. 1938 Type page, 74x10. Pub- Agency discounts, 15-0. a ates Open, 60c: 5.000 lines, 55ce 
hed 10th Forms close 25th Agency Circulation, Oct., 1948, 23,001; gross, panies? I : eee a 
@ ints, 15-2. 24,196. tetailers, 20,372; wholesalers, ~—— -_ 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 7,765; gross, 1,728; others, 873. Rates— 
_ 8.671. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
Han man 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $370.00 $220.00 $140.00 
1 $145 5.00 50.0 6 355.00 210. 30.¢ y , rewuwr@a ‘hi 
: + H+ + ’ 73 00 ’ 16 00 12 330 00 198 00 130 00 ravern News, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
2. 49 Ba €2F rT 10 Published by Associated Publishers 
000 15 Of i Ss > 60: blee ot . - 990" @ : 4 - . 
. oe 12 00 a P, 00 41.00 tandard red, $60; bleed, $35. Corp. Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type 
indard red $65; bleed, 10%. om : —_—___—_—— page, 10x16. Published ist and 3rd 
: es — Mondays Forms close Wednesday. 
. Mie higan Beverage News, Fox Theatre dd.) Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ted dg., Detroit 1. Est. 1939 <a ee lyre —_— Circulation, is; gross, 16,647, Bars, 
10 ¢: Type page, 16%x21. Published every : 7 7 . ee TY , grills, taverns, « 3, restaurants, 10,445; 
ther Monday. Forms close Tuesday. ge ge A ————, — e Penns Sekt’ package stores, 672; others, 825. 
Agency dis ounts 15-2. Rates—Open, per Tyee 7a — x10. P blist - ist ; Forms Rates—Open, 65c; 5,000 lines, 63c; 
s0c; 201-1,836 lines, 32c; 1 page, 25c ee EK’ Awancy dianaunts 16.0, >._—«:10,000 lines, 61c; 20,000 lines, 68c 
ndard red. $ close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. ‘ . 
Sn ee. ee Circulation, May, 1948, 9,043; gross, - — =a 
- ~ 9,158. Rates, consecutive insertions— —— 
oe Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘aq: 
aq: | 1 $135.00 $ 99.00 $ 79.00 }—-—— 
3 130.00 94.00 75.00 one . . — 
—— e 125.00 29°00 7100 Server, 206 South Michigan Avenue, Chi 
Monopoly sents Review, a8} 4th Bve- ‘ "* . cago 4, Ill Published by Union Server, 
New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- -——— ee — —- Ine Est. 1936. Type page, 10x16. Pub- 
itions, Ine Est. 1942 Type page, Pennsylwania Beverage News, P. O. Box lished 2nd'and 4th Mondays. Forms close 
0 Published 10th Forms close 25th. 414, Me Keesport, Pa. Published by Wednesday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
y discounts, 15-0 Pennsylvania Beverage News. Est. 1937. Circulation, 30,859; gross, 31,744. Re- 
ilation, Jan., 1949 4,380; gross, Subscription, $4 Type page, 10%x16 tailers, 29,923; wholesalers, distributors, 
Liquor commissioners, adminis- Published Ist and 3rd Friday. Forms 1,442; others, 699. 
rs and state store managers, 4,378 close Mon. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—Open, per line, 98c; 20,000 lines, 
es Circulation, 35,189. Open rate, 22c per %38c; 35,000 lines, 88c 
es 1 Page \, Page Fs Page line; 5,000 lines, 21c;: 10,000 lines, 19c —a— —————— — _ _ 
$260.00 $165.00 105.00 
335.00 150,00 95.00 = -— 
210.00 130.00 85.00 Red Book Directory, 381 4th Ave., New }— 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 York 16, N. Y. P ub lished by Liquor Pub- e168 : . 
romana lications. Inc Est. 1937 Subscription, banca mt nar. he es ha : Ae 
$10. Trim size, 8 ig x11 1. Type page, Wi ancl x EK. s942 Tr 118 = d ai E. + , 
7x10. Published June. Agency discounts, ienan ust. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11% 
- + wore [Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 
15-0. Circuls ation, 5,000. tates—1 page, March. Agency discount 15-0 
. ae ™ . 300 1% ) $175. —, AES ’ SOU pt a 
National Liquor Review, 23 E. Jackson $ 1, 72 page, a » Circulation, June, 1948, 20,025; ross 
a : , Ty apt Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. - no 2 Pe =—t ross, 
l1., Chicago 4. Est. 1935 rype page, ° , .% 20.285. Retailing outlets, 19,737 thers 
\ Published 15th. Forms close 25th. ———— 574. Rates— : attend 
Agency discounts, 15- a Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Circulation, Feb., 1! 949 10,249; gross, (tA $330.00 $210.00 $122.00 
12.000, Rates 9° ) 75.0 5 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page — pinadtned cooler, $05: bleed 10% ee 
$300.00 $200.00 $110.00 Rocky Mountain Beverage Analyst, 1447 " aamtanaan 
275.00 175.00 95.00 Stout St., Denver 2. Published by Bell 
2 0.00 150.00 85.00 Pubs. Est. 1935. Type page, 7x10. Pub- nie 
Standard « olor, $50: bleed, 10%. lished 5th Forms close 25th. Agency CCA 
——- — discounts, 15-2. ——e_ 
. Circulation, Jan., 1949, 6,307; gross Wine Review, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
Nati »viewe ~ctie » ; " we 7; . evie ; 
a er aes Connecticut Ite — 6,863. Drinking places, 3,731; package geles 27, Calif. Pub lished by Occidental 
0 o! » Main St., Waterbury 89, . 3 RO : aed + ; Pub. C Es 193 T fA 8%x11 
nr ‘ublished by H. A. Genlo Est, Stores, 1,662; others, 937. Rates— sub. CO. mat. ives. trim size, | 4x11%. 
g - — ag 7x10 Pul 1 t. 20tt Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page rype page, 7 1% x10, Published 15th. 
en * Lady » ee 10th — — 1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
nte. 18-2 sige <p — ; 6 170.00 95.00 54.00 Circulation, 4,303; gross, 4,384, Bonded 
‘irculation, 3,000 Rates 12 150.00 85.00 50.00 wineries, wine executives, wine makers, 
es 1 Pace % Page % Page Standard red, $40; bleed, $10. 1,943; distributors, wholesalers, 1,989; 
l . $120.00 50.00 : 50.00 — — _ _ others, 464. Rates— — 
r f "110.00 ’ 80.00 . 45.00 Times ] Page h Di age % Page 
105.00 75.00 40.00 — 2 tt et S121 0 +4 $ 65. te 
mds o 20 oF CCA] ) 39.00 15.00 55. 
. ndaré red, 0%. ape ~~ — 12 120.00 95.00 50.00 
Southern States Beverage Journal, 303 Ste andard red, $30; bleed, $15. 
CCA Avenue Alcazar, Coral Gables, Fla. Est - et ” = 
2? a pe page, Hehe ‘omens 7. t1BC) 
. ro 8S ciose . ABencyv sco 8S, 1Ld-2Z2 
New Mexico Beverage Journal, 420 W. Circulation, Sept . 1948. "7615s gross 
d Ave., Albuquerqué Published by >. ay So a 
peon’& Case. Est. 1947 ay 8,500. Rates— Wines and Vines, 717 Market St., San 
~ , a a *° on dat a, Times 1 Page, % Page 4 Page Francisco 3, Cal Pub lished by E. B 
Publishe d 28th prec Forms close 1 $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 Wienand Est 1919 Sut rf a 
Agency discounts, 15-0 ‘ "O75 00 "162.50 an 00 Bares DUCES, . eae ription, $3. 
reulation, Jan 1949, 1,514; gross 12 4h 06.9 rype page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
on U 4 , a Ss yA 250.00 150.00 80 00 close 24th Agency discounts. 15-0 
LS73. Re tailers and clubs, 1,179; whole- ‘4 , & ; ts, 20-v. 
ers. 340. Rates .”= ' a a — Circulation, 2,371; gross, 3,786. Win- 
i Page “uP: % Page eries, 1,140; bottlers and execs., 857; 
& $ 86.50 $54.50 $ 32.75 laa others, 559. Rates 
a. t 77.75 ‘ 49.00 29 50 CCA Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
70.00 44.00 26 EO a 1 $180 00 50 00 $ 65.00 
r, $45; bleed, $10 Spirits, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Pub- 3 160.00 100.00 55.00 
— lished by Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933. ai 140.00 90.00 45.00 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. BEF ir A RS RICA 4 ae 
enter etatien, aoe Goes, 4 » os bs and A A a ponseet of the Wine 
srs and employes, 1,705; wholesalers, ndustry, 717 Market St., Ss “rancisc 
ale Tavern News, 3134 N. High St., Co 1,791; others, 484. Rates 3, < alif. Published — E B Wiener 
§ mS. ( , i, et dy oene a ays rn I ies | cogs ly Page “A Page Subsc ription, $3 Type page, 7% x10. Pub- 
3 aSt. 190 »ubscription, L $185 $115.00 > 80.00 lished Sept. Forms close June 15. Agency 
Type page, 10 2/7x16 4/7 Published 6 175.00 105.00 75.00 discounts, 15-0 fates—1 page, $180; % 
h and 25th. Forms close 7th and 22nd 12 160.00 95.00 67.50 mage, $110: 1 mage. $65 Standard red 
cy discounts, 15-2 Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. $40 ; % page, $65. Standard red, 
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Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in 1948 was 3,899,388, 
according to Automotive News. While 
this was an increase over 1947, it was 
considerably below the all-time peak of 
4,587,000 reached in 1929. 

Production was divided as follows in 



















1948: 

SE oss scneesen 817,133 
ae ae 118,718 
Ee eee ee 90,185 
Dh é04eédeneeacse 233,057 
PEEMOUEM cc ccceccsces 375,173 

a ee 747,455 
0 NS ee ee ee 549,065 
Dn cs. eadtwadesade 43,688 = 
0, ee ee 154,702 

GENERAL MOTORS.. .1,565,653 
Eh xan ou aes wae 275,504 
ee 66,209 
a eee 775,982 





Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 


station wagons; 





0 EE eT 194,389 
DRE wcdes beneek eee 253,569 
KAISER-FRAZER ..... 181,316 
gE RRS ae aE 59,193 
ESS ee 122,123 
nn.” 1 euhewdecees 27,893 
CE og we mia aia o 143,697 
ee eee 118,621 
PREMIERED ccccsceéaues 98,898 
STUDEBAKER ........ 166,021 
WEEE. Sactseuncntens 32,701 
3,899,388 


Production in 1948 included 110,312 
12,299 motor coaches, 


d 23,755 school bus chassis. 


Total production of cars, trucks and 
buses in 1948 was valued at $6.6 billion. 
Passenger car production for the first 
quarter of 1949 was 1,063,088, at times 


surpassing the 1929 rate. 


nominal reductions were 





While som: 
made 


Car 


prices during the first quarter, th: 


remained at an all time high. 
The Bureau of the Census reported 


963 in the motor vel 


establishments 






cles and parts and truck and bus bodies 
industry in 1947. 


million. 


tor vehicle registration at 


at the close of 1948. 


The number of e: 
ployes was 653,169 and payroll, $2,067.: 
Value added by manufactu 
was $3,577.4 million. 


Automotive Industries estimated mo- 
40,208,296 
While this was a 


all-time peak, the Public Roads Admin- 


istration, Federal Works Agency, 


Sei 


the figure even higher at 40,557,000, « 


cluding 
cles. 
The PRA 


481,000 


publicly 


estimated 


owned 


registration 


vehi- 
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WHOLESALERS DEALERS 

STATE Motor 

Motor Vehicles 

Total Number Vehicles Passenger Car and per Car 

Motor Vehicle of per Car Truck Truck and Truck 

Registrations | Wholesalers Wholesaler Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealer 
Alabama 495 458 132 3,753 464 361 494 1,001 
Arizona 210,896 64 3,295 200 157 215 981 
Arkansas 382,449 127 3,011 492 381 547 699 
California 3,585,000 707 5.071 2,060 1,361 2,220 1,565 
Colorado 467,311 100 4,673 497 364 513 911 
Connecticut 586 668 113 5,192 509 323 562 1,044 
Delaware 83 , 367 8 4,632 87 65 90 926 
District of Columbia 162,025 24 6,751 68 38 71 2,282 
Florida 783 , 868 158 4,961 540 412 614 1,277 
Georgia 713,393 167 4,272 634 495 706 1,010 
Idaho 216, 508 69 3,138 339 270 392 552 
Ilinots 2,215,670 455 4,870 2,270 1,505 2,495 888 
Indiana 1,205,500 228 5,287 1,231 853 1,336 902 
lowa 883,531 215 4,109 264 960 1,379 641 
Kansas 756 , 165 157 4,816 910 651 972 778 
Kentucky 607,213 141 4,306 678 466 720 843 
Louisiana 519,801 108 4,813 408 328 471 1,104 
Maine 245 , 805 55 4,469 391 282 413 595 
Maryland 565,229 99 5,709 406 194 451 1,253 
Massachusetts 1,101, 285 221 4,983 1,128 673 1,173 939 
Michigan 2,004,712 333 6,020 1,613 1,174 1,857 1,080 
Minnesota 946 697 161 5,880 1,417 1,072 1,556 608 
Mississippi 362 . 488 102 3,554 487 362 519 698 
Missour) 1,077,000 262 4.111 1,131 785 1,200 897 
Montana 215,793 62 3,481 420 325 445 485 
Nebraska 505,155 117 4.318 711 519 751 673 
Nevada . 15 4, 066 98 68 104 586 
New Hampshire 149,124 27 5,523 240 164 246 606 
New Jersey 1,315, 226 5,820 982 598 1,048 1,255 
New Mexico 168, 140 64 2.627 233 167 247 681 
New York 3,064, 555 550 5,626 2.621 1,649 2.772 1,116 
North Carolina 826 , 334 198 4,173 854 596 880 939 
North Dakota 238,944 54 4,425 445 348 524 456 
Ohio 2,340,600 452 5,178 2,016 1,273 2,145 1,091 
Oklahoma 678,921 180 3,772 803 581 867 783 
Oregon 565 689 133 4,253 505 355 544 1,040 
Pennsylvania 2,701,255 527 5,126 2,956 1,842 3,116 867 
Rhode Island 219, 267 36 6.091 147 81 154 1,423 
South Carolina 452,032 92 4,913 421 298 441 1,025 
South Dakota 246 , 330 40 6,158 377 299 398 619 
Tennessee 647,823 149 4,348 562 406 595 1,089 
Texas 2,282,000 509 4,483 2,295 1,581 2,478 21 
Utah 202,394 2 3,264 229 173 245 826 
Vermont 1, 2 5,063 198 131 198 563 
Virginia 724,472 126 5,750 769 527 786 922 
Washington 771,194 178 4,333 727 497 785 982 
West Virginia 359 , 466 83 4,331 501 369 549 655 
Wisconsin 1,038, 267 185 5,612 1,458 1,031 1,494 695 
Wyoming 114,248 35 3,264 230 164 226 506 
p Total 40,208 296 8.338 4,822 40.022 27,574 43,004 932 


REPAIR SHOPS 
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Company. 
* All retail outiets include passenger car and truck dealers, Independent Repair Shops, Super Service Stations and Wrecking and Body Establishments 


Automotive Wholesalers, Dealers and Repair Shops? 
With Number of Motor Vehicles per Outlet 
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. C 
. QUCUNG 
, / 
, AMERICA’S No. 1 
. INDUSTRY 
I 
, / 
Like «a Blanket: 
1a More than 40,000 copies of the 1949 Al- 
| 
_ pears o~ J is manac are still working for advertisers. The 
—— =| unanimous verdict: ‘‘Bigger, better, more 
180 poges of comprehensive and valuable than ever.” 
sen contained statistics 
the 1949 edition °° mparativ 
facts figures © 
Make A ive N Almanac for 1950 
' ake Automotive News 
| A MUST in Y N Year's Ad Budget! 
| | in Your Next Years udget! 
. 
| For full information on the automotive field, adver- AUTOMOTIVE NEWS can now claim... 
tisers depend on Automotive News, published weekly ee : 
, from the center of the automotive world. Annually, (1) Largest circulation in its history — more than 
for 13 years, a comprehensive ALMANAC has been 37,000 ABC weekly. 
, published—tthe ONE reference book referred to con- (2) Highest renewal percentage of any automotive 
stantly throughout the year by everyone who counts business paper—88.9%, sent directly to the 
in the automotive industry. publisher without any other inducement what- 
. The 1950 Almanac offers exceptional value as an a 
: advertising medium. Make certain that YOUR prod- (3) Top readership; most quoted automotive pub- 
| ucts and YOUR trade name are advertised in the lication; highest ee 
| 1950 Almanac. : L 
j 
| Distributed with Issue of June 5, 1950 1c Autaslie_ Bown 
First Forms Close April Fifteenth " papas. toe en oe 
MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS THROUGH ANY OFFICE Lda 
| | 
‘No Other Business Paper Covers an Industry | =| | Geetey = 
More Thoroughly or Serves It Better!"’ et] 
Member A t ti N Member iL 2 Shae 
Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan thin: biiiainaeee oh ice fatal 
Advertising Offices: New York, Edward Kruspak, Adv. Mar., 51 E. 42nd St., Murray Hill 7-6871; Chicago, J. Goldstein, Western Manager, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., State 2-6273; Los Angeles, R. H. Deibler, Adv. Rep., 2506 W. 8th St., Federal 0303; 
; Detroit, Dick Webber, Adv. Rep., Penobscot Building, Woodward 3-0495 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





passenger cars at the end of 1948 at 
33,225,000, a gain of 8.2% over 1947. 

Automotive exports in 1948 fell below 
1947, but amounted to $929,294,000 
Motor trucks, 
counted for 
cars and chassis, $281,024,000; automo- 
bile parts for assembly, $86,569,000; 
parts for replacement, $146,690,000. 

Imports of automobiles and parts in 
1948 amounted to $35,000,000. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion analyzed over 37 million service 
calls received by garages and clubs in 
1947 and gave the following break- 
down: 


buses and chassis ac- 


$353,847,000; passenge: 


No. of Calls 


Type (000) % 
 eecs ese 8,864 23.79 
Battery ..... 7,098 19.05 
eS er 5,145 13.81 
Ignition ....... 4,095 10.99 
Carburetor 2,508 6.73 
Wrecker ; 2.031 5.45 
OO ao 1,535 1.12 
Out of Gas .. - 1,051 2.82 
0 EE ee 831 2.23 
Lock & Key ....... 73 1.27 
Cee EABO cccccces 125 1.04 
All Others (oeas 3,204 8.60 
Parts 


Makers of automobile 
parts had a record volume of $2.6 bil- 
lion in 1948, a 10% gain over the pre- 
vious peak recorded in 1947, and 4.7 
times greater than 1940’s $553 million 
Parts and accessories accounted for 
about 28% of total sales by the auto- 
motive industry while in 1941 the pro- 
portion was only 16%, a reflection of 
the accelerated activity in this division 
of the industry by both automobile 
manufacturers and the independent 
parts makers. The auto manufacturers 
have expanded their share of the re- 
placement parts market to an esti- 
mated 40 to 50% from about 30% in 
the prewar period. 

Sales and profits of auto parts pro- 
ducers were at new peaks in 1948 and 
the above-average age of vehicles now 
in use plus the increasing mileage 
driven per passenger car suggest well- 
sustained volume. 


Motor Trucks 


The expanding economy of the United 
States is indicated by truck production, 
which in 1948 amounted to 1,372,286. It 
was the third post-war year in which 
truck production passed the million 
mark. Only once was this figure 
reached before the war. The 1948 re- 
sults were an all-time high. 

Chevrolet was the leader in 1948 
with 389,689, followed by Ford, with 
301,791. International was third. 

Truck trailer production in 1948 was 
14,441, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This was the smallest figure 
in several years, comparing with 53 
096 in 1947. 

The Public Roads Administration re- 
ported registration of trucks and buses 
at the close of 1948 to be 7,332,000, a 
gain of 10.4% over 1947. Automotive 
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replacement 








Fleets of 10 or More Vehicles by Fleet Sizes 




















FLEETS HAVING 
10 = 24 25 = 49 560 = 99 100 OR MORE 

STATE VEHICLES VEHICLES VEHICLES VEHICLES TOTAL 
Alabama 105 68 35 32 240 
Arizona 45 28 15 16 104 
Arkansas 87 44 16 12 159 
California 624 429 275 367 1,695 
Colorado 108 62 26 28 224 
Connecticut 281 145 56 42 624 
Delaware 32 14 9 4 59 
District of Columbia 48 56 27 57 188 
Florida 228 152 78 §1 509 
Georgia 208 112 45 52 415 
Idaho 20 16 6 13 55 
Illinois 498 305 119 208 1,130 
Indiana 325 190 82 57 654 
Iowa 210 142 37 23 412 
Kansas 159 89 32 21 301 
Kentucky 135 62 30 33 260 
Louisiana 129 94 42 53 318 
Maine 75 35 17 10 137 
Maryland 157 84 D4 65 360 
Massachusetts 542 260 103 96 1,001 
Michigan 424 255 150 148 977 
Minnesota 218 121 74 53 466 
Mississippi 55 32 13 ll lil 
Missouri 197 150 68 100 515 
Montana 52 29 14 12 107 
Nebraska 97 62 35 31 225 
Nevada 19 6 7 3 35 
New Hampshire 47 23 8 4 2 
New Jersey 765 352 138 94 1,349 
New Mexico 31 12 13 § 61 
New York 1,134 563 2 397 2,538 
North Carolina 200 96 77 55 428 
North Dakota 34 6 6 3 49 
Ohio 690 386 171 173 1,420 
Oklahoma 153 87 42 63 345 
Oregon 117 86 35 39 277 
Pennsylvania 770 466 188 211 1,635 
Rhode Island 84 36 18 12 160 

South Carolina 87 68 2 6 18 
South Dakota $9 17 a 7 87 
Tennessee 161 96 37 61 355 
Texes 410 239 148 141 938 
Utah 47 32 15 12 106 
Vermont 25 8 6 2 41 
Virginia 186 113 55 48 402 
Washington 203 145 60 61 467 
West Virginia 143 69 2 32 273 
Wisconsin 260 145 65 65 635 
Wyoming 33 19 - 5 66 
TOTAL UNITED STATES 10,717 6,104 2, 850 3,095 22,766 
—Fleet Owner 
Industries placed the truck figure at Rental service ........ 648 20,251 
7,170,901. General repairs ...........51,827 228,214 

. 929 

Repair parts for the typical fleet en and body repair....... cae nyo 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 oe a a egy 
h d sles um $72 09 annuall attery an gnition repair. 2,07 22 
per thousand miles, or 9/<. UY: Parking lots ..........+-+. 6,274 31,755 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- fire repairs .............. 2,215 8,222 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, wheel, axle and spring repair 413 5,040 
anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, Other automotiverepair shops 542 3,521 


piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 


Buses 


(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 


Service Establishments 


The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. This sum was divided among 

78,881 establishments. They were as 
follows: 

Receipts 

No (000) 

Brake repair shops 487 $4,876 

EMGREISED cccccece viene 960 2,941 

Pee GD neeecedooeseccs 1,300 6,220 

Radiator shops .........+.«.. 1,089 4,631 


Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 
gave this breakdown: 


% of 

Sales 
Motor vehicles, new ........secsccceess 55.2 
ee ee Ge SS. cc ccccndonctveces 28.7 
WUE QUIS cccccccccccceeccescces 0.1 
SS, Ge, MOD -caccsocsdssenccone 2.6 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 7.2 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies........ 0.2 
Repairs, storage, other services....... 5.¢ 
nM -Guded nude naven tne esses a> ee 

Total i .100 


The census received data on com 
modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
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‘ THROUGH 
0 N O “The Automotive Magazine 
LIVELIER ree 
“ Rocky Mountain West” 
MARKET 
2 (a ; 9 - ( ? 70 
: SCUVIGE: (pseu 
‘ / e 2 
md Cease 
2 
8 
: The alert, resourceful read- 
- ers of this magazine consti- 
- tute one of America’s grect 
: markets for garage and 
; service station equipment. 
: They service and maintain 
; more than two million cars 
; and trucks. Give them your 
: message about 
5 
(_] Accessories [_] Hose 
’ (] Additives (_] Gaskets 
@ $525,000,000 for service and re- (] Anti-Freeze Spemin 
- ’ ’ B. ri j auvges 

3 pairs, parts and accessories in deal- eerie:  - Caeaee 
ers and independent service shops. Ci Cables, Wiring Lamps, Lights 
(_] Cans, Containers [_] Lube Equipment 
@ $400,000,000 for new motor vehi- C) Cash Registers — 

alac : [_] Candy ils 
| cles (retail sales value). F) Catenin C Piston Rings 
= nN (_] Cleaners (_] Pumps 

@ $440,557,870 for gasoline in SERV- tes F Rodies 
1 ICE STATION AND GARAGE tter- [) Compressors C) Refreshments 
4 mtar [_] Displays, Signs [_] Repair Kits 
‘a OLY C] Drinks C1 Safety Kits 
8 [_} Engine Testers _] Solvents 
5 (_] Engine Parts (_) Spark Plugs 
2 A NEW OPPORTUNITY (} Equipment [_] Sponges 
+ D) 4 ’ es : [_] Fan Belts [} Strainers 
1 riant a fair share of your advertising in 7) Piet Aid itt F Tonks 

this most-fertile market and watch your C] Flashlights CO Testers 

sales grow. They will grow if you are well C Filters C1) Tires, Tubes 
: represented in this area and if you adver- C) Fuses C] Waxes, Polish 
h tse consistently in oJ Heaters 
it 
y Now you can back up your 






distributors and outlets in 
the prosperous Rocky Moun- 
tain area in a way they will 
appreciate. 
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$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 
field. They gave this breakdown: 


% of 

Sales 

Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 80.3 
Gasoline, oll, BTOASE ... 66. e ccc e ee cenees 10.9 
Bicycles, parts and supplies. . gesesses 0.9 
Repairs and other SOTVIGGD «ccccccecces 48 
Other sales s6eeeeencees 3.1 
Total 100.0 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
40. Question of the Month. 


Fleet Owner conducts a monthly sur- 
vey under this title, typical examples 
being “Safety Equipment for Trucks 
and Buses,” and “Truck and Bus 
Springs.” 


Associations 


Trucking Assns., 1424 
Washington, D. C. 
Assn., 


American 
16th St., N. W.., 

Automobile Manufacturers 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 

Automobile Trade Assn., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Automotive Electric Assn., 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 


Michigan 


Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 


Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 
Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 


870 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn., 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 


National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Automo*ive Parts Assn., 
Fox Bldg., Detroit. 


National Standard Parts Assn., 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association 
of American, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Rubber Reclaimers 
57th St., New York. 

Rubber Trade 
15 William St., 

Rubber Export 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Assn., 
Bldg., Akron, O. 


Assn., 250 W. 


Assn. of New York, 
New York. 


Assn., 19 Goodyear 


Peoples Bank 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec, 31. 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See EXports AND IMPORTS.) 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, ist 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati Ohio 
Published by Spokesman Pub. Co. Est 
1922 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8“%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 15th 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 26,273. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $285.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
a tt 00 150.00 80.00 
12 225.00 140.00 75.00 
Standard color, $45; 


bleed, 10% 


® 


Automotive Dealer News, 1700 W. Eighth 
St.. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by 
Dealer Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription 
$3 Type page, 10% x16 Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, 8,622; gross, 11,677. Inde- 
pendent maintenance establishments 
520; dealers, 1,297: others, 1,805 Rates 
$4 per inch, flat 
Standard red or blue, 75c per inch; mini- 


mum, $40 


Automotive Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St 
Cincinnati 10. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15 th Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 100,303; gross, 103.567. Car 
and truck dealers, 21 191; independent 
maintenance est 66,292 ibbers, 3,636 


fleet owners, 2,728: others f 385. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $460.00 $235.00 $125.00 
6 430.00 en OO 115.00 
12 400.00 205.00 105.00 


Standard red, $65: bleed, 10%. 
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1948] 


© 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1897 Subscription. $2 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist and 15th. Forms close 10 
days pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 11,088; gross, 2.587. Manu- 
facturers, 8,823: libraries and colleges, 


602; government depts. and emploves, 

finance companies banks, etc 629; 

others, 397. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 SIRR HO $100.00 $ 59.00 
6 182.00 97.00 56.00 
12 175.00 94.00 53.00 
24 1 88.00 47.00 


62.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, $30 


Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Blde., 
Detroit 26, Mich Pu lish ed by Slocum 
Pub, Co. Est. 1925 Sub; scription, $8. Trim 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 104%x14%. Pub 
lished Monday. Forms close 10 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15 


Circulation, 35.948; gross, 36,423. Deal- 


ers, jobbers, garages service stations, 
fleet owners, 27,14 mfrs 4.232: finance 
companies banks ete 2.065 others, 
° 640 

Rates—1 page, $480: 1 col. inch. $8.40; 


n 
line, 60c. Standard red, $75: bleed 10%. 
For additional data see page 7 


’ 
i. 





Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Woodlark Blidge Portland 5, Ore. 
Published by Automotive News, Inc. Est 
1918, Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close list. Agency dis- 


counts 15-2. Circulation, Swern, 5,270. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 30.00 
" R800 45.00 96.50 
12 80.00 42.00 23 00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 15% 
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CCA 

—— 
Automotive Retaller, 10 Park Pl., M 
ristown, N. J. Published by Automot 
tetailer. Est. 1936. Trim_size, 9%x1 


Type page, 8%x11%. Published 1 ; 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, March, 1949, 6,121; ré 

6.783. Chains, mail order houses, ds 


_ 
stores, 806: independent retailers, 3,/ 
jobbers, 1,307; mfrs. and salesmen, 1 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pp 
l $225.00 $120.00 $ 65 

6 212.50 113.75 61 
12 200.00 107.50 58 
l blue, green, $ 


Standard red, yellow, 
bleed, 10% 


Autonews, 1300 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 
7, Cal. Published by Autonews. Est. 1955 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 8x10. P 


lished Monday. Forms close Thursd 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $135.00 $ 70.00 $ 35 
13 125.00 67.00 33 
°6 120.00 62.50 32 
52 115.00 60.00 31 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 20% 





El Automovil Americano. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 








Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Al n 
8, O. Published by Babcox Pubs. Fst 


1931. Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published Ist Forms close 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, March, 1949, 20,995; gross, 


21,300. Service stations, 14,402; jobbers 
5.680; others, 1,101. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page yy | 
1 $275.00 $185.00 $10° 
6 250.00 165.00 R5 
12 225.00 130.00 75 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $25 


Chevrolet Dealers News, 5824 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 45. Published by Chevr t 
Dealers News. Est. 1927. Trim size, 8x 








11%. Type page, 7x10. Subscription, $ 
P ublish« d ist. Forms close 18th. Ager 
discounts 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 
2.450. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $210.00 $120.00 $ 70 

6 195.00 110.00 6 

12 180.00 100.00 BF 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $20 


Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc Es 
1902. $1.50 per copy. $5 per year, outsides 
of controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type pace 
5x8 Published quarterly, Feb Forms 
close ist prec. Agency discounts, 1 
Circulation, Sworn, 11,683. for four 
sues. Rates—l1 page each issue, $160 
page, $90; % page, $50 

Standard red, $100; bleed rate, $290. 


Exhaust, The. 1323 S. Flower St., Los 
Angeles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub 
Co. Est 1925. Controlled. Type page 
7x10. Published 30th prec. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulat 








Sworn, 34,077. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $245.00 $135.00 $ 90 
6 219.00 119,00 70 

12 195.00 105.00 65 


Standard red, $30 





Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, N 
York 23. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2 





page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 6,395. Rates 
Times > Page % Page % Pace 
1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 60 
6 175.00 90.00 Bf 
12 160.00 80.00 4/ 
Standard color, $50 
Ford Field, 407 FE. Michigan St., Milw 


kee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim s 
8144x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 1 
Circulation, Sworn, 8,489. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $ 75 
€ 2915.00 120.00 65 
12 200.00 110.00 55 


Standard orange, $35; bleed, $10. 
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Gas Station, Garage and Motor Car 
Dealer, 281 Alpine St., Pasadena 5, Cal. 
} lished by Chap Book Press Est 
l % Trim size, 8%x11l% Type page, 

0. Published Ist Forms close 15th. 
Avwency liscounts, 15-2 


irculation, Jan., 1949 10,982; gross, 
11,068. Service stations, 4,989; repair 
ps, 2,338; dealers, 1,737; others, 1,862. 

es 1 Page % Page % Page 
$175.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 

155.00 90.00 50.00 

135.00 75.00 40.00 


S ndard red, $25; bleed, $20 








— 

CCA 

i ctentemail 
Jobber Topics, 8th floor, Daily News 
Chicago 6. Published by The Ir- 


Bidg.. ‘ 
ving-Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Trim size, 


‘5 





+ x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
th Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
unts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,152; gross, 30,110. Job- 
bers, exe utive s and salesmen, 27,422; 
frs. and salesmen, 1,721. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $222.00 $118.00 $ 66.00 
193.00 104.00 59.00 
165.00 93.00 52.00 
Standard red, $50: bleed, 10% 
Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. 
Published by Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
Est 1903. Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
84x11%\% Type page, 7x10 Published 
monthly. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
os 78,812. Deal- 
aintenance es- 
bbers, 7,807; fleet 
1.011; others, 
age % Page 
5 _¢ 145.00 
52 0 265.00 140.00 
| 5 0 255 { 135.00 
Standard red, $75; annual reference num- 
$90: bleed, 10% 
Motor’s Handbook, 250 W. 55th St., New 
j rk 19 Prec with “Motor.” Mechanical 
same Published March. 


Agency discounts, 
y4 R s 1 page, $360; 2 pages, $325; 


a 
4 or mor pages, $290 


@ 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
é 39, Pa. Published by Chilton Co 
Subscription, $3. Trim 


cl atior 
Forms close Feb. 20 
] té 


I Est 1899 


size, 8144x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 

§ Forms < ‘lose 20th. Agency discounts, 

‘irculation, 66,606; gross, 68,300. Main- 

ance shops, 37,258: dealers 25.794: 

bers, 3,282; fleet owners, 76; others 
Rates 

es 1 Page % Page % Page 

$500.00 $275.00 141.00 

450.00 250.0 129.00 

400.00 225.00 117.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, $35 


Motor eeeee ~e. Accountant, P. O. Box 


25, Oklah¢ City 1, Okla. Published 

Norick Brothers Est 1922 Con- 

illed. Trim size, 8%x11 Ty ype page, 7% 

) Published ist. Fort close 20th 

ency discounts 15-2 Cire ulation 
y. tates 

1es 1 Page % Pag % Page 

$200.00 $135.00 $105.00 

190.00 130.00 100.00 

180.00 125.00 95.00 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
ago 6. Published by Ambrose Bow- 
Est. 1921. Trim size, 5x7. Type 

ge, 4%x6%. Published 15th Forms 
e 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
‘irculation, Feb., 1949, 139.094; gross, 


141,029, tepair shops, 69,276; dealers 

Service managers, 46,474; jobbers, 7,829; 

fleet owners’ service shops, 12,167; others, 
“97, Rates— 

es 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$415.00 $207.50 $103.75 

395 00 202.50 103.75 

5.00 197.50 101.25 





Standard red, $75: bleed, 10% 


me 

CCA 

one 
Motor West, Rives-Strong Blde., Los An- 
geles 15, Cal. Published by Motor West 
Pub. ''Co., Ine. Est. 1907... Type page, 
74x10. Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,087; gross, 5,349. New 
car & truck dealers, 1,453; repair shops 
and garages, 1,872; super-service tire & 





auto-electric shops, 418; jobbers, 1,043; 
others, 336 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 135.00 80.00 50.00 
12 120.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
N. A. D. A. Magazine, 1026 17th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. Published by Nat'l 
Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929. Sub- 


scription, $5 Trim size, yxX1l. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 

Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation, Sworn, 33,660. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 2925.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 115.00 65.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 15% 








Northern Automotive Journal, 2642 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Published 
by Bruce Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





(Sworn), 10,478. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 120.00 65.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 
tor Pub. Co. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 4,938, 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 53.00 30.00 
6 RR 00 45.00 26.50 
12 80.00 42.50 23.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 


Official Autemebiie Price Guide, 415 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published by 
National Research Bureau, Inc. Est. 1944, 








Subscription, $2. Type page, 4% x6} 
Published quarterly, Jan Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 35,374. Rates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $340.00 ‘Soo 00 $125.00 
2 320.00 180.00 110.00 
4 300.00 160.00 90.00 


Standar i red, 10%. 





Pure basing. 

(See PURCHASING. ) 
S. A. E. Handbook, 29 W. 39th St., New 
~— 18. Published by Society of Auto- 








1iotive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tien, $10. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 
i%x7. Published May 15. Forms close 


Circu- 


Agency discounts, none 
$250; % 


lation, 14,000. tates—1l1 page 
pase, $150 


Feb. 15. 





Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New 
Published by Society of Auto- 
1911. Subscrip- 
. Type page, 


S. A. E. 
York 18 
motive Engineers. Est. 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x11% 


7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 

Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 

20,708. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $260.00 $160.00 $100.00 
12 185.00 110.00 65.00 


24 or more pages per year, $175.00 

ted, orange, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, $10. 
Service Station & Garage, 712 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver, Col. Published by Pe- 
troleum Publishers, Inc. Est. 1949. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th prec. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Swern, 6,884, 


Rates, based on space used in Service 
Station & Garage and Oil Reporter— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
6 108.00 63.00 32.00 
12 98.00 57.00 30.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 73 


® @ 


Southern Automotive Journal, 806 Peach- 
tree St., N. E., Atlanta 5. Published by 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co, Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
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7x10. Published 8th. Forms 

Agency discounts. 15-2. 

26,156; gross, 28,714. Fleet 
dealers, 9,750; jobbers, 


Type page, 
close 21st. 

Circulation, 
owners, 2,005; 


2,905; maintenance est., 10,889; others, 

728 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $165.00 $ 80.00 
6 250.00 140.00 75.00 
12 225.00 125.00 70.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 10. 





omy 


Super Service Station, 8th floor, Daily 
News Bldg., Chicago 6. Published by 
Irving-Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Feb., 1949, 62,306; gross, 
64,055. Independently owned stations of 
the one-stop or super-service type, 50,161; 
independent oil jobbers and distributors 
operating drive-in service stations, 7,534; 
others, 5,076. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 

$500.00 270.00 $140.00 

6 460.00 245.00 130.00 

12 425.00 220.00 120.00 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 10% 

Trail-R-Dealer, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Published by Brown Hardi- 
1949. Subscription, $3. Type 
Published 15th. Forms close 


Chicago 4. 
son. Est 
page, 7x10. 


18th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 49.00 
6 130.00 75.00 43.00 
12 110.00 65.00 37.00 


Standard color, $25. 


Ward’s Automobile Topics, 412 Lafayette 
Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. Published by 
Ward's Automobile Topics, Inc. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ‘n't Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,867, Rates— 
Times 1 tke. % Page 
$250.00 $170.00 

6 225.00 155.00 
12 200. 00 145.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 15% 


@ 


Western Automotive Service, 690 Market 
St., San Francisco 4. Published by Dealer 
Pub. Ye Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Trim 
a. 84%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,201; gross, 5,964. Inde- 
pendent maintenance establishments, 
1,628; car and truck dealers, 321; parts 
jobbers, 534; oil jobbers, 230; others, 455. 
Rates— 





1% Page 
$ 90.00 
80.00 
75.00 








Times 1 Page > Page %4 Page 
1 $195.00 A: 20.00 $ 75.00 
6 170.00 100.00 70.00 
12 150.00 85.00 60.00 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $25. 
CANADA 





L’Automobile, 1440 W. St. Catherine St., 
Montreal. Published by French Commer- 
cial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1939. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 3,426; gross, 3,810. Garage 
and service stations, 2,147; others, 1,273 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 95.00 $ 56.00 $ 34.00 

6 90.00 52.00 30.00 
12 85.00 49.00 27.00 


Standard red, $30: bleed, 15%. 


(AB EN 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Est. 1919. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Trim 
size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 24th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,015; gross, 15,399. Deal- 
ers, garages and service megrs., 11,304; 
others, 4,095. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

6 170.00 95.00 53.00 
12 155.00 87.00 49.00 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 15% extra. 


75 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 








Canadian Motorist, 6 Adelaide St , 
Toronto 1, Ont Can Published by On 


tario Motor League iest. 1914. Subscrip 
tior $1 "| e page Sigxl0\ Publ hed 
15t! Fort I ‘ t Agency discount 


15-3. Circulation, Sworn, 51,625. Rates 





I Pa y + 4, Page 

$29 $1 80.00 

‘ yA i4 } 74.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10% 


Canadian Motorists’ Handbook, 151 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto, Ont Published by Lil 


ian DD. Millar Est 1938 Subscriptior 
ibe. Type page, 3%x6%. Published Apri 
Agen d ounts, 15-( 

Circulation, Swern, 0,976. 

Rate l pag $100; 3 page $50 A 
ame $25 


Canadian Service Data Book, 73 Rich 


mond St Ww roront ] Published by 
Consolidated Pres Ltd. Est. 1936. Price 
$1.00. Trim size , x8 Type page, 4%x 
6%, Published Aug. 1. Forms close June 
Agency discount 15-; 
Circulation, 1 i79. Rates i page, $150 
page, $85. Standard red, $40; bleed 


Canadian Transportation, 


(See RA \ ) 
) 
(CAB 
Garage Operator, 410 B r St > T 
ronto ) Published by Hart-Wadhan 
Est 1934 Ty! page 7x10 Published 
15th ] rry “i, 25th Agency di 
i! l 
Circulatior 7.242; gros 7.493. Ga 
i } tat 1.361 ! 
dealer 129 tl 995 Rates 
I 11 Page , Page 
1 ‘ Fy a ; 0 
r ; } 
] s 
( r. $ } ’ 
Jobber News, 30 B r St. W Toronto 
Published by Hart-Wadhan Est. 1931 
Controlled. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
15tl Forn ‘ th Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 2,328, Rates 
limes l Page Page % Page 
’ = 75 ) $ if) ( ) : 00 
6 70 ) \ 20.00 
1 ‘ ) 196 OO 


Motor in Canada, 65 Bannatyne Ave 


Winnipeg Man. Published by Home Put 
ishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscriptior 
$1. Trin e, 84%x11%. Type page, 74x 
10 Published 10th Forms lst 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulatior G427: er 7.088 Ga 
rages, filling stations and fleet owners 
1.041; mechanics, 662; auto and accessory 
dealer +8 other 807 Rates 
rimes | Pag Page 4 Pag 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ { 

i" i 54 ) +f 
] x »1.00 28 00 
Standard red, $ I ed, 1 

(CAB BNAY 

Motor Carrier, 1010 Dominion Bank Bide 
Vancouver, B. Cc. Published by Westrade 
Pubs Est 194 ype page 7x10 Pub 
lished 15t) Forms ose ist Agency dis 


sunts 15 
Circulation, Marcl 1949, 2,806; gros 
2.558. Rate 





$ 68 $4 
| 1k 
Standard red, $ I 1 1 
ay 
Motor Magazine, - Ricl nd St W 
Toronto 1 ublished by Cor! dated 
Press, Ltd. Est. 1917. Trin ze, 8 x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published mont! 
Forms cl th pre Age! discount 
15-2 
Circulatior 14,928; «7 15.568. ( 
dealers and service stat n l 0 fle« 
owners, 1,148; others, 1,61 Rate 
rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
? . . >. ' 
6 ; 
1 ¢ . if 
Standard j | } 


NA 


Motor Wholesaler, 73 Richmond St. W 


Toronto 1, Can 


dated Press, Ltd 


Published 
Est 1945 


by Consoli 
Type page, 


i1%x6%. Published 10th Forms close 

25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,511; gross, 2,873. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
6 62.00 34.00 18.00 
12 52.00 $1.00 17.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 15 


Revue Moteur, 


formerly 
(French) ncorporating 
mercial, 391 St. James St. W.., 
Published by Holliday 


Motor 300k 
Transport Com- 


Montreal 1 


Publications, Ltd 


Est 1920 Trim size 8%4x11% Type 

page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 

10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 

tion, 3,692; gross, 4,069. tates 

Times | Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 27.00 
in 90.00 52 00 $1.00 
] 85.00 19.00 27 0 


Stand ird red, $35; 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


The Battery Man, 2070 N 


Haute, Ind Est 


bleed, 15% 


13th St., Terre 


1921 Subscription, $1. 


Type page, 5%x8\%. Published Ist. Forn 

close 15th Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir 

culatior ft) AL Rates 

Timée l Page Page 4% Page 
i $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 32.50 
4) ROOO0 5.0 Hoo 
1 75.00 $2.50 50 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR 
FREIGHT 


American Motor Carrier, 62 


St N. E Atlanta 


Ga Est 


‘ Peachtree 


1934. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 


x10 Publi 


c+ 


f shed 15th 
} Agency discounts, 15-2 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $ 75.00 
6 110.00 66.00 
12 100.00 60 00 


Standard color, $ 


Celorade Motor 
Bldg., Denver 2, ¢ 
rado Motor Carrie 
Trim size, 8! 


~xll% 
Published 15th of Feb 


Nov Forms close 


Forms close 


> 


cates 
% Page 
$ 42.00 
m: oo 
50 


Carrier, 407 Denhan 
l Published by Colo- 
rs’ Assn., Inc. Est. 1933 


‘nn 
olo 


Ty ne 


lst Agen 


Circulation, Swern, 6,000, 


Times 1 Page 
1 $ 75.00 
{ 68 00 


Commercial Car 


Chilton Co Est 
11% Type page, 
Forms clos 19th 


fleet operators 


more, 6,395; mfrs., 
Rates 
Time 1 Page 

1 $2300.01 

6 °75.00 
12 250.00 


Standard red, $50; 


Journal, 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39 


having 
trucks, 15,771; 25- 


2 Page 
$ 44.00 
0.00 


May, 


page 7x10 
Aug. and 
y discounts 


tates 
% Page 
$ 26.00 


Chestnut and 
}’ 
1911 Trim size, 84x 
7x10 Published Is 


ublished by 


; 
{ 


Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 31,807; gross, 33,435. Truck 


49 trucks, 


% Page 
£180.00 
165.00 
150.00 


bleed, $30 


dists., dealers, 4,827 


) 


less than 25 


5.094: 50 or 


4 Page 
$112.00 
100.00 
R7 O00 


Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual, April 
issue of Commercial Car Journal, whose 


rates apply 





Fleet Owner, 90 
N. ¥ Published 


Cy 


West St New York 6, 


by Ferguson Pub. Co 
Inc. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11\%4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
12th Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Jan., 


26.207 Supts. of 


vehicles, operating their own 
doing own service, 


imes 1 Page 
1 $290.00 
6 265.00 
1 240.00 


Standard red, $50 


Go Magazine, 417 


isco 5, Calif Published by 
Motor Transport 
Controlled. Type 





fleets of 


1949, 23.9014; gross, 
10 or more 


shops and 


% Page 
$ 90.00 
85.00 


23,900. Rates 
% Page 
$170.00 
155.00 
140.00 


bleed, $30 





Market St 


Assn Inc 
page 7x10 


San Fran 

California 
Est. 1941 
Published 
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2th. Forms close 25th. Agency disc: 
5-2 

Circulation, 14,127; gros 15,050. « 
mercial truck owners and oper 
13,641; others, 440 Rates 





l 
l 









Times l Pagé » Page 14 re 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $f 
6 162.50 90.00 
12 150.00 82.50 
Standard green, $40; bleed, 15% q 
The Mid-West Truckman, Yates C er | 
Kan. Published by Mid-West Put ; 
Inc Est. 1939. Subscription, $2 4 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub : 
monthly. Forms close 10th. Agen 3. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 2,279, 2 
Rates l page, $85; 1 col. ine) 
Color, 15%. 
Midwestern Trucker and Shipper, | Ss 
13th St.. Omaha 3, Nebr Publish« I 
lL. R. Pinkerton. Est. 1940. Subsc1 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, f 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. A 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,500 tes 
$3 per inch; $90 per page | 
Modern Transportation, 262 Washineton 
St., Boston 8, Mass Published by Ss > 
Motor Truck Assn., In¢ Est. 1934 Sul 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l% 
page, 7x10. Published 15th Form 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 on on: 
rates only Circulation, 1,800. Rat 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4 ge ‘ 
l $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 
Hh 68.00 38.25 
1: 64.00 26.00 
Standard color, 50%; bleed, 10 
—- 1 
cal ) 
—_—_ 
Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner y R 
Seattle ] Wash Published by Mot 
Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Trin z I 
8%4x11% Type page, 7x10 Pul 
5tl Forms close 0th prec Ager 
counts, 15-2 
Circulatior 15.129; gross, 15,578. S 
mercial vehicle owners and ope! 
13,141; others, 2,000. Rates 
Times l Page % Page 4 g 
] $180.00 $105.00 $ 
nH 165.00 90.{ 


12 150.00 82 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% 


Motor Truck News, 30 Vesey Bt New 

York 7 Published by New York t 

Truck Assn. Est. 1915. Subscript : 

Trin size 8 xll*& Type page . 1 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forn 

22nd prec Agency discounts 


Circulation, Sworn, 2,374. Rates 
, | 


Times Page » Page ‘ g 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 x 
6 71.25 38.00 


=O 


National Cartage Contractor, 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill Pub 
by Cartagsé Exchange of Chicagé 
Est. 1917 Controlled Trim sizé 8 4x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published t 
Forms close 18th prec. Agency di 

15-2. Circulation, Swern, 1,300, R 


Times 1 Page >, Page \ Pag 
9 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 
6 52.00 30.00 

12 46.00 26.00 


National Highway and Airway Carriers 
729 WV 






& Routes, 752 Van Buren St., Cl iz 
7. Est. 1941. Subscription, $15. Trir 
8%x11%. Type page, 74%x10%. Put 
March and Sept Forms close Jar 
July Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation Sworn, 3,035. Rates 
page, $200; % page, $120; } page, $t 


Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. \ 





Buren St., Chicago 7 Published M 
Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Controlled 
size, 54%x7% Type page, 44%x6! 
lished semi-annually Agency dis 
15-2 Circulation, 11,480 Rate - 
$60; % page, $30; 4% page, $15 
Petroleum Transporter, 1002- 
Bldg Lincoln 8, Neb Est. 1937 
scription, $1.50 Trin size, 8% 
Type page, 7x10 Published bi-m<« 
Feb. 15. Forms close 15 days re 
Agency discounts i§-2, Circul 
Sworn, 10,500. Rates 
Times 1 Paes % Page 14 ice 
1 $150.00 $ 87.50 $ 
6 140.00 gn O00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $30 
1h or 


Power Wagon, the Motor Track Jor rnal. 


107 S Dearborn St... Chicago 5 ; 
lished by Motor Truck Pub. .C¢ s 





1906 Subscription, $2. Trim size 4 
11% Type page 7x10 Publishe sg 
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Agency discounts, 
tates— 
% Page 
$135.00 
22.50 
110.00 
, $25 
Southern Motor Cargo, Sterick Bldg., 
4 M s 3. Published by Southern Motor 
Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. 
ze, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
s 


F ose 25th. 
Cc yn, 8,192. 
1 Page 
$250.00 
225.00 
200.00 
red, $50; bleed 


% Page 
80.00 
72.50 
65.00 


St rd 





Co 


Oth Forms close ist. Agency 
s, 5-2. Circulation, 10,000 


2 aha ngs 


I 1 Page % Page % Page 

$1: 23.00 $ 62.00 
116.00 57.00 
99.00 49.00 

bleed, no charge. 


-.2e0, 


180. 00 
irs i color $3 
t rrafiic World. 
See FREIGHT 





St i 





TRANSPORT ATION. ) 


Operater, 35 «CE. 
lll. Published 
Inc. Est. 1936. 
11%x17. Type 
15th Forms 
15-2. Cir- 


Transport Driver and 
Drive, Chicago, 
Transport Driver, 
Su ription, $1. Trim size, 
n page 1044x16 Published 
5th. Agency discounts, 
n, 9,971. Rates— 
1 Page % Page 
$200.00 $108.00 
r 184.00 100.00 
168.00 92.00 
$35 


color, 


® 


1424 16th St., N. W., 
Published by Amer- 
Inc. Est 1934. Sub- 
size, 114%,x14% 
Published Monday. 
prec Agency dis- 


es VV Ler 


} 
ne 


4% Page 
$ 57.00 
53.00 
49.00 


ge St lard 


Transport Topics, 
\ izton 6, D. C 
king Assn., 
$5. Trim 
1034x13%. 

Monday 


rruc 
tion, 


age, 





, 15,243; gross, 16,107. Truck 
rs, 8,985; private carriers and 
987; mfrs. and dealers, 704;; 
22. Third Monday Issue, Con- 
‘irculation, 44,298 

W eekly, 3.0 lines 
né 00 lines, $0.26; 10,000 lines, $0.24. 
Third Monday, 3,300 lines, $0.65; 5,500 

! $0.625; 10,000 lines, $0.615 


$0 30 per 


CCA 


ge Supply 
affic World, 418 8S 
7, Ill. Published by 
pply Pub. Co Est 
56x15 Published 20th Forms 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
ilation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross, 
Operating, traffic and executive 
- per nnel: Street railways and bus lines, 
general motor carriers, 4,056; taxi 
ompanies, 2,577: railroads, 
airlines 1,205; terminal ware- 
water transportation c 
Traffic managers and vice- 
heavy com- 
- libraries, and traffic 
n government 732; ma- 


News, affiliated 
Market St., 
Transporta- 
1944. Type 


om- 


industrial 
schools 
agencies, 


732; 








rnal, 
? 


15-0. 
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terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial companies owning transporta- 


tion and terminal equipment, 7,004 

Rates 

Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page 

(7x10) (34,x5) 

1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 
6 745.00 405.00 110.00 
12 675.00 325.00 95.00 

Times % Page le Page 2/9 Page 
1 $670.00 $485.00 $225.00 
6 620.00 445.00 205.00 
12 540.00 380.00 175.00 

Standard red, $100; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see 2nd cover. 





N. Broadway, 
Published by Cc Sonwisher Pub. 


Truck Fleet Operator, 52 
Chicago 40. 








Co. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 4,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pp age 
$100 00 $ 50.00 $ 25.06 
6 87.50 43.75 21. 85 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
Seaton News, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Published by B. Edman. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
ll4%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5bth. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
135.00 70.00 45.00 
120.00 60.00 40.00 
%. 
WED) 
Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St., 


An 14, 


Est. 


geles 


Los 
Sawyer, Jr. 


Cal. Published by E. O 
1922. Trim size, 8%x 
page, 7x10 Published 10th 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 9,371; gross, 
9,592. Fleets, incl. mfrs. and dist., 9,392; 
others, 54. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
l $175.00 $100.00 $ 
6 155.00 87.50 
12 140.00 77.50 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 


Wisconsin Truck News, 622 North Water 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Published by Wis- 
consin Truck News. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 

$3. Trim size, 8%x1l1l\4. Type page, 
7x10. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir 
culation, 30,956. Rates—1 time, $2 per 
col. inch; 13 times, $1.75; 26 times, $1.50; 
52 times, $1.25. 


11% Type 
Forms close 


Page 
50.00 
45.00 
42.50 


le Page % 


CANADA 


ety 


CAB 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 451 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published ~ 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 192 
Trim size, 84x11% Type page 7x10. 
Published 17th. Forms close 3rd Ag gency 
discounts, 15- 


Circulation, 5,660; gross, 5,908. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $112.00 $ 62.00 $ 34.00 
6 102.00 57.00 32.00 
12 92.00 52.00 30.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% of space 


and color rate. 





Motor Transport, 
Alta. 
Co. Est. 1946. 
page, 7x10. 
20th prec. 

Circulation, 
5,916. 


Times Page 1, Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 34.00 

6 90.00 50.00 32.00 

12 80.00 45.00 30.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10% 
(CAB 

Motor Truck & Coach, 341 Church St., 

Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Automotive 

Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%x 

11% Type page, 65/6x95/6. Published 

18th prec. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 


Circulation, 5,892; gross, 6,116. Truck 
and coach operators and service person- 
nel, 5,073; others, 819. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$132.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 

6 110.00 60.00 32.00 

12 93.00 55.00 30.00 
Color $35; bleed, 15% 


Prairie Transport, 


bers, Regina, Sask. Published by Mer- 
cury Pubs. Est. 1948. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1948, 
2,422; gross, 2,545. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 26.00 
6 70.00 38.00 23.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


CCAB 


Western Motor Transportation, 695 


Published by 
Trim 
Published 
Agenc 
March, 
Truck operators, 


y discounts, 


82 Union Bldg., 
Transport Publishin 
size, 844x11% 
20th, 
15-2. 
1949, 5,797; 
5,166; others, 7 


513 Westman Cham 


EN 


Calgary, 


KL 


Ty pe 
Forms close 


gross, 






Sar- 


gent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by 
Western Pub., Ltd. Est. 1935. Trim size, 
8%x1ll1l\ Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th, Forms close 15th Agency dis- 
counts, 15- 

Circuls ation, March, 1949, 3,519; gross, 
3,633. Commercial truck operators, 2,072; 
others, 1,458. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 

6 65.00 36.00 22 00 

12 60.00 33.00 20.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15% 














WHY ENGINEERING COVERAGE 
iS IMPORTANT 


The decision to build a new type airplane 
is made. The first rough design ideas are 
drawn up and work is begun. 


Five to seven years, and more than two- 
million engineering man-hours later, that 
particular plane will be ready for produc- 
tion. 


During that long period, the aircraft in- 
dustry’s engineers and designers will be the 
only group to have concentrated and un- 
interrupted control of the project. They 
will be the only group with the authority 
and knowledge to investigate, select and 
specify the thousands of products that will 
go into the finished production model. 


As a group, they represent the key to 
your entire marketing program in aviation, 
for without their approval no product can 
be included in the original or modified 
designs. 


The basic publication for reaching this 
influential group of engineers and design- 
ers is the AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER.- 
ING REVIEW. It is the “keystone” pub- 
lication in aviation . serving as the 
foundation upon which a sound and profit- 
able advertising program can be based. 


CIRCULATION 


As an official publication of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, the AERO 
NAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
offers the most complete and concentrated 
coverage of “decision-making” engineers 
of any publication in the field . . . coverage 
that is ever-widening, as the following 
figures show 


Paid Circulation Growth 


BSRS cccccces 4,872 Bee eeccucss 8,406 
W945 onc cee e eDWal SE 66vecees 8,770 
BPGD occcevcs 7,754 EPED scccsese 9,021 


HERE'S YOUR BASIC PUBLICATION 


to reach AV/ATION’S “Buying Influence” 


The REVIEW’S circulation is centered 
where the bulk of aviation buying exists: 


Analysis of Subscriptions 
MANUFACTURING: 
Aircraft, Engine & Parts Companies.4,068 
GOVERNMENT: 
Air Force, Navy, Army, N.A.C.A.. .1,696 


RESEARCH: 
Research Labs., Test Centers, Wind 


SURMGES: ccccccecccccsconcssesua 1,623 
AIR TRANSPORT COMPANIES.... 395 
ENGINEERING & DESIGN CON- 
DRIEAEMNED cccccrcwosessedeceen 232 
OTHER CIRCULATION .......... 693 
Ptah FOIE cccccesccscsoces 8,807 
EDITORIAL 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW is the only publication devoted 
exclusively to the needs and interests of 
the professional engineer in aeronautical 
design and development work. Its entire 
editorial content is aimed directly at help- 
in his design and engineering 
in his technical reading and 
in his job opportunities .. . 
with members of his 


ing him... 
problems ... 
research ... 
in his association 
protession. 


Consistent reader interest by engineers 
and designers is fostered by top-notch fea- 
ture articles on latest engineering and de- 
Departments, such as the 

Aeronautical Reviews” section, which 
classifies, indexes, abstracts thousands of 
pieces of engineering literature every year; 
“Design Trends”; “Personnel Opportuni- 
ties”; “LA.S. News,” “News of Members,” 
Member News”—reporting the 


ign advanee 


“Corporate 


happenings, the personalities, the view- 
points of the profession, 
This complete editorial service means 





Write for Complete Details 


AERONAUTICAL 


ENGINEERING REVIEW 


“Engineering Readership When Engineering Minded” 


Published by 
INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


2 East 64th Street 
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New York 21, N. Y. 
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.. . AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS 





engineering readership of your advertising 
by engineering-minded men .. . the men 
who select and specify all aircraft products, 


ADVERTISERS 
The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW’s coverage of the aviation market 
is most effective for advertisers who manv- 
facture the following products: Parts, Ma 
terials, Equipment and Accessories incor. 
porated in the design of all types of 
airborne craft; All types of Test Equipment 
used in the experimental and testing stages 
of aircraft development; Design and Draft- 
ing Room Equipment and Supplies; Special 
Production Machinery built to specification. 





DON’T MISS THE 


1950 
EDITION 


“Your Daily 
Engineering 
Representative 
Wherever Product 
Decisions Are 
Made.” 








OCTOBER 15th 
for Copy 


NOVEMBER 1 5th 
for Inserts 


CLOSES: 


The CATALOG is the recognized 
and authoritative reference 
guide of 6,000 aircraft engi- 
neers and designers seeking in- 
formation on all materials, parts, 
and accessories used in the de- 
sign and construction of aircraft. 
Make sure your products’ cato- 
log is not missing! 


PUBLISHED: JANUARY, 1950 
Write for FREE ‘‘Data Book"’ 
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Aviation 





(See also Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Tratfic) 





he third full year after the war 
found the aviation industry as a whole 
till undergoing marked adjustments 
and considerable fluctuation, according 
to American Aviation. Aviation gen- 
erally has been pulling out of the slump 
which depressed the industry in 1947 
and 1948. Airlines have checked their 
mounting expense trend and in vir- 
tually all cases have been able to reduce 
operating costs while continuing to ex- 
pand the scope of their operations. 
Heavy aircraft manufacturers are in- 
creasingly busy on military orders. 
Lightplane manufacturers expect to sell 
fewer units than in the boom period im- 
mediately following the war, but the 
outlook is healthy with a market expec- 
tation considerably better than any pre- 
war year. 


s 


Accessory manufacturers anticipate 
improved commercial business and con- 
tinuation of military requirements. 
Airport expansion has gained momen- 
tum in recent months and will continue 
upward through 1950. Local operators 
—dealers and flying schools—have suf- 
fered a drop in GI flight training but 
are giving greater attention to the 
sounder local revenue sources in per- 
sonal aircraft sales and service. 


Aviation continues to grow away 
from the old common fraternity of in- 
terest in everything having to do with 
the airplane. It has become, or is 
rapidly becoming, a group of separate 
industries only remotely concerned with 
each other’s policies and problems. As 
in the automotive field, there are indus- 
tries devoted to transportation, to con- 
sumer sales and service, to manufactur- 
ing, and to construction and operation 
of facilities. Each is concerned with 
the other’s welfare, but not with the 
details of his activity. 


Airlines 


The scheduled air transport industry 
continued to lose heavily in 1948, while 


most businesses were prospering, but 
retroactive mail pay adjustments by the 
government may be expected to erase 
a t five or six million of the aggre- 
gate deficit. *assenger traffic con- 
ti to gain but at a slower rate 
(} nger miles were up 2.5% over 
194 Passengers on domestic and 
Int itional U. S. airlines reached a 
ne gh of 14,611,000. However, big- 
ge traffic development came in air 
freicht which was up 105%. 


fic in 1949 was upwards, passen- 


ge es for the first two months being 
aby 10% above the 1948 level. Con- 
ti gains by the airlines while rail 
tra vas declining (Pullman volume 


Wa wn about 10% last year) re- 
t the further inroads airlines are 


making into the first class travel mar- 
ket. Freight was again expected to 
show the spectacular gains in 
1949. 


most 


The airline cost of doing business last 
year was substantially higher than in 
1947. A selected group of items, in- 
cluding passenger food expenses, other 
passenger supplies, gasoline and oil, 
shop and servicing supplies, and adver- 
tising space, last year was running 
35% higher than 1947. 


Economy programs were continuing 
with almost all airlines reducing per- 
sonnel and increasing efficiency. There 
was a marked gain in on-time per- 
formance. 


Manufacturing 


The aircraft manufacturing industry 
was in far healthier condition at the be- 
ginning of 1949 than anyone could have 
forecast in 1945 or 1946, due entirely 
to the tense international situation and 
the support by Congress of air pre- 
paredness plans. 


Total sales in 1948 for 15 major com- 
panies were up more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars over 1947. Twelve 
showed profits, but not enough to offset 
heavy losses of 1946 and 1947. Indus- 
try sales totaled $1,100,000,000 last 
year, the increase being due largely to 
a rise in military orders. Production in- 
cluded 2,300 military planes, compared 
with 2,100 in 1947. 


outlook depends on Con- 
gressional action. On the whole, manu- 
facturers are encouraged about 1949 
prospects. Many who have no military 
prime contracts can look for a share of 
the military appropriations, since the 
policy of both the Air Force and Navy 
is to spread the money around by in- 
sisting that the prime contractor sub- 
contract a portion of his work to less 
fortunate companies. Unlike the com- 
mercial market, military business in- 
volves competition on a bid and engi- 
neering basis, rather than on the sell- 


Industry 


Ing level. 


A preliminary report from the 1947 
Manufactures showed 58 
manufacturers of aircraft, compared 
with 44 in 1939. While the value of 
products was not disclosed, the Bureau 
of the Census said that value added by 
manufacture was $606 million. 


Census of 


The number of production workers 
was 110,332, compared with 34,159 in 
1939. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment were $7.9 million. 

Che industry shipped 17,950 planes in 
1947, 2,100 being military. Of the civil 
planes, 15,571 were personal type and 
279 commercial. 
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Airports 


There were 6,016 civil airports in the 
United States at the beginning of 1949, 
an increase of 600 over the previous 
year. Under impetus of the Federal- 
aid airport program, the market out- 
look for equipment purchases was good. 
Purchases of lighting equipment for 
airports were expected to be substan- 
tially greater in 1949 and 1950 than in 
any previous peacetime year. Princi- 
pal reason is that, in addition to large 
new CAA grants being made and pend- 
ing, practically all of the lighting in- 
stallations are yet to be made at air- 
port projects started in previous years. 


Federal grants to states and munici- 
palities for airport construction and 
improvement by the end of April 
totaled $68,000,000, of which less than 
$10,000,000 has been paid out for com- 
pleted projects. This applies to all 
classes of airports and all types of 
equipment, for a total of 580 projects. 


There were 328 grants for lighting 
purposes alone, calling for expenditure 
of $10,800,000 in Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration funds and an equal amount 
in local funds—a total of approximately 
$21,600,000. The money was not ear- 
marked for any particular type of 
lighting installation and should be con- 
sidered as new business still available 
to manufacturers. These lighting proj- 
ects should be entirely or substantially 
allocated by the end of 1949. For 1950, 
CAA’s budget requests to Congress pro- 
vide for an anticipated 150 or more new 
lighting projects. 


Local Operations 


The lightplane and private flying 
business continued to decline in 1948. 
The flight training of veterans under 
the GI program was reduced substan- 
tially. Lightplane production last year 
(7,300 units) was less than half of the 
15,515 for 1947, and the outlook was 
for another halving in 1949. However, 
1948 sales were still about 10% better 
than the best prewar year, 1941. The 
postwar flying boom hubble had burst, 
but sales efforts in pushing 4-place 
planes for business and industria] pur- 
poses was on a sounder basis. Greater 
use of light airplanes by farmers was 
one of the few encouraging signs on the 
horizon. 


With the severe drop-off in GI train- 
ing, fixed-base operators were being 
forced to return to their primary pre- 
war function—that of sales and service 
of aircraft. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
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Here is aviation’s top A.B.C. magazine covering the entire commercial 

market from airlines and airports to the local operators. It is the 
air industry's pioneer independent voice—published the Ist and 15th of 
every month since 1937. No war-borne baby, American Aviation is an 
industry business organ of editorial responsibility, accuracy, integrity and 
high-caliber readership. 


NOTE: In April, 1949, American Aviation Publications purchased Airports and Air Carriers 
magazine from Haire Publishing Co. and merged it with American Aviation. The con- 
solidation brought to advertisers a valuable circulation bonus. Total magazine circulation 
currently over 13,000 copies per issue. 





Make no mistake about it—this is the news source for executives in 

the aviation industry. Since January, 1939, this unique $180-per- 
year-per-subscription daily reporting service has been the unqualified 
primary news publication for all of the aviation industry. Complete 
domination of readership in every executive classification. 


But we're sorry — no advertising is carried in the DAILY. 





For nine consecutive years this twice-a-year reference book has been 
Dow foi on the sole source of complete industry information for names of com- 

weedy ; panies, their products, and their top personnel. Included in this hefty 

SHE ye I semi-annual are the names and addresses (and telephone numbers) of 
> . all airlines and manufacturing companies, and of aviation organizations, 
in the entire world. A complete product buyer’s guide with cross-refer- 
ences is an outstanding feature. The most widely-used and frequently- 
referred-to book in the aviation industry. Published April and October. 





The sole source in North America for airline schedules and fares. 
Published and revised every month with distribution around the 
world. Paid circulation in excess of 19,000 copies per month with over 
half of this going to industrial corporations and travel agencies. Also 
used by every airline. The largest and most effective market for travel 


and transport services in America. 





Largest publishers exclusively in the aviation industry—and every 
publication a vital industry service. 


A And the largest full-time editorial and news staff in the 
*G#* aviation field, too. 


rican Aviation Publications, Inc. 


WAYNE W. PARRISH, Editor and Publisher STEPHEN R. KENT, Advertising Director 


1025 VERMONT AVE. N. W. @ WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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charce (while supply lasts) to advertisers Associations 


and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 


51 « Aviation Market. ington, D. C. 


on Operations has issued a 28- Air Transport Assn. of America, 
page file folder following specifications 1107-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
f I. A.A. for market and media 

The presentation describes the 

for a broad variety of products 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
14th and East Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


al scusses the buying functions of 
gement. operations, engineering Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 
ocurement executives. Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Aero Catalog and Buyer's Guide of the craft Industries Assn. of America Est 











Americas, Madison Ave New York 1919 Subscription, $6 Trim size, 5%x 
t hed by Lanciar Publishers, In 8%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published spring 
E {8 Trim size, 8%xll. Type page Forms close Feb. 28 Agency discounts 
7x Put hed July Agency discounts 15-2 Circulatior 7,000 Rates— 
I lation, 10,000 Rates - 1 page, Times l Page ’ Page 4% Page 
page $225 ® pages $17 1 $250.00 £150.00 € RO OO 
@ Airlanes, 340 W. 57th St... New York 198 
Published by Ayre Pub. Co Est 1926 
; eS - Subscription, $3.50 Type page 7x10 
Aero Digest. including Aviation Engi- Published 1st Forms close ist preé 
ne . 15 Madison Ave., New York Agency discounts 15-2 Circulatior 
shed by Aeronautical Digest 57.800. Rates 
p. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3 pet : , : : 
Be C x11} Type p , 7x10 Times 1 Page % Page Page 
~ - . * $, ‘ . 7 1 S550 06 $400.00 £700.00 
=f Forms close 1st prec. vs . ~ 
b p22. be TRO OF 190_0f 
\t discount We 12 95 0 3 ¢ 180.00 
ition, 31,845; gross, 33.061. Man- _12 - : 0.00 © 
ng. 6.144: operation, 15,465; stu- ©olor, $80; bleed 
ne club ember! ind licensed —o — —_ 
(20 thers, %,' R iteS-——- The Airport Directory, 330 W. 42nd St 
Page Pag: ¢ Page New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hi 
710; { 115.00 - : . , - . . wn 
. fe Pub. Co Est. 1932 Controlled Prin 
6 tim ih ‘ : rr os n “satin 
- 4 size 8 #,x11%44 Type page 7x10 Pub 
} . a7) lished annually Forms close Sept j 
: y Agen discounts, 15-0 Circulatior 
11.416 Rate 1 page, $300; % page 
. " . $235 1 page $145 ; ages rr more 
Aeronautical Engineering Catalog, 2 FE , tebe te : , 
. " i + S20 per page (Catalog inserts, rates on 
64 \ York 21 Published by In ; ‘ 
Aeronautical S ‘ Ine reques : 
ed Trin Size 814x11 Standard red . ereer oot bleed 
Put hed Ja Agency, 
‘ ulatior Sworn, 6,000, . ee 
page $ 6 page F900, Le Airport Reference, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
; tor catalog ipplied by lé 7 Calif Pul shed bv On 
> ‘ | T t $5 ’ nf | ’ r uy oO 1 , 
é 3 pai . le a Pub. ¢ T'vpe page ixl Pul 
f ? hed annually June Ist Forn close 
Ma 1 \ d ! 15 Ci 
1 LOT 1 Rate I é Sif 
ize » > 
© wo _ 
Aeronautical Engineering Review, E Air Transport, i! rporated into Aviation 
vor} Pil ed I Week, A ts 
\er t t ~ lr 
? . Pit hed Air Transportation, Bridge St Nev 
. “ o ' Y r} ; ru ed \ Import |’ 
* lt ist 14 Sit Y y ¢ 
S,659; gre 9.207. M S Ly ’ ix 
g = ‘ ; Put For 
\c ’ ' { 
) t 
P 4 
¢ g P . 7% 
z Ri 
¢ a. $ 
A cts } | \ 
hed |} Air | Ir . 
= T » i Z 
; page i% xf Published American Aviation, 1° Vermont Av. 
I close th Ager N. W ishington 6 . C, Published by 
Circulation. 7 1. Rates Ame! \ i I Pub utior It 
‘ Pa i P | Sul ptior $ rir Z 
: f 814 I gre 7x1 Pul I l t 
4 and 15tl Forn ‘ ¢ da pi 
Ax d 
Circulatior \ t r \ ition, S,611; 
9,172 Manufas iring tf p i 
Ai « 6éKs N WW W } tor AL ider piliots tudent 1 
i | Air I \ I ir er r tudents 1) 
ptior $4 I page I ] I ! if librari« 
i 1s | pre ompa ind individuals intere d ir 
t ( it iviat I 64; ther 1,625 
Circulation, Airports & Air Carriers 
a amg Pac: . Page bsorbed by American Aviation early in 
Vf 955 00 $140.00 1949, 5,621; ge , 7,800, Rates 
242.0 l 4 Times 1 Page 2% Page 4 Page 
2og 126.06 1 _ oo £230.00 $120.00 
- 123 2 R00 200.00 110 
Aire Year Book, 1( Rockefeller i 260.0 185.00 105.01 
ew York wAI) Published by Standard red or blue, $60: bleed $40 
il Ine Official book of Air For additional data see page 80. 
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American Aviation Directory, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
Published by American Aviation Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1940. Price $5 per copy. 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 4x6. Pub 
lished April and Oct. Forms close Mar 
1 and Sept. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sworn, 3,000. Rates—l page 
$200. Standard color, $37.50; bleed, $22.50 


American Helicopter, 32 E. 57th St., New 
York 22. Published by Amer. Helicopter 
Magazine, Ine Est. 1945. Subscription 
$3.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
prec. Forms close 10th, 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $185.00 $100.00 
6 310.00 165.00 86.00 


12 290.00 150.00 78.00 
Standard color, 10%: bleed, 10% 


Autemotive Industries. 

(See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY.) 
Aviation News Beacon, 3716 W. 54th St 
Los Angeles 43. Published by Air Pubs 
Ine Est. 1946. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 10x16. Published alternate Thurs- 
days. Forms close Thursday prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 10,203. Rates—1l1 inch, 50c; 


10 inches, 40c: 20 inches, 37« 


WEY, 


Aviation Operations, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17 Published by Conover-Mast 





Pubs Est 1943 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
lose 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 14,155; gross, 15,358. Air 
ports, 7,799; commercial airlines, 2,809; 
ai force, 1,917; mfrs $30; others 

233. Rates, based on space used in any 


l 

12-month period Less than 4 pages 
$366 per page { pages, $348; 6 pages 
$330; 8 pages $315; 12 pages $295 
Standard red, $50; standard blue, green, 


orange or yvellow, $70; bleed, $30 


@ ABP 


Aviation Week, incorporating Aviation, 
Air Transport and Aviation News, 33! 
W t2nd St New York 18 Published by 


McGraw-Hill Pub Co Ine Est 191¢ 
is Aviatior Subscription, $6. Trim size 
8 ¥.x11%& Type page 7x10 Published 
Monday Forms clos¢ ; weeks pre« 
Agency discount Lo 
Circulation, 31,641; eg: 33.592. Mfr 
7,98 rir rrier 6,246 tirports, opera 
! ht ervice 140) xovt 3,353 
ane ypwner club ind pilot 1,780; 
chor if student R49 consultants 
armed force 1,169; others 677 
Ra 
rir l Pa Page Page 
£4 ‘ ( $157.00 
a 76 144.00 
f 6 640 1238.00 
rl ae i) 132 06 
St dard “ ‘ ‘ ‘ rec blue o1 
reer $7 bleed, $¢ 


Distribution Age. 


(Se l S! 
Cross Country News, H07-A 13th St 
Lubbhe Tex Est 4 Subscription 
. Type page 16%x?2 Published Mon 
aay Forn closs 10 day pre Agency 

Circulation, 10,049. Rate l inch, $2.5¢ 
Mill and Factory. 

( See LANUPFA‘ RID I STRIES 
Official Airlines Guide, 1239 N. Clark St 
Chicago 2, Ill Published by Americar 
Aviation Publications. Subscription, $9 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Form 
lo loth preceding Agency discounts 

( Circulation, Swern, 19,200, Rates 
rime 1 Page Page % Page 

’ $390.06 $780.00 $100.0¢ 

‘ ROLO0 160.00 SO 00 

50.00 140.00 RO O0 


Plane Facts, 1218 Third National Bldg 
Dayton ©. Published by Plane Facts 


Publishing Co Est 1941 Subscription, 

$ Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6% 

Publ hed list Forr close 15th Agency 

discounts 15-2 Circulation 27,500. 

Rate 

Time 1 Page ~ Page % Page 
1 $285.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 250.00 1230.00 70.00 
1 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, $25. 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING. ) 
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Revista Aecrea Latino Americana. 12 180.00 112.50 60.75 Printing Co. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8 yy 

(See Exports anp IMPORTS. ) Standard color, $50; bleed, $50 11%. Type page, 6 5/6x9 5/6. Published 
25th. Forms close 2nd. Ageney discounts 
15-2. Circulation, March, 949, 4,267. 
gross, 4,457. Agee 1,498; owners and 
) . > shea< » J Pavie. —— operators, 1,136; others, 1,692. Rat: 
gy ty Hist uI93 9 A eaieedan’ ke Western Flying, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Times 1 Page % Page % Page (s 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7x10 Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occiden- $114.00 $ 63.00 $ 34.00 



















Southern Flight, including Modern Aijir- — 
ports, P. O. Box 750, 1901 McKinney Av« CCA 
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(See also Insurance) 


Banking and Financial 
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\ if Dee. 31, 1948, the United $35.3 billion, and in savings banks, ® 
Sta had 19,524 banks, of which 3,712 $18.4 billion. The only category that 
wel ranches. lere were 4, na- showed a ecline was postal savi 8, anking, 2 E. 36th St., New York 6. 
W h TI 1,000 I 1 declit N postal ving Banki 12 E. 36th St., N York 1 
. e re « QFOR ctate 4 me shin : a) he Published by American Bankers Assn. 
iona banks, 9 596 tate banks and_ which fell to $3.4 billion. mot. 1906, Gubccrintion. 64, Trim alee. 
tl ompanies, 130 private banks and In April, 1948, the Federal Reserve 83.x11% Type page, 7x10, Published 
~ P . according Bankers 2 . ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
87 thers, according’ to »ankers Board lowered reserve requirements of 15-2 
Monthly. its 7,000 member banks by $1.2 bil- Circulation, 34,450; gross. 36,362. Banks 
aoa —— : , = wr = and investment firms, 16,766; directors 
Liabilities were $177,110 million, lion, making more funds available for officers, trustees and employes, 13,283: 
1 as follows in millions of dol- loans. others, 4,264. Rates i o. i 
. 29 A491. ‘ 22 9 r : Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 E age 
lars: Capital, $3,421; surplus, $6,300; Another cut in reserve requirements 1 $420.00 $230.00 $125.00 
} > "te « mecarveac $21 . ° ° 6 380.00 210.00 115.00 
I vided profits and reserves, $3,156 > was made in August. Restrictions on 12 260 00 200.00 110/00 
lepesits, $162,942; other, $1,291. installment selling, in effect since 1942, Color, $100; bleed, $40 
Resources include ‘as an »x- were allowed to expire on June 30, 1949, , : 
= ee included cash and ex . i . Banking Law Journal, 465 Main St., Cam- 


hange due from banks, $40,182; U. S. 
$74,634; other securities, 
loans, $48,878; other, $2,128. 


securities, 


[he Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration estimated value of banks’ 
premises, furniture and fixtures at $967 


1948. 
insured 


This figure applies to 
banks. 


million in 
ercial 


om? 


Consumer Credit 

The Federal Home Bank re- 
that the public’s savings in- 
reased $8 billion in 1948 to reach $163 
llion, a new high. 


Loan 


ported 


The major part of the new savings 
vas represented by life insurance, 
which rose to $47.5 billion. Holdings 


if United States savings bonds, series 
\ to G increased to $47.5 billion, while 


savings and loan association holdings 
ose to $11 billion. Savings in com- 
ne il banks at the close of 1948 were 


as a stimulant to languishing sales. 


Associations 

American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36th 
St., New York. 

American Finance Conference, 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


National Consumer Finance Assn., 
815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 





American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
t. t hed by American Banker, Inc 
t Noe Subscription, $15. Type page 
Published every business day 
day pre« Agen iscounts 
llation, Sworn, 6,126. Rates 
Times Agate Line 
1 $ 12 
irkansas Banker, Pyramid Bldg., Littl 
. Published by Arkansas Bank- 
Est 1917 Subscriptior $1 
7x10. Published 25th Forms 


tt Agency discounts, 15-0 


on, Sworn, 1,250. Rates 1 
page, $30; % page, $22 
Auditcram, 38 S Dearborn St Chicago 
hed by National Assn. of Ban} 
ind Comptrollers Est 192 
n $5. Trim size Slox11! 
7x10 Published Ist Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
458 Rates 
Page % Page “4 Page 
S160 00 $ 97.50 $ 60.00 
14°.50 82.50 55 00 
125.00 75.00 50.00 
Bank 


ilrectory of the Ninth Federal Re- 


serve District, 603 Second Ave 


S., Minne 


" Minn. Published by Commercial 
; _ubscription, $7. Trim size 
M type page, 2%x5 Published 
, . rms close Feb 15th Agency 
15-0 
, l page, $125: % page, $75 


Banker & Business, i106 Second & Cherry 

Bidg., Seatttle 4. Est. 1902. Subscription, 

$3 Type page 7x10 Published 20th. 

Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Sworn, 2,142. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $135.00 $ 78.00 $ 42.00 
4 120.00 67.00 37.00 
1? 111.06 64.00 34.00 

Color, $25 

Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 


Cambridge 42, Mass Published by Banker 
and Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub 
scription, $14. Type page, 8%x13%. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Wednes- 
day Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,509 tates l page, $162: 
by the inch, $3.00 Discounts for 3, 6 and 
~ mo. contracts 

—- 

ee 
Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi 


cago 5 Published by tand McNally & 
Co. Est. 1883. Trim size, 84%x1l1l%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 18,756; gross 
20,055. Banks and officials, 18,452; others, 
221 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red, $75: bleed, 10% 
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bridge 42, Mass. Published by Bankers 
Pub. Co Est. 1846 Subscription, $8 
Type page, 4%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,837. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $138.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 72.00 36.00 
12 110.00 64.00 32.00 
Bank News, Ridge Bldge., Kansas City 6, 
Mo Published by Financial Pubs Ine 
Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,753 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 80.00 50.00 
12 115.00 70.00 43.00 
Barron’s — The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 10 New St., New York 
1. Published by Barron's Pub. Co. Est 
1921. Subscription, $10. Type page, 84x 
1144 Published Monday Forms close 
Friday Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 40,473. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 
l $480.00 $140.00 
13 155.00 125.00 
26 $30.00 117.00 
5° 390.00 110.00 





The Bond Buyer, 6. Pearl St., New York 
City 4 Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Inc Est. 1891 Subscription, $50. Trim 
size l1Ix17% Type page, 9%x15 Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Combination 


rates 
Buyer 1 inch, 12 times, 
4 2 times 


close 


jond 
times 


with Daily 
30c: 26 
oe 5 Ztc 


CCA 


— 
Burroughs Clearing House, 2nd and Bur 
roughs Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Published 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Co Est 
1916 Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page 
7144x10% Published Ist Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 7@,7123; gross 
74,119; U. S. banks, 45,656; Canadian and 
foreign, 8,948; savings and loan, 4,041 
others, 12,433 Rates 
Time 1 Page ly 
1 $490.00 $2 
t $25.00 225.00 
1? 100.00 


» 21000 
Standard color, $85: bleed, 


Pag % Page 
5.00 $140.00 
120.00 
115.00 
no charge 





Banker, 41 Sutter St., San Fran 
Published by Harry Lutgens 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 
Published 10th Forms close 
discounts, 15-1. Circulation, 


Const 
Cisco 4 
Est 1908 
75/6x10% 
oth Agency 
3.789. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 84.00 $ 46.00 

6 135 75.60 41.40 
12 120.00 67.20 36.80 
Celor $50 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8. Published by 
William B. Dana Co. Est. 1839. Subscrip- 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 


Market Data Book Number 


























HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 


about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11... SOL E. 47th St., New York 17 
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tie ti 5. Type page, 104%,x13. Gen’'l news 
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Published by Commercial West 
Est 1901. Subscription $6. Type 
7x10. Published Sat Forms close 
Circulation, 3,956. Agency discounts, 
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1 Page » Page % Page 
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Daily Bond Buyer, The, 67 Pearl St., New 
} j Published by The Bond Buyer, 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $300. Type 
8%x11%. Published every business 
Forms close day pre« Agency dis- 
5-0. Rates (See Bond Buyer) 
Finanee, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
I Published by Finance Pub. Corp. Est 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10 
} shed 15th and s0th Forms close 
veek pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
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1 Page Page “4 Page 
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urd color bleed, 20 
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Kansas Banker, Nat'l 
Bldeg., 
Jankers Assn. Est 
size, 6%x10. Type page, 
15th. Forms close 10th, 
15-0. Rates flat, 1 page $30. 
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of Wall Street 
Broad St., New 


Magazine 
Analyst, 90 








Bank 
Topeka, Kan. Published by Kansas 
1910. Controlled. Trim 
5x8. 
Agency discounts, 





of Topeka 


and 
York 4. I 
lished by Ticker Publishing Co., 


Pybli 


Inc 
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ness 
-ub- 
Est. 


1907. Subscription, $12.50. Trim size, 8% 
x11 Type page, 7x10 Published every 
other Saturday. Forms close 8 days prec 


\gency discounts, 15-0 
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Times 1 Page *% Page 
1 $500.00 $338.00 
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Detroit 26 
Type page, 7 


Investor, 
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Circulation, 
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Subscription, $5 
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day 
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Louis 2. Published by Commerce Pub, Co 
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Agency discounts, 15-0 
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Times l Page Page , Page 
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12 115.00 70.00 12.00 
Mid-Western Banker, 757 N. Water St 
Milwaukee Published by Bankers Pub 
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size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist Forms close Stl Agency discounts 
Circulation, Swern, 2,491 Rates 
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Mississinpi Banker, | ©. Boy Jac 
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1 
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Money and Commerce, ( imbia 
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Mountain States Banker, ( rado Nat 
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Agency discounts ) 
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New Jersey Banker, 0 Elizabeth Av 
Newark 8 Published by New Jerse 
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$: Type page, 7x9. Published quarter 
Fel \ ! discounts, 10-0 
( ! l t ’ ] Rates 
Tir Page Page i I ‘ 
1 $ 76 ) $ 45.00 $ ) 
{ f 7.00 () 
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Northwestern Banker, it St De 
Moine ) la Publisher, Clifford De Puy 
Est LR8oF Subscription, $3 Trin size 
83, x11 C'vpe page 744x10 Published 
Ist Forn Close 20th Agency discounts 


15-0 
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Circulation, 3,883. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 110.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $75; bleed, $30. 





Oklahoma Banker, Colcord Bidg., Okla 
homa City Published by Oklahoma 


Jankers Assn. Est. 1909. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 744x100. Published 20th. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—l1 page, $50: “% page, $27.50; 


% page, $15. 


Pennsylvania Banker, Pennsylvania Bideg., 
Philadelphia 2. Published by farnes & 
Williams Co., In Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 8x11. Published Sat 


Forms close Thurs Agency discounts, 
15-0 

Circulation, $1,193 Rates—Open, per 
line, 35ec: 6 times, 30c: 12 times, 25c 
Savings and Loans News, 221 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago 1, Ill Published by U. 8. 
Savings & Loan League. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7%x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 8.914; gross, 10,701. Sav- 
ings and loan assns., banks, 8,551; others, 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 

6 200.00 130.00 gn 00 

12 170.00 110.00 65.00 
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Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Published by Group 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
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Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 


Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 








({ceording to a 1948 census of beauty 
ps by American Hairdresser there 
ire now 123,925 beauty shops in the 
United States as reported by the State 
Boards of Cosmetology, divided as fol- 





ws by states: 
ngtor 1,563 Michigar 6,656 
1,000 | *Indiana 220 
nia 8.725 | *Kentuck) 1,725 
i 133 Tennessee 1,650 
588 | *Alabama 1,756 
[ h 502 Ohio », 500 
zona 540 | *Georgia 2 000 
ntana 750 Florida VOU 
Vyvomir 230 | *New York 11,684 
rad¢ 956 Pennsylvania 10,420 
N. Mexi 330 W. Virginia 960 
N. Dakot (65 | *Virginia 3 
‘Ss Dakota 171 N. Carolina 
Nebraska 1,368 | *S. Carolina 
< sas 2,000 Maine 
uh 1 2 5; Vermont ‘ 
Texa 7,312 N. Hampshire 688 
nme ta 2,000 Massachusett $300 
Va 2.226 Rhode Island 740 
iri 4,053 Connecticut 1,209 
insas 1,000 New Jer $,029 
liana 2,067 Delaware 265 
1,664 Maryland 2.051 
10,527 Washing I 
1.315 ~~ <— 7 be 


There are about 462,000 beauty shop 
Average numer of opera- 

per shop is 3.6. Increase in num- 
ber of shops since the 1946 report of 


perators. 


States Boards is 1.4¢ 
Gross income of U. S. beauty shops 
over one billion dollars, of which 


10°; is retained by the shops for their 
Of the remaining 100 mil- 
, about 40 million is retained by the 
dealers, and 60 million goes 


rvices 


pers oO] 


manufacturers of supplies. 


More than 30 million women in the 
ted States patronize beauty shops. 
comparison survey (Oct., Nov., 
1947-1948) 5° more women vis- 


beauty shops in 1948 than in the 


e 1947 period; 55.5: are house- 
ves; 30.9%, business women; 13.3%, 
fessional (teachers, nurses, etc.). 


of the business continues 
the hair trade. Permanent wav- 
the major source of income, al- 
gh many shops are rapidly increas- 
their revenue from such 
air coloring, slenderizing, facials, 
re-sale merchandise. 


he heart 


sources 


nerican Hairdresser’s analysis of 
census figures indicated that al- 
one-fourth of all beauty shops 
located in 14 cities: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
it, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
cisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
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Beauty shops were one of the first 
retail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
eral. In fact, the most successful shops 
are those which have kept in the van 
in modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 
The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 


Associations 

Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 537 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 

Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Hairdressers and Cosmetol- 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St. Louis. 


National Beauty and Barber Mfrs. 
Assn., 270 Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


@ 


American Hairdresser, 30° W Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Mace 
ean-Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Sub 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%4x11%4. Type 
page 7x10 Published lst Forms close 
28th of 2nd mon. preceding. Agency dis 


55,731; 
whners, 45,245; 


counts, 15-2 Circulation, 
5S.SS0. Beauty shops and o 


operators and managers, 9,179; others, 

1,001 Rates 

Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
l $440.00 $255.00 $145.00 
6 365.00 210.00 125.00 
LZ 340.00 190.00 110.00 

Standard red, blue vellow green $75 


bleed, $30 


® 


American 


ABP 


Perfumer & Essential Oil Re- 
: lente 


view, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16 
ished by Moore Pub. Co Est 1906 
Subscription, $ Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th Final forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 3,344; gross, 4,244. Mfrs 
importers distributors, 1,943 others 
1,281 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page %~ Page 
1 $170.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
+ 125.00 85.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 37.50 
Standard color, $45; bleed 10 
Barber's Journal, 19 W. 44th St New 
York 18 Published by Beauty Culture 
Pub. Corp Est. 1898. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 74%4x9% 
Published Ist Forms lose 5th preced 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
19,862 Rates 
Times l Page » Page 4 Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 160.00 95 00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 15.00 
Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York 


18. Published by seauty Culture Pub 
Corp. East 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding Forms close &th 


Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

22,645 Rates 

Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 $500.08 $275.00 
6 300.00 150.00 
12 295.00 90.00 





$50; bleed rate, 10% 


Standard color 





Beauty Shop Compendium, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd Chicago 6 Published by 
American Hairdresser Type page 7x10 
Published Sept Forms close Aug 10 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20 
00 Rates 1 page, $300 

Color, $80; bleed, $30 


Cosmetics and Toiletries, 
New York 1, N. Y Published by Haire 
Publishing Co., merging “Cosmetics” and 
“Toiletries Trends.” Type page 8%x11% 


1170 Broadway, 


Published 17th preceding. Forms close 

2nd preceding Agency discounts 15-2 

Circulatior figures not available. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
] $265.00 $147.00 $ £4.00 
6 221.50 124.00 71.00 
12 192.50 108.00 61.50 

Color $100; bleed, 15° 


Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and 
Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N lela- 
ware St., Indianapolis 7, Ind Est. 1893 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished lst Forms close 18th Agency 
discounts, 15-: Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $155.00 $ 90.00 * 50.00 
in 140.00 ROO0 41? 50 
125.00 70.00 35.00 


Master Barber & Beautician Magazine. 
537 S. Dearborn St Chicago 5. Official 
organ of “Associated Master Barbers and 


Beauticians of America.” Est. 1921. Sub 

scription, $2. Trim size, 8%xll*® Type 

page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

10th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cireula 

tion, 12,626 tates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.00 37.50 
12 110.00 60.00 35.00 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 5. Published by Modern Beauty 


Shop, Ine Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 66,100; gross, 69.880, 
Beauty shops and owners, 58,899: man- 
agers and operators, 4,986; others, 1,039. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$650.00 $360.00 $195.00 
6 570.00 310.00 165.00 
12 525.00 280.00 145.00 


Standard color, $100; bleed, 10% 












MORE THAN A MILLION BOAT OWNERS 


...and Yachting is your Key to this Market 


There’s now a group of more than a million boat owners buying motors and all the things 
that yachtsmen love to lavish on that “best boat in the harbor.” It’s a market you'll want 
to develop. Yachting delivers the cream of this concentrated group of well-to-do buyers 
that’s growing by leaps and bounds. 
















Yachting has had a 100‘c circulation increase since the war. It’s been entirely voluntary, 
is the best barometer of increasing general interest in the field and specific reliance upon 
the editorial and advertising pages of Yachting. 

Yachtsmen have the money to buy what they want and they’re known to be enthusiasts 
and free spenders on all boating supplies. 

Here are some of the products and services now advertised through the pages of Yachting: 


Clocks and Watches Sails Direction Finde rs 

Binoculars Pumps Wate Purifiers ¢ 

Depth Sounders Ice Boxes Instruments and it tee 
Wire Rom Travel Coutrel \0 0 (Sl ip, Os 
Gasoline and O Insurance Cigarette Lighters \) UU) DP 
Radios Distress Signa . Lun ber and Hardu are ; 
Fire Extinguishers Uniforms Diving Equipment d 

Ventilators - ten tdaatatg Paints and Varnishes p —— . 
Votors and Parts Trailers Electric Megaphones Yachting Publishing Corporation 
Safety Equipment Books Stoves and Furniture 205 E. 42nd St. .. New York 17, N. Y. 
Canvas and Rope Propellers Electric Generators Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 

Metal Polishes Fasteninags Rewevrenes 















Boating 





The United States Coast Guard re- 
ted 440,476 numbered and undocu- 
nted vessels at the close of 1948. 
(Indocumented vessels are machinery- 
vropelled vessels of less than five net 


; ns engaged in trade which by reason 
of tonnage are exempt from documenta- 
tion, and motor boats of less than 16 
gross tons which are not subject to 


documentation as yachts, together with 
motor boats and motor vessels used ex- 
clusively for pleasure purposes which 
are 16 gross tons or over and not so 
documented. These vessels are required 


to be numbered. 


‘oast Guard 


District Customs Port Total 
ton) .. Boston 14,780 
Portland, Maine . 10.616 
St. Albans 2.782 
Providence 4,101 
29 979 
s Louis) .- St. Loui 7,241 
Pittsburgh 646 
Pembina . 78 
Minneapolis 079 
Indianapoli 1 ORT 
Louisvillk 3 893 
Memphis (part) 7.998 
Vacant (Des Moines) 108 
Omaha (part) 481 
13,611 
New York) ...New York 46,236 
Bridgeport 8.481 
Philadelphia 20,936 

h 
) Norfolk 151 
Baltimore 21,794 
Wilmingtor 5 ( 8.170 

45,41 
i) weooe TAMPA (part 1,721 
Charleston 799 
Savannah 191 
San Juan 3Re 
St. Thoma 69 
7,171 
Orleans). New Orlea 8 92] 
Tampa (part) §30 
Mobile 600 
Port Arthur R69 
Galveston ),058 
Laredo 910 
El Paso 6 
Memphis (part) ‘ 
3 2s0 
land) ....Cleveland 37 
Ogdensburg 6,570 
Rochester . 8,576 
Buffalo 8.116 
Duluth , 4.066 
Milwaukee 12,381 
Detroit 98 205 
Chicago 7,969 

R9 821 
Beach)..Los Angeles 8,702 
San Diego ae 1,738 
Nogales . aa ee ee 79 









rancisco).San Francisco io ee 
Denver 

19,921 

OP acccsee® cccscccccéccces Bete 

Portland, Ore. ..... 1,462 

DE. ts centkentand 6,522 

CE GED ccesseces 1,025 

GC GREE) ccesee succes 

8,727 


(Honolulu) .....Honolulu 


4,080 
Grand total ... ssaees 440,476 
Members of the Outboard Motor 


Manufacturers Association reported 
shipments of 426,966 units during the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1948. The 
most popular class was 4.4 to 7.0 h.p., 
162,262 being shipped. Next came 
140,374 motors of 2.4 to 4.3 h.p., fol- 
lowed by 63,977 of 7.1 to 12.0 h.p. Total 
sales for the industry in 1948 are esti- 
mated at 528,000. 


The National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers believes the 
chief obstacle to expansion of the in- 
dustry is lack of facilities for storage 
and servicing and it is waging a vig- 


orous campaign for creation of more 
marinas. These efforts are bearing 


fruit, Los Angeles County, Cal., plan- 
ning the largest marina in the world. 
It will be constructed almost entirely 
for recreational craft and will accom- 
modate 8,000 boats. Other equally am- 
bitious projects of the same kind are 
under way, California being the pioneer. 


Motor Boating estimates that there 
are 2 million motor boats in the U. S. 
Inboard powered craft account for 50 
per cent of the total, the remainder 
being outboard runabouts and other 
small craft used with outboard motors. 


inboard powered craft include 
utility boats, work boats, 
gasoline and Diesel cruisers, commu- 
ters, cruising house boats, gas and 
Diesel powered motor yachts up to 300 


The 
runabouts, 


feet in length, and sailing craft 
equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. 


The outboards are mostly utility or 
family type runabouts, with a small 
percentage of special racing boats. 
More than half of the outboard en- 
gines are used on ordinary rowboats, 
canoes, dinghies, and other craft not 
built specially for this purpose. 


In addition to powered boats, there 
are more than 100,000 small sailboats 
without engines, and possibly another 


million small craft without power, 
such as rowboats, canoes, kayaks, 
dinghies, etc. The sailboats include 


several hundred special design classes, 
besides the auxiliaries which are classi- 
fied as motor boats. 


These boats have 45,000 square 
miles of water in which to navigate. 
There are more than 20,000 lakes in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Inland lakes, rivers and 
canals have 100,000 miles of shore line, 
compared with 15,000 miles of Federal 
waterways shore line. 
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Distribution 

Five manufacturers dominated the 
inboard motorboat field prior to the 
war. One of these companies had about 
1,000 dealers, and trade estimates 
place the total number of dealers at 
2,500. While this is probably fairly 
close for the inboard motorboat field, 
a large number of dealers who are 
difficult to classify sell outboard 
motors and other boating equipment. 


The average price of an inboard 
motorboat is $1,500, though such boats 
may be bought for as low as $1,000 
and as high as $25,000. 


Future Outlook 


An elaborate survey conducted by 
Yachting indicated that most postwar 
custom built pleasure vessels cost con- 
siderably more than prewar models. 


The consensus was that quality of 
stock craft will be greatly improved. 
Production line building will tend to 
keep prices in line. 


Architects replying to the Yachting 
survey indicated preferences in equip- 
ment as follows: 


Refrigeration, radio telephones, auto- 
matic steering, navigational equipment, 
mechanical ventilation, hydraulic con- 
trols, winches, motor generators, heat- 
ing equipment, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, pumps, electrical cooking ap- 
pliances, boat hoists, sound proofing, 
electric toilets, flexible shafting and 
tubes, fire protection devices, lever 
rather than wheel steerers, booster type 
clutch operation. 


Preferences of builders were given 
in this order: 


Radio telephones, refrigeration, hy- 
draulic controls, automatic steering de- 
vices, navigational equipment (this in- 
cludes direction finders, etc.), electric 
cooking appliances, mechanical ventila- 
tion and heating, lighting plants, fresh 
water cooling systems, automatic power 
plants, winches, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, mechanical blowers, motor gen- 
erators, automatic fire protection, sail 
handling devices, boat hoists, electric 
toilets, roller screening, booster type 
clutch operation, sounding devices, rub- 
ber bearings, pressure water systems, 
anchor handling devices, smaller en- 
gines. 






Associations 
National Assn. Engine & Boat Mfrs., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Outboard Motor Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Boat & Equipmesat News, Pleasure Craft 1904 Subscription, $2 Trim size. 9x12 
Edition, 224 E. 4ist St.. New York 17 Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
Published by Boat Statistics & Pub. Co., close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Inc. Est. 1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type culation, 38,556; gross, 39,616. Rates 


page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, Jan Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l Forms close ist prec. Agency dis- 1 $275.00 $170.00 $ 95.00 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 50,311. Rates 6 240.00 145.00 80.00 
Tir : 1 Page % Page Y Pag 12 205.00 125.00 70.00 
. $600.00 $230 00 $190.00 Standard red, $100: bleed, 15 
6 480.00 260.00 150.00 


1 page 6 consecutive issues, $420. Stand 
ird color, $125 bleed, 15% © 


—_— Motor Boating. 572 Madison Ave., New 
aq: York 22. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
—— Inc. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Published 


Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St ist. Forn th. Agency discounts 
St. Joseph, Mich. E 1938. Trim size, + > Rearmed Aliadte tee « weep A yy 
S4x1l\% Type page ix10 Published R ot Circulatih $3,493; gross, 43,802. 
Jan. 10, Mar. 15, Ap 15, May 15, June inns ' Pp “Page 
15. Aue. 15. Oct. 15. Nov. 1 Forn close - . 2466 & eoer ry $160.00 
Ist Agency discount 15 ‘ san an a ot na 140.00 

Circulation, N 1948, 10,746; gros 1 OO 185.00 115.00 
11,688, Rates Additional discount for 12 consecutive 
rime | b’agwe Page ,; Page nage 

$28 $160.0 > 90.5 Standard red, $100; bleed, 15 

tee it 
8 i ‘ oo 


Pacifie Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St Se- 


ittle 4, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications Est. 1908 Subscrip 


: - $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
Boating Seuth, 544 Camp 5&t vew O1 7x10. Published 20th pre Fort oO 
ul l La Publishes by H lL. Peace , Agency di ints. 15-0 
ul 45. Subscription. $2.50 rin 
ne. Ret. 196). Se +, Circulation, 12,121; gross, 12,668, Rates 
ize x10 Type pags if Published rin “+ Ag u Pag 
onthly orn ‘ t} preceding uF . . oc ie ‘7 Ww gt10 6h 
A : di ant . a, 9,UUY *7 DOE a4 140 Of “REO 
Rat ‘ wa . Se 
*] 185.00 000 75.0 
ri t t ‘ if °7t 13th inser ! i} ir in Pacif 
$ -i ’ Mi I it Handl 
i ] ’ ' Sta a ra a ee } greer 4 { 
? " 27 
= i 1 ( 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook, 71 Colum- 
bia St Seattl { Wasl Published by 
Miller Freeman Put Type page 14 x 
7! Published May l Forms close 
Metor Beat, mbi d with Pow t Marctl \ger dis unts, 15-0. Rates 
i 63 Beekmar st N ‘ ‘ rt ; Pul l page >is pakke $1 ) aA page 
ished } Motor ‘ Pl > 





Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 


Est. 1890. Published by Rudder Publis 


ing Co. Subscription, $4. Trim size 
11%. Type page, 74%x9%. Published 


Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15 


Circulation, 26,746; gross, 27,561. Rate 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $300.00 $175.09 $ 90 

6 270.00 160.00 0. 
12 240.00 140.00 70 


Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 1 


© 


Sea—The Pacific YVachting Magazine. 
Wall St Los Angeles 14, Calif P 
lished by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 19 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. P 
lished ist. Forms close Ist prec Age! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,208; er: 
11,033. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pi 
1 $2386.00 $145.00 $ 90 
6 200.00 125.00 75 
12 165.00 105.00 65 


Standard red, $85: bleed, 10% 
Sea’s Pacific Coast Vacht Hegister, 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Publis} 


by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 1936. Su 


scription, $2. Trim size, 54%x8% T 


page 1%x7% Published July For 
close April 1 Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 2,319 tates l page $1 
’ page, $90 4 page $50 Color : 


bleed, 10 


© 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New Yorl 


Published by Yachting Publishing ‘¢ 
Est. 1907 Subscription, $5 Trim 
9x12. Type page, 7x10% Published 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 1 
Circulation, 43,019; gross, 44,220. Rate 
Time 1 Page % Page % | 
1 $485.00 $285.00 $17 
6 $10.00 240.00 14 
12 35.00 195.00 ! 
1 page, 12 consecutive issues, $295 
Standard red, $100; other color $1 
bleed, 10 
For additional data see page 8&8 


Yachtsman'’s Guide, 572 Madison A 


New York 22. Published by Hearst Ma 
izines, In Type page, 5x8 Publis} 
Jan. and June Agency discounts, 1 
Rates 1 page $160 page $8 
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Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages: Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There are two major divisions in the 
drink bottling industry: “Inde- 
nendent” bottlers, producing their own 
branded lines, and franchise bottlers, 
operating under contractual agree- 
ment with parent companies producing 


nationally-advertised and distributed 
beverages. 
In a preliminary report from* the 


1947 Census of Manufactures, the Bu- 
reau of the Census covered 5,618 manu- 
facturers of soft drinks, compared with 
4,504 in 1939. Shipments were valued 
at $748 million, a gain of 105° over 
the $365.8 million reported in 1939. 

Value added by manufacture in 1947 
was $421 million, an increase of 99°: 
over the $211.8 reported in 1939. Aver- 
age employment in the industry was 
79,397 in 1947, compared with 54,994 
in 1939. Salaries and wages increased 
from $76.8 millicn in 1939 to 
$196 million in 1947. 


155% 


The industry’s expenditures for new 
plant and equipment during 1947 
amounted to $66.7 million, the corre- 
sponding 1989 figure being $26.5 mil- 
lion. 

The total number of soft 
drinks bottled in 1947, including a small 
amount made in other industries, was 
925.7 million. This was a gain of 93° 
the 479.1 million cases bottled in 
1939. Average value per case increased 
only slightly, from 75 cents in 1939 to 


cases of 


ovel 


80 cents in 1947. Cola type drinks ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the output of 
carbonated beverages bottled by those 
reporting by type of drink. 


Remaining as obstructions to the 
physical expansion of trade are the 
continuing high cost of plant construc- 
tion and plant equipment. The industry 
has made some progress with its ac- 
quisition of sufficient new trucks to 
meet its normal needs of about 80,000 
mobile units, all of which are equipped 
with special bodies. 


The industry is looking forward to 
a substantial increase in sales by vir- 
tue of expanded use of bottle coolers 
and vending units, both bottle and cup 
types, to service an estimated 1,000,000 


additional outlets, in addition to the 
1,500,000 now served. 
Despite greatly increased costs in 


ali departments, the traditional 5c 
ceiling price remains. There have been 
several exceptions to this, specifically 
in the 12-0z. package, where the retail 
price has been fixed at 6c, stemming 
from an increase in the wholesale price. 


In an era of intense industrial de- 
velopment, the bottling industry is one 
of the most highly mechanized. . This 
enables the relatively small number of 
plants to turn out a production of 
nearly a billion dollars (retail value) 
annually. 


Plants may vary in size and capacity, 
but they use similar or identical equip- 
ment. Most of it has been specially 
developed and designed for the indus- 
try. 


Inside the one or two-story building 


of the average plant is an array of 
gleaming stainless steel surfaced 
equipment. The largest single piece 


is the bottle washer, ranging in capac- 
ity from 480 to 15,000 bottles an hour. 
Grouped around this unit are a num- 
ber of smaller machines, connected by 
moving conveyor lines. The convey- 
ors feed the bottles to the filler, where 
a predetermined amount of sirup (a 
blend of sugar, extracts, flavors, color 
and other ingredients) is measured 
into each bottle. 


The conveyor moves the bottles to 
the next unit, where they are filled 
with carbonated water (water impreg- 
nated with CO, gas). The bottles con- 
tinue to the head of another machine 
where the crown cap is automatically 
affixed. In some instances the bottling 
process ends here, but in others an- 
other mechanical unit turns the bottles 
over vigorously to effect a thorough 
mixture of the contents. Labeling ma- 
chines affix body and neck labels and 
neck foil decorations and the bottle is 
ready for market. Essential supple- 
mentary equipment not on the produc- 
tion line includes water-coolers and fil- 





Production of Soft Drinks in 1947 and 1939 


(All figures in millions) 























Number of cases 
24 bottles to case 12 bottles to case if Bottle Total 
suasues Total | 6-7 oz. | 6-10 oz. | 12-16 oz. | 20-24 oz. | 26-32 02. | size not | value 
bottles | bottles bottles bottles bottles | specified 

10, Mansensvarervanencasinnte 1 Se 536.3 34.8] 200.0 12.0 75.2 67.4 | 1/$742 
> mated, COtAle ccocccccccccececccesere 910.7 525.8 3305 199.2 u.9 74.3 66.0 729 
ntaining kola extractecccccessecssccs 540.4 367.29 4.0 159.6 0.9 4.6 304 415 
TON GC eee eee eee eee sees eeeseseeeseee 44,35 2265 9.9 667 0.4 4.6 0.4 35 
£m0n, lim, and lemon=—Lim@ececcesesece 64.2 53.8 1.6 1.3 1.8 5.4 0.3 51 
t beer and sarsaparillaececrcccoccece 34.9 664 4.8 14.7 2.3 6.6 0.1 29 
anger Blecccccccceccccccecescccceseee 36-5 4.5 2e 2el Sel 24.3 0.1 37 
TAD ee eereereseseeeeeeseeeeresesesees 2626 19.8 2.7 2.35 0.1 1.7 eee 21 
rbonated WATE cc cccescccsccscesecee 19.8 302 0.5 265 let 11.8 0.6 20 
CT capbonatedeccecccccceccecceseesee 56.7 33.5 5.6 5-8 1.4 10,0 0.4 46 
WOR BOG Wpbekledesccccesecccesceus 87.3 14.4 2.0 4.4 0.5 5.3 2/60.7 75 
DOP Pee eee eee eee eee es 2 ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 15.0 10.5 1.3 0.8 0.1 0.9 1.4 13 
1939, TWTLcccccccccccccescocecoccee 479.1 274.5 21.6 123.0 60.0 eco 1/358 
NA COD eccccccccsccccescccecccesccese 472.8 27104 20.5 122.1 59.0 eee 354 
Pd COPTER EEE EEE H EEE EHE EEE EE ETEOE 6.3 Sel 1.5 0.9 1,0 ooo 4 


























these totals. 


>ludes estimated number of cases for 1,262 small establishments reporting only total doller sales, 


lishments amounted to about 6 percent of the total value of soft drinks. 


© “value of shipments" figures in table 1 include products other than bottled soft drinks and, therefore, differ from 


Sales of these estab= 


Bureau of the Census 
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(Money figures in millions) 


‘Regional Statistics for the Soft Drink Industry, 1947 

















Al) - Production and Cost of 
1 employees fn 
Number of related workers ann be — Value 
State establish Number Salaries Number “A ms of 
Wa manufac- | electricity, 
ments | (average for| and wages} (average for ( oS ture 1/| and contract [Shipments 
the year) total) the year) o work 
UNIT STATES, TOTAL. cosece 5,618 79,597 $196 41,214 $85 $421 $327 $748 
New England.......esseeee- eoeee 417 5,141 13 2,648 6 25 18 43 
Massachusetts. .....-sesssseee ig) 2,586 6 1,282 3 13 9 2 
CommectiqubBesccoccccccccccces ° 84 1,100 3 579 1 6 4 0 
Middle Atlantic.......s+.. ooee 906 135,017 34 7,273 17 69 49 Ls 
Bow Yorkcooccccccccscceccces ° 343 5,545 15 3,110 8 32 22 54 
New JOrseYccccccssccsccccsecs 173 2,888 8 1,561 4 14 yg 23 
Pemnsyl vania.seesessesesees ee 390 4,784 ll 2,602 ) 25 18 4) 
East North Central....sseoss eve 971 14,555 39 7,816 16 77 60 137 
Oh1LOccccccceseccsccsesscescces 22. 3,813 10 2,059 4 2 15 35 
Indianticcoccscccccesceceseses 151 2,198 6 1,157 2 nh 10 21 
TllLinoiSecccccccecssecscsesccese 264 4,194 u 2,197 5 23 18 41 
MichigaMecescecsessessccecseces 153 2,749 8 1,458 3 15 11 26 
Wisconsinee.ccoccseceseesesece le 1,601 4 945 2 8 6 14 
West North Central...sccsccccee 632 6,887 16 3,599 7 36 29 65 
Minne sh” PT OPTEELELELELTLILI 116 1,259 3 628 1 7 5 12 
TWOWRe coccccorccccceccesecoce e 115 1,163 3 627 1 6 5 ll 
Missourleccsscecs ereccesscese 179 2,530 6 1,239 2 14 lu : 
South Atlanticeccescecccsccecese 931 15,292 35 7,606 14 &l 67 148 
Ma rylandeccccccscesececoceses 64 1,364 3 636 1 7 6 13 
Virginiticccecsesessessesesess 124 2,207 5 1,040 2 12 10 22 
North CarolimGeccecccccsecece 180 | 3,597 8 1,561 3 19 15 4 
South CarolinBe cecccscccesces 4 1,536 3 840 1 e 7 15 
GOOTRL As ccccceccecseceseeoces 179 2,758 6 1,322 2 15 12 27 
FPloridGecececscccccccscccesscese 156 2,115 5 1,142 2 10 10 20 
East South Centrelecececcsecece 473 7,436 15 3,790 6 38 31 59 
AlADEMM sc ccccccesccsccesececos 126 2,131 4 1,099 2 10 9 19 
Mississippleccecsscsccesseses 2 1,539 3 859 1 7 6 13 
West South Centralecccccccscce 698 10,015 22 5,061 9 51 4) 92 
LOuiS1ONAcccccccccccccesssece 2 2,148 5 1,040 2 12 9 21 
TOERScccccccccccecececececcece 387 5,627 12 2,753 5 28 22 50 
Mountainecec ccocscccscsccesscsese 239 1,970 5 1,154 2 ll 9 20 
Pacificcceccecccscececececeseses 351 5,084 18 2,287 8 33 | 23 56 
Californigeccceccessecsecssccces 231 4,025 15 1,72 7 26 | 18 +4 


























1/ For 1947, value of shiments 


less cost of mterials, fuel, electricity, and contract work. 








ters, sirup room equipment and case 
conveyor lines. 

The sale of soft drinks is less sea- 
sonal than generally believed, heavy) 
industry advertising helping to level 
out the sales curve. Self-vending 
cooling units have helped in this ef- 
fort. Dispensers hold from 29 to 104 
bottles and cost from $55 to $325. In- 
troduction and promotion of six bottle 
cartons have appreciably increased the 
unit of sales 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

An idea of the diversity of material 
required by bottling plants is indicated 
by the following list: 

Beverage bottles, beverage coolers 
and dispensers; beverage sterilizers; 
blocked tin-lined piping; bottle boxes, 
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shipping cases and cooperage; bottle 
cappers, bottle washing machinery; 
bottlers’ machinery and general sup- 
plies, carbonators, carbonic gas; clean- 
ing and germicidal products and insect 
exterminators; colors and flavors, con- 
centrates, extracts, sirups, essential 
oils and acids; conveyors and conveyor 
belts; crowns, de-aerating machines; 
display advertising, signs and novelties, 
electric motors and equipment; electric 
signs; insurance; internal combustion 
engines; labeling and foiling machines; 
motor cars, motor trucks, motor truck 
cabs and bodies; industrial tractors, 
trucks and accessories; paints, varn- 
ishes, lacquers, enamels, rust preven- 
tives and water proofing; pasteur- 
izers; packaging machinery, refrigerat- 
ing equipment; specialty drinks, sugar; 
sirup agitators and mixers; sirup mak- 
ers and filters; tanks for mixing and 
for storage; water coolers (carbonat- 
ing); water filters, water softeners; 
water sterilizers; water stills, etc. 


According to National Bottlers’ Ga- 
zette, with the exception of about 2,500 


plants which manufacture only one 
product (a single flavor in a standard- 
ized bottle) the average bottling plant 
turns out a variety of products rang- 
ing from ginger ale (the industry’s 
first beverage flavor—an importation 
from Ireland early in the 19th century) 
to well-known fruit flavors, such as 
orange, grape, lemon, and relatively 
new flavors of every description, among 
which are maté and papaya drinks. 
There are over thirty different types 
of flavors. Bottle sizes commonly used 
are 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, 28 and 32 
ounces. 


The industry’s products are packed 
in glass bottles which cést about four 
cents each. That makes it absolutely 
essential for bottles to be returned to 
the individual plants whence they come. 
This is accomplished by a system of 
deposits involving retailers and con- 
sumers. 


Introduction of a lighter-weight and 
less expensive glass bottle, howev 
may change this situation. 
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The National Magazine of the Industry 











v Read by More Beverage Bottlers 
Vv Highest Subscription Price in Field 
/ Vv Your Dollars Buy More Buying Readers 
THE MARKET rae gre ¢ oe and yore eg ADVERTISING 
nized for its leadership in upholding the 
This billion dollar year around soft drink rights of the industry me seauaiaiaia prac- LEADERSHIP 


stry is continually growing. Coin op- 
ed vending units and other favorable 
vth factors have decidedly increased 


pay you to give greater study to the 

s potentials in this field. The soft drink 
ndustry buys many hundreds of different 
k of services, products, equipment, ma- 
y and supplies. Notice at the bottom 
s page a very incomplete list of some 
types and kinds of products bought 
readers of American Carbonator and 


Bot 
i e product, equipment, or service you 
s not listed, we invite you to ask us 
i its sales potential among our readers. 
\ cies it Is not necessary to disclose 
r prospective client’s name—merely 
the nature of the equipment, service 
pply item so that we can give you 
information.) 
reds of different types of equipment 
replacing among thousands of plants. 
\ ire headquarters for information on 
wi he industry needs—just tell us what 


ike ane we will tell vou the sales 


ties 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


h) years of service to the industry is 
that this publication provides the 

try with dependable, factual informa 
sales, merchandising, new applica- 


t new tec hnical developments and im- 


t trends 


tical suggestions of business policies to the 
leaders in the industry and for unbiased and 


full coverage of the important news. 


MAKE-UP OF INDUSTRY 
UNITS 


There are 6,650 operating soft drink plants 
in the United States as of June 30, 1949, 
and 425 plants in Canada, divided into fran 
chise, or proprietary plants (usually inde- 
pendently owned) and independent bot- 
tlers. The 1948 production exceeded one 
billion cases. The per capita consumption 


exceeded 165 bottles per person. 


CIRCULATION 


See latest ABC statement for current figures 

or ask us to send you one. The fact that 
American Carbonator and Bottler is con- 
sistently read by aggressive bottling plant 
owners, corporation executives, managers, 
superintendents, foremen and other plant 
employees year after year and at the highest 
subscription price in the field is proof of its 


high quality circulation. 


With American Carbonator and Bottler 
your advertising reaches plant equipment 
and supply buying personnel, with money 
to spend! The circulation closely parallels 
the number of bottling plants geographi- 


cally. 


American Carbonator and Bottler consis- 
tently carries the largest volumie of paid 
display advertising in the field. Note the 


hve year record below: 


1943 see eer 1,001 
1944 1,388 
1945 . 1,599 
1946 . 719 
1947 1,744 
1948 1,555 


The reasons for preference of American 
Carbonator and Bottler are these: (1) re- 
sults, (2) lower actual cost, (3) low cost 
per thousand of effective circulation, (4) 
reaches more buying power units (plant 
owners and executives). If your advertising 
to the soft drink bottling field is not in 
American Carbonator and Bottler, check the 
cost and circulation figures now. Agencies— 
give your clients the benefits of these low 
rates, plus greater volume of effective cir- 


culation, 


Now when advertising costs are going to be 
studied more thoroughly than ever before, 
more manufacturers are going to measure 
and weigh circulation and readership values 
more closely than ever before. We invite 
your close study of American Carbonator 
and Bottler now on your sales and adver- 


tising plans. 


Umevitahe CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER 


Tel. WALnut 964! 











BC ATLANTA NEW YORK 
56 Marietta St.. N.W. 480 Lexington Ave. 


Tel. Plaza 9-0899 


DETROIT 


DALLAS—524! Bonita St., Taylor 0888 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS OUR READERS BUY 
'vertising Novelties 
Sdvertising Signs Cement Floor Material Floor Cleaning Equipment Oil Burners Tanks—Stainless Steel, etc. 
‘\r Conditioning Equipment Cleansers Fruit Juices Packing Machinery Temperature Control 
Beverage Coolers Compressors Hand Trucks Paints Equipment 
Sortling Machinery Control Equipment Heating Equipment Power Plant Equipment Thermometers 
ttles Conveyors Insecticides umps Tile 
ttle Washers Decalcomania Inspection Devices Recording Instruments Tires 
Boilers Displays Labels Refrigerating Equipment Trucks 
Boxes Display Stands Labelling Equipment Rubber Boots and Truck Bodies 
k—floor Electric Motors Laboratory Equipment Specialties Uniforms 
shes Electrical Equipment Lift Trucks Scales Valves 
iness Machines Electric Fly Killers Lighting Equipment Shipping Cases Vending Machines 
as Flavors Lubricants Stokers Water Softeners 


CHICAGO 
131 W. Lafayette St. 55 E. Washington St. 
Tel. WOodward 2-7298 Tel. RAndolph 6-7778 





LOS ANGELES ® 
427 W. Fifth St 


Tel. Michigan 9849 
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“mixer-type” drinks (ginger ales, rick- 
eys, sparkling waters) are featured in 
advertising; holiday packages and 
“specials” are introduced; new mer- 
chandising and promotional campaigns 
started; sales contests begun among the 
bottlers’ sales staffs. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette reports 
more bottled drinks are bought on “im- 
pulse” than for any other reason. This 
accounts for the tremendous concentra- 
tion of advertising by all bottlers at 
point-of-sale. They deluge their retail- 
ers with metal and paper cards and 
displays, back-of-bar decorations, bot- 
tle racks and stands, coolers, and price 
cards. 


The number of outlets served by an 
average sized plant is 2,000 to 3,000. 
Larger plants have as many as 10,000 
outlets. The bottler maintains contact 
with these outlets through his sales- 
men, who often deliver the goods also, 
and are called “driver-salesmen.” This 
is the usual policy—to combine the sell- 
ing and delivery functions. Sales train- 
ing methods are relatively new in the 
industry, but their use, with apparent 
good results by the larger and more 
progressive bottlers has given impetus 
to the use of employe-training pro- 
grams. 


Soda Fountains 


Fountain Service estimates that there 
are 120,000 soda fountains in the coun- 
try, 40,000 being in drug stores; 40,000 
in confectionery stores; 15,000 in 
taurants; 5,000 in ice cream 
1,000 in department 
variety Smalle 
installations number 17,600. 


res- 
stores ; 
stores: 2.000 in 


stores. fountainette 


Volume is fixed at $1.25 billion, with 
food accounting for $454 million 
soft drinks the remainde 


and 


Associations 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, 1128 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


The Freezer Assn., 35 E. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Counter 


National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., Commerce Guard- 


ian Bldg., Toledo, O 


Fountain Mfrs. Assi 111 W. 


Washington St 


Soda 
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During the fall and winter months, 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


® 


American Carbonator and Bottler, 56 
Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Lovless Pub Co Est 1905 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 6,510; gross, 8,000. Bev- 
erage bottling plants, 5,139: mfrs., and 
executives 923: others, 312 Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 4 Page 
l $275.00 $165.00 $ 85.00 
125.00 65.00 


55.00 


bh "15.00 
1? TROLOO 100.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $20 
ov additional f 


! ee pane 90 
oe 
——s 

Bottling Industry, 107 W i3rd St 
York 18. Published by Don Gussow 
lications Ine Est 1946. Type 
10% x13 % Published every other 
day. Forms close weeks prec. Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation, May, 1949 
6,424 7.666. Bottling ants, 6,155 
othe Rate 

Times 1 Page 


Ne WwW 
Pub- 
page, 
Tues 


t gross 


T 


] e200 08 $935.00 $ 
13 "10.00 
26 175.00 125.00 

Standard red, $4 


Age Fountain Restaurant 


Chain Store 
Combination, 185 Madison Ave New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 


Pubs., In Est 1925. Subscription, $ 


Trim size 834x115, Type page, 7x10 
Published 30th pre Forms close 15th 
\gency discounts 15-2 Circulation 


Sworn, 21,462. Hate 


Times l Page *% Page % Page 
l $420.00 $°30.00 $130.00 
6 390.00 "15.00 120.00 
12 260.00 190.00 110.00 
Standard (red), $100; bleed 
*Plus 10 if < ‘ls. wide 


Coca-Cola Bottler, 860 Peachtree St., 
N. E.. Atlanta 5, Ga Published by Hick- 
ry Publishing Co. Est. 1909. Controlled 
Trim size Six Type page, 7x? 


Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Swern, 5,500, 

Rates full page $175 olor $20 
—_— 








Fountain Service, $86 Fourth Ave New 
York 16. Published by Service Pub. Cor} 
Est 1902 Trim size St.x1lly Ty} 
mage, 7x10. Published 16t! Forms clos¢ 

th Agen discounts l ~ 

(irculatior June 4% SOL.450; 
82.3834. Soda f intall wher! al 

‘ rs ».031 hair ountair 

yer bb 2 62 
I rag ine Pag 

; ' 1s A) 

s i d, $ ed 


Hawkeye Natl Beverage Journal, l 

Sixtl A > Le Moine Published by 
Hawkeve Nati Beverage Ass'n. E 
ae ‘ ntrolle Type mage «10. Pul 
hed t! I ry ‘ t Agency d 

' Cir it Sworn, 5,200. 

Rates 

Paws Page Page 

. ; S iO $ 15.00 

f roo ,O.00 S00 
60 TRL 
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Mid-Continent Bottler, 913 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by F 
cial Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Subscri; 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Ag 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,504. Rat 


Times 1 Page % Page ly Lge 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 

6 115.00 70.00 j { 
12 95.00 60.00 a 


$40; bleed, 109% 


© 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad s: 
New York 4 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $3 
8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10 


Standard red, 


Trin 
Pub 


15th. Forms close 25th. Agency disc: 
15-2 

Circulation, 6,959; gross, 8,762. 
erage bottling plants, 5,308; mfrs 
executives, 1,076; others, 499. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $190.00 $ 95.0 

4 275.00 165.00 8 

6 240.00 140.00 ri 

12 200.00 125.00 
Standard red, $50: bleed, 10% 
Southern & Southwestern Bottler, 


Gravier St.. New 
lished by H. L 
1945. Controlled 


Type page, 7x10. Pul 


lished Ist Forms close 10th. Ager 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,479. Rates 

Times l Page % Page 4 Pag 
1 $173.00 $ 96.00 $ 51.6 
" 144.00 80.00 $3.00 
12 115.00 64.00 1¢ 


Standard color $50 bleed, 109 


— 
Western Bottler, 432% Sunset Blvd 
Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occider 
tal Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Trim ze 


S%x11% Type page, 7x10 Publishe« 
10th. Forms close 25th Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 3,034; gross, 3,100. Bot 


tling plants, executives 2,817: others 
227. Rates 
Times l Page >» Page % Page 
1 $155.00 = 90.00 $ 55.0 
6 125.00 71.00 { 
12 115.00 62.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed, $20 
CANADA 


Review, i122 R 
Ont., Car ! 
Pub. Co I 


Canadian Beverage 
mond St W., Toronto 


Published by B. L. Smith 
1930. Type page, 7x10. Published | 
monthly Agency discounts, 15-2. C 
lation, 1,355; gross, 1,497. Bottlers 
brewers eal others 581 Rates 
rimes l Page Page ly L 

1 $ 85.00 €¢ 5000 ¢ 

70.01 40.06 
6 60.00 7.5 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 109 


Fountains in Canada, 4381 Unive 


Ave oronto 2, Ont. Published by; 
ean-Hunter Pub. Ce Ltd Est 
Controlled Trin size 8%4x11% 
page 7x10 Published bi-month! 
sued 15th of publication mont! I 
close ird \g~ency discounts, If 
ulatior Sworn, 7,142. Rates 
I s l Page Page , 
l $150.00 = 85 O00 $ 
72 4 mir fet) 
0 1°54 75.00 





Mair St 


Published by Kelle: i 


Orleans 12, La I ib 
Peace Publications. Est 
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Brewing and Malting 





(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 
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Beer production in 1948 amounted to 
87.870.330 bbls., which was 4.1% below 
he all-time production record of 91,638,- 
92 bbls. established the previous year. 
Beer sales, on the other hand, declined 
only 2.6%, the 1948 figure being 84,- 
810,419 bbls., as compared with 87,076,- 
141 bbls. for 1947. While sales increased 
East Central and West South 
Central regions, they showed declines 
in all other geographical divisions, the 
greatest drop, 10.3%, occurring in New 
England. The greatest decrease in pro- 
duction occurred in May, 1948, when 
a strike paralyzed Milwaukee breweries 
Unseasonally cool weather 
same month reduced 
below 1947. 

Federal revenue collections during 
1948 amounted to $684 million, com- 
pared to $702 million in 1947, the de- 
reflecting the general decline in 


*) 
6 


n tne 


for 18 days. 
during the 
sales 10.1% 


beer 


crease 
nee! sales. 

breweries during 
malt and 
and corn 
723; rice and rice products, 
and wheat products, 3.3; 
barley products, 7.3; 
and sorghum products, 
grains, 3,788.9; soy 
products, 
sirups, 183.96; hops, 


and 


Materials used in 
million pounds were: 
2,698; 


1948 in 
products, corn 
products, 
0: wheat 
barley and 
ghum grains 
26.7; total 


and OY 


sor- 


beans 
sugar and 
hop extract, 
products, 
products 
4,047.5 


3.85; 
39.11; 
cassava 
potatoes and potato 
0.007. The grand total was 
nillion pounds of raw materials. 


0.094; cassava 


(0.54: 


The trend toward packaged beer con- 


n 1948 when a new high of 

69.0 was established for packaged 
pee! 

\ little over 6.5 million gallons of 


United 
were 2.9 


from the 
imports 


exported 
1948; 


et Vas 
States during 
gallons. 
tendency toward increasingly 
el zed management and _ produc- 
continuing as revealed by sev- 

era portant mergers of breweries 
1948. A relatively new develop- 

the purchase by national ship- 

of breweries located at 
phery of their markets. Thus 

SEV large plants located in the At- 
ial d Pacific Coast areas have been 
a | by mid-western breweries, 
wi ntend to produce their brands 
ind thereby overcome the prob- 


pins ewers 


‘en igh shipping costs. 
M expansion programs begun in 
194 e been completed, greatly in- 


ere the industry’s production 
This emphasizes the prob- 


len e survival of the smaller local 
ore many of which find it diffi- 
neet the more severe competi- 
me aid is being extended to 
small orewers by the Small Brewers 
Association, formerly known as the 
on rewers Committee. 
A ties and services of the S. B. A. 
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Breweries by States, 1948 


Arizona 1, Nebraska { 
California 23 | Nevada . 2 
Colorado 6\| New Hi: ampshire l 
Connecticut 1, New Jersey 13 
Delaware 2 New York . 43 
Dist. of Columbia 1) North Carolina l 
Florida 6 Ohio 3 Gg 
Georgia 1| Oklahoma 2 
Hawaii Oregon 3 
Idaho .. 3) Pennsylvania 62 
Illinois 9} Rhode Island 2 
Indiana 13 | Tennessee 2 
Iowa . 3| Texas 7 
Kentucky 6| Utah 2 
Louisiana 6| Virginia . i 
Maryland 7| Washington 12 
Massachusetts 14| West Virginia l 
Michigan 2 Wisconsin 61 
Minnesota ‘ 19 Wyoming 3 
Missouri 12 

Montana & Total 166 


Brewers Foundation 





regional sales 
training of 


included the holding of 
and merchandising clinics, 
draft beer men, cooperative 
sharing of advertising material, man- 
agement surveys, etc. A program inau- 
gurated independently in 1947 for ad- 
vertising on a national scale a single 
brand of beer produced by a group of 
participating breweries failed to yield 
the anticipated results during 1948 and 
was abandoned. 

In the field of packaging, the indus- 
try is still handicapped by a shortage 
of tin which has forced manufacturers 
of beer cans to impose tempcrary limits 
on their shipments to individual brew- 
eries. On the other hand, the use of 
light weight single trip beer bottles 
has expanded rapidly and these 
venient containers are being adopted 
by an increasing of brewers. 


service 


con- 


number 


Beer 


from the 1947 
placed value 


Preliminary figures 
Census of Manufactures 


of the industry’s output at $1,318 mil- 
lion, a gain of 151% over 1939. Em- 
ployment was 82,534, compared with 


61,185 in 1939. 


The industry is a large user of pow- 
er. In 1939, it had 1,441 prime movers 
of 187,000 hp. Of this number, 527 
were driving generators with 106,000 
hp. There were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
000 hp.; 43 steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
9 Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
hp.; 40 other internal-combustion en- 
gines, 430 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
prime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ing of generators was 64,527. The in- 
dustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 

Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 





buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 


Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 

The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.) 


Both brewers and distributors 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 


are 


Brewing Processes 


Brewing in its most commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, denotes the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverage beer from 
malted cereals, with or without the ad- 
dition of other carbohydrate material, 
The Brewers Digest explained in an 
article prepared for the Enclyclopedia 
Britannica. The art of brewing dates 
back 5,000 years. 


Brewing processes, which require 
highly specialized machinery, in addi- 
tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major tech- 
niques: grinding of malt, mashing, lau- 
tering and sparging, boiling and hop- 
ping of wort, straining and cooling of 
wort, fermentation, cellar processing, 
racking, bottling and pasturization. 


In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an indus- 
try campaign with Government coop- 
eration for the conservation and 
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greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers yeast and 
brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concentrated 
protein-rich feed for livestock, particu- 
larly dairy cattle. Recovery is esti- 
mated at nearly 60 pounds per barrel 
of beer (wet weight). In the calendar 
year 1943, it is estimated that an 
equivalent of 2% million tons of wet 
grains were fed to stock throughout the 
United States. About a third was dried 
for long distance transportation. 


Because brewers one of the 
natural vitamins of 


rich B complex group and is rich in 


yeast is 
richest sources of 


the 





nutritive proteins, the industry estab- 
lished a program for intensified proc- 
essing and drying of this yeast. Dried 
yeast finds use in pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, foods and animal feed. 


Associations 


Master Brewers Association of Amer- 
ica, Box 186, Winnetka, III. 


National Beer Wholesalers Assn., 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Small Brewers Assn., 188 W. Ran- 


dolph St., Chicago 1. 
U. S. Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 
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Pheve i to You ! 


The story of the Billion Dollar Brewing 


Industry and how you can completely cover it 


through BREWERS DIGEST 





... The BREWERS DIGEST has shown continuous growth year after year 
™. far beyond that of any publication in the field. It has the largest 
circulation (ABC) in the Industry. It is the ONE publication covering 
every segment of the Industry. Its advertising has more than quad- 
rupled in the past 10 years. 








Crigin—Purpose 


Established in 1926 as a technical quarterly 
serve the fermentation industries. Be- 
, monthly technical publication serv- 
the brewing and malting industries in 
134. In 1937 name was changed to The 
BREWERS DIGEST and editorial content 
eatly expanded to include “every depart- 
ent of every brewery.” In April 1946 the 
National Beer Wholesaler Section was 
ed. Over 1300 of the leading beer 
wholesalers of the U. S. are subscribers 
to the BREWERS DIGEST. Wholesalers 
function as the sales department of the 
Brewing Industry, accounting for more than 
of the total beer sales. Editorial ob- 
develop editorial material and 
paigns for publication calculated to 
ve the best interests of the whole indus- 
ind to present such material interest- 
y and attractively. 


tive to 


Market 


wing, in America, is a billion dollar 
lustry. For the fiscal year of 1947 a total 
1,810,419 barrels of beer were produced 
ording to Treasury Department figures. 
Sales of packaged beer accounted for 
of the totals and keg beer 31%. 
other food industries brewing equip- 

t has received tremendous wear and 
during the war period with but little 
icement. The future market for equip- 
t will continue indefinitely. Based upon 
easonable steady National Income the 
me of beer sales should remain well up 
he average during the past few years. 


beer Wholesalers buy the major vol- 
ume of the trucks used in the industry. 
they are also large users of convey- 
ing, air-conditioning and other equip- 
ment and wield important influence in 
the purchase and use of cans, bottles, 


eases, barrels, dispensing apparatus, 
advertising display material, etc. 
BREWERS DIGEST is the only Brew- 
ing Industry magazine offering com- 
plete industry coverage. 


Editorial Character 


The DIGEST is edited for everyone in the 
brewery as well as the beer wholesaler. 
Articles on sales, advertising and manage- 
ment blend with those on production which 
depict every phase of the brewery opera- 
tion. The Digest is the only publication 
maintaining a complete technical section 
which ranks the publication first with many 
advertisers and the majority of readers. 
Definite editorial campaigns designed to 
build a greater industry are a part of the 
editorial policy of Digest editors. 


Editors 
DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has 


been identified with the Brewing Industry 
for over forty years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel technical organ- 
izations and recognized as an authority on 
the scientific aspects of the fermentation 
industries. 


E. J. PYLER—KEditor, has a background 
of technology and journalism which fits 
him most aptly for his job. He is an able 
writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the pub- 
lication’s present high standing through- 
out the industry. 


Management 


C. A. DARLING — Managing Director, 
more than 30 years of publishing experi- 
ence — newspaper, general magazine and 
business paper. Staff member of the orig- 
inal A.E.F. Stars & Stripes in Paris. 


Complete Industry Coverage 


There are approximately 400 breweries in 
operation. Total Digest brewery executive 
circulation holds around 1200 . . . average 
readership. per copy is three. Subscriptions 
to Beer Wholesalers exceed 1300—far in 
excess of any other brewery magazine. Sub- 
scriptions are sold by direct mail and 
through publisher’s subscription salesmen. 


Advertising—Progress 


From bottom place in 1939 to right near 
the top in 1949—a decade of miraculous 
progress. The only brewery publication to 
such progress—and still climbing. 
Carries a number of accounts exclusively 
—a good many others using only one other 
publication. 

Total advertising sales were 
1938—$72,143.70 in 1948. 


show 


$18,414.00 in 





Some Full Page Advertisers 
in BREWERS DIGEST 


Geo. J. Meyer Mfc. Co 
Meyercord Company 
Miller Brewing Co 
Mitchell & Smith 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


American Can Co 

Arkansas Rice Growers 
Coop Sst 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Barry Wehmiller Mchy 


‘ Owens-Tilinois Glass 
Beatri Steel Tank Paul Lewis Labs 

Mfg. Co Pressed Steel Tank 
Bingham Brothers Rahr Malting Co 
Bundy Tubing Co. Reeves Bros., In 


Reynolds Metals Co 


Carrier Corp 
River Raisin Paper Co 


Continental Can Co 
Crown Cork and Sea Schock Gusmer Co 
Diversey Corp Schwarz Laboratories 
Firestone Steel Albert Schwill & Ce 
Products I. E. Siebel Sons Co. 
Fleischmann Malt A. O. Smith Corp 
Froedtert Malt Steelcote Mfg. Co 
General Motors Corp Stockland Rd. Mchy 
W. H. Hutchinson Wallerstein Co 
Chas. A. Krause White Motor Co 
Kurth Malting Co Wittemann Co., Ine 
Ladish Malting Co Michael Yundt Co 
Liquid Carbonic Co. 











THE BREWERS DIGEST 


* * * 


Largest Paid Circulation in the Brewing Industry 
747 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


* * * 


501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, Room 504 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Building: Ceramics, Glass; Chemical Process Industries) 





There are three main divisions in the 
clay products industry. 


(a) The most commonly known is the 
structural clay products division, which 
manufactures brick, hollow tile, fire- 
proofing, terra cotta, quarry tile, flue 
liner, wall coping, etc. 


(b) The refractory division, which 
manufacturers standard brick and a 
wide variety of other shapes from such 
high temperature materials as fire clay, 
alumina, silica, magnesia, sillimanite, 
chrome, silicon carbide, forsterite, etc. 
Also included are plastics, castables, 
high temperature cements and insulat- 
ing fire brick. Refractories are in gen- 
eral materials that withstand high in- 
dustrial temperatures (1500 to 3200 de- 
grees F. and higher) under severe phys 
ical and chemical conditions such as 
load bearing, corrosion and erosion by 
dust and liquid, chemical activity by 
slags and molten metals, etc. 

(c) The 
which manufactures 
tile, paving brick, 
rings, electrical conduit 
of similar products. 


divi- 
sewer pipe, 
acid tower 
and a number 


engineering products 


sion, 


drain 


from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures gave the fol 


Preliminary reports 


lowing data on brick and clay plant 


These plants spent $112.5 million fur 
materials, fuel, electricity and contract 
work, and $30.5 million for new plant 
and equipment 

The industry’s fuel bill is believed to 


be $67 million annually Its volume of 
material handling is fixed at 50 million 
tons. These two key factors determine 
the industry’s requirements for modern 
materials-handling and automatic stok 


ing equipment 


Only a few plants in the clay prod- 
large-sized. 


raw 


Because 
materials, 
price 


ucts industry are 
of the 
the low 


and 
restricting 


location of 
per ton unit 
shipping areas, most plants operate on 


a local or regional basis 


Production and sales for all divisions 

with activity in 
which is expected 
to approximate billion in 1949, 
and with the steel industry. 


are closely correlated 
private construction, 
$18.5 
U. S. Commerce fig- 
products production and 
over 


Department of 
ures for clay 
construction many years 
indicate that a construction volume of 
$18.5 billion will 18.5 billion 


volume 


require 


brick equivalents. 
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Structural Clay 


Since 70% of all construction is ma- 
sonry building, both short and long- 
range views augur well for the struc- 
tural clay products industry. 

The industry produced 5 billion brick 

juivalent in 1947, went over 5.5 bil- 
lion in 1948 and will turn out 6 billion 
in 1949. Production of structural tile 
1.3 million tons in 1947, 1.4 mil- 
lion tons in 1948 and is still climbing. 


was 


The activity which is revealed in these 
figures denotes the rebirth of an in- 
dustry that literally hobbled along dur- 
ing the war years, crippled by a short- 
age of manpower, unable to obtain new 
equipment, replacement parts, mate- 
rials, etc. The building construction 
boom brought it back to life, the end of 
the war brought man power, and, fin- 
ally, gradually relaxed equipment and 
material shortages enabled it to re- 
equip, remodel and rebuild. 

Some of the equipment to be pur- 
chased: mining machinery, bull dozers, 
scrapers, shovels, trucks, conveyors, 
feeders, crushing and grinding machin- 
ery, elevators, vibrators, screens, brick 
machines, cutters, motors, belting, dry- 
ers and dryer cars, fans, tunnel kilns, 
refractories, lift and other industrial 
trucks, brick forks, oil and gas burners, 
stokers, pyrometric equipment. 


Refractories 


Refractories are absolutely necessary 
in all industrial operations using heat 
in any form. They are a basic mate- 
rial without a substitute and without 
which the metal industries, the cement, 
porcelain enamel and other 
ceramic industries, public utilities, and 
the oil industry could not function. Re- 
fractories make flame and heat a serv- 
iceable commodity. 


glass, 


Consumption is divided about as fol- 
iows in percentages 


IRON AND STEEL (including forging, heat 


treating, malleable iron see soccese OF 
PUBLIC UTILITIES (including steam power 

and chemical plants 20 
NON-FERROUS METALS .6-10 
CEMENT AND LIME PRODUCTS «a © 
GLASS... : , os 
OIL REFINERIES - .. 4-6 
CERAMICS 3 
OTHERS 7 

Though they are primarily inter- 


ested in making better refractories at 
lower cost, the industry is now con- 
fronted with at least three problems 
bearing directly on national security 


and well-being: 
oxygen, (2) jet 
atomic energy. 


(1) Cheap supplies of 
propulsion and (3) 


There is every reason to believe that 
as soon as refractories capable of with- 
standing extraordinary abuse are devel- 
oped, great quantities of steel will be 


smelted at higher temperatures a: 


d 
much faster than at present throug! 
the use of oxygen. 


Work is barely past the test tube 


stage in the jet propulsion and aton 


power developments, but out of these 
preliminary studies may emerge two 


sizeable industries with large demar 
for refractory substances. 


Engineering Products 


The product which most clearly in: 
cates the activity in the 
product division is sewer pipe. It, al 
closely follows construction trends. I: 
1947, according to the National Clay 
Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., this 
try produced 1.4 million tons of sewer 
pipe. 
million tons. 


The demand for drain tile is largely 
dependent on farm prosperity whi 
remains high. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


lll. A Picture Story of How Clay 
Products Plants Need Your He 
Brick and Clay Record has published 
this 24-page booklet showing 
refractories and structural clay prod 
the size of the industry and typ 
of equipment used. 


uses 


ucts, 


112. How to Prepare 
tisements. 

Data Book has made a 

study of advertising which has s 

cured the best results, and put the 

crux of the analysis into an eight-pag¢ 

booklet. 


Ca talog Adi é 


Ceramic 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


® 


Brick and Clay Record, 5S. Wabash Av« 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pul 
cations, Inc. Est. 1892. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8x11 Type page 7x10 Pul 
lished monthly Forms close 25th pre 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 4,192; gross, 
products mfrs. and supts., 
ers, engrs., 1,269; schools 


4800. C! 
1.978: desig: 
and librari« 


284; eqpt. mfrs., 82; others, 585. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 90.0 
' 1800 109.00 65.01 
12 150.00 90.00 55.0 
Standard red, $35: orange, blue, purp 


yellow or green, $60; other colors, $10! 
bleed, 10% 
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In 1948 production exceeded 1.6 
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(See also Engineering Construction) 





tuilding expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 
economy. 
ILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37] EASTERN STATES 
iding all public work and utilities) 


(000) 
I ee ee ee $4,949,477 
Ns 0s as a ae eae 5,088,814 
De” sk eneades ox etonmbatees 5,011,837 
ESB ae pay ork ee 5,226,502 
ND cha gain Seana a ark 4,341,037 
E> i. tives inlib-elientin’e een a wee 2,923,688 
Sk cogs Candee Bean 1,952,052 
ES 5 Ge Aah acne 767,691 
ee sencccs  GQeeue 
SS ere ee ne 800,047 
RISE, ee i= oe ; . 1,159,819 
BE, ki dk cn wewedk acai cssee. An 
NSA ey ... 2,061,454 
SR eee ceosecs Beta 
chris nila een RA secs Bee wl 
Aer 
EE, “ty ok ca BA catitala eee ee ... 4,269,472 
1942 ., Se ee 
re cen ee ... 2,292,075 
ae eee 1,247,877 
1945 Se aie wien rls aioer ean 2,413,912 
SED baa wccuhiene Ware elacoun . 5,858,396 
RA ee . 5,869,437 
OE byt aetate-a wee aires 7,274,457 


The valuation of all contracts 
awarded in the 37 eastern states for 
year 1948, $9,429,618,000, was the 
highest ever recorded, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. The figure 
exceeded by 14% the previous peak 


which was attained during the war year 
1942. 

The record-breaking volume was 
shared by all 15 of the regional areas 
for which Dodge compiles statistics. 
The greatest increases over 1947 were 
reported for Upstate New York, where 
an unusually large volume of heavy- 
engineering work was started, and the 
region comprised of Northern Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and Northern 
Michigan, where remarkable gains were 
made in both residential and nonresi- 
dential building awards. Other areas 
exceeding the 37 states average over- 
all gain of 22 percent were: the Middle 
Atlantic States; western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; western Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma; and 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 37 EASTERN 
STATES 
Valuation (Thousands) 


1948 1947 
Commercial! buildings..$ 974.956 $ 779,097 
Manufacturing buildings 839,809 941,427 
Educational and science 
buildings 724,601 391,853 
Hospitals and institu 
tions 104,93 192,014 
Public building 83,502 73,142 
Religious buildings 245,2 117,508 
Social and recreational 
buildings 232,560 122,05 
Mise Non-residential! 
buildings : 161,04 98.541 
Total non-residential 
buildings $3,666.44 $2,715,664 
Total residential build 
ings ; }, 608.0] 8,153,777 
Total building $7,274,457 $5,869,437 
Heavy engineering 
work 2,155,161 1,890,431 
Total constru 
tior $8. 429 H18 $7,759, 868 


U. S. Figures 


Despite the record-breaking dollar 
figures involved, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
reported that construction of dwelling 
units in 1948 was disappointing. 

Both physical volume and dollar ex- 
penditures increased from 1947 to 1948 
—the former by nearly 15%, the latter, 
by 26% to 17% billion dollars. Con- 
struction activity thus continued as an 
important influence in the economy, 
contributing about 7° to the total 
gross national product. 

Dollar outlay, because of the com- 
bined effects of a large volume of new 
construction and high price levels, 
reached an all-time high in 1948. Physi- 
cal volume (measured in terms of 1939 
dollars), however, was about 20% 
below the levels attained in the peak 
building years of the mid-1920’s. 

The total of about 930,000 new per- 
manent nonfarm dwellings started dur- 
ing 1948 approached the all-time peak 
of 937,000 units in 1925, but the 1948 
volume in relationship to population 
was equalled in the years prior to 
world war I and exceeded in 1922-28. 
Between 7 and 8 non-farm units per 
1,000 persons were put under construc- 
tion in 1948, compared with be- 
tween 10 and 11 in the middle 1920's. 
Housing starts unexpectedly declined 
more than seasonally toward the year 
end. 

Expenditures for new construction 
put in place exceeded $1 billion each 
month throughout 1948, rising sharply 
by 78° from the low in February to a 
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American Builder 


Published by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
79 W. Monroe st., Chicago 3, Ill., Randoipn 6-0704 
Rates effective January 1, 1949 
Agency commission 15% om display space and color 
only if bille are pald within 30 days. Cash discount 
2%—10 days from invoice date, 30 days net 
General Advertising 
Per Insertion Rates 
1 th 


8 tL. 6u 12 ti. 
l pege... 720.00 660.00 630.00 600.00 
2/3 page 480.00 440.00 420.00 400.00 
1/2 page ... 860.00 330.00 815.00 300.00 
1/3 page.__ 240.00 220.00 210.00 200.00 
1/4 pege ——- 180.00 165.00 157.50 150.00 
1/6 page 120.00 110.00 105.00 100.00 
1/8 page 90 00 85.00 80 00 75.00 
Minimum spece 1/8 page. 
Quanity Rates 
S pages, per page . 2 630 00 
12 pages, per pase.._—. mune 600.00 
18 pages, per page... . — 575. 
24 pages, per pege am 550.00 
36 pages, per page 540.00 
48 pages or more, per page 530.00 


Covers 
Not avaliable 

Special Positions 
Specified positions, extra 10% 
Island half pages not sccepted 

Bleed Pages 
Bieed border, black (minimum one page), per page 
extra 10% of space rate 
Color bleed border (minimum one page), per 

page, exira 125.00 

Pilates should measure 8-3/8 inches by 11-1/2 inches 
Trim size 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/4 Inches. For bieed 
add |/8 inches for trim on top, bottom and edge 


Piates for double page spread 16-3/4 inches by 
11-1/2 inohe Important type or illustrations should 
be kept at least 3/8 inch within trim eize and op 
gutter ecge 
Colors 

Color chart om request 
Standard colors Persian orange, tulip red, 

green, yellow, blue print or light blue, run 

of paper, per page, extra 125.00 


Other colors specified by advertiser, run of 
paper, when run in color form or forms, per 


page, extra 250.00 
vw spread, same standard color on each 
page, extra 250.00 
‘ wv spread, different etandard color on each 
page, extra 500.00 
Color eprea standard color one page, matched 
color second page, extra 600.00 
Color spread, different matched colors on each 
page, extra 700.00 


Biack plus two etandard color ,per page, extra 500.00 
Preferred position color: Red only accepted 
Inserts 
Inserts supplied by advertiser, one eide printed, 
extra . 100.00 
Inserta supplied by advertiser, both sides printed, no 
extra charge above two-page earned rate 
Inserts supplied by advertisers must be printed 4-up 
intrimmed, on stock not to exceed 25 x 38-—80 Ib 
Consult publisher for amount required 
Ioserts printed by publisher. Rates on request 
Classified and Reading Notices 
Not seccepted 
Contract and Copy Requirements 


Advertiser agrees t indemnify and protect the pub 
her fr a claim or expense resulting from the 
nauthor 1 use of ar nam photograp! portrait 
picture may sketch or words whether r not prot 
t pyright or of registered trade-marks labe 
or fro any libelous matter in connection wit 
e advertising referred to in his order 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width Depth 
1 page. 7 10 — 
2/3 page 4-1/2 10 . 
1/2 page $-7/16 10 7 4-15/16 
1/3 page 2-1/4 10 4-1/2 4-15/16 
1/4 page... 8-7/16 4-15/16 —..... ene 
1/6 page 2-1/4 4-15/16 — 
1/8 ° 8-7/16 2-7/16 





pag — —_—- 
Page is 2 columns, each column 8-7/16 inches wide, 
or 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 
Halftones 110 ecreen. Composition—no charge. 
Advertisements set and not used will be charged to 
advertiser 
Mats and unmounted electrotypes not acceptable. 
Halftones and line cuts from photographs and draw 
ings furnished at cost 
Cuta, photographs, retouchings, drawings and reprinte 
will be furnished at cost 
Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued Ist of publication month 
Space rreervations, position, 2/3, 1/3, 1/6 page and 
yor advertising 10th of preceding month. 
Last black end white full page, 1/2 page, 1/4 page 
and 1/8 page forms close 15th of preceding month 
Copy should be received 10 days earlier to insure 
proofs Previous advertisement may be repeated if 
ew copy is not received by 10th of preceding month 
Personnel 
Publishing Director—Robert H. Morris. 
Editor—Edward G. Gavin 
Representatives 
New York 7—30 Church St., Worth 4-8060 
Ann Arbor, Mich —Whitker Bidg 
C eveland 13—Termina!l Tower 
Dallas 4—J. Sanders, 2909 Maple Ave 
Seattle 1—1038 Henry Bldg 
San Francisco 4—300 Montgomery St., Room 830 
Ls Angeles 14—530 W. Sixth St. 


CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-48 


F tablished ) Single copy .50; per year 3.90 
Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. aver.)...47.895 
Total net paid including bulk 81,530 
A Ivertisers 454 


Advertising agencies 1] 








American 
Builder 
circulation 
... the largest and 
most comprehensive 


in residential, commercial and farm building 






Figures show analysis of subscriptions which appear in A.B.C. 
statement for period ending June 30, 1948. 


CONSTRUCTION GROUP 


Contractors and Builders, all classes 50,439 
Architects and Engineers 2,079 
DISTRIBUTION 

Retail Lumber Dealers (Executives, Salesmen, etc.) 12,895 
Wholesalers, Jobbers (Executives, Salesmen, etc.) 864 
Distributors Construction Equipment, etc. 209 


REAL ESTATE — FINANCE 


Brokers, Owners, Managers of Property, etc. 2,289 
Insurance, Banks, Building & Loan 1,136 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL 
(Including Transportation and Utility Companies) 2,663 


ALL OTHER, including 


Government Officials, Producers, Manufacturers, 
Universities, Schools, Libraries, etc. 8,958 


Total 81,532 


NOTE: American Builder Circulation 97.4% in 
United States; 2.2% in Canada;0.4% Foreign. 











Samples to prospective advertisers... 915 turers’ agents of lumber, building materials and ir 
Exchanges, complimentary, etc... —— stalled equipment 929; distributors of constructio 
Total distribution (6 months average) .__...........83,494 equipment 213. Architectural, architectural-engineer 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION ing firms and architects and architect-engineers | 


private practice 1,763. Consulting engineering firn 
and engineers in private practice: Civil 164; ele 
trical 38; mechanical 56; all others 88. Realty 
Commercial and industrial realty ownership and ma: 
agement 267; residential income-producing proper't 


Based on total net paid of November issue $1,179 
(Mail 81,101; single copy sales 78) 

New England ~... 6,098 West South Central 5,798 

Middle Atlantic... 15,816 Mountain States... 3,234 


Suvuth Atlantic 6.988 Pacific States._...... 7,087 “ awe 36 - 97) 
East North Central 21.051 Canada ._... 1.782 ownership and maangement 436; realty brokers 1,27! 


cace @ — : - “ Insurance and mortgage companies, savings and con 
poet South Central 2,089 Foreign ———wwe 436 mercial banks and building, savings and loan ass 
est North Central 10,444 Miscellaneous. 356 eiations 1,074. Government: Federal 779; commis 








BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS sioned officers in U. 8S. armed forces 61; state, count 
Contractors and builders: Builders and contractors township and district 266: municipal 248; foreign 9 
specializing in residential or light commercial or Commercial and industrial organizations (includir: ' 
light industrial building 40,508: contractors special- transportation and privately owned utility companies 
izing in heavy building construction 254; contractors 2,436; manufacturers of building products, equipmer 
specializing in all types of heavy construction other and eonstruction equipment 1,433; producers of buil 
than buildings 149; general contractors engaged in ing and construction materials (including cemer 
heavy construction of both buildings and other than cement products, sand, gravel and other aggregate 
buildings, not specializing in either 425 Special clay products and other raw materials) 338; pub 
trade contractors, contracting for only such parts of ibraries, professional clubs, societies and trade ass 
building construction as carpentry, masonry, plumb- ciations 804; universities, colleges and schools, inclu 
ing. roofing, heating, ventilating, electrical, painting ing professors, instructors and students 2.798: men 
concreting and excavating 9,443. Distributors: Retail bers of armed forces (not classified above) 54: mis 
dealers lumber, building materials and installed ellaneous 1,135; unclassified by business and ir 
equipment 12,778; wholesalers, jobebrs and manufac- dustry 798 
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tion industry, are the adjoining ABC figures on American 


Builder’s circulation. These bear thorough evaluation. 


You have to reach the 3 influential factors in light con- 


struction that can move your goods to market. 


American Builder’s circulation, as you will note, has its 
largest percentage among builders, lumber dealers, and 
jobbers. In fact American Builder’s circulation is the 


largest of any magazine in Light Construction. 


The most economical cost per thousand 


Please study advertising rates carefully. Taking the rates for all 
sized space, together with the cost per thousand, American 


Builder’s rate per thousand for all space units is the lowest in the 


held. There is no premium for fractional pages. 


The lowest cost to reach the most 


influential people 


Based on surveys (which you can duplicate for yourself with your 
»wn customers and prospects), 67 per cent of American Builder 
eaders have final authority to buy products used in residential, 
ommercial and farm building; 24 per cent have a definite voice 


n deciding what to buy - ] per cent have no authority. 


Reach your best prospects profitably and 
quickly through advertising in American Builder 


(he record for decades shows American Builder with the largest 


umber of individual and exclusive advertisers of any magazine 


n its field. 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


AbPYigt) 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Important to you, interested in selling the light construc- 













Contractor and Builder —He buys your product and 
installs it on residential. commercial, and farm con- 
struction jobs.sAmerican Builder reaches more than 
50,000 operative andsecontract builders in every active 
building area. (See*ABC figures herewith.) 


aaa 4 








Retail Lumber Dealer—He supplies the needs of the 
builders. He demands that the jobber stock his re- 
quirements. American Builder reaches more than 
13,000 retailers who do more than 85% of the total 
building material volume. (See ABC figures herewith.) 





Building Supply Jobber —He must be influenced to 
stock your product for distribution to retailer and on 
to the builder. American Builder reaches an impres- 
sive percentage of jobbers’ executives and salesmen 
in every trading area, (See ABC figures herewith.) 


FIRST in number of subscribers 

Over 81,500 subscribers {BC 

FIRST in the building field 
Established 1879 

FIRST in number of advertisers 

524 advertisers, 1947; 601 in 1948 
FIRST in number of advertising pages 
1,654 pages, 1947; 1,824 in 1948 


(Reprinted from Standard Rate & Data Service) 
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Trend of Building Activity in First Quarter of 1949 
37 Eastern States 
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peak of $1.8 billion in August. In 1947, spent 7 billion dollars for new dwell- 1948 high came earlier in the year. A 
the monthly trend had been gradually ings during the year—35‘~ more than most 100,000 dwellings were put de! 
ipward until Octobe Peak expendi in 1947. Commercial construction was construction in each month of the s« 
tures of $1.5 billion in that month were’ the dominant factor in the 15° increase ond quarte1 Good weather prevaile 
82 above the 1947 low, also in Feb- over 1947 in the dollar volume of non- in most of the country in Octobe d 
lary residential building. The current ex- November, and, therefore, the dri 
Record monthly expenditures were pansion of commercial construction is the fourth quarter to an average | 
nade in 1948, not only for new cor due partly to continued development of 65,000 units a month suggests a re 
struction as a whole, but also for all pri community shopping and service ce! than-seasonal decline. Since the 
vate financed construction. and for ters in expanding residential areas. still a large backlog of need for new 
farn omebuilding, non-residential Industrial building. in contrast, was housing, the decline after June a 
truction, building on farms and con about 20> under the 1947 level. After be due partly to difficultines in fi 
struction for privately financed publi the most urgent postwar industrial img and to costs in relation to incomes 
tilitie Within the publicly financed needs had been met, investors in 1948 Of prospective buyers or tenants. 
group e monthly level of dollar ex- were probably awaiting a more favor- In spite of the widespread de 
penditures for all types of peace-time able cost-income-interest rate relation- for rental accommodations and cot 
’ nerion . t ms ’ hos ‘ =] < . he 95¢ ] . 2ce rer = : 
construction—educational and hospital hip. Most of the 25 increase over jing advances in residential rent 
nile) ‘ } ry ‘ nel ’ ) ‘ } ‘ 7 rh li stil , " ) . e : 
juilding, highways, and conservatior 1947 in public utility construction 1 1948, the long-term nature of inves 
laval sant war ag at néahia sine « . we for . 
and developme work—was also the attributable to rising expenditures for ment in apartment construction did 1 
highest recorded since such data first communication, gas, light, and power attract investors to the same exten! as 
} ‘ ilahle at the win or , ‘ac S 4 i \ 
ecame available at the beginning of facilities. the quick turn-over of single-faii) 
‘ r¢ . . . . 
1939, Homebuilding did not attain antici- houses built for sale. Residential rents 
Over half of the expenditures for new pated levels in the second half of the in large cities advanced almost 6° i 
private construction in 1948 were for year. In 1947, the peak occurred in 1947 after the passage of the Hou-ing 


new nonfarm 
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housing Homebuilders 


October (94,000 units started), but the 


and Rent Act in June, and another 
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These Dealers Talk Your Language: 


Top “Main Street” Merchants —|948 sales 
of 30,000 lumber and building material 
dealers estimated at $7 billion—4 times their 
volume 10 years ago. 


They Sell Everything to build, remodel, re- 
pair and equip homes, other buildings — 
from nails, lumber, cement and coal to major 
household appliances. 

They Sell the 100,000 contractor - builder 
market—average total sales per BSN Dealer 


n 1948, $348,000. 


They Sell Millions of consumers — home 
farmers, commercial, others. 


owners 





Your First Approach to the $18 billion 
light construction market—because builders 
buy what these dealers sell. 


Top Dealers and Wholesalers rate BSN 
first—because BSN shows them how to sell 
more, helps them make more money. 


Top Manufacturers rate BSN first—because 
BSN helps them and their wholesale distrib- 
utors sell more of their products to the top 
dealers who control 85°, of the $7 billion 
building products market—because BSN de- 
livers more front-office buying power. 


Why BSN Sells More Goods for You 


EDITORIAT Continuously under the 
san anagement for more than 32 years, 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS is published 
by t irgest, oldest, most experienced edi 


ria! staff in the building 
national publication which, 


industry It is 


since 


ption, has been edited entirely and 

x vely for the lumber and building ma 

er lealer That's why BSN is first 
I imong top lumber dealers 

CIRCULATION (Buving Power) BSN 

eaches more indit idual deale - ¢ stablish- 

ents than any other magazine in the field. 


ers the top management personnel in 


he high-rated outlets who sell 85% of the 
ry's $7 billion retail building prod 
lume BSN’s circulation policy lim 
number of subscriptions in any one 
rganization to assure maximum cov- 


erage of effective buying power. By rigid 


supervision of its own exclusive subscrip 
tion salesmen, BSN delivers quality readers 


rather than mere cir ulation numbers 


RESULTS 


histories of many 


(Proof of Readership) Case 
advertisers offer convince 
BSN’s 
ship and reader action. 


ing evidence of unmatched reader 
For example, one 
advertiser gives BSN credit for 3.000 of his 
1,000 dealer field. BSN is 
avidly read by the best dealers because it 
make more money. As 
leading dealers testify, “BSN tells us where 
have 


outlets in this 
helps them sell more, 


we are going, not where we been 
Several unbiased, independent dealer sur 
made by other publications) 
provide additional and conclusive proof 


that BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS is pre 


veyvs tsome 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS Dealer Readers 
Sell 85% of this $7 Billion Retail Market 





dealers. 


ferred by the largest number of 


(Ask to see 


( opte s.?) 


ADVERTISING (Preferred by Manufactur 
BSN is recognized by most building 
products manufacturers as the absolute top 
publication for reaching the sales-minded 
lumber and building material dealers. In 
virtually every product classification except 


ers) 


windows, cabinets, insulation, roof 
ing, paint, builders’ hardware, 
materials handling equipment and many 
others—BSN consistently carries the largest 
volume of dealer publication advertising. 
As a matter of record, during the 10-year 
(1939-48) lumber and build 
ing material dealers quadrupling 
their sales, BSN led the way with a four 
fold increase in advertising volume 


lumber 
cement, 


period when 


were 


It actually costs less to buy a fud/ 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
a half schedule in the 
it’s always 


COST 
schedule in 
than it does to buy 
publication 
cheapest to buy the 


Beside 2. 
best 


second 























Building | Link Your Catalog with Daily Reference 
y* . - . oa 
surre Data in 1950 BSN Dealers’ Directory Issue 
' 
. Ss I ] ir early for 
. f 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. i ol ad ane ae al asian 
Pps . 
ee n Jar ( t s d whole 
Write for BSN Survey Reports: You'r: ¢ ! n 1 & a, J ind w l 
: ° - ° s plete } t to Su 
“ LD | n N¢ x in : 
uf swendline . : ; 1B - " ilar rtising na iles 
. i ie D 2 ‘ le é whol 
- : 1 ‘ t helt Deadline 
H » Dp r 
> W le ptiv 
ne i iu i ee x 
s' H ‘ s 
Buildi S | N Bleed Pages " 1 ble y on full page ortiand 4—-Frank J. McHugt J 10 Lewis Build 
ing Supply News i pestlgecelige tying gy i AN Broadway 210 
Bleed plates should be 8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inche 
2 . pa ' " t ' > 
I Trin = © taal " . = 2 . 
General Advertising “ CIRCULATION—A.B.C. 12-31-48 
: , ; eal hed 1017 Single co 0) » t { 
» change oF , witt Mechanical Requirements E : , . DY per year 4 
na al t r " Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos aver, ) 19,760 
‘ Widtl ey Widtt D> 
, I a uding bulk 19,774 
10.00 1 "0 00 , 00 pa ’ Ad . 
255.00 235.00 215 185,00 Ds Advertising agenci 70 
185.00 170.00 160.00 135.08 i page : : s . a Excha mplimentar } 
, s S . , 
00 117.0 108 10.00 : age . Total distril m (6 mont vera 21,01¢ 
: - , it) wer ) 
1/4 ~- ia On r mn pag eact olumr s-3/8 inches wide 
7 = On 3 « t pag ea umn 2-1/4 inet BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUPP NEW TANI t’ NNI ‘ , 
/EALERS" DIRECTORY ISSUE. _ Issuance emibatens: Retell dealers — neater, SUES me 
PAN + ‘ erials and installed equipment 17,104; wholesaler 
er pag 250.00 Published month] jobbers and manufacturers’ agents of lumber, building 
er pag 225.00 materials and installed equipment 1,343 Manufa 
er pag 200.00 turers of building product equipment and constru 
- resentatives 
er pag 10.00 Representative tion equipment, other than lumber or wood products 
r pag 175.00 New York 17—J. H. Van Deve 365; manufacturers of lumber 133; manufacturers of 
r pag 0.00 R. G. Smith. Vice-Pre and wood products, including sash, door, millwork, furni 
- ages, pe 4 125.00 420 Lexington Ave Murray Hill ture, boxes, crates and cases 470: commercial and 
rates of t pa m request Cleveland 18—Lester Oppenheim industrial organizations (including transportation and 
Colers Fairmont 6696 privately owned utility companies) 17; producers of 
Los Angeles 5 tobert W Walker Co 684 8S building and construction materials (including cement 
s full page, extra 45.00 Lafayette Par Place Drexel 4388 cement products, sand, gravel and other aggregates 
S reen, yellow or blue 125.00 Dallas 1 Edward M suck 1025 National City clay products and other raw materials) 343; miscel 
mM r special colors 150.00 Building, Riverside 1230 laneous 497; unclassified by business and industry 4 
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n 1948 Nevertheless, the mprove 
ment in the supply of new rental hous- 
ng was not as great as had been hoped 


for About 17 of the dwellings 


started in 1948 were in structures con- 
taining 2 or more units (the type 
usually built for rent), compared with 
13% in 1947 and 41 during the 5-year 


period 1925-29 


Construction Costs 


Partially as a result of cost factors, 
a large proportion of nonfarm home 
building continued in rural areas and 
suburban regions surrounding the big 
metropolitan centers. Well over two 
fifths of all non-farm housing units 


started, both during 1947 and 1948, were 
located in suburban and outlying areas, 
contrasted with one-third in 1939 and 
one-fifth in the 1920’s. The desire to 
avoid high land costs, taxes, and certain 


104 


uuilding code restrictions within city 
limits were important factors in this 
shift. 


For new houses started, average con- 
struction almost steadily 
throughout the year. In the first quar- 
ter, the per unit was about 
$7,250 compared with $7,750 in the last 
quarter and $5,840 in the first quarter 
of 1947. These reflect in- 
creases in building materials prices and 
in the hourly wage rates of building 
workers. Perhaps, in addition, some 
shift occurred toward the construction 
of more expensive houses. 


cost rose 


average 


advances 


Construction Labor 


The number of workers employed by 
construction contractors averaged over 
2 million a month in 1948 for the first 
time 1942. Employment reached 
2,000,000 in May and was maintained 


since 


at or above that level throughout 
remainder of 1948. Except for | 
the 1948 monthly average of 2,06 
workers was the highest recorded s 
data were first available (1939), 
exceeded the 1947 average by 7%. 
1948 peak employment of 2,255 
workers occurred in August. 

Site workers employed by buil 
contractors averaged almost 37% h 
a week in 1948 or about the same 1 
ber of hours as in 1947. The war 
peak for the average workweek in 
was just under 41 hours. 

Skilled construction workers 
prised a greater proportion of sit 
ployees at the peak in 1948 (55%) 
in 1942 (49%). This increase ref 
changes in the construction prog 
materials used, and building meth: 

The number of apprentices emp! 
in registered programs in the const 


the 
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specialized catalog services 
for the construction field 


your catalog Catalogs play a vital part in marketing building products. 
The men who specify and buy building materials and equipment 
depend largely on manufacturers’ catalogs for the organized 
information they need in selecting products to meet specific 
requirements. Your catalog should be designed for this kind 
of use. Also, it should be distributed in the way that will insure 
use by the greatest number of active prospects. Sweet's offers 
you specialized techniques for achieving the most effective 


design and distribution for your catalog. 





Catalogs are not advertisements. 
Much inefficiency has resulted 
from applying advertising tech- 
niques to catalogs. Sweet's spe- 
cializes in perfecting the perform- 
ance of manufacturers’ catalogs. 





specialized Custom catalog design by Sweet's is far more than merely lay- 
catalog out and artwork. It starts with consultation with you to deter- 
design mine, in terms of specific products and specific buying groups, 


what information is needed to bring about the buying action 
you desire—specification, request for sales call, direct order. 
Then follows organization of the information in a basic pattern 
for making your catalog easy to use and to understand. Next 
comes selection of the most effective form for the clearest 
statement of each foct—text, table, diagram, illustration— 
together with visual aids to guide the prospect through a well 
ordered and convincing presentation of your product's forms, 
characteristics, performance and uses. The final result is a unit 
of buying information, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the shortest possible time 


and with the least possible effort. 


Each manufacturer's catalog calls 
for the solution of a specific de- 
sign problem. You will be under 
neo obligation by requesting a 
consultation on your catalog. 
Wire, phone or write the Sweet's 
office nearest you. (See below) 


amen cenmeannerne ania aaniieies aidan meat 


specialized When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, it is delivered 
catalog to prospects of top rank buying power in the markets of interest 
distribution to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 yearly to locate, 


qualify and select the firms and individuals who represent the 
bulk of buying power in each market served. Furthermore, your 
catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly ac- 
cessible at all times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Catalogs so distributed ore said to be pre-filed. According to 
thousands of users of these files, this is the most effective 
method of getting catalogs used by prospective customers. 


For further information on pre- 

filed catalog distribution in the 

construction field, see listings of: 
Sweet's File, Architectural 
Sweet's File for Builders 
Sweet's File, Engineering 

at rear of this section of the 

Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


an organization Sweet's Catalog Service 


of —has developed techniques of visual presentation of product 
catalog information which are in wide and increasing use; 
Specialists 


—originated, in 1906, the pre-filed method of catalog dis- 
tribution; 
— serves hundreds of the country's leading manufacturers; 


—handles more catalogs than any other organization in the 
world. (In 1949 alone, Sweet's distributed more than twenty- 


nine million manufacturers’ catalogs.) 
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Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK 18 119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2 70 Niagaro Street 
CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2 American Building 
CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT 26 548 Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES 14 1709 West 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7 1343 Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 Professional Building 
ST. LOUIS 1 721 Olive Street 
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Expenditures for New Construction 


[Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions) 








Type of construction 

Mar.? 
Total new construction * ................ $1, 195 
Private construction epeangseoreadeess BS] 
Residentia! building (nonfarm) : 400 
Nonresidentia! building (nonfarm) *... 26 
SSC 6 
Sl dnndvntemtieesinnnein 83 

Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings 30 

Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
rages 53 
Other nonresidential bullding.. 87 
RS ace 24 
Educational _-.. 20 
Hospital and tnst itational.. io 11 
Remaining types *.......... 32 
WOGED GOMSITUEC ISR... ccccccccccscces 18 
APE 197 
OEE 25 
Telephone and telegraph... ..... 57 
Other public utilities. .......... 115 
Public construction chaecsninaiien 314 
Residential building . 5 

Nonresidentia! building (other than 
military or naval ae icine 117 
Industrial’ Suinniiioie l 
7A 64 
Hospital and institutional... _._. 29 
All other nonresidential_........ 23 
Military and naval facilities. ....... 9 
Highways seduaceeus 70 
Sewer and water . 2 

Miscellaneous public-service | enter 
prises * ates s 
Conservation and development... 49 
All other public * 14 






































1949 1948 | ims | On 
en 2 Le ee ee ee ae we — pa 
| | j 
Feb.* | Jan.* | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. -|s Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Total | Tot 
a — a —_—_— —-—- |—— — -| ———_--+>x- —+-- 
| | 
7 oe $1, 221 |$1, 391 /$1, 652 $1, 707 isi, 782 |$1, 700 /$1, 715 |$1, 616 |$1, 461 $1, 311 |$t. 144 [$17,668 $13, 07 
838 | O34 | 1 O80 | 1,178 | 1,265 | 1,332 | 1,354 | 1,318 | 1, 235 120 1, 0 024 “940 113, 631 | 10, && 
375| 450| '550| 600] ‘650| ‘685] 605] 680] '635] ‘585| °525| 475 | 6,080] 6, 20 
277 292} 312 330 333 334 332 324 305 277 24 268 F 3,615 | 8,13) 
104} 110 114 115 116 113 111 110 110 11 116 120 1 a0 1, 07 
84} 89 100 112 115 122 127 125 116 97 87 88 | 835 
33 36 | 38 38 36 35 34 2 28 25 23 22 354 20 
51 | 53 | 62 74 72 87 93 96 88 72 64 66 004 or 
89 | 93 vs 103 102 i) 04 89 79 69 61 ie, 066 64 
25 | 26 28 28 27 26 23 21 18 16 14 13 230 118 
21 22 24 25 26 25 24 22 19 17 16 15 244 1A6 
1} 10] 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 9 116 107 
32 35 36 40 39 38 37 36 32 26 22 21 367 208 
| 12) 13 22 39 63 82 81 f2 50 37 23 | 500 4m 
176 180} 205 226 243 250 245 233 233 208 198 178 | 2,536] 2,082 
20 | 25 30 32 34 36 36 33 30 26 25 2 350 ais 
46) 45 55 55 60 61 87 55 63 60 63 54 676 8r0 
110} 110| 120 139 149 153 152 145 140 122 110 09} 1,510] 2, 2% 
254, 27] 311 374 442 450 445 397 381 341 287 226 | 4,005 | 3,08 
‘| 4) 3 3 4 5 5 5 8 5 6 5 61 482 
104 104 106 108 106 102 06 88 79 77 71 65 | 1,000 ts 
0 0 1 i 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 19 2 
60 60 60 61 58 58 52 48 43 40 37 36 653 vet) 
25 24 25 25 24 23 22 18 15 15 13 10 204 i 
19 2} 2 21 22 21 20 20 19 20 19 18 24 rx 
7 9 10 11 12 13 13 12 1! 13 13 12 145 204 
52 68 | 80 126 180 190 200 169 167 136 Qs 67 | 1,600] 1,233 
36 38 | 40 43 47 44 41 41 #0 39 38 33 458 331 
5 7 6 8 10 10 9 10 10 11 9 9 106 117 
36 46 54 61 7 69 65 68 5A 47 41} 36] 615 30 
10 11 12 14 16 17 16 14 13 13 11 | 9 150 116 





























Labor, and the Office of Domestic Con 
merce. 


figures should be differentiated from 
awards reported in table F-2. 


* Preliminary. 
® Revised. 


t Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistica, U 
merce, U 
Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time 
~rmit valuation data reported tn the 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract 


8. Department of 
8. Department of Com- 
* Includes social and 
These 


local transit facilities. 


‘Includes major additions and alterations. 
§ Excludes nonresidentia! building by privately owned public atilities. 


recreational buildings, hotels, and miscellaneous 


buildings not elsewhere classified. 
' Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomicenergy projects 
* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 


» Covers miscellaneous construction items such as eirports, monuments, 


memorials, ete. 





from 
and 12% 


1947, 
11 


ble increases 
December, 
tively. 
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In 


were re 





January to 


spec- 


are expected to be financed with public 
funds, largely in State and municipal 
projects and in military installations. 


~ 
tion industry reached an all-time high 1949 Outlook The Bureau estimates that in 1949 
of 133,800 in July 1948—29* more greater proportion of dwelling units 
than at the same time in 1947. By the The dollar value of new construction will be built in multifamily structure 
end of the year, there were 3,200 regis put in place is expected to reach a new roughly 15‘+ compared with 12 
tered apprenticeship programs. record of $18,750,000,000 in 1949, but 1948, 
Worl ieee EIT physical volume probably will not ex- 
ork stoppages on _ construction * wformance in 1948. accor < o- 
projects totaled 235 in the first half of pcs. canada bertre sm ae Number of Contractors 
L948. They involved about 75,000  ),a>tments of Commerce and Labor. Ex- While figures of the Social Securit 
workers and 1,075,000 man-days of idle penditures for new construction in 1949 Board are generally regarded as unde! 
ness—less than half the man-days lost ay. expected to exceed the anticipated estimates, because of exclusion of elf 
the first 6 months of 194 dollar volume for 1948 by about 5°¢, o1 employed among other factors, data f 
Contract negotiations resulted in an slightly less than $1 billion. Most of 1947 indicate a sharp expansion 1! th 
ll increase in wage rates for union the increase will probably be in out- number of general contractors in th 
workers in all buildine trades com- lays for new public construction, with United States and the number of em- 
bined between July 1, 1947, and July 1, private expenditures remaining almost ployes. 
1948. In each of the two preceding 12- unchanged. The following table gives 1947 figures 
month periods, the annual gain was On the basis of the expected dollar from the Social Security Board an 
15‘<. The average minimum hourly yolume, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1939 figures from the Census of thal 
rate of $2.11 for union building-trades estimates that about 214 million work- Yer: 
workers in 1948 was about 63% above ers will be employed by construction ss 1947 1939 
the 1939 average contractors at the 1949 peak in Sep- Building general , - 
Average hourly earnings in private tember. This is approximately the cao — h. ” 
building construction rose almost un- %&me number that were engaged on con- a -COterT CNN, 
interruptedly in 1948, increasing by 8% tract construction in August, the peak P& ial trade _— 
from $1.78 in January to $1.93 in No- ™onth in 1948. eee nnese tee 119,907 176,18 
p : , . Employes 795,066 452,41 
vember. Average weekly earnings The present outlook for the number 
rose 9°%, from $66.28 in January to of new permanent nonfarm dwelling F Buildi 
$72.06 in September, then declined by units to be started in 1949 is about arm Dulidings 
2% to $70.73 in November. Compara- 875,000. Upwards of 30,000 of these The 1940 Census of Agriculture re 


ported 6,800,000 dwellings and 45,000, 
000 service buildings on farms. Thel! 
value was placed at $10,405 million 
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The MARKET 
for SALES to 


ROOFING CONTRACTORS 
SIDING CONTRACTORS 
INSULATION CONTRACTORS 


WATERPROOFING 
CONTRACTORS 


















Lasnlation cautractlor 
The MARKET 


for SALES to 









SPECIALTY CONTRACTORS 
APPLYING AND INSTALLING 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





STORM-SCREEN WINDOW 
CONTRACTORS 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
SHINGLE CONTRACTORS 


WEATHERPROOFING 
CONTRACTORS 











The National Roofing Contractors Association 


| 


UNITED ROOFER 


Formerly 


194 





COAL TAR PITCH 
SLATE, TILE, METAL 
WOOD, MINERAL WOOL 
AND OTHER MATERIALS 












9 = 








A HALF-BILLION MARKET 


The Market served by this industry is a rapidly expanding market due to the fact that the roofer is no longer a one-craft 


contractor, but a skilled specialist in all of the crafts which are covered by 
below and above ground, 


WEATHERPROOFER—the contractor 


who 


seals 


walls 


from the infiltration of moisture or the passage of heat. 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED IN CURRENT ISSUES 


Asphalt, asphalt shingles and roll roofing. 
Aluminum roofing and siding. 
Asbestos-cement roofing and siding. 
Ladders, brackets and scaffolds. 

Canvas roofing, waterproofing fabric. 
Asbestos-cement cutters. 

Coal tar pitch and tarred felts. 

Caulking cements and compounds. 
Insulated siding and siding cutters. 
Gutters, leaders and drainage products, 
Granule and roof coating sprayers. 

Fill, blanket and rigid board insulation. 
Asphalt and tar kettles and pumps. 
Hoisting and elevating machinery. 

Mops. breoms and buckets. 

Portable electric saws. 

Roof scrapers and roofers’ tools. 

Wood shingles for roofs and sidewalls. 
Flashing materials for roofs and walls. 


The above 


list forms 


roncerns whe repeat their advertisements from year to year, 






are th Barrett Div. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 

Unite “tates Gypsum Co.; The Insulite Div. 

Lo.. Pittsburgh-Corning Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 

to.. Kuberoid Co., Koppers Co., Armstrong-Cork Co., 

Philip Carey Ce., Certain-teed Products Co.. Aluminum Co. 

Texa Flintkote Co., Reynolds Metals Co., Tennant Co., 

ucts ¢ Littleford Brothers, Inc.. Jone & Brown, Ine., 

The N IONAL ROOFER is the official organ of the National Roofing Contractors’ 
struct trade association in America, 

tract sssociations: Carolinas Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Roof ontractors’ Association: The Toledo, O., 

Roofi nd Siding Dealers’ Association: Texas Roofing Contractors’ 
tract Association: and the St. Louis, Mo., Roofing Contractors’ 
repre the top flight industry contractors, 

other blieation reaches such an impressive list of industry leaders. 
ANA 

YEAR HOOK BUYER'S DIRECTORY & REFERENCE MANUAL. 


NATIONAL ROOFER 
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of 


a digest of products advertised in the magazine 
among whom 
Bird & Seon, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Abesto Co., 
Johns-Manville. 
America, 
Aeroil Prod- 


by 


Inc.;: 


Creo-Dipt 


and many others 


an organization which has aided the 


the men whose volume 


Association. 
is large 


Association; 
Roofing Contractors’ 


Association; 
The businessmen who are numbered among the members of these associations 


enough to justify purchases direct from the manufacturer in carload lots. No 


industry's contractors since 





his new and more descriptive name — 


roofs, skylights, doors and windows 


Built-up (flat) Roofing Contractors............. 1,998 
Sonam Peewee COMMONS o.o.c cs cc ct cianadecesns 2,231 
I. I ko. ie'0. 0 3. 5.0 6% edie eacew ine aren 2.481 
ne EEE Le eee 82 
Sineat Tisted GomteeeOihs 05. o kc kc es ce cn ciaene 346 
a mh rare 863 
Weatherstripping Contractors ..............5456- 431 
ices Ck 6 owe & tne Nie.e eae 1.897 
SECT E ST TTC Ee 81 
Miamesteetmeens” Baeleeemem 2... cic eee cece ees 333 
Comes” TO og in6 bs ee cee eee ees as 753 
Jobbers and Suppliers. .... 0... ccs cccccccces O44 
Waterproofing Contractors ... 2... 6.666 eee ees 334 
Roofing and Siding Mechanics..............+5+55 273 
Building Contractors ......-..ccccccvcccsccces 101 
eee MN oe grad épin'n.0 00 doe DEAR Re $l 
Gomme GHEE ok 6 6605 6 eh ee rece eeeoss 26 
SS EPO EET ET TS EER CR oe ee 18 
is er on oaths & eel a hee a ee ee ee 13,002 


there is duplication in the above analysis. Most of the siding 
contractors also apply shingles to steep and install insulation. 
In fact. this analysis is positive proof of the trend in the trade towards a 
combination Weatherproofer’s shop embracing a variety of crafts and skills 
all associated with keeping a home, factory, office or institution wind 
proof, waterproof, heat proof by se aling up all the entrances where 
moisture may infiltrate or heat travel from inside to outside or vice-versa 


Of course 
roots 


Although only 11 years old, it is backed by the oldest con- 
1886. It is the official organ of the following con- 
Roofing Contractors’ Association; The Cleveland, ©.. 
Association; The Milwaukee, Wis., 
Association; Chicago Roofing Con- 


Association. 


the Memphis, Tenn., 
The lowa Roofing Contractors’ 
Northern Illinois Roofing Contractors’ 


rtisers in the NATIONAL ROOFER benefit by using their earned rate in the magazine to advertise in the companion annual publication ROOFING 


Send for Rate card and further information today. 





Telephone Financial 6-0812, 6-0813 
315 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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New Non-Residential Building Authorized in All Urban Places 

































Geographic division and 
type of new nonresi- 
dential building 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


South Atlantic 
Fast South Central 


Mountain 
Pacific aes 
Industrial buildings *.. 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
Fast South Centr 
West South Centr 
Mountain 
Pacitk 
Commercial building 
New England 
Middle Atlant 


West North Centr 
South Atlantk 
Fast South Centr 
West uth Centr 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Community building 
New Er and 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Centr 
West North Centr 


Valuation (in thousands) 























All types ssedenbensst 


iw 











East North Central 
West North Centra! 





West South Central. 









































Fast North Central 








a 
















mercial garage S, fase 


ther institutional buildings, schox 





city halls, fire and police 


i, bus and airport build 
ctric plants, public ex 

Includes private garages, she« 
not elsewhere classified. 


ouses, radio atations 





stables and barns, and other } 















Farmers pent Seon5 
material in 1940 
‘ 


Cash receipts from 


in 1948 exceeded $31 


and remodeling. The 
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manufacturers 
materials are waging vigorous 
campaigns in the farm field. 


U.S. Housing 


The government’s multibillion d 


7 | 

armer ampk resources . F ; 
carn — —-ehigaaen farm dwellings were built garded as socialistic by the buildir 
, 1948, and that an equivalent money stry, passe , Jur 
ment payments now in vogue lays em- ! y dustry, passed the House on Jun 
phasis on storage facilities. 1949, and went to the 


improvement of farm 
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First the Market 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is edited 
for the Building Product Specifiers—the 
architects, job-captains, specification-writ- 
ers, draftsmen, designers who need prac- 
tical help in the use and in the selection 
and specification of materials, products 
and equipment for sound building design. 
P/A reaches 21,245 of these men—a seg- 
ment which controls product specifica- 
tions on 89% of all new non-residential 
construction and 63% of all new residen- 
tial, multiple-housing, apartment and ho- 
tel construction. 


A breakdown of that market distribution 


follows, as represented by P/A circulation 





gures as of June 30, 1949 

Architects 11,952 

Engineers (Civil, Mechanical 
I thers) 3,445 

I gners 3,320 

Draftsmen 4.770 
Total Professional 23,487 

Total net paid circulation includ- 
ing commercial and industrial 
rganizations, government de 
partments, builders and con- 
ractors, schools, etc.) 28,642 


What PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
Does to Reach That Market 


The basic purpose of P/A is to offer these 
specifying men the information they need 
m to show them how the intelligent 
f building products, materials and 
ment contributes to progress in 
ecture 
wuided by this objective and by continu- 
I eader-research, P/A allots its edi 
material to the following sections 
DESIGN: Building presenta- 
tions which represent practi- 
cal design progress and 
which analyze the structures 
and how they function in 
terms of the products and 
equipment used 
Building MATERIALS and 
METHODS: The technical 
‘How To Do It” section on 
new or improved uses for or 
adaptations of the materials 
and products of construction. 
Engineering data on equip- 
ment by outstanding authori- 
ties. Source material for au- 
thentic product information. 
Reference data for filing. 
OFFICE PRACTICE: Articles 
dealing with professional 
problems relating to specifi- 
cations, client-contacts, rela- 
tions with manufacturers, le- 
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PROGRESSIVE 





ARCHITECTURE 


Some facts about the magazine and the 


15 BILLION dollar market it serves... 


gal aspects, contractor-rela- 
tions, office organizations, 
place in the community, and 
the innumerable and ever- 
changing problems of con- 
ducting the business of archi- 
tecture 
10% ...NEWS: Concerning building 
activities, AIA chapter meet- 
ings, Producers Council activ- 
ities, Washington notes, code- 
developments and_ related 
subjects. The only NEWS- 
LETTER in the architectural 
field. 
To perform its job most effectively, P/A 
employs a staff of technically trained 
men, all practical architects, whose back- 
grounds and experience qualify them as 
specialists: 
Thomas H. Creighton, A.I.A., Editor 
Received his A.B. at Harvard, con- 
ducted private practice before joining 
P/A. Author of “Planning to Build.” 
Member, Architectural League 
George A. Sanderson, Feature Editor 
A.B. from Yale, B.S. from M.I.T. Private 
practice. Editorial staffs of Newsweek, 
Sunset, Architectural Record. Member, 
Architectural League. 
Burton H. Holmes, Technical Editor 
B.A. in Architecture from Yale Uni- 


versity. Has wide experience in the 
building field, coupled with practical 
experience with Lockwood Green En- 
gineers 


Elmer Bennett, Architectural Illustrator. 
Connected with office of James Gamble 
Rogers, N. Y. C 

Charles Magruder, Managing Editor. 
B.S. in Architecture, University of Flori- 
da. Office of Francis T. Kennard & Sons, 
Tampa. Was feature editor of Tampa 
Daily Times. 


RESULTS — But Good! 


In the past 24 months alone, P/A has 
received more than 100,000 inquiries for 
manufacturers of building products, mate- 
terials and equipment. Here’s the record 
for the past four years: 


May-December, 1944 23,042 
January-December, 1945 46,742 
January-December, 1946 50,050 
January-December, 1947 52,346 
January-December, 1948 66,132 
January-July, 1949 42,334 
Total 280,646 


Response to display advertising by archi- 
tectural specifiers are tops in the field. 
Detailed case history reports on reader 
response in major product classifications 
available on request. 








Less than 
Page 6 time 6 time 12 time 
l $535 $460 $385 
2/5 425 375 320 
Island 7/2 360 325 280 
Vp 295 250 200 
Yy 220 195 175 
Ye 150 130 110 


Color rates, special positions and mechan- 
ical data upon request. 


Product Directory Section 


The P/A Product Directory Section ap- 
pears as a monthly feature in P/A and 
constitutes (a) an industry report on ma- 
jor classifications of BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS, MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT, and 
(b) space for a series of standard adver- 
tising units arranged for position beside 
editorial material to afford maximum visi- 
bility. This section is not a listing of com- 
panies or products. 

RATES FOR PRODUCT DIRECTORY SEC- 
TION: 

12 times, $50.00 per insertion 

6 to 11 times, $75.00 per insertion 


1 to 5 times, $90.00 per insertion 


CUMULATIVE COSTS 


No. of Total 
Insertions Cost 


No. of Total 
Insertions Cost 


12 $600.00 6 $450.00 
11 825.00 5 450.00 
10 750.00 4 360.00 
9 675.00 3 270.00 
8 600.00 2 180.00 
7 525.00 l 90.00 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Executive Offices: 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Representatives: 
Edw. D. Boyer, Jr. 
Harold D. Mack, Jr. 
Wm. B. Remington 
N. Y. Office 
Bryant 9-4430 


D. G. Pilkington 
22 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill 
Randolph 6-8497 


Brad Wilkin 
1133 Leader Bldg., Cleveland |4, Ohio 
Prospect 5583 
Duncan A. Scott & Co Duncan A. Scott & Co 
Mills Bidg. 2978 Wilshire Bivd. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif 
Garfield 1|-7590 DUnkirk 8-415] 
Duncan A. Scott & Co. 
Securities Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seneca 6135 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


Write for complete, 1950 Building Products 
Study, conducted by Lloyd H. Hall Co. Con- 
tains important marketing facts important to 
all manufacturers selling products in the 


building industry. 
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$20 billions over a 40-year period. 
Both bills provide for (1) Five-year 
slum clearance program, with the fed- 
eral government providing 1 billion dol- 
lars in loans and 500 millions in grants, 
and local governments putting up one- 
third of the costs; (2) construction by 
the federal government of 810,000 low 
rental housing units during the next 
six years, and annual subsidies up to 
308 million dollars during the next 40 
years to make up between low 
rents charged and costs of operating 


losses 


and maintaining the projects; (3) aid 
to farm owners for improvements in 
dwellings and other buildings, with 


loans and grants of $267,500,000 in the 
house bill and 280 millions in the sen- 
ate bill, and (4) an extensive housing 
research program 


Trade Factors 


Construction of any type of building 
is possible only because of the existence 
of a large number of specialists of dif- 
ferent kinds, each highly skilled in his 
own field, and each making valuable 
contributions to the composite result. 
The building factor who may exercise 
control of the selection of materials 
and equipment may appear under any 
one of these vocational classifications: 
He may be an architect, contractor- 
builder, sub-contractor, realtor, financ- 
ing or maintenance organization, or a 
lumber and building materials dealer. 

Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
ing factor in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing professional has a definite place in 
the picture and deserves attention. 


Architects 


Forty-three the District 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico have laws regu- 
lating the practice of architecture. The 
exceptions are Kansas, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Wyoming. 

The National Council of Architects 
Registration Board estimates the num- 
ber of registered architects in the U. S. 
at 15,000. 


states, of 


The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,00u. 
Most are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers art 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
departments of contractors, realtors, 
developers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 


The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
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housing program will cost from $1@ to 











engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 


Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 


After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 


Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 


Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 
the interest of harmony throughout. 


Aside from purely professional work 
for the owner, the architect may swing 
to the business side by promoting and 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- 
tion with the real estate operator and 
others. 

The American Institute of Architects 
defines the professional service of the 
architect as the preparation of prelimin- 
ary studies, working drawings, specifi- 
cations, large scale and full size detail 
drawings; the structural and mechan- 
ical design for the contract drawings 
and specifications; the drafting of 
forms of proposals; the taking of bids 
and the preparing of contracts; the 
checking of shop drawings; inspection 
of models; issuance of certificates of 
payment; the keeping of accounts; gen- 
era! administration of the business and 
supervision of the work. 

The A. I. A. says that a proper mini- 
mum commission for complete service 
on conventional structures is 6%, based 
on the total cost of the work. The fee 
should be higher for structures requir- 
ing special and prolonged study in their 
design and detail; or where the produc- 
tion cost to the architect is high in 
proportion to the project cost, such as 






monumental and residential work, dec- 
orative and cabinet work, landscape fea- 
tures and additions to existing bui!d- 
ings. 

The architect usually receives 20% 
of his fee upon completion of prelim: 
ary studies and 55% upon complet 
of specifications and general work 
drawings (exclusive of details). Oth: 
payments are made as the work prog- 
resses. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divided 
into two general divisions: (1) those 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy construction 
work. The work of these groups dif- 
fers essentially according to the size 
of the project and the fact that the 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 413 distributors of contractors’ 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
$98,392,000. There were 252 such 
establishments in 1929, with sales of 
$56,171,000. Average sales per estab- 
lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 to 
$238,237 in 1939. The number of em- 
ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and the 
payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,000. 


Carpentry and masonry work usually 
is done by the general contractor, who 
sublets specialized work. He is usually 
under bond to complete the contract and 
furnish perfect material and workman- 
ship. Occasionally he also assumes the 
financing of large building enterprises, 
such as hotels and office buildings cost- 
ing millions of dollars. 
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The general contractor, whether he 
receives a contract from the owner di- 
rect, an architect, or promotes his own 
building enterprise, is the purchaser of 
building materials, equipment and sup- 


plies. 
Besides carpentry and concreting, 
the more important § sub-contracting 


trades are electrical, elevator construc- 
tion, heating and piping, painting and 
decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 
ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing, 
sheet metal work, steel erection, stone 
work, marble and tiling and ornamental 
iron work. Materials supplied by sub- 
contractors are subject to specification 
requirements, and are, in effect, ac- 
cepted by joint approval of architect or 
engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost %4 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The American Institute of Architects 
believes the contractor should be paid 
on a cost plus fee basis. It points out 
that the contractor occupies a position 
of peculiar trust and responsibility — 
in fact one that parallels that of the 
architect. 
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How FORUM helps you find your best customers 


@ You can't always tell who does the buying when building 
products are ordered. Sometimes it seems to be the architect...or 
the builder...or the owner or real estate manager who tips the 
scales in your favor. But when you examine the history of a sale, 
nine times out of ten the final decision was made by a whole group 
of men, each one looking at your product from a different point 
of view, each one influenced by the others before his vote is cast. 


@ One way to “find the customer” is to send a salesman to see 
him. And sometimes that works. He can get in to see somebody in 
the architect’s office (not necessarily the man it is most important 
to see), he can chase after busy builders and contractors; he can 
visit construction superintendents and dealers. But he can’t see 
the board of directors...or the man who is lending the money...or 
the vice president in charge of real estate. He can’t hope to talk to 
all the specialists whose opinions will be consulted. And he can’t 
reserve a place around the table when the ballots are finally cast. 


@ So the best way to “find the customer” is to back up your 
salesmen’s visits with an advertising campaign in the only 
building magazine that makes all the important stops in the 
whole building circuit. 


set your sights 


In a market as big as building, it is uneconomical to look for the customers 
who can offer only marginal sales. The smart way to play the game is to 
“Find the Best Customers”— and FORUM, with its carefully screened circu- 
lation, its top-price subscription rates and its frank appeal to leaders. has 


already done that for you. 


find the target 


The best customers in building are the 20% in the industry who control 
80% of the volume. These 20% operate all over the lot—as. architects, 
builders or bankers, owners or managers or dealers. But FORUM ferrets 
them out of their respective professional niches, because FORUM offers 


them something that every one of them needs. 


To maintain their top positions in a complex and competitive industry, 
building leaders must stay informed about every major development 


which can affect their own success. 


They can’t afford to miss out on ideas which might give their building 
projects the final fillip they need—and those important ideas can be 
new concepts in design, new construction short-cuts, new methods of 
financing, new uses of materials or new merchandising techniques. 


hit the bull's eye 


That’s why ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, the magazine that keeps 
bankers posted on design...keeps architects up to date on construction 
...keeps builders aware of finance trends...keeps dealers informed 
of new projects...keeps owners and realty managers alert to ideas 
adaptable to their projects, is the magazine that consistently “FINDS 
THE BEST CUSTOMERS” in the most compact and economical 
package the whole building field can offer. 


1,875 


3,431 


7,490 








ME ae dail oapliads; 
realty management firms; life 


other mortgage lending institu- 
tions) 


public officials (including Fed- 
eral, State, County and Municipal 
officials concerned with the build- 
ing and maintenance programs of 
public schools, colleges, hospitals, 
housing, FHA and VA, Army and 
Navy construction ) 


distributors (including whole- 
salers, jobbers, retail dealers, 
exporters) 


professors, instructors and _ stu- 
dents in architectural and engi- 
neering schools 
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Building Professionals : a a 
Importance of building professionals General Contractors (Building and Non-Building) 
as a marketing factor is stressed by and Special Trade Contractors, 1947 
American Builder, which points out General Cont. Special 
that on practically every building ,).p.mo . oer a T : 
project a professional advisor of some Alaska at a Rt RR : 3,112 237 
kind stands between the distributor and ell ' SORT OC CSE SSEe CReE ESD eCERESeewE “a . = +H + 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects California ‘ndedediaan 5,511 1,424 1 
a professional builder is the “con- ae . ' S-, 4 5.106 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a Delaware shes seine 154 "46 ‘1 
complete building that necessarily is eb ty of Columbia ven woceeus , 4 mB .. “7 
accepted without change. On other Georgia = a “e 708 298 1 4f 
projects a building professional either a8"! 2,970 wes ot 
writes the specifications or strongly in- Ilinoi ras 2,321 709 8 O86 
fluences choices of materials and equip-  {Palana oo $+ yh 
ment because of his long experience § Kansas 576 O83 
and superior knowledge of the field. ae reaps 164 298 83 
In cities and metropolitan areas 50 am .. = A+ 550 
per cent of the new houses may be built Massachusetts : 1,491 355 
on speculation, says American Builder. haa i , 71: 428 } 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- Mississippi 295 174 
age of speculative projects is much less. — ; 484 +H 
A nation-wide survey among active Nebraska 352 221 2 
building men in cities and towns of all \‘ w Hampshire 370 +4 ‘ 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of New Jerse) 1,887 453 
their residential work is speculative. 7, - per 237 963 
Estimates as to the number of specula- North Car 661 198 
tive builders are hard to obtain, due to a a _ 44 + - 
the fact that many who build on con- Oklahor 23 290 
tract for individual owners frequently = pannevivania » 674 729 
enter the speculative field and build a se ~ Z and ty 1 
few houses for sale when they feel con- South Dakat 135 110 - 
ditions are right — ( — _ 220 
Retail lumber and building material Utal 28 7 
dealers, in addition to serving as the > hore 
principal distributor of building prod- Was! t 208 425 
ucts, states American Builder, in recent or A, +. ue 
years have become “consumers.” It is \ ir 1s 6t 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 r 16.074 14.628 , 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are ; 
building houses, either for sale, as con- 3 Seourny 
tractors, or are “steering” house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even Virtually every phase of the shelter in- manufacturer through a wholesaler or 
larger number do “unit selling” of dustry -building all types of structures jobber to the retailer, although many 
modernization work. and in many cases (principally homes, apartments and products are sold partly—and some 
handle financing or may serve as gen store buildings), subdivision and land largely—direct from manufacturer to 
eral contracto} , development, building and property retailer. Manufacturers frequently find 


management, sales, leasing, financing, it more economical to sell through 


Real Estate appraising, insurance, even farm man- wholesalers and jobbers than to main- 


agement and sales. tain the necessary sales force to sell 
ivure quoted for » number o oe - ‘ ae Ne 
Pig ! ; . - 4 St t f [The group building residential struc- direct to retailers. 
eal estate firm n the nited States ; ° : 
nay m3 : . . tures represent the type of builder now According to the National-Americar 
vary greatly From the number of , Dos. - Rdg te dere” ‘They : ig the National-Ame an 
- } pot } (in tate h ving know as operative sulidaers., ne) Wholesale Lumber Association, 60 of 
eal ¢ ite licenses StU »S é 14 . . +a m ¢ ner ative , . } 
’ uild homes in quantity on a speculative the U. S. lumber output moves through 
cense laws) it is estimated by the is. They find the eatest building l ] 2 
: soe basis é id the greates il ‘ it alia SET D 
National Real Estate J: urnal that there tiv wl y ; il in 1 con who oe On mu WOrs, Ame 
. acti ty vnel ents, saies, ant - - page I > a endurtea Path 
re more than 200.000 people engaged . - pont 2 fig ae A : ae rma? a B i div g I ? rd icts M 
, ' ‘ , struction reach substantial! ures. AS 4g} Laem nennete thet RKC Fe eae 
in the busine Many are associated ‘he tulidins auntie renshen 1 aie ae ( eta wer report hat oo ol the 
with real estate organizations. but the le Dullding cycle reaches a peak, aS tailers buy primarily from jobbers 
) | , " free-I much as 80 per cent of new homes are 390% direct from manufacturers 
number ri if many ree-iance or : . , . Bue . . « . 
built for sale, as distinguished from jp¢ poemainder from hath ee He 
part-time broke: even attornevs li “ the remainder from both manufactu! 
. homes built on order. ers and iobbers 
censed t iccept commissions. Other 2 id : anu jul . 
‘ 1; a. Set ant a PuUuUbDdIVIsIONS are planned and devel- ies : tes 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have The major volume of plywood moves 


oped by real estate companies in readi- 
eienn telenhemas yped by real estate companies in reé : 
yUSINe erepnone . 13 . to retailers throug »bbers isula- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their tailers through jobbers. Ir <d 

of tion and roofing t nd to be sold largely 


~ owe been calculated that some 10,- tivities embrace the building . 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per os not -lavine of sewers. water and gas through wholesalers or jobbers. Cement 
cent of th e business, including broker- mains, provision of street lighting and '* sold direct from manufacturer to 
age, building and management of chactete wislas, Trees ond shrdhs ase retailer. Paint sells largely direct from 


homes, apartments and store buildings. manufacturer to retailer, although 4 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- — oo ey ided certain percentage moves throug! 4 
tional Association of Real Estate “ ~*~ wholesaler or jobber. Most builders’ 
a ee rh designated “ Distribution of Building hardware sells through a wholes: !er 
tealtors) embership is commonly . . or jobber, although some manufactur- 
by individuals, not by firms. Materials and Supplies a ae direct to the retailer. Gerer- 

Real estate organizations engage in The primary volume of building ma- ally speaking, the manufacturer of an 
of activity, covering terials and supplies moves from the individual building specialty finds it 


planted. Sometimes parks and golf 


a wide variety 
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€  Bunowe Prous Mercunone 
THE MARKET—The 1949 building 
s estimated at $27.4 billion, including $6.5 billion 
vate residential, $4.0 billion new private non-resi- 
$0.45 billion new farm, $2.75 billion new public 
tility, $5.0 billion new public and $8.7 billion maintenance 
yair. New residential starts for 1949 are estimated 
private and 3 public 
DISTRIBUTION The dominant 
building products distribution is the retail lumber 
ilding products dealer who maintains the flow of 
tion materials to consumers. Retail lumber and 
x products dealer sales in 1948 are estimated at $6.9 
is follows: 
Direct to home owners ...+92,311,500,000 
Direct to farmers... 1,580,100,001 
lo contractors and operative 
builders 2,083,800,000 
To industrial, commercial, 
institutional concerns 924,600,000 
$6,900,000.000 
EDITORIAL—American Lumberman 
© Building Products Merchandiser’s editorial leadership is 
in understanding of dealers’ problems, needs and 
No other publication in this field has ever at 
wide a circle of readers. AL/BPM regards its 
service as a serious responsibility. Its editors 
ssive, alert, experienced. They spend a large 
tl time in the fied. AL/BPM’s articles are 
ithoritative, practical, helpful and they reflect an 
first-hand know!edge of events, cond_tions, trends, 
blems. AL/BPM de.ivers more editorial service 
ribers ver 1,208 pages of editorial content in 
1948 Proof of the satisfaction readers obtain from Ameri 
imberman & Building Products Merchandiser is 
its high percentage of subscription renewals . 
CIRCULATION—American Lumber 
Building Products Merchandiser has the largest 
rage ever attained or c aimed by any publi 
' umber and building products deaer fied 
u rs ABC Statement for June 30, 1949, shows 19,248 
ret nd 1.501 who'esale: Tota! coverage is 23 25 


time high in th’s market. Dednite y, American 
Lu an €& Bui'ding Products Merchandiser delivers 
t lvertisers the largest buying power ever offered 
lumber and building products distributor field 
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TODAY, MORE THAN EVER 


AL/BPM is the Building Industry's Salesman 
-Mightiest Sales Force, Man or Magazine, 


in the Building Products Field 





NEW Survey of Dealer Practices by Editorial 
Staff cf AL/BPM 


This comprehensive survey of dealer practices reveals that about 
one-fourth of the retailers take full responsibility to consumers 
for construction and delivery of complete new homes and farm 
buildings. The percentage of dealers taking responsibility for 
deliveries of various maintenance and repair jobs on an installed 
or applied basis is somewhat higher: 


Roofing . . . . «. 46% Flooring ib 34% 


Kitchen remodeling . 30% 


Siding . . . . . 39% 

Insulation . . . . 41% Bathroom remodeling 23% 
Storm windows . . 35% Attic remodeling . . 21% 
Garage doors. . . 42% Basement rooms . . 20% 
Wall Tile . . . . 26% Painting & decorating 14% 


Dealers estimate that in 1948 they controlled the sale of 41% 
of the new home jobs for which they supplied the materials. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the dealers report that even when customers ask 
for branded merchandise which they don't handle, they are 
nearly always able to switch them to a brand they do carry. An 
additional 30% of the dealers say they are able to make the 
switch more than half the time. Write for a free copy of the new 
complete AL/BPM Dealer Survey. 











By all standard yardsticks, AL/BPM has the highest qual- 
ity circulation in the field—highest percentage of subscrip- 
tion renewals, largest percentage of mail circulation, the 
livest, freshest subscription list 

AL/BPM offers the lowest cost per page per thousand. 
Your advertising dollar buys more in AL-BPM—more cov- 
erage and higher quality coverage 


ADVERTISING — More advertisers 
place more advertising in American Lumberman & Build- 
ing Products Merchandiser than in any other paper serv- 
ing the lumber and building products dea’er trade. In 
1948, 539 advertisers paced over 1,795 pages of paid dis- 
pay advertising. In the first six months of 1949, 487 ad- 
vertisers placed over 1,046 pages of paid display adver- 
tising. , =e 
Get maximum returns from your advertising investment by 
concentrating your dealer promotion in American Lum- 
berman & Building Products Merchandiser. 
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merican 


umberman 
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more economical to distribute through 
wholesalers or jobbers than direct. 

Principal wholesale channels supply- 
ing retail lumber and building prod- 
ucts retailers are wholesalers of lum- 
ber, millwork jobbers, plywood distrib- 
utors, building material wholesalers, 
wholesale hardware jobbers, glass job- 
bers, some paint jobbers and some 
plumbing, heating and electrical supply 
wholesalers. 

Retailers of lumber and building 
products sell either direct to consumer 
or to a contractor or operative builder. 
Many concerns are combination retail- 
ers and wholesalers. 

Following is a percentage break- 
down of the average retail lumber and 
building products dealer’s sales: 





Direct to home owners..........ssee06+ 83.5% 
ees GE GINS ccccccccescvcdésccecss 22.9% 
To contractors and operative builders... 30.2% 

To industrial, commercial institu- 
tional concerns .........+... 13.4% 
100.0% 


Important trends in the field are for 
dealers to make more sales direct to 
consumers; to sell new homes, moderni- 
zation and repair jobs on a “package” 
or “unit” basis, i.e., completed job in- 
cluding the labor; third, expansion in 
over-counter business. 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser states that the 
growth in over-counter business has 
developed hand-in-hand with the trend 
for the dealer to make more sales to 
the consumer. It is estimated that to- 
day the average lumber and building 
products dealer is doing 25% to 30% 
of his volume over-counter—and this 
percentage is increasing from year to 
year. 

Fourth important trend is for re- 
tailers of lumber and building prod- 
ucts to expand their construction ser- 
vice—by building new homes and farm 
structures, by offering a repair and 
modernizing service or by doing pre- 
cutting and pre-assembling at the yard. 

The retailer of lumber and building 
products is an important purchaser of 
yard and store equipment, including 
many types of woodworking and mate- 
rials handling equipment, motor trucks 
and trailers, storage bins, portable con- 
veyors, cranes, cement mixers, gravity 
roller conveyors, bucket elevators, dis- 
play and store fixtures, intercommunica- 
tion systems, signs, store front ‘mate- 
rials, roof trusses and a range of office 
equipment, including cash _ registers, 
adding, bookkeeping and billing ma- 
chines, check writers, etc. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
of all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 

The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
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concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The National Motor 
Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle ’30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 
lumber yards and building materials 
dealers with 1939 volume of $1,253,- 
033,000, or 84.8 per cent of the total: 
Building materials, lumber, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 
paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 

Building Supply News reports that 
lumber and building supply dealers 
handle more paint and builders’ hard- 


ware than any other retail classifica- 
tion. 
About 8,000 dealers are building 


super-markets which have been depart- 
mentalized and carry everything that 
goes in or around a building. 

According to a recent survey by 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser, about one- 
fourth of the retailers of lumber and 
building products take full responsi- 
bility to consumers for construction and 
delivery of complete new homes and 
farm buildings. The percentage of 
dealers taking responsibility for deliv- 
ery of various maintenance and repair 
jobs on an installed or applied basis is 
somewhat higher: 

Roofing applied, 46%; siding applied, 
39%; insulation installed, 41%; storm 
windows installed, 35%; garage doors 
installed, 42%; wall tile applied, 26%; 
flooring laid, 34%; kitchen remodeling, 
30%; bathroom remodeling, 32%; attic 
remodeling, 21%; basement rooms, 
20%; painting and decorating, 14%. 

Dealers estimate that they con- 
tolled the sale of 41% of the 1948 new 
home jobs for which they supplied the 
materials. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the dealers report that they carry con- 
struction mechanics on their payroll. 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser states that the 
average retailer of lumber and building 
products is doing 25% to 30% of his 
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floor to consumers, and that this p 
centage is increasing from year to ye 
The Department of Commerce es 
mated 1948 sales of lumber and bui 
ing material dealers at $6,900 mill 
a gain of 291.8% over 1939. This com 
pares with a gain of 208.5% for all 
retailers in 1948. 
Building Supply News estimated the 
number of dealers at 30,000 in 1948 


Building Management 


The field of managed buildings js 
made up principally of buildings 
planned as investments and operated 
for profit. There are, according to 
Buildings, some 6,500 principal office 
buildings, with a total rentable area in 
excess of 400 million square feet of 
office space. These buildings, valued at 
$6 billion, house more than 3 million 
persons employed by the major busi- 
nesses and industries of the country, 
and themselves employ upward of 100,- 
000 building service workers. 

Skyscraper Management gives the 
following figures on expenditures, based 
on its annual experience exchange re- 
port: 


Cleaning ..... : ‘ +e $123,21 
Elevators ..... edeabor bas re 53, 271 
Heating 
Electric system 
Air conditioning 
Plumbing 


nan | 








Total operations ......esceres 3 
Repairs, maintenance .........+++++4 35, Lot 
TOMGS DEOTMEIOMD cccccccsssecccces 18,871 
Tenant decorating ..... 18 

Total construction ....... aniieauen 
Fire insurance premiums...........$ 
Other insurance premiums....... ‘ 5,180 

Total insurance premiums....... $ 8,880 
PEED REPRARES Ccveeteneccsneces $l 

*Exclusive of administration expense 


taxes, depreciation and other fixed charges 


PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR DE 
FERRED IMPROVEMENTS AND 
MODERNIZATION 

(v ) 

Elevators ..... er ; .$ 44,025 
Air conditioning .... ‘veeeeh ene 13, 400 
General modernization ........... 19,918 
Electric systems and fixtures....... 6,241 
Heating systems aa hie ie el 1,99 
PUUMIDIMNGE GYGCOMIS 2c ccccccccccccces 1.369 
Exterior improvements an 6,024 

(Store and store fronts—en- 

trances) 

Interior alterations and remodeling 

Ts MG ‘2tccnctebbaene tke wanes $10( 


The 1948 survey of the National As- 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers indicated that for the second time 
since 1934, occupancy of office buildings 
declined slightly from the preceding 
year. Based on reports from 2,495 office 
buildings with 217,409,000 square feet 
of space, the survey indicated a loss of 
2,431,000 square feet, or 1.12% of total. 
Government occupancy was 8,518,000, 
or 6.48% of the total, compared with 
about 7.11% a year ago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 








volume over-the-counter or off his sales 
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You 


Sell More Builders 
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in the $18 billion Building Market — 


with 
The $18 Billion Building Market: 
@ New Residential Building—$6.5 Billion 
@ New Farm Construction—$400 Million 
@ Remodeling and Repairs—$7 Billion 
e Commercial, Industrial, Etc.*—$4 Billion 


*Light construction unly—excludes highways, 
heavy industrial, public works, etc. 


A Vast, Underrated, Undersold Market 
To win a larger share of the $18 billion 
light construction market for your product, 
keep these points in mind when you plan 
your sales attack: Cities, towns and vil- 
lages of less than 25,000 account for— 
@ 75°%, of all U.S. construction (public and 
private)T 
@ 70% of all new residential constructiont 
@ 86°, of all non-residential constructionT 
{including stores, schools, churches, fac- 
tories, garages, etc.) 
Less than one-third of all home building 
is speculative. 
‘Big" builders don't do the $6 to $8 bil- 
lions of remodeling work and farm build- 
ing 
Contractor-builders buy, specify and con- 
trol the use of your product for 90% of 
residential and farm building, remodeling 
and maintenance work—and for more 
than 50% of non-residential construction. 


*Based on analysis of Brreau of Labor Statistics 
report on 1947 construction. 


For Full Sales, 
Buy Maximum Builder Coverage 
You can’t afford to take the chance of not 
selling the greatest possible number of con- 
tractor-builders in today’s far-flung, fre- 
quently shifting buyer’s market. “Legwork” 
alone won't cover them. It takes the 
greatest advertising power you can muste! 
and builders respond to adequate adver 
tising. Yes, for full sales, you need maxi 
mum builder coverage 


PRACTICAL BUILDE 


PRACTICAL BUILDER jim 


30,000 Builders Read PB Only 

Among PRACTICAL BUILDER’s 80,000 
readers there are more than 30,000 builders 
who read no other building industry publi- 
cation. (Survey on request.) It is the 
only “how-to-do-it” magazine edited exclu- 
sively by and for building men, and sold 
for its builder coverage alone. In addition 
to the 55,000 paid _ contractor-builders, 
every issue of PB is mailed to an addi- 
tional 5,000 selected contractor-builders on 
a controlled basis. Consequently, PB 
reaches nearly 10,000 more _ contractor- 
builders than any other building paper. 


More Builders Pay to Read PB 

In 1948, subscribers paid $106,593.41 for 
subscriptions to PRACTICAL BUILDER 
—since July at the highest 3-year rate 
($7) of any contractor-builder magazine. 
For the first six months of 1949, subscrip- 
tion receipts totaled $80,274.83. This indi- 
cates a further increase in builder accep- 
tance for PB and maximum buying in- 
fluence for PB advertisers. 


The “How-To-Do-It” Builder Magazine 
PRACTICAL BUILDER is the first choice 
of 3 out of 4 practical building men, be- 
cause editorially it is geared to one interest 
all builders have in common: “building 
method”—how to build better, faster, more 
economically. Regardless of how “big” the 
contractor-builder—whether he builds one 
house or a thousand, whether he builds 
schools, churches, stores, factories, thea- 
tres, garages or a bowling alley—he reads 
PB because it gives him more “how-to- 
do-it.” 


Edited By and For Practical Building Men 
PRACTICAL BUILDER’s staff of builder- 


editors is the largest, technically most ex- 
perienced of any building publication. 
They are backed by the resources and 


5 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., for over 32 years exclusive publishers to the Building _—yo 


also publishers of Building Supply News, BSN Dealers’ 
hesera Ceramic Industry, and Ceramic Data Book. 


Wholesaler, Brick & Clay 


Directory Issue, Building Material Merchant an 
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know-how of an organization which for 
more than 32 years has published building 
industry magazines exclusively. PRAC 
TICAL BUILDER—the magazine itself—is 
its own best salesman, bringing in an aver- 
age of 350 unsolicited “over the transom” 
subscriptions every month. 


Extra Dividends for PB Advertisers 

PB has compiled an enviable record of 
editorial and public relations campaigns 
designed to meet specific industry condi- 
tions. For example: “Smart People Build 
Before a Boom”. . . “This Is a Good Time 
to Build” “Debunking the Miracle 
Home” . . . “A Message to a Homeless 
Vet” . . . PB’s recent “True Economy 
House” competition . and now “Your 
Only Real Security—A Home of Your 
Own.” This is the kind of publishing 
leadership that produces extra dividends 
for PB advertisers. It builds the kind of 
alert readership that gets you sales action 
when you advertise your product in 


PRACTICAL BUILDER. 


Your Basic Buy Is PB 

So we repeat: Investigate before you in- 
vest! To sell more builders in the $18 
billion light construction market, your 
basic buy is PB. This far-flung market 
cannot be covered without PB, and with 
PB you reach more contractor-builders 
than with any other single publication. 





Schedule Your Complete Product 
Story Now for PB’s May 
Specifications Issue 
Contractor-builders want and need 
specific how-why-where-when adver- 
tising on your products. They look 
first for it in the Builders’ Data and 
Specifications Issue of PRACTICAL 
BUILDER, published annually in May. 
They keep this big reference issue 
and use it all year long. Be sure your 
specification-type advertisement is in 

this issue. Ask for details. 














Ag mmission 15% on display advertising to 
al 1 agencies on invoices paid by 20th of month 
Ceeet Advertising 
ibject to change on 60 days’ notice 


1 ti Sti 6 ti 12 tL 

¢ . 720.00 660.00 630.00 600.00 

. 600.00 550.00 525.00 500.00 

ge 420.00 385.00 887.00 850.00 

ge 830.00 302.50 289.00 275.00 

ae 222.00 203.50 194.00 185.00 

£ -» 180.00 165.00 157.50 150.00 

r 117.00 107.50 102.00 97.50 

4 is minimum allowed to help earn contract 


r arger space 
Non-cancellable (12 time contract only) 


not sold 
r susebacoseedeeute «eee 750.00 
Pocnccnccesescsseesesecusoveoseecess 750.00 
Dantccecendenavebnestessenseeness 950.00 
es in lude the use of bl ‘ack and standard blue 
xtra charge 
al color (red) on cover form, extra.... 150.00 
Standard orange, green or yellow on 
o tr color, extra......++. oeeccecoces 250.00 
Special Positions 
Cer spread, regular 2 page rate, plus...... 20% 
Or referred positions, @Xtfa........sesss- 20% 
Colors 
Sta 1 red, green, yellow, blueprint blue for 
r f book pages, when placed in color 
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form or forms at publisher’s convenience, 


per page, per color, @Xtra.....cccccscceess 00.00 
Other colors designated by advertisers, run of 

book, when placed in color form or forms at 

publisher's convenience, per page, per color, 

extra . seve see eee ese ccoee 150.00 
Any color chosen by advertiser for ad in speci- 

fied position outside of color form or forms 

per page, per color, extra..... oes -++ 400.00 

Bleed Pages 
Mieed OOS, GUWR. ccccccccsccccccccccesoccocs 10% 
Plate size, 8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 Inches; trim size 
8 inches by 11 inches Allow 1/8 inch on each of 
» outer edges for trim 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Depth Width Depth 

1 PASC. ....c00 7 16 8 8=——ts ewes cccce 
2/3 page » 4-1 10 ee eee 
1/2 page 7 1-7/8 3-3/8 10 
1/3 page. ee 41 1-7/8 2-1/4 10 
1/4 DPORO..ccccce oe 3-3/8 4-7 
1/6 page...s-sss oaeee , 2-1/4 4-7/8 
B7G BOBBicccocce cosee 8 §«—_evece 8-3/8 2-3/8 


Page is 2 columns, “each column 3-3/8 Inches wide, 
or 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide. 
Halftones 110 screen (or 100). 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 1st of publication month. 
Copy due 7th of preceding month if proofs are to be 
submitted. Complete plates 12th of preceding month, 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
May, Builders’ Data and Specifications issue; Jan 
uary, Building Market Place Issue 
Representatives 

New York 17—J. H. Van Deventer, Jr., Ady., Dir., 
R. G. Smith, Vice-Pres., 420 Lexington Ave., 
Murray Hill 3-2793 

Columbus, Ohlo—Harry G. Mumm, 1849 Franklin 
Park South, Evergreen 9245 

Los Angeles 5—Robert W Walker Co., 684 8 
Lafayette Park Place, Drexel 4388. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-48 
Established 1936. Single copy .35. 


Total net paid (6 months average)............ 46,103 
Total net paid including bulk........... «+++ 74,972 
Add’l controlled (free) circ. (6 mos, aver.).... 2,130 
Advertisers and advertising agencies.......... 240 
All other unpaid distribution............. -s» 965 
Total distribution (6 months average)..... . «78,307 


TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Builders and contractors 55.261; architects 1,000; 
engineers 823; real estate 2.014; finance 568; retail 
lumber and building material dealers 7.312; manu- 
facturers of building products and equipment and 
producers of building materials 2,027; wholesalers and 
distributors of lumber building materials and equip- 
ment 548: government 1,063; libraries, associations 
and schools 2,167; miscellaneous 2,698. 
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Three Phases of 
Postwar Recovery 


Shortages, Backlogs Over: 
Economic Expansion Ahead 


By Thomas S. Holden 
President, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


The course of the nation’s postwar re- 
covery is following a three-stage pattern 

PHASE I—The Shortage and Back- 
log Phase. This phase lasted from V-J 
Day until about August 1948. 

PHASE II—The Market Adjustment 
Phase. This phase started about Sep- 
tember 1948, appeared to be about half- 
way through in mid-1949. Backlogs of 
unfilled orders and artificial cost factors 
are being eliminated, prices and con- 
struction costs are being stabilized, and 
competition has returned to the con- 
struction market. The adjustment phase 
may last until sometime in 1950. 

PHASE III—The Economic Expan- 
sion Phase. The current market adjust- 
ment is paving the way for recovery on 
a widening front. The natural peacetime 
course of a dynamic society is economic 
expansion. However, expansion also re- 
quires a favorable political climate: in- 
centives to private enterprise and invest- 
ment, moderate government spending 
and taxes, minimum government plan- 
ning and controls, good world trade con- 
ditions. The nature and extent of the 
expansion that lies ahead will be de- 
termined by the Sist Congress, and by 
the voters in 1950 and in 1952. 


Construction in the 1950's 

Construction demands of the 1950's 
assuming a favorable economic and 
political climate, will follow this general 
pattern: 

Commercial building would be due to 
increase in proportion to the prosperity 
of the country; further decentralization 
of industry, population and trade will 
create new demands. 

Industrial building would be due for a 
large increase over the current rate; new 
factories and equipment are needed for 
cutting production costs, for moderniza- 
tion and decentralization of industry, 
and for new industries. 

School building is due for continuous 
increase; enrollments in elementary and 
high schools will increase from 26,000,000 
in 1949 to 34,000,000 in 1958; colleges 
will need increased facilities. 

Hospital building is probably due for 
continuous increase, with or without 
federal aid; there is strong public senti- 
ment for improved and expanded health 
service. 

Public buildings for administration 
and community service would tend to 
increase in volume with general pros- 
perity and with community develop- 
ment. 

Religious buildings and social and 
recreational buildings are likely to in- 
crease with general prosperity. 

Residential building should continue 
relatively high, probably less than the 
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Scope and character of the 
Architectural Record market 


Three general types of structures pro- 
vide most of the architect’s work. They 
are the major market for high-quality 
building materials, equipment and sys- 
tems: 

1. Non-residential buildings, such as 
stores, schools, theaters, hospitals, pub- 
lic buildings, churches and transporta- 
tion terminals. 

2. Apartments and hotels. 

3. Houses designed and built for owner 
occupancy. 

Such buildings are designed and built 
to yield a long-term return in the form 
of either income or owner satisfaction. 
The architects and engineers who plan 
them select and specify the products they 
need on a basis of functional efficiency, 
maintenance cost, durability and the 
reputation of the manufacturer. 

Architect-designed buildings are not 
only a good market, they are a big 
market. Currently they account for more 
than three-fourths of total building activity. 


Who reads Architectural Record 


Over 11,000 of the national total of 
approximately 16,000 architects in pri- 
vate practice, in commerce, industry and 
government, and close to 5000 of the 
engineers who work with them in the 
selection and specification of building 
materials and equipment are subscribers 
to Architectural Record (more architects 
and consulting engineers than ever be- 
fore subscribed to an architectural maga- 
zine). 

The balance of the Record’s 27,784 
total net paid circulation consists of de- 
signers, draftsmen, students, builders, 
trade contractors and other individuals, 
firms and institutions which are outside 
the architectural and engineering pro- 
fessions but have sufficient interest in 
architecture and architectural engineer- 





How Architectural Record seeks out and sells the 
ET ES TT sa, 
And why Architectural Record today opens 
up a shorter patk to sales for its advertisers 


1, Over three-quarters of current building volume is in the hands of 
architects and the engineers who work with them. 


2. Month by month Architectural Record serves the architects and 
engineers who are actually responsible for better than 80% of all cur. 
rent plans and specifications for architect-designed buildings. 


3. Architectural Record editorially features the kind of buildin; 
activity that means business for readers and advertisers. 











































































1948 volume during the next several 
years. Acute shortages have been met; 
the rate of new family formations has 
fallen considerably from the 1947 peak 
and is likely to continue during 
the 1950’s at a lower rate than in the 
war and early postwar years (the low 
birth rate of the 1930’s results in fewer 
people of marriageable age in the 
1950's). 

Rental housing currently lags behind, 
particularly in larger cities, indicating 
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ing to cause them to subscribe to the 
Record voluntarily. Such subscriptions FF *?* 
are accepted but they are not sought -_ 
The Record is a workbook for activ Hee 
architects and engineers. 

How the Record selects Fi 
architect and engineer subscribers aa 
Daily Dodge Reports indicate accu- & repr 

rately which architects are designing what & page 
buildings and where. ‘Lhis is the working J Eng 
basis of the Record’s continuous, meth- Th 
odical circulation development among Jf ang 
active architects and engineers. System- J ang 
atic checks show regularly that no les BR pew, 
than 80% of all current planning of archi- R 
tect-designed buildings is on the boards of . 
Record subscribers. (We will gladly fur- ore 
nish the details.) roe 

A unique feature of Architectural i 
Record’s value to advertisers is its suv —°"S" 
coverage, not of mere numbers of archi- 
tects and engineers, but of those parti- 
cular architects and engineers who, a —[ 
any given time, are actually working on 
plans and specifications that mean or 
ders for building products. Ag 

pe 

Why architects and engineers th: 
read Architectural Record ar 

° is 

Architectural Record concentrates on 
the two major professional job-interest: 
of active architects and engineers: 

1. Latest developments in sound arch —_ 
tectural practice—design, construction,‘ ! 
materials, equipment, and building an¢ 
product research. 

2. The kinds of buildings that meat 
business for the architect and enginet! B44; 
(featured in the Record, type by typ archit 
at the time when each is in greates Sul 
demand). os 

Architectural Record’s editorial con —, oo 
tent is dictated by an editorial objective Fi *™ 
of many years’ standing. Very simply Total , 
that objective is maximum usefulness ! 
architects and engineers in terms of th BConsy 

=: Subs 
need for increased building of apart met" - 
houses. Single-family houses built t Mi 
order for owners’ occupancy are |ikel! 4) 
to increase in proportion to nationa Tota 
prosperity. Gene 

Heavy engineering construction, Ol. BStaff e, 
public and private, is likely to increas Total 
continuously to keep pace with neces #, | * 

. ting fe Olal g 
for expanded community facilities 
Otal ; 






and with power, traffie and trans)ort 
tion needs. Large backlogs of planne 
projects exist at the present time. 
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on their boards—today and in 


5 projects 
1 the fore seeable future. 
Actual volume of planning for each 
kind of architect-designed building, as 


revealed by Dodge Reports on specific 


} projects for future construction, is the 
| editorial guide to what individual types 


of buildings to emphasize in given issues. 
a spe- 
cial monthly section devoted to one type 
of building currently on architects’ 
boards. Since its innovation in 1937 al- 
most one hundred and fifty such studies 
have been published, covering buildings 
ranging from hangars to houses, and 
froom schools to service stations, each 
featured at a time when it was high in 
importance to Record readers. This is 
an important and exclusive Record fea- 


ture. 
Is the Record right in its editorial 


| policy of giving architects and engineers 


specialized information designed for im- 
mediate usefulness to them in their very 
specialized work? How well does the 
Record succeed in doing this? 


For use in their work, in the last 
two years architects, engineers and stu- 
dents have bought $250,000 worth of 
reprints of ‘‘Time-Saver Standards’’ 
pages from the Record’s Architectural 
Engineering Section. 

The Record leads its field in architect 
and consulting engineer circulation 
and has the highest subscription re- 
newal percentage. 

Reader preference studies (more than 
a score of them) made by manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies 
show that architects and architectural 
engineers prefer the Record above any 
other technical magazine. (We'll be 


top buying influences in the market for quality building products 
ELS SE EAA A a eT 


happy to send you the results of these 
investigations.). 


The latest extension of the Record’s 
policy of giving its readers information 
directly useful to them in their work 
is a special Western Section serving 
subscribers in the eleven Pacific and 
Mountain states. Copies of the magazine 
circulated in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
and Nevada carry, in addition to the 
regular contents, a special western edi- 
torial and advertising department. More 
than fifty advertisers now appear regu- 
larly in the Record’s Western Section. 


The Record stretches the 
advertising dollar 


Through a single vertical magazine 
you now can: 

1. Present product information to the 
largest architect-engineer audience in 
history. 

2. Be sure that you are reaching the 
men who control four out of five dollars 
in the architect-designed building mar- 
ket (which is three-quarters of the total 
building market). 

3. Give your advertising maximum 
opportunity to be seen and read because 
it is in the magazine that architects and 
engineers reach for /irst. 

4. Buy this top quantitative and qual- 
itative coverage at the lowest cost per 
page per thousand architects and engineers. 


Result: 
Established advertising leadership 


For three years Architectural Record 
has carried more advertising, from more 
manufacturers of building products, than 
any other architectural magazine. 





Again (and for the eighth consecutive 
period) latest A.B.C. statements show 





The Record leads in architect and engineer circulation 


consulting engineer circulation. The 
Record has the highest subscription 








that Architectural Record is first in renewal percentage and the lowest 
architect circulation, and first in percentage of subscriptions in arrears. 
Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 
from bu ess analysis of subse riptions hased on Nov. 1948 issue (Dee 31. 1948 A.B.C. Statement) 


{vanced closing date of Market Data Book precluded use of June 30 
See current Standard 


ch shou substantial increases 


1949 figures, 


Rate & Data Service. 


Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and architects and 


architect-engineers in private practice: 
Subser 
General managers and managers 
| staff architects 


Total architect circulation shown 


Registere 


ptlions in np name, owners and corporate exer utives 


9.461 


Consulting engineering firms and engineers in private practice: 


Subs tions in 
Uy 
Electrical 
Me nical 
All er 
Total 
Gener managers and managers 
Staff er eers 


Total engineer circulation shown 


Total architect and engineer circulation shown . . . «+ + + «© + * 


Total nes paid circulation 
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company name, owners and corporate execulives 


a a oe a 1,622 


15,989 


62.60% 
3.41% 


15, 1949 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
EXCLUSIVES: 


Largest architect circulation, 


Largest consulting e " 
culation. & engineer cir 


Largest total architect a d - 
gineer circulation. ee 


Highest subscription r - 
cole p enewal per 


Lowest cost per Page per th 
architects and enafeeers.. ae 


Full market information resour 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. - 


Demonstrated coverage of build- 

oe a _— specifying ac- 
—regionally, nationally and 

by types of buildings. eae 


Editorial content desi ned for 
maximum usefulness e active 
architects and engineers in terms 
of work actually on their boards 

as revealed by Dodge Reports. : 


Consistently voted the preferred 
magazine of architects, and en- 
gineers who work with architects. 


Thirteen competitive awa d 
editorial excellence. iia 


Largest number of advertisers. 
Largest volume of advertising. 

























27,784 






In 1948, 593 advertisers placed a total 
of 4531 pages of space in the three major 
architectural magazines. Three hundred 
and sixty-eight of these advertisers and 
1856 pages (407) of the space were in 
Architectural Record. (This does not in- 
clude advertisers in the Record’s West- 
ern Section.) The second magazine car- 
ried 1577 pages; the third, 1098 pages. 

Our research department has prepared 
a detailed 1948 advertising analysis show- 
ing space run in each architectural maga- 
zine by individual manufacturers in each 
of thirty-two different product classifi- 
cations. If you'll tell us what product 
or products you are interested in we'll 
gladly send you the breakdown. 

We will welcome the opportunity to 
analyze, with you, the current market 
for building products as revealed by 
Dodge data, and the influences govern- 
ing the sale of specific building products. 
Just drop us a note or turn to the adja- 
cent listing for the phone number of 
our nearest district manager. 





a Workbook of 

peqeseeeer” the Architect- 
Engineer 
F.W. DODGE 
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iz1. How Building Products Get into 
Buildings. 

Progressive Architecture secured a 
list of diversified buildings in vari- 
ous cities, developed a set of questions 
to determine how certain products 
actually got into those buildings, and 
appointed a research organization to 
develop the product case history data. 
This 36-page booklet gives the results. 
121A. How to Sell Effectively to 


Architectural Organizations. 


This booklet, published by Progres- 
sive Architecture, analyzes the typical 
architectural organization, describes 
the function of each member, and gives 
some hints on effective methods of get- 
ting a product specified. 

The following research material is 
available from Architectural Forum: 


122. Forum’s Basic Building Chart of 
the U. S. A.—1948. 


122 A. Forum’s Building Market Fact 
Series. 

122 B. Floor Covering Survey. 

122C. A Study in Homebuilding Con- 
centration. 

122 D. The Style of Homes Residential 


Builders Are Fea- 


turing. 

A Survey of Professional Build- 
ers on Model Homes. 

A Survey of Professional Build- 
ers on Employment of Archi- 
tects. 


Currently 
122 E. 


122 F. 


Household Equipment Profes- 
sional Builders Are Planning to 
Feature. 


zZ H. Roofing Survey. 


123. To Get the Right Information to 
the Right Man at the Right Time. 


This is a 32-page booklet describing 
Sweet’s Catalog Service—an _inter- 
industry product information system 
to bring buyers and sellers together. 
Following this organization’s own prin- 
ciples of catalog design, it presents the 
nature of the service, how it is rendered 
and its advantages. A _ back-cover 
pocket contains separate four-page 
folders which give specific information 
on each of the seven Sweet's files. 


124. A Billion in Building. 


Building permits totalling more than 
$1 billion were issued in the 11 Far 
Western states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
British Columbia in the year following 
the war’s end. This is pointed out in a 
12-page booklet published by the edit- 
ors of Western Building. The booklet 
presents a market study of the Western 
building products retail distribution 
field. It outlines regional differences 
in Western and Eastern markets and 
explains Western distribution methods 
for building products. It also lists 24 
types of products handled by Western 
ret-*| lumber building material deal- 
ers, with the number of dealers han- 
dling each type. 


125. The 
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Unprejudiced Story of the 


Builders’ Function in the Light 
Construction Market. 


In this booklet, Practical Builder dis- 
cusses the functions of the operative 
builder, contract builders, custom 
builders, and real estate builders, and 
their relative importance. 

126. Media 


American Lumberman 


Data File. 


This folder describes current activi- 
ties of the dealer, who is pictured in 
such roles as exercising influence on 
brand determination, and offering 
financing assistance. 


127. The Light Construction Industry. 


In this handsome booklet, American 
Builder gives an exhaustive analysis 
of the building field and the factors 
which comprise it. 

128. How to Sell the Building Indus- 
try Through the Wholesaler- 
Distributor. 


This is a brief, but interesting mar- 
ket study made by the research staff of 
Building Supply News. 


128A. The Why of BSN. 


In this booklet, Building Supply 
News estimates the current number of 
lumber and building material dealers 
at 30,000. The analysis tells what a 
building material dealer is and what 
he sells. 


128 B. Selling Tools Through the Lum- 
ber and Building Material 


Dealer. 


This is a study by Building Supply 
News of the types of tools handled by 
lumber and building material dealers, 
of brand preferences of dealers, and 
how dealers merchandise such products. 


128 C. Selling Plastic Tile in the Build- 
ing Industry. 


This is another mail study conducted 
by Building Supply News, showing 
trends in relation to tile. 


128 D. $5.25 Billion of the Building 
Market! 


This is a study by Practical Builder 
of the volume of business done by its 
readers. 

The following research material is 
available from Architectural Record: 


129A. Air Conditioning. A 10-year 
comparative study. 

129B. Domestic Water Heaters. 

129C. Fluorescent Lighting. 

129D. Fume and Dust Control 
Systems. 

129E. Grease Traps. 

129F. Heating and Air Conditioning. 

129G. The Heating Market. 

129H. High Pressure Boilers. 

1291. Metal Doors. 

129J. Pointers on Writing Architee- 
tural Copy. 

129K. Analysis of Architectural Ad- 
vertising by Products Classi- 
fications and by Publications. 

129L. Analysis of Architect-Engineer 
Planned Work by Dollar Vol- 
ume and Numbers and Kinds 
of Projects. 

129M. Statistical Report on $3.4 Biu- 
lion of Contracts Awarded. 

129N. Who Writes Specifications? 

Associations 


American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washingtdén, 
D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Insulation Board Institute, 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Standard Building, Cleveland. 

National Assn. of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago. 


111 W. 


Assn., 


National Assn. of Home Builders, 
1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St. 
New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
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Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4. Published by Architect and 
Engineer, Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 20th. Forms close 20th prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

3.400. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 
6 140.00 85.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Architectural Digest, 426 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Published by J.C. 
Brasfield Est. 1920. Subscription, $16 
Trim size, 9%x13%. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20,- 
000. Rates—1l page, $225; % page, $135. 
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The Architectural Forum, 350 5th AV 
New York 1. Published by Time, In 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $5.50. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 8%xl1l. Publishee 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts 


15-2. * 
Circulation, 61,078; gross, 64.91%. 
Architectural, architectural - engineer 


ing firms and architects and architec 


engineers in private practice, 13,49 
consulting engineering firms and «ng! 
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6/10 3/10 Construction News Bulletin, 3103 Arcade 
Time 1 Page Page Page Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Published _ by 

i $990.00 $760.00 $395.00 Pacific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 

6 945.00 725.00 375.00 1902. Subscription, $9. Trim size, 8x 
1 900.00 690.00 355.00 11% Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd, 
5% count on 18, 10% discount on 24, 3rd. “4th & 5th Saturdays. Forms close 
12 discount on 36, 15% discount on 1 week prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
48, »% discount on 60 pages or more Circulation, 1,481. Rates—1l1 page, $150; 
with one year. 6 pages, $120; 12 pages or more, $10 

Standard color, $125; bleed, 10%. 

! additional data see page i11. Journal of the American Institute of 
A SS ea Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N. W., 
: Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
pochicoutanes Products, Bendix Bldg. jcan Institute of Architects. Est. 1944. 
Los igeles 15. Est. 1949. Controlled. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
Tr ize, 11x15. Type page, 10%X14. page, 44x6. Published Ist. Forms close 
Published bi-weekly. Agency discounts, 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
15-: ee es Rates— 1 Col tion, Sworn, 8,448. Rates—1l1 page, $275; 

Ti age 6 Page ol. ; De 22% 2 pages, $200. 

l $490.00 $280.00 $119.00 © pages, Sees; 2 —- $ . a 
1. 420.00 ~ 45.00 105.00 Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
26 385.00 227.00 98.00 ton 8, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by 

Color, $150; bleed, 10%. American Society of Landscape Archij- 
- em _ —— tects. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close list prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
aa _c Ve >» 1% ¢: > yy Ve 
Architectural Record, combined with sae P, Page Fs ak Ay ty 
American Architect and Architecture, 4 58 50 36.00 21.60 








119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pub- ae 
lic , y . » c - ~ . r . 

lished by F. W; Dodge Corp. Est lise, Liturgical Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
Subscription, 16. Published tat — 17. Published by Liturgical Arts Society, 
Type ‘x Bb Bevan dis Sf ‘S Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. Type 
close 5th prec. Agency discounts, lo-<. nage 7x10. Published quarterly, 15th 


Circulation, 27,051; gross, 29,186. Archi- > > - y ‘a 
tectural, architectural-engineering firms eee ae = ee ore? S- 
and architects and architects-engineers pines’ i Page i Page * "\% Page 
in private practice: subscriptions in $250.00 $125.00 $62.50. 
company name, owners and corporate 4 200.00 100.00 50.00 


executives, 9,461; general managers and 
managers, 14; registered staff archi- 





National Architect, 120 Madison Ave., 


tects, 1,892; total architect circulation, Netroit 26, Mich. Official publication of 
11,367. 4 consulting engineering fir og National Council of Architectural Regis- 
and engineers > ves agent a tration Boards Published by Talmage 
sere orate executives. sivil’ 1234: elec- C:,Hughes. Est. 1945. Subscription, §2. 
a alt ae i Pp? ty Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


trical 20 ~ehs ical, 54: al P or, ; i is 
188 a cal Gana and aneaeEne lished Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
‘fs anerii “? 918 : *: discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 6,950. 


8; staff engineers, 2,918. Total engineer Rates 

circulatioa, 4,622; total architect circu- ;;*°"*‘* — . —_ 
lation, 11,367; total architect and engi- —— PRay ny “7 Fome Ay 
neer circulation, 15,989; others, includ- 6 "285.00 “p 165.00 . 90.00 
ing contractors, commercial and indus- 12 270.00 155.00 85.00 


trial organizations, designers, draftsmen 
and architectural students and instruc- 


tors, 11,795. Rates— : 

~ , sae u : Northwest Architect, 2642 University 
Tunes dssatbe Std “ieee Ave, St. Paul 4. Published by Minn. 
R 485.00 265.00 145.00 Assn. of Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
12 395.00 205.00 VY ee Re FB 
Standar ae “fi *ublishec imonthly, Feb. 25th. Forms 
— Si3e: Nined’ see’ blue, orange, yel- ciose Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
Circulation of Western edition, 4,022, ‘ation, 2,220. ,Rates— | > Dew 
Architectural, architectural-engineering mes 1 Page 4 Page at ry 
firms and architects and architects-engi- 1 $ 60. 00 $ 3 +4 $ 20.00 
heers in private practice: subscriptions 6 50.00 -50 15.00 
in company name, owners and corporate Standard color, $15; bleed, 10% 
executives, 1,274; general managers and 
managers, 2; registered staff architects, Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
223; total architect circulation, 1,499. 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
Consulting engineering firms and engi- lished by Building News Publishing Co. 
neers in private practice: subscriptions Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
in company name, owners and corporate 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 


Standard color, $100; bleed, 10%. 











executives: civil, 189; electrical, 24; me- Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

chanical, 25; all others, 22; staff engi- Rates— 

neers, 330; total engineer circulation, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

590; total architect and engineer circu- 1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 

ation, 2,089; others, 1,933. Rates— 6 70.00 40.00 22.00 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
1 $225.00 115.00 $ 60.00 


6 200.00 100.00 55.00 
12 175.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard red, green, blue, orange, yel- 


ioW, $45; bleed, 10% of total charge. 220 7 
For additional data s s 116-17 Progressive Architecture, 330 W. 42nd 
ee ee See ae See eve St. New York 18. Published by Rein- 





. hold Publishing Corp. Est. 1920. Sub- 
Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Ave.. New York 17. Published by Archi- page, 7x10. Published list. Forms close 
tectural Catalog Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
scription, $15. Trim size, 10x13. Type Circulation, 27,955; gross, 29,004, Archi- 


page, 8x11. Published Ist. Forms close’ tects, architectural-engineering firms 
loth prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates— and architects, architect-engineers in 





Time l Page % Page % Page private practice, and registered staff 
1 $240.00 $155.00 $ 90.00 architects, 10,901; engineers (civil, me- 
aS 210.00 145.00 — 80.00 chanical, staff ergineers and others), 
Standard color, $85; bleed, $25 3,720; designers, 3,215; draftsmen, 4,414; 
— = siatient ecidamenemnnenateermmnreeas total professional, 22,250; commercial 
——s and industrial organizations, govt. depts., 
CCA builders and contractors, schools, col- 

= leges, etc., — —— 
Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire T!mes 1 Page 2 rage 4 Page 
Blyd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published = 1 $535.00 $295.00 $150.00 
yohn Entenza. Est. 1911. Type page, 6 460.00 250. 00 130.00 
54x) 4. Published list. Forms close 12 385.00 200.00 110.00 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $135; 

Circulation, April, 1949, 8,729; gross, Dleed, $45. 


Product directory advertising available 


eers, 869; schools and students, 2,609; ‘'" 1/9 page units. Rates on request. 








Sweet's File, Architectural, 119 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y¥. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1906. A bound file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 
mation by important specifiers and buy- 
ers of building materials, equipment and 
services. Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year 

Distribution, 17,000, to active offices of 
architects and building design engineers 
—in private practice or emplowed by 
corporations or by Federal, State and 
Municipal offices; to general building 
contractors and to government procure- 
ment offices and buying agencies. Cata- 
logs in Sweet’s Files consist of multiples 
of four pages. Typography and color 
printing as desired. Trim page size, 8%x 
11 in. Charges include catalog design, 
or such assistance as may be desired, 
printing, filing, distribution and use of 
confidential distribution lists. No agency 
commission. No cash discount. 

For catalogs in Sweet's File, Architec- 
tural, including one extra color on first 
and last pages, complete service charges 
are as follows: 4-page catalog, $1,286; 
8-page catalog, $2,010; 12-page catalog, 
$2,754; 16-page catalog, $3,458; 20-page 
catalog, $4,182; 24-page catalog, $4,906; 
28-page catalog, $5,630; 32-page catalog, 
$6,354. Charges for other specifications 
on request. 

Note: Combination charges for cata- 
logs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Power Plants, 
Design Engineering, Manufacturing In- 
dustries and Chemical Process Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 

For additional data see page 105. 


CANADA 


Architecture - Batiment - Construction, 
3536 Cotes des Neiges Road, Montreal. 
Printed in French. Published by Cana- 
dian Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 30th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, March, 1949, 2,015; gross, 
2.262. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
85.00 47.00 27.00 

1? 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Two colors, $130. 





Journal Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 57 Queen St., W., Toronto 2. 
Published by The Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 1,429. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $40. 
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American Builder, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Simmons-Board- 
man Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list. Forms close 15th; color, 
position and fractional pages, 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 81,530; gross, 83,464, Con- 
tractors and builders, 41,336; special 
trade contractors, 9,443; lumber and bldg. 
material dealers, 13,920; architects and 
engineers, 1,763; realty, 1,974; others, 
13,138. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $720.00 $360.00 $180.00 
3 660.00 330.00 165.00 
6 630.00 315.00 157.50 
12 600.00 300.90 150.00 


Standard peter, $125; bleed, 10%; color 
bleed, $12 
For additional data see pages 100-101. 








ther 2122 2ates— For additional data see page 109. 
ime 1 Page % Page % Page a ] 

l $325.00 $185.00 $110.00 Specification Record, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
us 290.00 170.00 100.00 Chicago 2. Published by Specification 
a. 260.00 145.00 80.00 Record, Ine. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
“andird red, $110; bleed, $40. size, 84%x1l. Type page, 6%x9. Agency 
> ap : ————«—<- discounts, none. Circulation, Sworn, 
°Mstruction Methods, 6,000. Rates—1 page, $300; 2 pages, $550; 

See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 3 pages, $775; additional pages, $200 
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American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, &8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Porms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 3,600. Rates— 
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rimes l Pages , Page Page Concrete. work and number of new dwelling units 
l $145.' $100 $ 90.00 (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) created Used to observe constru 
Ss ’ ( 25 00 65.00 - = —————— trends and specifically as a manage: 
12 110 ».00 60.00 Construction Buyers’ Directory, 343 5 control tool 
( r, $ Dearborn St Chicago 4. Trim_ size, - . = . 
7% x10% Type page, 7x10 Published Eleetricity in Building, 20 N. Ca 
= twice yearly Forms close 16th 2nd prec St.. Madison 3, Wis. Published by | 
Briek >. Clay Le vd Propucrs. ) mo. Agency discounts, 15-2 ‘irculation, trical Information Pubs Est. 1945 
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. Times l Page % Page % Page lished 25th pre Forms close } 
rickinyer, Mason and Plasterer, 815 1 290.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 Agency discounts 15-2 Circula 
Fifteenth St N VN Washington 5 D Cc 2 200.00 130.00 70.00 21.450 Rates 
Est. 1898 Cor trolled T ype pag¢ 7x10 Standard color, $40; bleed, 10% Times 1 Page % Page M4 ge 
lublished 15t} Forn close 10t! Ager \ 1 $290.00 $165.00 3 
liscounts, J Flat rates—l page $300 ( onstruc tion Specifier, 1825 K St., N. W., 6 255.00 150.00 X 
page, $ 4 page, $100; % page, $60 Washington 6. D. ¢ Published by Con 12 290 00 130.00 
struction Specifications Institute Inc Standard red, $60; bleed, 10 
Builders’ Guide, 30 Chestnut St Phila Est. 1949. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size 
lelpt Pa. Published by Building News how 9 : me ae - 0 . at . e E 
, , \ ae is) ‘ 4 4 Xx Type page, 7x1 Published quar Engineering News-R 
Pu ‘ st L884 Sub ription I ter) Jan Forms close Ot! prec mo S )NGINEERIN es I 
1° ae - ! (See GINE } ) TION.) 
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l $ if $ 2° 00 ¢ 13.00 . 
; : ann ae tie tay + Construction. , Flooring, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 19 
: _ ete: (See ENGINEERING INSTRUCTION, ) Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est l 


- Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x 
Bullding Contractor of Camseenen, 19 Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
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rk 1 Published by Thomas Pub. Co Daily Constructi« Reports, 1660 Beverly Dodge Corp. day by day to qualified 
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Corp Est. 1890. Subscription. $30. Type S80; Se pages, $13,040. —_— , 
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age slp 1, Ind. Published by United te Sun. and holidays. Forms cous York 16. Published by Housing Put 
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! Circulat $105 Rates ‘ intvy summaries als provided Data National Real Estate and en Jour- 
I I ‘ Page ; Page vers number of projects, square feet ~~ $27 Sixth Ave., S. E., Cedar R is 
$i: $ 60.00 $ 40.00 of floor area and valuation for building Ia. P ub lished by Stamats P ublishir uA 
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Some Products Listed 


| Asphalt shingles 
Asphalt cement 
Asphalt emulsions 
Copper sheets 


HOU URH ERC ULM 
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Some 1949 Advertisers 


Weatherbest Corporation. 
Aeroil Products Co. 

Frank P. Frey & Co. 
Pearson Mfg. Co. 

The Figge Co. 

Carbide Saw & Tool Co. 
Matt Coil-less Burner Co. 
G. H. Tennant Co. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Co. 


Littleford Bros., Inc. 

Metropolitan Roofing Sup- 
ply Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 


Roofing Contractors’ Equip- 
ment Co. 


Campbell Equipment Co. 
Kirby Industries. 
Tri-State Building Materials. 












Asphalt felts 2 





Tarred felts 
Coal tar pitch if 


Spray coatings RERER ENGTA Wh BAO HE 










Wood shingles 

Metal shingles 

Roofing slate 

Roofing Tile 

Roofing Slag 

Roofing gravel 

Re Snow Guards 

Rigid Insulation 
Blanket Insulation 

Fill Insulation 

Caulking materials 
Waterproofing materials 
Damproofing Materials 
Storm Windows 

5 Weatherstripping 
Siding Materials 























2,077. 































r Editorial material in the ROOFING YEAR BOOK is limited to estimating data on the materials listed in 
the book. This insures the ROOFING YEAR BOOK being consulted constantly by its contractor readers. 
If you have estimating data on your product that fits our editorial needs forward it to the attention of 
our editor. December Ist is the closing date for all editorial material. To be safe, send it now. There is 
no charge for estimating data which does not advertise a particular product. 
t The ROOFING YEAR BOOK is consulted the whole year round by contractors who Jook to it for an 
. easy source of ready reference for purchases. The lucky owner of a YEAR BOOK is also entitled to a 
of year-round inquiry service. Letters in our file show an amazing variety of inquiries. A contractor in 
Florida who manufactured his own concrete roofing tile wanted to purchase pallets. Another wanted 
skin creams for roofing mechanics handling asphalt and coal tar pitch. Another wanted a carload of 
siding material. All were placed in touch with the nearest manufacturer or distributor. 
lhe Major fields of the roofing industry are roofing, siding, water Sale of roofing, siding and insulation materials is largely done 
proofing and insulation. These fields embrace the application of by door to door selling. There is no better way of expanding your 
a score of different materials. The contractors who apply these ales than by introducing your products to the type of contractors 
materials fall into two main groups—those who specialize in the who employs the door to door, direct to consumer, selling technique. 
- application of one or two materials only and those who operate 
: combination shops and are skilled in a dozen or more roofing and The Roofing Year Book is distributed to all members of the 
x1 siding crafts. national contractors’ association and by subscription. A minimum 
und large the specialists reside in the large cities where there of 4,000 copies of the 1950 edition will be printed and advertising 
sa field for specialization. The combination shops are to be found rates are based on this minimum distribution. Advertisers in the 
smaller cities and eae where the volume of business in 939 Year Book have the additional privilege of purchasing at cost copies 
fing craft is too small to support a specialist shop. The 1939  4¢ the Year Book’s master list of roofing, siding and insulation con- 
ss census showed 844 contractors did a total volume of work Je ae stall of in Madiinn Wner Weak “ie ad 
ess of $51,000,000. This percentage is interesting when com- tractors, or the staff of the \oohng Year Book will a¢ dress, and 
par with the 25.000 contractors in the field and shows how stable mail advertising or sales material. Postal receipts giving the number 
th lustry is, and why you should be represented as an adver- of pieces mailed are provided for all such mailings. The Year 
SF tis n this year-round publication. Forms for the 1950 edition Book’s list of contractors is checked monthly and is the most accu- 
March 1, 1950. rate list in existence. 
Were we to increase the circulation of the ROOFING YEAR BOOK to 25,000 we could not give you any 
better readership value than that provided by the 4000 top-flight contractors to whom the ROOFING 
YEAR BOOK is distributed. The bulk of the buying power of the industry is concentrated in this group. 
ves The 1949 issue was distributed by sale to 3300 contractors. Copies were distributed on a free controlled 
basis to 835 contractors, 22 correspondents, and 47 advertisers and agencies. Of the balance of 200 
copies, out of a total of 4404, manufacturers purchased 130 copies for distribution to dealers and 70 
have been retained for office use and advertisers’ sample copies. A sample copy and rate card are yours 
for the asking as long as the supply is available. 
. . . . 
To make sure your product is listed or to secure advertising space 
Wire, Telephone or Write 
sur- e 
Roofing Year Book 313 wes! Medison ss. 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
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Circulation, 10,527; gross, 11,079. Real Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Texas Contractor. 
estate organizations that build, sell and 1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
manage buildings, 6,515; contractors and 12 95.00 60.00 30.00 Be 
builders, 2,308; others, 1,773. Rates— 24 90.00 rt + 25.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 52 80.00 20.00 Thomas’ Register. 

1 $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 Standard color, $40; bleed. 32 5. (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

6 195.00 110.00 60.00 — a 

° 75.00 95 fy 5 . 
st und ird aon "$50 ble ed 8 20 waite Realty & Building, formerly Economist, Western Builder. . 

esta actor ~ = 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. Published (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
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National Roofer, 315 W. Madison St, Subscription, $6. Trim size, 9%x13%. = 
Chicago 6, Ill. Published by National Type page, 8%x12. Published Saturday. 














toofing Contractors’ Assn. Est. 1938. Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
Subscription, $2 ‘Trim size, 8%xll Type counts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 5,351. 
page . he x s Pu blished —_" — —— tates—Open, 28c per agate line; 13 wastesn Building, 519 S. W. Park 
close Is Agency discounts, 15-2. _ times, 24c; 26 times. 22c; 52 times, 20c. ) blist The 
aie tion Pt 3.694 gross 4.000 Portland 5, Ore. Published by The 
R ee ‘ sic. ’ _— - . ¥ iR ——_ berman. Est. 1941. Subscription, $3 rim 
Tin on 1 Page % Page ¥% Page Roofing, Siding & Building Specialties size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
1 $155.00 $11 5.00 ; 80.00 Manual, 425 4th Ave... New York 16. Est. lished 5th. Forms s close 25th. Agency 
P , +e "85 00 ar An 1945. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% discounts 15-2 Circulation 27 
1 110.00 75.00 4 5.00 x11% Type page, 7x10 Published Circulation, 9,492; gross, 10,350, Con 
Standard red. 25¢ b leed 10¢ ; Sept. 1 Forms close July 1 Agency tractors and builders, 4,816; lumber and 
For additi ional data se@€ page ‘10 discounts, 15-2 building supply dealers, 3,979; archit ts 
. Bones Circulation, 5,501. Rates—1 page, $300; 371; bidg officials, 348: others 139 
% page, $210: % page, $125. Standard Rates 
> db . : . > > 
Pit and Quarry Handbook. color, $35; bleed, $20. Times 1 Page Page “4 ge 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS IN ia | $225.00 Sie 00 $ 80.00 
IU STRIES age og es ~ m 200. 4 70.00 
pat , ae —— -_ . Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 45 W. 4 +4 120.00 
45th St. New York 19. Published by o2- 175.00 100.00 60.00 
The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 45 Cantor Pub. Co. Feat. 1945. Su hseription, Standard colors, $60; bleed, $25. 














Astor Pl., New York 3. Est. 1904. Sub- $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, = _ ee _ 

scription, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 7x10, Published 5th. Forms close 0th. CANADA 

lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, —— ' ———— 

discounts, 15-0. Rates Sworn, 8,104, Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Page “4 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

Flat $250.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 1 $230.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 

Bleed, 25% 6 200.00 110.00 60.00 Architectural & Building Catalogue, 
ee ——_—$————— ae 12 175.00 90.00 50.00 Wellington St. r, Toronto, Ont Pub- 

Plastering Industries (formerly North- Standard red, $65; bleed, 10%. lished by Canadian Engineering Pub 

west Plastering Industries), Construc- Peal ie Ltd. Est. 1947. Trim size, 8x11 Type 

tion Center Arctic Bidg Seattle 4 page, 7x10. Published June. Agency dis- 


Wash. Published by Charles F. Clay, Reofing Year Book, Buyers’ Directory & counts, 15-2. Circulation 32; gross 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. Type page, Reference Manual, 315 W. Madison St.. 3979, Rates—1 page, $175: ¢ pages $315 
7x10. Published 15th prec. Forms close Chicago 6. Published by Shelter Publica- 3 pages, $435 ' 
Ist. Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation tions. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim 

8.150. Rates—1l1 page. $378: % page, $252; size, 8%xll. Type page. 74x10 Pub- ee 


u% page, $189: % page, $126. Standard lished Jan. Forms close Jan. 10. Agency 
color, $35; bleed, 25% discounts, 15-2. ey 
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Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash Ave.. Chi olor, 25% 
color, 25%. e146 . 
cago -ublishes ) dus 1 Pubs : . and Buildin Record, 618 Homer St 
- met tg a Re a 3 =. For additional data see page 121. Vancouver, . Cc. Published ~ British ; 
Trim size. 8x11. Type page "7x10. Pub ——— Columbia Journal of Commerce, Ltd ! 
lishe4t monthly Forms close 7th pre Est. 1911. Type page, 10%x14™% Pub- ‘ 
month. Agency discounts. 15-0 lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday I 
Circulation, Sworn. 74.972: cross, 78.307. a , Agency discounts. 15-2 ( 
Contractors and builders. 50.669: build- Small Homes Guide, 82 W. Washineton irculation, March, 1949. 1,669; cross, y 
ine materials dealers, 6.795: architects St.. Chicago 2 Published by Small Homes 1,865. orates—l inch, $1.75; 125 inches 
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1 $7°0.00 4° 00 $2°2 00 69 davs prec Agency discounts, 15-2 : s 
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For additional data see page 115 Canadian Engineering Pubs., Ltd Est 
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vacLean Building Catalog, 345 Adelaide 
st. W.. Toronto, Ont. Published by Mac- 
Leal dg. Reports, Ltd. Est. 1923. Con- 
troll Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, Building Supply News, 5 S. WabashAve., Buildings, The Magazine of Building 
7x1 Published: Ontario edition, Mar. Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Pub- Management, 427 Sixth Ave., S. E., Cedar 
and t.; Quebec edition, Apr. and Nov.; ications, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, Rapids, Ia. Published by Stamats Pub. 
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Retail volume of business equipment 
and supplies in 1948 was estimated at 
$2 billion. Production has finally 
caught up with demand, which has lev- 
eled off on a high plane. 


Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures indicated 53 
manufacturers of computing machines 
and cash registers, compared with 38 
in 1939. Shipments were $293.5 mil- 
lion, the comparable 1939 figure being 
$82.3 million. The number of produc- 
tion workers increased from 16,517 in 
1939 to 40,467 in 1947. 


The found 115 manufactur- 
of office furniture in 1947, 
compared with 64 in 1939. Value of 
shipments in 1947 was $48.5 million; in 
1939, $13.2. 


rey 


Bureau 


ers wood 


Typewriter manufacturers had a 
1947 output valued at $153.9 million, a 
286% gain 1939. There were 28 
establishments in 1947, 18 in 1939. 
Number of production workers in- 
creased from 16,195 to 23,838. 


ao 


over 


There were 67 manufacturers of car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons in 1947, a 


gain of 9 over 1939. Value of ship- 
ments increased from $20.8 million in 
1939 to $48.6 in 1947. The number of 


production workers in 1947 was 2,558. 

The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. 
Whether commercial activity is lively 
or slow, large quantities of its products 
are consumed and must replaced. 
Because of the essential character of 
its wares, most branches of the indus- 
try are free from wide fluctuations so 
common in other fields. Modern office 
machines, systems, furniture, filing 
equipment and supplies make possible 
the smooth operation of big business, 
including the business of Government. 


be 


Distribution generally is through 
dealers. Some lines, mostly mechani- 
cal, are direct to users by the 
manufacturer’s own sales organization. 
Some manufacturers with dealer poli- 


sold 


cies reserve certain large cities for 
direct retail branches. 
The distributors constituting the 


largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial] stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
4,500 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 


sell filing equipment and _ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
chairs. All sell such stationery lines 


as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
stationers handle at least one office 
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machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 
tioners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 
staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
tating machines. 


Office machine dealers not included in 
the commercial stationery classification 
total about 2,800. Practically all of 
them sell typewriters. Likewise most 
of them sell duplicators, adding ma- 
chines and calculators. Other machines 
sold are listed in the preceding para- 
graph. 


Except in a few large cities most 
office furniture is sold by commercial 
stationers. However, in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and a few other 
centers are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 
cessories. Five hundred would cover 
this group. 


The number of dealer outlets in both 
stationery and machine classifications 
has increased substantially during the 
last two years. This is due in a small 
way to returned service men establish- 
ing businesses of their own. A more im- 
portant reason is that the demand for 
up-to-date equipment and supplies has 
widened the field, making possible the 
operation of stores at profit in commun- 


ities which formerly had none and the 
successful maintenance of a greater 
number of stores in larger centers 
There are brokers operating in a 
small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 


from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 

Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 


important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial! sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
count for so many of the other group. 


Associations 


National Stationers Assn., 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Office Machine Dealers 
Assn., Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. 8 
A., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Invest- 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


@ 


American Business, combined 
dustrial Relations and System, 
venswood <Ave., Chicago 49, 
lished by Dartnell Publications, Ine 
1930. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 85 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms clos¢ 20th pre Agency 
counts. 15-0 
Circulatior June 1949, 18,1273 
1IS.773. Business firms 15,895 
1.637 
r 


In- 
Ra- 
Pub- 
Est 
16x 
10th 
dis- 


with 
$660 


Iil. 


gross 

others 
Rates 

lrne 1 Page ly, 


Page % Page 
$210.00 $140.00 
185.00 130.00 
bleed, $50 


$350.00 
12 325.00 
} 


Standard color, $90: 


Journal, 131 
Published by 


American News Trade 
Varick St New York 13 
American News Co. Est. 1919. For news 
dealers. Controlled. Type page, 5%x8% 
Published bi-monthly. Agency discounts, 

15-0 
Circulation, Sworn, 
$ 1 page, 


page S200 


4500, Flat 
$100: \% 


rates 
page 


Book Merchandising, 16th and Conlyn 


Sts Philadelphia 41 Est 1947 Sub 
scription, $4 Type page 5x7%. Pub- 
ished 10th Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation, 10,000 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 42.50 
H 145.00 80.00 40.00 
1: 140.00 75.00 37.50 


$12 


Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, 


© @ 


Geyer’s Topics, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
10 Published by Andrew Geyer, I! 
Est 1877. Subscription, $2 Trin ze. 
84x11 Type page, 7x10 Put ed 
25th preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency} 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 7,143; gross, 8,611, Station- 
ery and business equipment dealers 
5,108; wholesalers, 340; dept. and iin 
stores, resident buyers, school supply 
distributors, 420; mfrs. and salesmen 
883; others, 450. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 54.00 

6 150.00 84.00 H 

12 140.00 78.00 : 
Standard red, $55; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates with Office Ma ge 
ent and Equipment- 
Times 1 Page % Page % ge 

l $340.00 $185.00 $1 

" 295.00 160.00 ‘ 

12 275.00 150.00 


Standard red, $110; bleed, 15%. 


- 


The Journal of Accountancy, 13 FE 
St.. New York 17. Published by Ar! 
stitute Pub. Co., Inc. Official publik 
of American Institute of Account § 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $6. Trim siz : 
x9% Type page, 5%x8. Publishe I 
10th Forms close 12th. Agency 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 49,655; gross, 50,161. 
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tifie public accounts, public accoun- 

al ind accounting firms, 19,041; com- 

pal and company officials, 9,118; 

ot 23,461. tates— 

T 1 Page % Page % Page 
$400.00 $220.00 $115.00 
340.00 189.00 95.00 
300.00 ™ 160.00 85.00 

I 10%. 


tailing, 250 Fifth Ave., New 


Modern Re 
N. Y. Published by Adoma Pub- 





- g Co Est. 1929. Subscription, $1 

1 size, 11%x164%,. Type page, 10%x 
Published bi-monthly, January 

I close 10th prec Agency dis- 
‘ 15-2. Circulation, 32,530 tates 

Page % Page 4% Page 

$675.00 $345.00 $175.00 

600.00 200.00 150.00 


Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Ave New 


} l Published by Adoma Pub. Co 

Es 1920. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 

gS, % Type page, 7x10 Published 

Forms close Ist. Agency discounts 
Circulation, 5,100. Rates 

l Page % Page % Page 

$155.00 $ 88.00 $ 52.00 

135.00 75.00 42.00 

125.00 70.00 38.00 


ylor, $50 bleed 15% 


st lard 


National Stationer, 740 Investment Bldg 
W neton 5, D. C. Published by Natl 





St ners Assn. Est. 1928 Subscrip- 
$3. Type page, 7%x10 Published 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
s, 15-2. Circulation, 4,552. Rates 

T l Page % Page 4% Page 

$115.00 $ 65 35.00 
f 97.75 29.75 
86.25 26.25 

0; bleed, 20%. 


I = 





Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Pul hed by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1935. 
Tri: ize, 5%x8%. Type page, 4% x6%. 
Put hed Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
nts, 15-0 
llatior Feb 1949, 21,909; gross, 
22,729. Rates 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$220.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
185.00 100.00 50.00 
165.00 90.00 45.00 
( SRO 
Office App'iances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
( gz 6. Published by The Office Ap- 
e Co. Est. 1904. Controlled. Trim 
St x1ll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
1 Ist Forms closé 14th Agency 
d nts 0-2 
ilation, Sworn, 11,323. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$196.00 $104.00 $ 55.00 
172.00 9° 00 49.00 
160.00 86.00 46.00 
Cc r rate, $54; bleed, 20% 


Office Appliances Buyers Index, 600 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by 
The Ggice Appliance Co. Est. 1947. Con- 
trolled. ‘Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 ublished annually. Forms close 
Oct. £0. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, Sworn, 10551. Rates—l1 page, $200; 
% page, $155; % page, $90. 

Color, $66; bleed, 20%. 





© 


Office Management and Equipment, 212 


Fifth Ave., New York 10. Published by 
Andrew Geyer, Inc Est. 1940 Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close ith. Agency 


discounts 15-2 
Circulation, 5,504; gross, 8,162. Officers, 





1,744; office management execs., 1,8: 

purchasing agents, 568; others, 1,425. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $240.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 205.00 114.00 62.00 
12 190.00 105.00 57.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 15% 





Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 657 
Mission St., San Francisco 5 Published 
by Manchester Pubs. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 10th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,825 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 

6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
60.00 32.00 18.00 


bleed, $15. 


® 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 


12 
Standard red, $30; 





Est. 1872. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
64%4x9%. Type page, 54x8. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 11 days prec. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 14,393; gross, 
tailers, 4,200; libraries. 5,334; 


14,978. Re- 
publishers, 





2,075; others. 2,836. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
13 192.50 107.50 67.50 
26 185.00 105.00 65.00 
52 175.00 100.00 60.00 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 
Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave. New 


York 3. Published by Baker & Taylor Co 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
5%4x8. Published 25th prec. Forms close 


8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
6,590. Rates—1l1 page, $122.50: 12 pages, 
$102.50; 24 pages, $92.50. Bleed, $7.50 











Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 
75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
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8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,626. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 58.00 $ 37.00 
6 83.00 51.00 32.00 
12 70.00 43.00 27.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 








Thomas’ American Manu- 
facturers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Register of 








Who Makes It and Where, 212 5th Ave., 
New York 10. Published by Andrew 
Geyer, In Free with “Geyer's Topics.’ 
Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type page, 7x10 
Published annually. Forms close Nov. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,611. 
tates—l1 page, $180; %& page, $108; % 
page, $90. Color, $80; bleed, 15%. 


a 


Canadian Bookseller, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Can, Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Co. Est. 1946. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page. 54%x7%. Pub- 
lished list. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,208; gross, 1,353. Libra- 
ries, 503; retailers, 476; others, 182. 
Rates 





CANADA 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
5 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


(CAB ay 


Canadian Stationer, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Can. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Trim size, 
84%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms c.ose 12th, Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 2,348; gross. 2.719. Retail- 
ers, 1,780; others, 648. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 42.50 25.00 
12 75.00 40.00 21.25 


Standard red, $40; bleed 15%. 


Quill & Quire, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Published by Current Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1935. Type page, 54 x8. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1,900; gross. 2,331. Book 
and stationery stores, 1,188; libraries, 





640; others, 197. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 


bleed, $10. 


Standard red, $25; 
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A 


Aero Catalog 
Aeronautical 
Aircraft Year Book 
Airport Directory 
Airport Reference ... 
Allen’s Hand Book of Oil 
American Annual of Photography 
American Aviation Directory 
American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors iatawicns eves 
American Brewer Register 
American Druggist Blue Book.. 
American Fertilizer Hand Book.... 
American Gas Handbook 
American Hospital Directory 
American Medical Directory.... 
American Potato Year Book 
American Pulp & Paper Mill 


Supt.’s Year yor ooeese , 
American School and University 
A. O. M. Year Book. 


Annual Butane-Propane News 
Catalog mia 
Annual Directory of 

Processors . 
Annual Gold Book ea 
Architectural & Building Catalog. 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog 

and Directory 


Fre zen Food 


B 


Catalog. 
Buyers’ 


Bakers’ Helper 
Bakers’ Weekly 
Catalog : ei 
Bank Directory of 
Reserve District 
Beauty Shop Compendium 
Best Safety Directory 
Better Shipping Manual 
Brewers Digest Buyers 
Directory 
Broadcasting Year 
Brown’s Directory 
Gas Companies 
fuilding Supply News 
Dealers’ Directory 
Business Year Book 
Buyers’ Guide 
Buyers’ Guide and — 
Repair Directory 
Buyers’ Guidebook Number 
Chemical Industries 


Guide 


Ninth Federal 


Guide and 


ae 

of American 
Annual 

Issue... 


of 


C 


Petroleum Register 
Calles Catalog and 


California 
‘aminos y 


Engineering Catalog. 


Indust ry. 
.415 


81 
81 
81 
81 
397 


81 


. 289 


258 


.150 


.122 


265 


265 


Reference Data Issue... 230 
Camp Director’s Handbook : 455 
Canadian Jewelers Year Book.. 310 
Canadian Mining Manual 364 
Canadian Motorists Handbook. 76 
Canadian Ports & Shipping 

Directory re aT 348 
Canadian Service Data Book 76 
Candy Industry Catalog and 

Formula Book sip ere mterpraaad .268 
Candy Merchandising and Candy 

Buyers’ Directory ; . 268 
Canning Trade Almanac.......... 51 
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‘apt. Lillie’s Coast Guide.........: 348 
‘ar Builders’ Cyclopedia ......... 448 
Yatalogo Azucarero ..............230 
‘atholic Directory, The Official... .438 
Yeramic Data Book...............138 
veramic Trade Directory.......... 138 
‘hain Store Age Directories 

Lo OP eet Emi i Re, Ree 173, 174, 187 
hemical Engineering Catalog. 148 
‘hemical Materials Catalog....... 148 
‘hilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide.. 74 
hina and Glass Red Book........ 284 
‘oal Mine Modernization Year 
RE ae. ete a ee re Peele 153 
yoast Marine Directory........... 347 
‘ommercial Bulletin Food 

DY Ai ket Wanda hhnee Rew’ 254 
‘ommercial Refrigeration 

Ev vcaa dahien ke eee 451 
‘omposite Catalog for Cemeteries.283 


Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
Pipe Line Equipment............ 397 
Concrete Industries Year Book..... 13 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book... 68 
Conover-Mast Purchasing 
DE -iscncrnsaaesé ; 337 
Consolidated Catalogs ............ 272 
Construction Buyers’ Directory..... 120 
Contractors Register ............. 120 
Corset and Underwear Review 
EEOC eee rere 175 
County Agents Directory & 
Reference Book .....ccccccccces 244 
Crockery and Glass Journal 
I «ie a ed wad une aaee men 284 
Custom House Guide ............. 230 
D 
Dairy Industries Catalog.......... 170 
Davison’s Textile Directories. .466, 467 
Diesel Engineering Handbook..... 186 
Directory of New England Mfrs... .337 
Distribution and Warehousing 
DE sc ckt es chamabbenw a ce ae 280 
Domestic Engineering Catalog 
I cdhn akties wade wee skaN 64 
Drug Topics Red Book............ 188 
E 
Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers. 174 
Electrical Catalogs ...............204 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide......... 213 
Enamel Trade Directory........... 138 
Engineering & Industrial Catalog. .342 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory. .428 
Bxpest Cateiom File... ccscccccces 230 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia ..........230 
F 
Fairchild’s Clothing & Accessory 
PS ee 150, 174, 176 
A Pear eee 38 
Fashion Accessories Directory..... 174 
Feed Bag Red Book............... 272 
Feed Trade Manual............... 272 
Financial Post Survey of 
re pee 86 
Financial Post Survey of Mines... .: 364 
Financial Post Survey of Oils...... 400 
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Flow Directory of Material Han- 


dling Equipment, 
Accessories 


Machinery & 


Tv tt or pitt: te. tae ou 
Food Industries Catalogs ........ 8 
Fuel Oil & Oil Heat Buyers’ Guid 
and Industry Directory........ 64 
Fur Trade Directory ............ 75 
G 
Garment Mfrs. Index ........... 150 
Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory. . . . 286 
Girls’ & Teens’ Merchandiser 
a eee 175 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory....... 160 
Gloves Directory ..........cccee. 176 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide...... 272 
H 
Handbags Directory ............ 160 
Hardware Age Catalog ......... 292 
Hardware Retailer Directory...... 292 
Hat Life Year Book ............. 150 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 
ES oc s ace wit bre akan waits 64 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Condi- 
are ere 64 
Highway Contractors & Engineers’ 
Equipment Manual ............ 222 
Hitchcock’s Export Sales Catalogs. 230 
Home Furnishings Buyers’ Guide. . . 286 
Home Owners’ Catalogs.......... 120 
Hotel Buvers’ Directorv........... 300 
Hospital Purchasing File....... 297 
Hotel Red Book .......ccccciccces 300 
House Furnishing Review 
PE iia de cwrtatoxenee 86 
I 
Industrial Distribution Product 
Reference Number ............ 303 
Industrial Equipment Handbook. . .342 
Industrial Stores Market Book.....174 
Infants’ & Children’s Review 
NE in th ous ae ewe es 174 
Institutions Magazine Catalog 
SNE ~ ns wacunchan abate roan 105 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook... . .286 


International Motion Picture 
CN ere re ae 87 
Iowa’s Directory & Buyers’ Guide. .314 


Re te We I IE oa og ck oc Mca ces 213 


Jewelers’ Buyers Guide .......... U9 


K 


Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, 
Including Directory of Mines... . 15: 


L 


Latin American Construction 
PE SED wc nnede auc tncacue 4 
Latin American Industrial Buyers’ 
Guide 
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Leather and Shoes’ Blue Book..... 460 
caeneuil GE ach bss tan eeaewed 280 
Locker Operator Guide Book....... 451 
Lockwood’s Directory of the 

Pond Te awe veer tewsnev ven 412 
Locomotive Cyclopedia ..........: 448 
Luggage and Leather Goods 

DIVGGUIER siccdccevesesenivanes 460 
Lumbermen’s Statistical Review...314 

M 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory....... 154 
MacLean Building Catalog........123 
MacRae’s Blue Book .............338 
Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria... .232 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 

ee ree 268 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ 

a eee 
Marine Diesel Handbook..........347 
Marine News Annual Directory... .347 
Market Data Book Number of 

Industrial Marketing ........... 38 
Market Guide (See Editor & 

PRE énwacddiwaserennaean 38 
Mass Transportation’s Directory. ..472 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual...... 278 
Mechanical Tabulation (See Editor 

2, Are 38 
PE c<cbaciaws neones .154 
Medical Directory of N.Y., N.J 

eee 356 
Metal Finishing Guidebook 

SID 5 waa ores d:dinig-e'k-0 aca.0 oe 
Metal Industries Catalog..... 184, 382 
Metal Statistics ............ 382 
Millard’s Farm Equipment 

0 SE ae ere 244 
Mines Magazine Year Book 362 
re ee 362 
a eee 154, 362 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia. ..404 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia..... 418 
Motor’s Handbook ..........ce0e. 75 
Municipal Index .... 392 

N 
National Camp Directors Buying 

Be Rn ne Pare 301 
National Directory of Canadian 

Pulp & Paper Industries........414 
National Highway & Airway 

ee ee ere 76 
National Housewares Directory .. .286 
National Lithographer Year Book.432 
National Paint Dictionary .406 
Nerba Directory ......... bass 222 
Northwestern Blue Book...........314 
Northwestern Miller Almanack. ....273 
i ee weeding obra 286 
Nugent’s Directory-Economist 

Directory ........ 174 

O 
Office Appliance Buyers Index. . 124 
Office Equipment Exporter..... . .232 
Official Automobile Price Guide.... 75 
Official Container Directory ....... 404 
Official Moter Freight Guide....... 76 


Pe errr et er er eee 232 
Operating Data Book............. 451 
Overseas Buyers’ Guide for 

Automotive Distributors ........232 

P 

Pacific Motor Boat Handbook...... 90 
Paper & Pulp Mill Catalog........ 412 
. ft eer 414 
PG PE EEE bk pvianddncsecesa 414 
Petroleum Register ...............398 
Photo Trade Master Catalog....... 415 
Pit and Quarry Handbook......... 134 
ES ee 418 
Playthings Directory ............ 462 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials. ..448 
Posts’ Paper Mill Directory....... 414 
Powers Road and Street Catalog 

end Date Beek... cc cccccsccccecdee 
Printing Year Book............... 432 
Public Relations Directory and 

eh cts a Dacca 43 


Pulp and Paper Manual of Canada.414 


R 


Railway Engineering and Main- 


tenance Cyclopedia ............. 448 
Record Retailing Year Book....... 441 
Med BOOK Directory. ....ccscccsen 69 
Red Tractor Book................245 
Refinery Catalom .....ccccccsseecedOe 
Refrigerating Data Book.......... 451 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 

ic Kina dn. rece Oehern ae a 64 
Restaurant Buyers’ Directory...... 454 
Rocky Mountain Petroleum 

I POET PORE eee 400 
Roofing, Siding & Bldg. Specifica- 

oo ee ee 122 
Roofing Year Book .............. 122 
ee ENS a sw bs 3 ov wad de oon 468 

S 
ee Sp A ee eee 75 
rrr reer 156 


Sea’s Pacific Coast Yacht Register.. 90 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and 


ee eee eee TTT 248 
a ee 393 
Es ccc aos ee aweeeac aes 348 
I GONE asicesitinneswen ums 282 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual.460 
Gaps Peomes. GHUGRS. 2 5 ccc cn vccecs 122 
NN kak canadens nema 148 
Source of Supply Directory....... 414 
Sources of Supply Directory for 

Leather Goods Mfrs. ........... 460 
Sporting Goods Trade Directory. ..461 
Standard Advertising Register... .. 43 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 

Guide for the Hatchery & Poul- 

fk. oer eee 172 


Standard Rate and Data Service... 43 
Store Equipment and Construction 


ee eye ae ee ee 174 
Sugar Reference Book and 

PE sc nanasadvdes casnncues 260 
Bapprere BOWIE «wc ccccsescess 150 
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Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide...... 358 
Sweet’s Files: Arch., 119; Build- 
ing, 122; Chem. Proc., 149; Prod- 
uct Designers, 184; Eng., 223; 
Mech. Ind., 340; Power Plants... .430 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
ence Annual 
Syndicate Directory (See Editor & 
d,s 38 


yo BS ee 466 
Technology Review .............. 223 
Telephone Buyers’ Directory ...... 161 
Telephony’s Directory ............ 161 
ee GCI. nc oc co Seeenaness 466 
cc ee eee 
Thomas’ Register of American 

BEGMUERCCRTOES 2.ccevcccsccsvss OMe 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 

Kindred Trades Register........253 
SOE: GD: bie <antdsencavncdes 469 
Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide. . .462 
TEMCGOr FUOee WOON 6. cscs ce cccenes 245 

U 

Ukers’ International Tea & 

Coffee Buyers’ Guide ........... 260 
Universal Photo Almanac.......... 415 


U. S. Far Eastern Trade Directory: 233 


Variety Merchandiser Calendar... .175 
Variety Merchandiser Directory... .175 
Vocational Instructor’s School 


PETC Tee 457 
W 

Walden’s A. B. C. Guide........... 414 
Walden’s Paper Production 

Te OE ive iwvdtasieanwadees 414 
Water and Sewage Works Annual 

Reference and Data Edition..... 393 
Water Works Manual.............393 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 

ee ee rer & 384 
Welding Encyclopedia ............ 478 
Westrade Traffic Directory........ 282 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles...... 176 
_. ¢ | 2 Serre 124 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 

and Milk Industries ............ 170 
Who’s Who in the Egg and 

eo ey rere 172 


Who’s Who in the Hatchery World.172 
Wines and Vines Year Book of the 


,) 2s a eer area 69 
Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 
Guide and Year Book of the Wire 
ee 
World Convention Dates........... 301 
World Markets Directory of 
Importers and Exporters........233 
 j 
SOOO ES GHEE 66 ov csacacences 90 
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~. sa vast and varied market 


An Active, Steady $3 BILLION MARKET 


» « « grown to imposing stature with al -time high—$3,000,000,000 per year— 
demand for its products. Total number of plants in the Rock Products Indus. 
tries is at peak and production at the highest rate in history. (See growth chart] 


THE 
ROCK FRODUCTS IN-USTRIES 


PRODUCE portland cement, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, lime, industrial sand, gyp- 
sum, slag, phosphate, miscel'aneous non- 
metallics, ready mixed concrete and concrete 
products of all types. 


SERVE construction—public, private and 
highway, agriculture, railway, steel and 
many other basic industries. 


OPERATIONS INCLUDE power generation 
and use; quarrying, excavation and trans- 
portation; crushing, screening, grinding, con- 
veying, washing and drying; air and hydro- 
separation; classification and flotation; cal- 
cining, blending, milling and packaging, etc. 


INDUSTRY GROWTH has been tremendous 
both in total operations and production. 
Rock Products conservatively estimates cur- 
rent plant count at 13,986 producing units. 


FOUR-YEAR PRODUCTION GROWTH 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
EST 
OUTLOOK is for a stable market for years 
to come. Construction requirements are tre- 
mendous in all classifications—public con- 
struction: highways, flood control, conserva- 
tion, etc.; private construction of dwellings, 
factories, etc. Industry profits are uniformly 
high and suggest continued plant expansion, 
rehabilitation and improvement. 


INDUSTRY EVALUATION. Rock Products has 
prepared a factual estimate of production by 
major categories—the number of plants, 
where they are, what they will produce. 

Manufacturers and their agencies are invited 
to confer with a Rock Products representa- 
tive to evaluate markets for their products 
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In the Nonmetallic Minerals Industry 


. « « ROCK PRODUCTS has the highest circulation 


serving | 1,933 producer-readers (highest in history, June 30, 1949, ABC State. 
ment) which include the whole range of management, technical and production 
executives; 


. « « the most loyal reader audience 
who renew at a consistently high rate (78.92°/,, June 30, 1949, ABC State- 
ment) well ahead of any publication serving the industry, to prove continuing 
high interest in Rock Products; 


- « « greatest coverage of buying power 


where, in 87.0°% of all — executives and engineers read Rock Products 
each month for technical guidance and production know-how; 


. « « PLUS lowest advertising cost 
Rock Products circulation at a new all-time high (14,126 Average Total Net 
Paid, June 30, 1949, ABC Statement) has closely paralleled the growth of the 
non-metallics industry. With maximum coverage and deep penetration, Rock 
Products has the lowest cost per page per thousand readers. 


And Here Is the Reason Why! 


Rock Products is the "How-to" book of the Rock Products Industries: ‘How- 
to-increase-production," "to-improve-products," "'to-lower-production-costs." 


Rock Products features have always been "How-to material” and its editorial 
pages speak with authority, for the editors—staff and contributing—are gradu- 
ate engineers with practical engineering experience. Several are specialists 
whose services are in world wide demand in consulting capacities. 


Theirs is not a news reporting technique, but a painstaking search for every last 
detail not always discernible to the untrained. Thus, Rock Products editorial 
articles are engineering treatises for thorough study and adaptation, rather 
than mere news summaries for quick scanning. 


Rock Products editorial program has been continually proven sound by its 
greater reader audience and greater reader loyalty. This means that effective 
low-cost advertising is made available for those who need to reach buying 
influences in the Rock Products Industries. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


New York Cleveland Chicage San Francisco Los Angeles , j 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal Mining) 





The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
selruhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
wool: ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 

Many processes and much of the 
equipment employed in carrying them 
out are common to most divisions of 
the non-metallic minerals industries. 
This is particularly true of those 
branches which are called “producing” 
as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
industries. 

According to Pit and Quarry Hand- 
Book, 8,385 plants were producing or 
manufacturing these minerals and 
their products in 1948. 


U. S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY PRODUCTS 


Arcvregates: 
Crushed stone ..... 924 
Sand and gravel . 2,731 
Blast furnace slag 66 
Cement: 
Portland 168 
Other ... ‘ 98 
Gypsum: 
GSYRGUME ccccccece 44 
G im products 54 
Lime eae 336 
M ellaneous ? 964 
a a ee 8,385 


nts makine two or more products are 
i separately in each grovp but are de- 
in calculating the net total. 


U. S. NON-METAT.I.IC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 


Alabama Oe ee 48 
Ar A 39 New Hampshire .. 19 
Arkonsas 88 New Jersey ..... 218 
Ca nia . 656 New Mexico ..... 19 
C i . 102 New York ... 462 
Connecticut . 85 North Carolina 127 
De = . 19 North Dakota ... 4 
Dis. of Col 15 Ohio Se sean Ae 
F! : 186 Oklahoma ee ns 
Ge See GOED ccscccevce 121 
Ida . 85 Pennsylvania . 688 
Wi . 518 Rhode Island .... 17 
Ind . . 889 South Carolina ... 43 
Tow . 259 Sovth Dakota .... 55 
Kanecas . . 192 Tennessee ........ 170 
Ker ky - ee Fe ac <—<e Oe 
To na 57 Utsh 68 
M SSeS ll Ce 52 
Ms and . 117. Vire’nia ..... oes 195 
M: husetts _ 206 Weshineten cose Se 
Mi lie .. 825 West Virginia .... 8&6 
Mir ta -. 148 Wisconsin ....... 297 
Mj pi .. 27 Wyoming ........ 36 
Missouri, .. 492 ~ 
Montana ......... 41 U. 8 8,385 
Nebraska 208 


Cement 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 155 establishments in the ce- 
ment field, compared with 160 in 1939, 
the previous census year. The number 
of employes in 1947 was 35,662 and 
their payroll, $98.6 million. 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $161 mi'lion; 
value added by manufacture, $247.9 
million; exvenditures for plant and 
equipment, $42.5 million. 

The value of shipments was $408.9 
million, a gain of 112% over $192.6 


million reported in 1939. 
Shipments in 1947 included 184,- 
903,000 barrels of Portland cement, 


valued at $349,231,000; 710,000 barrels 
of natural, masonry and puzzolan ce- 
ment, $1,413,000; 11,292,000 barrels of 
masonry mortars, $24,285,000. The cost 
of containers for these products was 
$31,805,000. 

Distribution of cement plants in 1947 
was as follows: 


Shin- 
No. of ments 

Est $( Million) 
Pennsylvania . 24 70.7 
Ohio ... 9 19.2 
Indiara . ‘ ! 21.7 
Michigan 9 21.7 
Iowa 5 125 
Missouri . 5 14.4 
Kansas . 7 15.2 
Virvinia 3 1.0 
‘lahama 9 y de 
Tevas ; 19 27.9 
California 17 rn 9 
Other states 59 125.5 


The Bureau of Mines estimated the 
capacity of the cement industrv in 1947 
at 249 million barrels, a gain of 8 
million over 1946. During 1947, 74.9% 
of canacity was utilized, compared with 
67.9% in 1946. Percentage of capacity 
utilized gained in all districts. The 
over-all utilization figure of 74.9% in 
1947 was slightly greater than that 
registered in the peak vear of 1942. 

Coal constitrted A&% of all fuel 
consumed in 1947, followed bv oil and 
natural gas. The indrstrv consumed 
7.939.574 tons of eoal. 4.494,124 barrels 
of o'] and 63,179,685,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas. 

Railreads handled 78.5% of 1947 
shipments of cement; trucks, 19.3%; 
boats, 2.2%. Shinoments in paver bags 
accounted for 53% of the total, and in 
cloth bags, 10.2%. 

Cement production in 1948 is believed 
to have exceeded 200 million barrels for 
the first time in the industrv’s history. 

It requires about 612 nounds of ma- 
terials to produce one barrel of Port- 
land cement. In one recent year the 
industrv consumed 26,193.900 tors of 
limestone and cement rock: 3,954,000 
tons of clay and shale (inelndine kaolin 
for the manufacture of white cemert) ; 
428,000 tons of blast furnace slag; 
618,000 tons of marl; 93,000 tons of iron 
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ore; 663,000 tons of gypsum, and 1,195,- 
000 tons cf other materials, such as 
oyster shells, sandstone, sand, cinders, 
fluorspar, diatomite, diatomaceous 
shale, fuller’s earth, bentonite, silica, 
quartz, ashes, pyrite ore, and pyrite cin- 
der. In cements like the puzzolan port- 
lands which require highly siliceous 
materials in their manufacture, the use 
of a wider variety of materials, such as 
diatomite, diatomaceous earth and 
shale, pumicite, and tufa, is reported. 
The Federal Power Commission clas- 
sifies the cement industry in the stone, 
clay and glass group, which in 1946 
ranked seventh in use of power. The 
commission estimated its requirements 
in that year at 6,227,483,000 kw.-hr. 
The Portland Cement Association re- 
ports use of cement divided as follows: 
Classification— Pet. 
Paving (roads, streets, airports).. 20 
Structural (buildings, bridges, rail- 


WO sidiricscoekeuscabaneues 30 
Conservation (reclamation, water 

|) ree i8 
Housing and miscellaneous uses.... 22 
UN ab enn aa 0s Oh eee ame 10 

eeiad he ois cee ob ae aR 100 


In the cement, lime and gypsum in- 
dustries the raw material is subjected 
to burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
in the case of cement and lime or cal- 
cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 


Aggregates 


Although Portland cement is néver 
used without some form of aggregate, 
there are numerous uses for crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and slag which do 
not require cement. Examples are sec- 
ondary highways, railroad ballast, and 
foundry work. 

The Bureau of Mines reported 1947 
production of sand and gravel at 287,- 
659,000 short tons, valued at $216,- 
869,000. This was a gain of 13% in 
quantity and 27% in value over 1946, 
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Distribution of Cement Plants by States 
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67% OF THE PRODUCTION 
WAS IN THESE STATES 
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—-Rock Products 








About 74% of the total was supplied 
by commercial plants and 26% by fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

California was the largest producer 
and Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, Minnesota and Texas fol- 
lowed in that order. These eight states, 
each with an output of more than 
13,000,000 short tons, accounted for 
48% of total production. 

The building field took 40 million tons 
of sand in 1947 and paving required 
another 21 million tons. Building re- 
quired 40 million tons of gravel and 
paving took 43 million tons, while rail- 
road ballast used almost 7 million tons. 

The Bureau of Mines gave the fol- 
lowing data on other types of sand: 

Glass sand. Sales of glass sand 
totaled 5,321,247 short tons, with an 
average value of $2.14 per ton, an in- 
crease of 10% in production over the 
1946 figure. Leading producing states 
in the order named were Illinois, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
New Jersey. 

Molding sand. The output of molding 
sand was 8,308,434 short tons, repre- 
senting an increase of 19% over the 
1946 figure. The average value was 
$1.44 per ton. Michigan, New Jersey, 


Illinois, Ohio, and New York were the 
leading producing states. 

Grinding and polishing sand (includ- 
ing blast sand). 
increased approximately 21%, 


Sales of this sand 
reaching 
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1,099,253 short tons averaging $1.64 
per ton. The largest output by states 
was from Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Missouri, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

Fire or furnace sand. Production 
increased approximately 50%, with 
sales totaling 373,917, or $1.14 per ton. 
States leading in production were In- 
diana, Ohio, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. 


Engine sand. Production of engine 
sand decreased about 4% and totaled 
2,683,333 short tons averaging 78 cents 
per ton. West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Virginia were the 
chief producing states. 

Filter sand. There was a 34% in- 
crease in the production of filter sand. 
Production amounted to 211,646 short 
tons with an average value of $1.73 
per ton. Leading producing states were 
New Jersey, New York, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Iowa. 

Preparation. Washed, screened, or 
otherwise prepared sand and gravel 
comprised 91% (192,619,538 short tons) 
of the total commercial production. The 
average value was 89 cents per ton, 
compared to 51 cents for unprepared 
material. 

Output of crushed stone in 1947 was 
206,136,000 short tons valued at $248,- 
452,000. This was an increase of 16% 
in quantity and 23% in value over 1946. 

Crushed stone output was divided as 
follows by uses: Concrete and road 
metal, 52%; railroad ballast, 8%; 
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furnace flux, 16%; agricultural, 11%; 
alkali works, 3%; refractory stone, 
1%. Other uses, each accounting for 
less than 1%, were for asphalt filler, 
calcium carbide works, sugar factories, 
glass factories, and paper mills. 


Concrete Products 


The Bureau of the Census placed 1947 
shipments of 6,158 concrete products 
manufacturers at $329.7 million. They 
had 46,821 employes and a payroll of 
$106.5 million. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electricity and contract work was 
$126.9 million; value added by manv- 


facture, $202.8 million; expenditures 
for new plant and equipment, $35.7 
million. 


Rock Products reported 6,200 con- 
crete products plants in the United 
States in 1947. There were 5,700 block 
and brick plants with an estimated 
production of 1,200 million standard 
units. Another 400 concrete pipe man- 
ufacturers produced 6 million tons in 
1947. 

There were 600 burial vault manu- 
facturers and 500 producers of other 
concrete products such as joists, roof 
slabs, laundry trays, etc. 

During 1946, Pennsylvania ranked 
first as a producer of concrete block, 
followed by Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, and New Jersey. These five 
States accounted for 37 percent of the 
total production. North Carolina rank- 
ed first in output of concrete brick dur- 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 

PIT AND QUARRY was established in 

1916 as the ONLY paper devoted exclu- 

sive to the well-defined objective of pro- 
ting the well-being of the non-metalli 


, industries — improvement of 


mine s 
methods by stressing greater mechaniza- 
tior improvement of profits through 
bette inderstanding of production and 
selling costs, improvements in financial 
structure improvements in business 


technology, methods, etc 


pportunities, 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 


The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active. The value of 
the lustry’s products in recent years Is 
ws 

1937 $ 632,000,000 1943 806,973,595 
438 587,000,000 1944 738,199,624 
1939 710,000,000 1945 763,321,131 
1940 805,000,000 1946 1,132,042,000 
1941 1,015,000,000 1947 1,369,700,000 
142 1,100,000,000 1948 1,671,000,000 


These figures apply only to direct prod 
ict Add to this ready-mixed concrete 
bituminized aggregates, plaster, concrete 
ts, ete., totaling another $487,100, - 
1947. The over-all totai in 1949 is 
to exceed tw billion 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 
PIT AND QUARRY serves and reaches 
producers in every branch of the indus- 


try; every type of operation: and every 

where plants are located. It is 

w at an all-time high in producer 
tior 


VERTICAL PENETRATION 


It vides editorial material for and is 
read by higher bracket individuals in 


ever responsible functional occupation 
fror hairman of the board, president 
W vice-president, general manager! 
lown to the superintendent, engineer 


her t and production manage! 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
For er 30 years PIT AND QUARRY 
ha een pioneering with aggressive edi- 
t eadership It is more thoroughly 
cause it publishes more exclusive 
art s—77% staff written—14% by naid 
utors—less than 2% reprinted or 


ited, 


PIT AND QUARRY ’s editorial content 
promotes machinery sales through stimu- 
lating and maintaining an interest in 
mechanization, and the application of 
more efficient methods and equipment 


GROWTH IN 


Reading Pages 


PAGES 
Advertising 


ee eee 602 633 
1940 ‘ 617 680 
1941 . 670 761 
1942 . 649 808 
1943 : 638 969 
1944 . 710 1,164 
1945 735 1,390 
1946 . $19 1,527 
1947 S89 1,619 
194% . 969 1,644 
CIRCULATION 


PIT AND QUARRY 's total net paid cir 
culation is now at an all-time peak—over 
11,000. It reaches all key individuals who 
have the power to buy or specify your 
product 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


(See charts at bottom of page) 


SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


PIT AND QUARRY editors travel con 
stantly for editorial materia] for publica- 
tion and for editorial surveys which are 
made to determine trends and industry 
conditions In addition, market surveys 
covering most of the important equip- 
ment bought by the industry are avail- 
able to advertisers and prospective ad- 
vertisers 


STAFF 


Throughout the life of the magazine thers 
has been no change in ownership, little 
management change and few changes in 
editorial personnel Average length of 
service is exceptional 


W. E. Trauffer, Editor, civil engineer, has 
had over 20 years of experience in contact 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SO. CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Ave. 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA, 825 N. Magnolia Ave. 











Compare before you buy! 10 year Record 


Facts on prt AND QuarRY 


and how it serves the Billion Dollar Pit and Quarry 
and Associated Industries . . . 





LEADS IN EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 


A great many of the advertise- 
ments appearing in PIT AND 
QUARRY are exclusive. That is, 
even though other advertising 
media is available, a majority of 
the advertisers in the aggregate 
industry feel that Pes AND 
QUARRY does the job well enough 
alone and therefore do not use 
other publications 

This significant difference has been 
growing at an increasing rate, and 
at a widening ratio. 

For the period, July, 1948 to June, 
1949, inclusive, PIT AND QUARRY 
had 135 exclusive advertisers and 
Rock Products, 55 











ing the industries covered by P&Q 
through visits to plants, and offices, at- 
tendance at technical meetings and con- 
ventions, etc. In this time he has visited 
and personally inspected more non-metal 
lic-mineral plants in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico than any other man 
Over 1,200 of his articles on the industry's 
technology have appeared in PIT AND 
QUARRY during the past 21 years. 

Wm. A. Avery, a civil engineer, Field 
Engineering Editor, brought to P&Q five 
years ago a wide background in engineer- 
ing and in the steel industry, one of the 
major users of non-metallics. 

Harry F. Utley, Pacific Coast Editor, has 
been a member of the staff since 1932. He 
had a background of experience with the 
Portland Cement Association and in the 
concrete products industry before joining 
the staff. 

Harold R. Drimilla, Research Editor of 
PIT AND QUARRY, and Production Edi- 
tor of the PIT AND QUARRY HAND- 
BOOK, has had many years experience as 
a newspaper and magazine writer and 
editor, and in work in the engineering 
field. 

Edward J. Brunenkant, Field Editor, 
whose combination of engineering train- 
ing and writing experience makes him a 
valuable member of the staff. 

Marie E. Ansel, Associate Editor, who is 
responsible for news, departments, and 
the production end of PIT AND QUARRY 
has had years of experience in newspaper 
and magazine writing, layout and pro- 


duction work 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. @ 


CLEVELAND 14, 465 The Arcade 
SEATTLE I, WASH., Terminal Sales Bldg. 
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TENERAL STATISTICS FOR “HE 





CONCRETE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION AND SELECTED STATES: 1947 


(Money figures in millions) 












































= 
Production and 
All employees Cost of 
aahen related workers materials, 
Geographic division of Number Numb Value fuel Value of 
P St ae I er a I 
and State establish-| (average Ps poses (averens Wages, added by |electricity, products 
ments for the —_— for the total | manufacturel/ and shipped 
year) year) contract 
work 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL.... » LSE 46,621 $106.5 41,557 $88.5 $202.8 $126.9 $329.7 
Meow Englandeccccccccscessccccccccces 24 »475 5.9 1,298 5.1 7.6 4.7 12.3 
MRSSRONUSOEES. occ ccs ccccccccccces 100 753 2 669 1.6 4.C 2.2 2 
A RN. bin cs bubesedebete 5 ,415 lt. 6,534 14.9 34.5 2.8 55.8 
DE iisténinicesudeenbiasdonss 92 2,322 r 2,035 5.0 1 6.9 18.0 
Baw JOP e cc cccccccescccccccccccs 183 1,95) 4.8 1,737 4.0 10.4 5.8 16.2 
Permeylvaniaescccscccsccesccccccscs 388 3,140 7.1 2,762 5.9 13.0 6.6 21.6 
Bast North Central.ccccccssecssesecs 1,562 9,861 25.0 8,595 20.5 48.7 29.0 77.7 
iiidisacavunesmes sednnuesintd 399 2, 760 6.9 2,383 5.6 13.6 8.0 21.6 
InddanBecccccscccccsscccecccscece ° 240 1,450 5.4 1,277 2.8 5.8 5.4 9.2 
ThLinodsecccccecccsccescscccccece ° 304 1,869 4.7 1,595 3.8 8.9 5.4 14.3 
A icnsins ic dadienedhbaeds 418 >, S25 6.7 2,264 5.7 13.8 8.7 22.5 
WISCONBIMe cccccccsscscccscccsecce ° 201 1,257 3.5 1,078 2.6 6.6 3.5 10.1 
West North Central......cecsccsseses 781 4,521 10.1 3, 984 8.2 18.6 11.4 50.0 
Minnesota....- TITTTTTITTTT TTT itt 241 1,512 3.5 1,363 2.9 6.5 3.8 10.3 
TOUR cccccccecsscccccccscccccecece 162 856 1.8 754 1.5 5.2 2.2 4 
Mi eeourd.ccccccccccccccccccccceces 138 1,042 2. 882 1.7 4.4 2.6 0 
South Atlantic....ssescesesseeees eee 1,089 8,833 16.5 7,977 13.7 31.9 22.3 $4.2 
Maryland.cscscccecessecsseeeesees ° 91 866 1.9 7587 1.5 3.9 3.1 0 
cchnccandsbiannedues 16) 1,510 2.9 1,341 2.2 5.7 3.4 s 
North Carolin@...cccsscsescccscecs 160 1,437 2.4 1,285 2.1 4. 3.7 4 
East South Central....seceessessess ° 430 3,624 6.3 3,510 5.5 13.3 8.7 2.C 
OUMISBSES cc ccccccccccccccccecccece 156 1,309 2.5 1,189 2.0 4.9 3.4 6.3 
AlLADOMBc cc cccccescccscccsesscocese 114 1,163 2.0 1,062 1.7 4.2 2.6 
West South Central......scceseeccees 405 3,324 5.8 3,007 4.8 11.2 742 16.4 
TOMMScccccccccccecsecesecscesecece ° 221 1,882 3.5 1,698 2.7 6.4 3. 10.2 
I iin cad even rdndiakesion 248 1,614 4.2 1,554 3.4 7.9 5.0 lz 
PRCUL IC. cccccccccccccccccccscccsoccs 636 5, 956 16.6 5,278 4.6 29.1 17.35 46.4 
Gali farmids occccccccccccccssccccce 457 4,620 12.9 4,112 1.5 22.5 13.7 36.2 
3/ Value of shipments less cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract wrk. 
ing the year, followed by Georgia, fabricated building materials, valued at 1947. Expenditures for new plant and 
Ohio, Florida and California. These $118,412,000, and 211,000 short tons of equipment in 1947 were $13.2 million 


five States accounted for 41 percent of 
the total brick output during the year. 

Production of concrete sewer and 
culvert pipe in the United States in 
1946 totaled 2,195,817 short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
Of this output, 1,478,361 tons, or 67 
percent represented culvert pipe, while 
sewer pipe production amounted to 
717,456 tons, or 33 percent of the total. 

Concrete sewer or culvert pipe was 
reported produced by 338 companies 
operating 484 plants during the year. 
Of this number, 294 reported the pro- 
duction of concrete sewer pipe and 441 
plants reported producing concrete 
culvert pipe; these numbers represent 
increases of 20 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively, over the number of pro- 
ducing plants in 1939. Of the total 
number of sewer or culvert pipe plants, 
79 started production in 1945 or 1946 
and accounted for 6 percent of the 
total 1946 output of sewer pipe and 5 
percent of the total culvert pipe pro- 
duction. 


Gypsum Products 


The gypsum products industry had 
establishments in 1947 with ship- 
ments valued at $127,543,000, accord- 
ing to the Census of Manufactures. 
These shipments included 5,522,000 
short tons of building plasters and pre- 
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industrial plasters valued at $3,569,- 
000. These plants also shipped other 
calcined gypsum products valued at $1,- 
249,000, uncalcined gypsum valued at 
$3,131,000 and miscellaneous products, 
principally gypsum paints, valued at 
$1,182,000. 

The industry had 7,472 employes in 
1947 with a payroll of $21,384,000. Cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $59,664,000. 
Value added by manufacture was $67,- 
79,000 and expenditures for new plant 
and equipment, $24,286,000. 

Major producers are concentrated 
in six states: California, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, New York and Texas. 


Mineral Wool 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 91 establishments in the mineral 
wool industry, compared with 49 in 
1939, the previous census year. Em- 
ployes in 1947 numbered 8,874, and the 
payroll was $22.9 million. 

The number of production workers 
was 7,363; payroll, $18.2 million; man- 
hours, 15.5 million. 

The cost of materials, fuel, electricity, 
and contract work increased from $3.4 
million in 1939 to $36.3 million in 1947. 
Value added by manufacture rose from 
$4.5 million in 1939 to $36.8 million in 


Value of shipments was $73.1 million, 
compared with $7.9 million in 1939 

Shipments of wool for insulation of 
dwellings and commercial structures 
amounted to $44,264,000 in 1947, while 
shipments for insulation of installed in- 
dustrial equipment such as boilers, hot 
ducts, ete., accounted for only 
641,400. 


$13,- 


Dimension Stone 


The cut stone and stone products field 
had 640 establishments in 1947, ship- 
ments being valued at $67.2 millicn. 
Monumental stone accounted for more 
than half of this sum. Shipments agere- 
gated 1,419,000 tons. 


Associations 


American Concrete Institute, 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 


American Concrete Pipe Assn., 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


American Granite Assn., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave. 
New York. 


Cast Stone Institute, P. O. Box 66, 
New Haven 3. 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 





THE CONCRETE PRODUCTS MARKET 


steadily growing with new uses and increased acceptance of existing products 
and further expanding with additional developments. Output is at highest rate 
in history and further growth is assured. 








Qi Steadily Growing Industry and 


. with greatest reader coverage 


of virtually all the estimated 1606 ready-mix units, 5,700 block and brick 
producers, 400 concrete pipe plants, 600 burial vault makers and 500 pro- 
ducers of other products. Total producers are adjusted for dual products 
at 7,800. 


One or more copies is delivered at an organization level having buying 
influence. Total combined distribution (including Rock Products with which 
Concrete Products is bound in 14,126 copies) is 23,243 for 6 mo. avg., 
ABC-CCA June 1949 Statements. This completely covers current and pros- 
pective producers. Active ready-mix plants receive 3,024 copies; concrete 
products plants of all classes receive 10,351 copies. 


. at lowest advertising cost 


with complete coverage of every buying influence and deep penetration to 
every specifying level, Concrete Products offers the lowest cost per page 
per thousand readers. There is a plus value in the contacts made who are 
not now industry producers. (See Trends). 


. through editorial leadership 


under the same able guidance of the engineer-editors who have made Rock 
Products the authority in the nonmetallic minerals industry, Concrete Prod- 
ucts provides the guidance to further industry growth and the answers to 
industry problems, such as (I) greater production at reduced manufacturing 
cost; (2) to maintain and extend present markets; (3) to continue improving 
product quality and (4) to find and evaluate new items. 


Through editorial guidance to the entire industry, reader-buyer 
loyalties have been developed that provide potent market influ- 
ence and lowest cost advertising coverage. 


Concrete Prooucts 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Cleveland Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Products of the industry are concrete block 
and brick; flooring, roofing, joists and lintels; 
concrete pipe, drain and sewer tile, etc. 
and ready-mixed concrete which is com- 
pounded fo specification in central batching 
plants. 


Serves a wide group of contractors includ- 
ing the building and highway groups as well 
as building supply dealers. 


Growth of the industry has been rapid with 
an estimated 134%, production increase in 
past three years. In 1950 an estimated mini- 
mum of 24% of cement shipped will be used 
in ready-mixed and concrete products pro- 
duction. 


Trends in the industry are toward consolida- 
tion of smaller plants and expansion of larger 
producing units. Addition of ready-mix and 
concrete products service by aggregates 
producers continues and indicates further 
industry expansion. 


Outlook is for continued increase in pro- 
duction to meet demand for building con- 
struction, highway repair, etc. Manufacturing 
programs will be in the direction of more 
efficient production of better quality with 
mechanization approaching an optimum. 


Needed new equipment will include in- 
struments and testing apparatus as well 
as block, brick, pipe and tile machines 
and forms; batchers, mixers, curing kilns; 
conveyors, lift trucks and materials han- 
dling equipment as well as transport and 
power units. In the main, all raw materi- 
als are purchased. They include cement, 
aggregates —both regular and light- 
weight, as well as slag, cinders, etc. 


Concrete Products has prepared a study 
of industry activity—"Concrete Products 
Industry Production Estimates—1950.” It 
enumerates plant count, where they are 
and what they will produce. Manufac- 
turers and their agencies are invited to 
investigate this data and evaluate mar- 
kets for their products. 
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Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 

Cinder Concrete Products Assn., 
P. O. Box 95, Primos, Pa. 

Gypsum Assn., 330 S. Wells St., 
Chicago. 

Monument Builders of America, 20 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Concrete Masonry Assn., 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


National Industrial Sand Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Mineral Wool Assn., 1270 
Avenue of America, New~ York 20. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 


Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. O. Box 
216, Saginaw, Mich. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Chemical & Engineering News. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
Concrete. 

(See ENGINEERING 
Concrete Industries 
Clark S8St., Chicago 5 
plete Service Publishing Co Est. 1939 
Distributed in two ways: (1) as part of 
Pit and Quarry Handbook, (2) as sep- 
arate publication. Subscription: (1) as 
part of Pit and Quarry Handbook free 
to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete, $15 to others; 
(2) as separate publication, $1 to manu- 
facturers of concrete products and ready- 





CONSTRUCTION. ) 


Yearbook, 535 S 
Published by Com- 








mixed concrete. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Feb. 1 Forms 
close Dec. 1. Agency discounts. none 


Circulation, 1948 edition, Sworn: (1) as 
section of Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
4.532; (2) separate publication, 3.500. (As 
Concrete Industries Yearbook’s CCA cir- 


culation is the same as that of Pit and 

Quarry Handbook, see that pub for 

breakdown.) Circulation as separate pub- 

lication: Cement, 335: concrete products 

mfrs., 1,478; ready-mixed concrete mfrs., 
1,222; others, 465. Rates per edition— 

1 Edition 3 Editions 

l page £400.00 $325.00 

3 pages 325.00 275.00 
Sor more pages 240.00 210.00 


Standard red, $60 


Conerete Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 5 Published by Complete Serv- 
ice Pub. Co Est. 1937. Distributed in 
two ways (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, (2) as separate publication. Sub- 
scription (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, $3: (2) as separate publication 
free to manufacturers of concrete prod- 
ucts and ready-mixed concrete Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished st. Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation: (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, 10,854; gross, 12.032; (2) as sep- 
arate publication, Jan., 1949, 9,119; gross, 
9.507. (As Concrete Manufacturer's paid 
ABC circulation is the same as that of 
Pit and Quarry, see that pub. for break- 


down.) Controlled circulation: Concrete 
products mfrs., 7,878; ready-mixed con 
crete mfrs., 1.299. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$375.00 $225.00 $130.00 
GY 335.00 200.00 120.00 
12 300.00 180.00 105.00 
Standard red, blue, orange, green, yel 


low, $75: bleed, $60 


CCA 
Jackson Blivd., 


Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Est. 1903. Trim size, 84%x11% 


Conerete Products, 309 W 
Chicago 6 
Pub. Corp 





Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, as section of Rock Prod- 
ucts, 14,034; gross, 15.878; separate 
publication (controlled), 9,054; gross, 
9,402. As Concrete Products’ cir- 
culation is the same as that of Rock 
Products, see that listing for breakdown 
Controlled circulation Concrete prod- 
ucts, 6,590; ready-mixed concrete, 1,837; 
others, 622. Rates— 
Times I Page 

1 $375.00 

6 335.00 

12 310.00 
Standard red, orange, 
low, $80; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see page 133 


Forms 


% Page 
$130.00 
115.00 
100.00 
green, yel- 


% Page 
$225.00 
195.00 
180.00 
blue, 


CCA 


Engineer, 
Wilmington 99, 


Delaware Trust 
Del. Published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Est. 1923. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page. 7%x1l0%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan.-Feb. Forms close 


Explosives 
Blde., 


15th prec. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
culation, 9,623; gross, 11,127. Coal min- 
ing, 1,955; metallic and non-metallic 
mining, 1,938; contracting-engineering 
and road building, 2.945: quarrying, 
1,072; others, 1,761. Rates—- 
Times 1 Page % Pasre % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 35.00 
6 180.00 110.00 60.00 
12 160.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PrRocrss INDUSTRIES.) 





Journal of American Concrete Institute, 








717 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published by American Concrete Insti- 
tute. Est. 1929. Subscription, $10. Type 
page, 4%x7\%. Published monthly, Sept. 
to June. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Sworn, 5.307. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
3 145.00 82.50 47.50 
6 135.00 77.50 45.00 


Standard colors, $35 


Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 
5 Published by Complete Service Pub. 
Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,854; gross, 12,032. An- 
alysis of producer circulation by indus- 
tries: Cement, 1,254; crushed stone (in- 
cluding slag), 1,776; crushed stone and 
lime, 391; sand and gravel (including 
industrial sand), 2,420: concrete prod- 
ucts, 2,353; others, 759 

Analysis of producer 





circulation by 
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occupations: 





Administration and sa! 
department individuals, 4,810; produ 
tion department individuals, 2,586; co; 
panies and partnerships, 1,327. Non-pr 
ducers—Machinery and eqpt. mfrs. and 
dealers, 821; others, 880. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$300.00 $190.00 $110.0 

6 265.00 160.00 95.( 

12 240.00 145.00 80. 
Standard red, blue, orange, green r 


yellow, $75; bleed, $50. 


ror adudit.onal daca see page 131. 








CCA 


Pit and Quarry Handbook, with which is 
consolidated Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
sum, Lime, Sand, Gravel and Crushed 
Stone Plants, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 
5. Est. 1907. Subscription, $15 to nm 
producers, one copy free to plants pro- 
ducing non-metallic minerals. Trim size 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published Feb 
1. Forms close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 
none. 

Circulation, 1948 edition, 4,532; gross, 
5,103. Cement, 347; aggregates, 3.236: 
misc. non-metallic minerals, 651; others, 


308. Rates— 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 page $400.00 $325.00 
3 pages 325.00 275.00 
8 or more pages 240.00 210.00 


Standard red, $60. 
For additional data see page 135 





Rock Products, with which is incorpo- 
rated Cement and Engineering News 
and Concrete Products, 309 W. Jackson 


Bivd., Chicago 6. 
Hunter Pub. Corp. 


Published by Maclean- 
Est. 1896. Subscrip 


tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close &th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,034; gross, 15.878. Pro- 
ducers of cement, 1.635; aggregates 


6,747; ready-mixed concrete, 618; gypsun 


99; non-metallic minerals, 404; concrete 

products, 2,569. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $215.00 $1°5.00 
4 300.00 185.00 105.00 


2 270.00 170.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, green or y¢ 
low, $60: bleed, $50 

For additional data see page 128. 





Sweet's Catalog File for Builders. 
(See BUILDING.) 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See MANUFACTURING 


STONE AND MONUMENTS 


Asbestos, Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia 


INDUSTRIES. ) 











Published by Secretarial Service. Est 
1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 5x7 % 
Type page, 35x5%. Published 15th 


Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 961. Rates—l1 page, $35; ' 
page, $23; % page, $12. 





Monumental News-Review, 429 Frank!in 





St., Buffalo 2. Published by Monumenta! 
News-Review, Inc. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
8x11. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulati 
3,208. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45 
6 110.00 65.00 40 
12 100.00 60.00 35.! 
Standard color, $30. 
Ohio Monument Builder, 240 E. Mound 
St., Columbus 15. Ohio. Published 
Monument Builders of Ohio. Est. 195' 


Subscription, $1. Trim size, 54x8%. T) 


page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ci! 
culation, 500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 
6 10.00 7.50 
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Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost! 














GS REASONS wuy tHE HANDBOOK 
ATTRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING — PRODUCES MORE SALES 








IT’S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL. 
When operators seek solutions to definite problems, 
your catalog advertisement faces authoritative infor- 
mation dealing with the very process your product 
is designed to improve. 






9.00 i i 


Monnens en 





PPD PILED ON Opti n: 






































IT’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 


refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine mat- 


Produces more Sales for Every Advertising 2 ict. ieee te Sppiies ond equipment 
Dollar Spent in this Billion Dollar Industry irs « omectony oF tne imoustay. 


All plants and executive personnel represented, In- 
dexed and classified. Used frequently for sales and 
advertising lists. 





I'he Handbook enjoys the confidence of the 

industry—each yearly edition is completely 

revised and re-edited by leading authori ppg aN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross-reference 

ties. That’s why the Handbook is thumbed to your catalog advertisement Increases effective- 

the year ‘round. = 

Manufacturers are urged to tell their com- 

os plete product story in this successful sales T'§ A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu- 

maintenance methods. producer. Spot your catalog copy in every  facturer when only the trade name is known. 
Consequently, your catalog advertisement, product section that deals with your equip- 


facing an authoritative technical article ment. Put your sales message in Pit and {T’§ THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY ANNUAL. 


ve Pit and Quarry Handbook’s unique edi- 
Stk torial advertising tie-in helps sell your 
products . . . brings buyers and manufac 
turers together for mutual benefit. The 
men who read the Handbook consult it fér 
rete 2 purpose—because it is a constant source 

of tested ideas and practical operating and 


dealing with the problem your product is Quarry Handbook where it will do the Consulted regularly throughout the year, It serves 
designed to solve, strikes the reader at the most good for the longest period of time. as a constant sales producer for !2 full months. 
exact moment he is most inclined to buy. The opportunity to place your product 


story before the industry's active buyers {[T REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS 
comes but once a year... and at ONE low in the field. Placed in the hands of nearly 5,000 
cost. There is still time to send copy for ‘CCA) top executives in the nonmetallic-minerals 


the 1950 Handbook—closing December Ist. industries. 
-_- 


Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook IT HAS 26 SPECIALIZED SECTIONS. There is 


30 PIT AND OUARRY HAN DBOOK a section devoted to the specific type of operation 


your product is designed to service. 
538 S. CLARK STREET . HICAGO 5, ILL. 
ote NEW Y . THE 1950 HANDBOOK I$ THE 43rd EDITION. 
ORK 17, 101 Park Avenue CLEVELAND 14, 465 The Arcade = enjoys the confidence of the Industry. Its estab- 
PACIFIC COAST: 820 N. Magnolia Ave., Whittier, Calif. lished reputation assures a welcome reception by 


Terminal Sales Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash old-timers and newcomers alike, in the field. 


rhat’s how this editorial-advertising tie-in 

. places your product on display in the Show 

fac Window of the Industry every single day 
for one solid year. 





PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE BILLION-DOLLAR NONMETALLIC-MINERALS INDUSTRY 


Burning and Cooling—Kilns, kettles, coolers, preheaters, recuperators, 
oll-burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control Instruments, etc. 


Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers 


Overburden Removal—Shovels, trucks, tractors, wheel-scrapers, bull- 
dozers, dump wagons, truck buokets, draglines, cableways, etc. 


Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole drills, air-drills, compressors, explo- 
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sives, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
dump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc. 


Trans portation—I\ndustrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec- 
tric locomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
Gump wagons, truck buckets, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. 


Crushing and Crinding—Crushers (jaw, gpctory, disk, roll, etc.), pulver- 
ting mills (hammer, bail, tube, rod, roller, etc.), feeders, weighing and 
proportioning feeders, alr-separators, portable crushing plants, etc. 


Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pan, chaln-drag, 
shaker, pneumatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, screw, dewatering, etc.), 
bulk-material handling equipment, weighing-in-transit equipment, etc. 


Screening and Classifying—Grizzlles, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv- 
ng), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers, 
hydroseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers, 
sprays, portable screening plants, etc. 


transformers, switchgear, contro! apparatus, etc.; Internal-combustion an 
steam engines; boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed-reducers, transmission 
belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 

Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc. 

Dust Collection—Dust arresters and collectors, fans, blowers, electrical 
precipitators, etc. 

Storage and Packing—Sllos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, conveyors, 
stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-packers, car loaders and 
unloaders, scales, bin-level Indicators, chutes, etc. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminised Aggregates—Trucks, truck-mixers, 
bins, batchers, control apparatus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com- 
pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc. 

Concrete Products—Mixers, bins, brick and block machines, vibrators, 
electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks, pipe machines, 
tile machines, molds, pallets, etc. 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


The National Authority in the Nonmetallic-Minerals Industry 















Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 





Preliminary figures from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures gave the fol- 


lowing figures for some divisions of 
the-ceramics industry: 
No. of Shipments 
Est $ (Million) 

Flat glass 4 242.8 
Glass containers 87 122.6 
Products of purchased 

glass 1,054 199.8 
Pressed and blown glass 

ware, n. @. ¢ » 1e6 234.8 
China tableware , 25 10.7 
Porcelain enamel 0 71.! 
Clay floor and wall tile 37 41.0 
Vitreou china food 1 I 

ils 27 43.2 
China decorating for the 

trade ‘ FY 8.4 
Pottery product not 

elsewhere classified i) 2 
Porcelain electrical 

supplies 0 71.5 


These figures represent gains of from 
80 to 300° over 1939, the last census 
year. 

The ceramic industry is settling into 
a normal stride. Some order backlogs 
that piled up during the war are still 
unfilled in a few of the fine china din- 
nerware plants but, in general, supply 
is abreast of demand and price is again 
a factor. 

A goodly portion of the industry is 
tied to construction where demand 
promises to continue strong for years to 
come. All types of construction are a 
prime market for ceramics. The ceram- 
ics involved are floor and wall tile, glass, 
sanitaryware, electrical porcelain and 
porcelain enameled products. 


Porcelain Enamel 

Architectural enamel for exterior and 
interiors of buildings has reached a 
new high in development. Since it can 
be installed at prices almost equivalent 
to other types of materials, it is getting 
more attention from architects than 
ever before. 

Factory built porcelain enameled 
houses are gradually winning accept- 
ance. One huge plant alone gives prom- 
of requiring raw materials which 
will double the needs of the porcelain 
enamel division of the industry. The 
development of thinner coats of porce- 


ise 


lain enamel and lower temperature 
enamels promises to make this mate- 
rial universal as a steel coating far 


superior in weather resistance and me- 
chanical strength to all others 


Pottery Products 

The materials from which pot- 
tery products are made, such as clay, 
flint and feldspar, inexhaustible 
and low priced. Any shape or size can 
now be made out of pottery. From 
abrasive resistant parts to the most 
decorative, they can be made from flint, 
clay and feldspar. 


raw 


are 


Dinnerware: The dinnerware indus- 
try is anticipating competition from 
prewar sources which are reappearing 
upon the market horizon. There is the 
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old problem of how to meet prices of 
cheaply-produced foreign ware with 
high-priced labor. There is a new angle, 
however. This is the rapid progress 
in developing designs and patterns 
which American homemakers prefer. 

Plant improvements, new plants, and 
new automatic equipment are invest- 
ments which will help keep costs in line. 

Artware: The artware industry is 
1.000% larger than in 1940. Out of 
this group has ccme a crop of new 
plants which survived the rigors of 
postwar competition and are now a 
strong and vital part of the industry. 

Technological developments have 
made possible the production of art- 
ware far superior to that imported 
from Europe. The industry should do 
between $60 and $80 million worth of 
business this year, with 1,600 potteries. 

Electrical Porcelain: While this 
product is identified closely with con- 
struction, electrification also takes a 
large share of production. 

The defense program will stimulate 
demand for the finer electrical porce- 
lain, such steatite for radar, tele- 
vision, radio and other fine instru- 
ments used by the forces. 

Stoneware: The development of the 
synthetic rubber progvam, and the 
greater use of chemicals require the 
use of stoneware for transportation and 
production. No other materials stand 
up under conditions existing in syn- 
thetic chemical plants, so that stone- 
ware pipes, valves, and containers 
enjov a monopoly. 

Floor and Wall Tile: This industry 
produced 105 million sq. ft. of floor tile 
last year, and will add 25% this year. 
The potential market is 400 million sq. 
ft. Expansion will take place as rap- 
idly as equipment and financing are 
available. A strong promotion pro- 
gram is under way. 

Sanitaryware: Present production 
is at capacity, and the building pro- 
gram will require an expansion. Sev- 
eral plants have already been built and 
others are being planned. 


Glass 


Glass production during the past four 
years has exceeded all previous peaks. 
Production of glass containers in 1947, 
for example was 110 million gross, 


as 


compared with a prewar output of 53 
million. Since then container prod 
tion has dropped to a more normal level] 
but one considerably above prewar. 
The intensive campaign for the one- 
way light weight beverage bottle is pay- 
ing dividends. 

The automobile industry and building 
are consuming all available quantities 
of flat glass. The development of 
double glazing—two sheets hermetically 
sealed with a space between—has cre- 
ated additional demand. 

The tableware glass industry has 
developed glass of high quality and is 
doing aggressive work in design, pack- 
aging and promotion. The hand-made 
glass plants undertook a publicity pro- 
gram last year which carried the story 
of American quality stemware from 
coast to coast. 

The expansion of the air forces may 
take the entire capacity of the fiber 
glass division. Fiber glass has found 
uses wherever fireproof insulating 
material is needed. Both refrigerators 
and are being insulated with 
fiber glass. It is also finding usage in 
automobile cushions, textiles, pillow 
packaging, and filters. 


Associations 
American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

Associated Glass & Pottery Manu- 
facturers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware, 34 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burch, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 
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Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Ceramic Soctety Bulletin. 2525 
N. High St., Columbus 2. Ohio. Published 
by American Ceramie Soctety. Fst. 1922. 
Subscription, $6. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 21st. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation, Sworn, 
5.007; gross, 5.208, Ceramic engineers, 
1,126: plant mers., 703: research, 642; 
officers, 943; chemists, 240; student engi- 
neers, 846; others, 596 Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 4% P 

1 $175.00 $120.00 $ 65 

6 125.90 89.00 45 

12 190.00 60.00 35 
Standard red, $35: bleed, $10. 
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American Glass Review, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Comm: 
Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 d: 
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Refractories 22%, 
Glass 21%, 
Whitewares 20%, 
Structural Clay Products 9°/, 
Enamels 8%, 
Materials and Equipment 10°, 
Design 7% 
Educational yy A 
Miscellaneous '% 





ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Society holds annual meetings which are attended by more than 50% of the Society 
membership. These meetings are designed to discuss the latest trends in processes and ma- 
terials. All ceramic technical and executive personnel read The Bulletin regularly. In addi- 
tion to these meetings, the various Divisions and Local Sections of The Society meet regularly. 
These meetings offer the advertiser the advantage of personally meeting the readers of the 
publication. The various campaigns gain added impetus from discussions at these meetings. 


EXHIBITS 

The Society has held exhibits at past meetings. These industry-wide shows permit the adver- 
tiser to reinforce his campaign in the publication by presenting his products personally to 
all in attendance. This personal contact between the advertiser and Bulletin reader is in- 
valuable. It enables the advertiser to have a definite, first-hand knowledge of the industry. 


This service is ready-made for Bulletin advertisers. 


CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


The Society has a corporate membership of more than 365. These companies are vitally 
interested in advancing research work in the ceramic field. They represent the bulk of the 
industry. Contacting them is vital to the success of the advertiser who wishes to reach the 
ceramic field. Members in these corporations are readers of Society publications. Moreover, 
these members without exception constitute executive personnel within the corporations. 
Each corporation member receives a bound volume of Society publications yearly. This gives 


added life to all advertisements. 


EDITORIAL DOMINANCE 


The American Ceramic Society publications have been and are being cited as text-book 
material by ceramic departments in Universities throughout the United States. Complete 
reference libraries of all Society publications are maintained by all research laboratories in 
the field. The Bulletin regularly carries technical papers which are read with interest and are 
referred to many times. This prolongs the effectiveness of advertisements appearing in The 


Bulletin. 


THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


2525 North High Street, Dept. C. B. Columbus 2, Ohio 
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Chemical Process Industries 





(See also Brick and Clay Products: Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics; and other specific industries) 


What are the chemical process indus- 
tries? They are the industries that em- 
brace all types of manufacture engaged 
in processing chemical raw materials 
and turning out finished products in 
which the use of chemicals is essential. 
Included are many varied products. 
Finished products include soap, syn- 
thetic fibers, fertilizers, paints, explo- 
sives, pulp and paper, glass, synthetic 
rubber, refined petroleum products, 
plastics, leather, dyeing and printing 
textiles. All these plants are tied to- 
gether through the use of many identi- 
cal operations with chemical engineer- 
ing as the common denominator of pro- 
duction efficiency. 

Since the end of the war, the chemi- 
cal process industries have been setting 
a new record one year after the other. 
Value of output in this group has 
passed $30 billion per year. Complete 














Chemical Process Industries in 1947 


(Incompl] 

No. 0 

Est. 

Coke ovens industries............. 167 
Drugs, medicines, cosmetics........ 1,973 
SE in one sic kc bie hams ba bine Seen 155 
a ere 561 
Pee Mee WE oa cc cevcewces 1,291 
CE MN occ k sw peceineewes 891 
Petroleum products ............... 437 
EE CIN Ss og wikis eee oe nele ee 38 
Soap and cleaning compounds...... 1,287 
PE A A, wacdvendesiakanee 1,174 
SE er ree re 853 


ete) 


f Wage 


Earners 


34,416 
70,161 
30,639 
48,627 
34,693 
173,096 
113,847 
57,857 
28,284 
14,433 
194,447 


Cost of Value of 
Materials Shipments 
$( Million) 
762.7 1,040.9 
568.8 1,518.4 
161.0 408.9 
666.3 1,070.1 
779.2 1,248.8 
2,285.5 3,751.6 
5,129.2 6,623.7 
262.6 705.3 
767.3 1,347.4 
199.8 393.2 
1,523.2 2,735.7 








THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES MARKET 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


TEAM BUYING 


—an important characteristic of the chemical and process industries 



























“It is abundantly clear that the product and process development in general 
of the mid-twentieth century is carried out through a pattern of organized 

highly coordinated group effort. The garret inventor and the solitary whit 
coated chemist, working in isolation, are as out-dated as the buggy whip as an 
important modus operandi for 1949. The much greater efficiency per man in 
getting things done is the factor that in our opinion underlies this fundamental 
change over the past 100 years. Today, it is hopeless to expect the far-reach 
ramparts of chemical technology to be manned by a single individw 


I&EC, August, 194 
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Investigation of any chemical and process industries plant will bear out the fact that every operation is 
carried out by the integrated work of a team of men. Each man has his own specialties, but each slants 
his specialties towards the project under way. The men who comprise the team are conventionally 


grouped into seven specifying categories: 


Has the final say on all major expenditures made in plant or laboratory . . . usually 
Cc Official comes up from the production ranks, trained in or dealing with chemistry or chemical 
ompany cla engineering. His decisions are usually influenced by the findings of the other six 


members of the seven-man team. 


Works Executive Is boss of the plant, supervises all specifications and recommendations. 


Is the team member in charge of a production activity. Is more familiar with the 


Foreman or Supervisor , 
practical performance of equipment and materials used. 


An operating or design technologist, he pays particular attention to the mechanical 
needs ot the process. 


Plant Engineer 


Plant Chemist Equally concerned with design and operation, he pays particular attention to the 
physical and chemical requirements of the process. 


; 


He and his staff develop new methods and processes which influence the selection of 


Research Director | 
equipment and materials for producing new and improved products and processes 


An individual or firm called in either as expert advisers or to plan and execute new 
Consultant products, new methods of manufacture, equipment design, plant design and constru: 
tion. Supplements the work of any or all of the other six functions. 


The one common characteristic of all these title groups is that they are all professional o1 





technical men trained in or dealing with chemistry or engineering, regardless of. title. 





In order to make a sale, you must reach all or most of these seven title groups—because each 
is a specialist and the buying decision is usually the sum total of a number of detailed decisions. 


This fact is probably the most important single marketing characteristic of the chemical and 


American Chemical Society Publications | - 
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1 — Since the seven-man team of the chemical and process industries must be ever on the alert for the newest 
in ideas and developments, procedures and methods, the professional magazines which they read are 
n extremely important working tools for them. 
n A 
tal 
al —_ : 7 7 " - P . , . . ‘ 
F Of the ten U.S. publications serving the field, five are published by the American Chemical Society 
ss have the Society’s reservoir of complete information on world-wide developments plus the efforts of 
technically-experienced staffs and collaborators backing up their editorial programs. 
> Here’s what the five ACS publications have to offer: | 
ts 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
) Only weekly newsmagazine of the chemical and process 
industries v prvk 
Largest paid circulation in the world vs _ 
Greatest plant coverage 
: Greatest plant penetration aad 
Greatest number of buying and specifying factors 
” Greatest industry coverave Largest inquiry- producing trade 
Greatest industry penetration biiceti . ay feld 
Dost ahaustiohen wleiiditen publication in any hel 
Greatest page-by-page readership (over 200.000 per year). 
Lowest advertising cost per M 
" The magazine used most for materia!s and equipment specifica 
tion at the origina! application stage 
Greatest source of original chemical engineering in 
formation 
al Broadest editorial coverage by each industry and subject 


: ANALYTICAL 


—— 


TEAM SELLING 


—key to effective m2d.a selection 


Exclusive and complete “firsts” on new 
Exclus ve pilot plant articles in every issue 


Exclusive first rights to presented papers from the ACS 
Greatest number of editorial pages of all design and pro- 


duction papers 
Greatest repeated readership 
Highest “original application” readership 


Highest inquiries per release for manufacturers’ technical data 
renewal rate of any design and pro- 


H:ghest sustained ABC 
duction paper 
Highest sustained circulation over last 15 years 


Highest foreign circulation 


Subscription rates never included with dues since 1933 


No premium sales 

No subscription salesmen 

No multi-year subscriptions 

No expired subscription carried over 90 days 


processes 


Lowest cost per M of design and production papers 


JOURNAL OF THE 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 


are CHEMISTRY 
. soc 
Only magazine devoted exclus- IETY 
° t yrocec s and tech- 
vel » new pr lure ine —_ or iwazine rev vine the ad- 
ques prima of nteres te vaaiines Gn teenie aioe. 
e men whe 1 any was on- 1 researc] Serves thos who 
rape a = a , - es ae eine re working on pul scie if 
mire WW WK remos author eories priot t} aduntein 
tv on nalvt research - 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 


CHEMIE: The “‘key to the world’s chemical 
nee" literature Only m®%gazine ab- 
> stractine all significant articles 
oO chemical science published 
throughout the world Has larg- 
est number of editorial pages of 
all chemical and process indus 

tries publ 











JUST PUBLISHED — Advertisers’ Manual to the Chemical and Process 
Industries —. guide to the chemical and process industries—what makes them tick, who 
operates them, how advertisers can best penetrate them. 


Write Promotion Department, American Chemical Society Publications, Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Primary Uses for Leading Chemicals 






























































































































































ALLOCATIONS OF WORMAL BUTYL ALCCHOL 
January 1, 1944 - June 3, 1945 
(Tousands of pounds} ALLOCATIONS OF PHENOL: 1944 ? 
(Thousands of pounds) 
Total January 1 - July 1 - Jamary 1 - Use Amount 

Use genet, | Seneed June DO, Decesber 31, June 30, bemieet 

1945 19k 19ele TOTAL ALLOCATIONS 205,286 190.9 

Total Allocations...... 256,090 100.0 68,099 66,026 61,965 Direct military Y 20,702 10.1 

r 
Direct military )/..........+. 2 0.0 2 -—. All re! aw 
ececccccccce eccccccece 23,578 9.2 6,018 10,975 6, 585 Phenolic resins hg He 
Other escential..,.... eeccecee 232,510 90.8 62,079 75,052 75,380 Chemical mamifacture 2/ 11,606 5.7 
Chemical manufacture....... - | 151,272 59.1 %, 216 49,480 47,476 Salicylates 1,26 5.6 
BD GBSRRIBs cccccccceces 75,060 29.3 25,687 22, hb 26,627 Petroleus ref 10,857 5.2 
Dibutyl phthalate......... 48,032 18.8 4,71 17,100 11,%1 Disinfectants and insecticides 4/ 5,707 2.8 
Other butyl] derivatives 2/| 28,180 11.0 9,638 9,6™% 6,98 Triphenyl phosphate and other , ; 

Lacquer solvente..........++ | 39,268 15.3 14, 580 12,5% 12,152 plasticisers 4,585 2.2 
Aireraft costings......... | mim 8.5 2,940 7,388 5,3 Toluene extraction 4, 262 2.1 
Ammunition coatings....... | 2,600 1.0 935 605 1,060 Dyes and inks 2,187 li 
Textiles and leather...... | 7% 0.3 256 186 352 Medicinals, other than salicylates 1,733 0.8 
Dyes and penetrantes....... 1,478 0.5 $80 305 393 Miscellaneous uses and small orders 2,121 1.1 
Other protective coatings. 12,625 5.0 5,869 3,852 4, 9h . . 

OCUNOP USO... .cccccccecserss 41,970 16.4 13,183 13,035 15,752 
Reine and ingtie’.<:-::| “PMs “38 “Ram | “ate Rigo | Eeates Ststitated pn 

ography and filas..... 9 7% 685 770 : 
Hydraulic braim fluide....| 2,867 Lal 1,385 678 104 —— Se See ae Se SOO ant afk, etening extetate. 
Ci) edditives..........++. 686 0.3 207 265 Pere —_ oasomanen 

Miscellaneous uses and } 
amall orders }/...---+--: | 29,009} 32.3 8,037 9,298 11,7% ALLOCATIONS OF PENTAERTTHRITOL: JANUARY 1, sens 30, 1985 

End-use data not available. (Thousands of pounds, all grates) 

Includes normal butyl alcohol used to make butyl cellosolve and butyl amines. 

Includes normal butyl alcoho] used to make cellulose acetate sheets, insect repellante, Total Jan. 1, | July 1,~ | Jan. 1,- 
medicinals, flotation reagents, butyric acid, cleaners and dehydrating agents, and for Use June %, Dec. 31, | June WO, 
resesreh. Amount | Percent | 19% 1obL 1 

ALLOCATIONS GF PHTHALATE PLASTICIZERS, (EXCEPT DIETHYL, DD@THYL TORAL ALLOCATIONS. ++se+eereeeeeeee | 21,602] 100.0) 7,050) 7,583) 6,569 

MTD DISUTYL PHTHALATE): 1944 
° 221 1.0 26 182 
(Thousands of pounts) ‘s 
Use - : ‘ ‘ Apount: Percent ote ws 3-3 : £ 3 oe 
‘ ° , * 
, 1,072 5.0 190 whe 
MAGI, Diese <sccccccsscecscccess 20,029 100.0 m7 is 2 2% 
Direct military v WYTTTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT 0 0.0 
Export....«.. WTTTTIITITTiTT Tt tite 224 1.1 
en  PTTTEETTELTTITIL LTTE 98.9 JANUARY 1, 1944 = JUNE 50, 1945 

Cable-lacquer and penetrante.............. 11,165 55.7 (Thousands of gallons of aixed grades) 

I ss sce emamene 4,231 21.1 

CoblaNamecccccccccccccceccccsecccsccsess 1,645 8.2 TOTAL Jan. 1 -| Jily 1 -| Jan. 1 - 

Brulsions........++ edvccceseccecooces ocece 3.9 USE June 50,/ Dec. 51,| June 50, 

Synthetic rudber.....cccececccscccceeaseees 637 3.2 Amount Percent 1845 19 1944 

Plastics. MTTTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT Tt 574 2.9 

Lacquer... op ceveccoececece Occcccesesocece 353 1.8 TOTAL ALLOCATIONS....0+seeccceeeesees 323,708 | 400.0 M508 | 41,785 37,415 

pe, SOEPPPET TET T TIT TTT TTT TET TTT TTT 268 1.3 

PEAMs occccccccecccccccccccccccccccccceses . 146 0.7 POTCAGR. ccccccccccccsecsesseeesescesesesess 1s9 0.1 4 65 38 

Miscellaneous uses and small orders 2/.. 16 On) | OUMOF UbOReececccccccrcceescerceececcereess | J23,547 ge 44,4 7 37,377 

Chemical us06....ccsccscccccerssccseseces tis 4. 72 29,255 

)/ End-use data not availadle. Direct military aliccations amounted to fv 17 PPPTTTITTITIITELI TTL An 69.8 29, 699 29,057 27,355 
2,000 pounds in 1943. Teopropyl SCOtate.ssccccececceceesceece 4,@6e 5.5 1,8 1,546 1,114 

2/ Includes material offered for resale. MONENELOS . ccc cccccccsecccecesesesecese 139 0.1 39 48 S2 
Other chemical uses )/.....ssecceresnee 1,800 1.4 S47 S41 mm 

TI OF GHROMIC ACID: JANUARY 1944-DECEMBER 31, 1944 TOCMMACAL USER. ccc cccccccccerececeerecees 31,289 25.5 417 0,728 6.14 
as oS ; 4s ae De-icing and antifreeses...csssesseeeee “ 9.0 oh Me Z,680 
housands of ¢c Tochaical COstingessessssesresesecsencs 4,852 3.9 1,764 1,466 1,602 

(Theusante ef pounds 1008 Cr0y) Rubbing alcohol...4...+.. 2,94) 2.4 1,728 ” $50 663 

Use Amount Percent Solvents, cleaners, blends 2,18 1.7 935 be 879 

Plastics and resing....++++ 1,056 1.6 737 598 62) 

TOTAL ALLOCATIONS )/........+.: : sa 42.395 100,0 Drugs Ond Commetice....ccscccsccseccces 1,757 1.4 863 456 458 
Textile processing. ...cscscesececeeeves 968 0.8 348 «08 230 

Eport..... eeeeereeeees te eeeeeees . 174 1.0 POCtIn GN BOL. sesesesesececrseseseees eee 0.7 361 283 as4 

Metal treatment... .....+. ee cevcccecocoseses 2,97 74.6 Gasoline antioxidants.....sseseceeesees 604 0.5 1s 214 198 

Chemics . manufacture )/.....csceecceesss : 765 4.4 Disinfectants and germicides.......s++ 477 0.4 162 108 207 

Corrosion prevention 2/...+..ssseesseeeeees 299 j 1.7 Brake flULGs...csesecescceseesesceees 475 0.4 220 10. 147 

Miscellaneous uses and small orders........ 3,186 18.3 Miecellaneous uses and emall eréere ra 3,075 2.5 1,555 1,017 S25 

}/ Excludes chromic acid used in the manufacture of other primary rf, Includes chemicals for laboratory use. 

chromium chemicals, 2/ Includes embalaing fluids. 
2/ Includes metal alloys. 
ALLOCATIONS OF DIBUTYL PHTHALATE: JANUaKY 1, 1944 - JUNE 50, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds) 
ALLOCATIGCUS OF PHOSPHORUS: 1944 
TOTAL Ja. 1 =| July 1 -]| Jan. 1 ~ (Thousands of pounds) 
June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 30 Use XC Percent 
Amount Percent 1945 : 1944 5 1944 ; = seca 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS... cc cecesccecceeccvecees 472.782 400.0 
GOT, RII ao vs cvevesciesiccccsend 72,308 | 100.0 | 20,406 | 28,195 | 19,507 

Direct milita pedseeeueestwesesbenseeance 64,190 %.0 
Simet ailitesy 2/. 58,247 74.6 | 20,868 | 22,530 | 14,649 pee een Daiicpanieocuaess 5, 507 3.0 
Foreign.....++. 2,879 3.7 1,460 i, = 10 SN <n nstnessmegcnbsacdienesthbseee () 
Other uses..... eae I are #33 4.648 NG Ee GRO accccceresesnesessoce “ 5 
Synthetic “rubber. . 4,648 wv , . 1,044 Plastics, coatings, and surface postartien. 26,255 14.8 
Insect repellante......... 3,712 4.8 3635 38 Soape and detergente...........-seeeees 19,669 0.1 
Plastics..... eeerecccoes 2,877 3.7 1,127 3,089 7x” Petroleun refining rete ok a ae 6, 681 3.8 
Locquers..... 1,956 265 689 575 692 Matches and fire retardants.......... ae 5,304 3.0 
SOLIOPNANE see seeecsresseeeeeeeeenens a a2 = 433 794 Pharmaceuticals and dentifrices............ 4,047 2.3 
Minesives. accocececeod 3 . 2 374 emall - ; 968 4.5 

etannee. ie 379 0.7 | 262 160 is? Miscellaneous uses ant orders 7, 

xtil tir eee ese ° 245 0.3 68 52 125 1 

Sable. z oa ce shal 295 0.3 as 17 13 }/ End-use data not availatle. 

scellaneous uses and small orders....... | 250 0.3 130 59 61 

1 )/ =r use-data not available. 











returns from the 1947 Census Manufac- lion in 1939. Industrial inorganic chem- over that eight year period. Paper 
tures were not available at the time ical sales totaled $673 million in 1947. and allied products have grown 375% 
this was written. However, available This was more than 220% above the _ in the same interval. 





data emphasize the rapid growth in 1939 figure. Chemical and allied prod- However, near the end of 1948 the 
some of the major components of the ucts added $5.4 billion to value by man- old buyer’s market returned, bringing 
process industries. ufacture in 1947 compared with $1.8 with it competitive selling. Business 


Fertilizer shipments exceeded $500 billion in 1939. Petroleum and coal was good in the early part of 1949 but 
million in 1947, compared with $186 mil- products showed a growth of 290% there was considerable spottiness in 
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How to cover the Chemical Judusctries ... 


COMPLETELY — EFFECTIVELY — ECONOMICALLY 


IT’S A BIG MARKET 





The chemical process industries are basic, still-growing and 
stable. They buy: 


Raw Materials... . . .$7,242,000,000 
Maintenance Materials 281,000,000 
Fuel and Power. 498,000,000 
Containers .... 305,000,000 
Transportation . 350,000,000 
Supplies and Services na ae 159,000,000 


COVERAGE THAT COUNTS 





in the process industries, 1,843 plants produce more than 
$1 million worth of materials annually; 2,978 plants fall into 
the $500,000 category. 


Cl will take your sales message into 3,552 plants estimated 
to represent 76 per cent of the industries’ total purchasing 
power. 


Here's a breakdown of calculated coverage industry-by- 
industry: 


Peed PRGRROE onc eeccccccendasacscvessousdan 61% 
Pulp and Paper...... tere ie Coe 
Paints, Varnish, Colors... . ee ee 
Animal and Vegetable Oils... . , corer tT Me. 
Drugs, Medicines, Toilet Preparations, Insecticides. 81 
Soap and Glycerine. ‘ an , Teateee: 
SE Cs POR a once cdeweescoveadews 97 
Hardwood Distillation, Naval Stores 45 
Fertilizers .. eee ee ee ee ver 31 
Industrial Chemicals ‘ 96 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products................. 97 
Petroleum Refining : i & 
Rubber Processing .. . 98 
leather Tanning .. ee 
Cement, Lime, Refractories inte recite Cee 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy ...... pier 


ENTRATED BUYING AUDIENCE 


Cl's highly selective (ABC) circulation is aimed not at the 
mass but at the market. A certified survey has established 
that each copy of Cl has an average of 2.77 readers (active 
audience: 29,400) and that 73.2% of these readers buy, 
specify or recommend the purchase of chemicals, equipment, 
containers, raw materials. 








EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Cl is edited for the active, responsible leaders of the chem- 
ical industries. It is designed, specifically, to provide these 
men—the industries’ planners and doers—with the essential 
information they must have in concise, readable, understand- 





able form. 


Editorially, Cl is not concerned with the abstruse and the 
highly theoretical; it does stress what new technical develop- 
ments mean economically, their overall significance and im- 
port, how they will affect markets, processing techniques, 
packaging procedures, etc. Cl is practical, useful, usable. 


How well do Cl's industrially-experienced editors do their 
job of weighing, appraising, interpreting, integrating, fea- 
turing? Here's one criterion: This year Cl won Industrial 
Marketing's highest special award for outstanding editorial 
achievement. 


Cl commands the reader interest of the important people 
you want to reach. 


It forms a potent, productive vehicle for your sales message. 


LOW COST CONTINUITY 





Want to sharpen your pencil and figure how you can 
talk to this husky, stable industry offen enough and regu- 
larly enough to get your share of the $8.8 billion it spends 
annually? Here's how: 


You can get in touch and keep in touch with Cl's pur- 
chase-potent readers on a very modest budget. Twelve 
full pages in black and white—keeping the industry reminded 
every month of the year of you and your products costs only 
$2,100. Economical, effective continuity. Real coverage. 


It costs less to be represented in Cl every issue than 
in any other monthly or weekly publication in the field. 


Let’s talk about your problem, your opportunity, what 
we can do for you. Write, phone or wire. 


FREE: 


Is your company listed as a source of supply in our 910 
page Annual Buyers Guide issue—the industry's most com- 
plete and widely used reference and buying directory? 
Whether you advertise or not you are entitled to ten FREE 
listings under the product classifications you select. 


Drop us a line and we'll make sure you are represented 
in our next edition. No obligation, of course. 


Chemical Industries 
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some parts of the process industries as 
postwar kinks were ironed out and the 


producers buckled down to meet the 
competition. 
Expansion 

The chemical process industries are 


continuing to invest in new plants and 
equipment. Last year the emphasis 
was on expanding capacities but now 
most manufacturing plants have enough 
capacity to handle existing orders. In- 
vestment programs are being directed 
at more efficient operation through 
modernization. Physical capacities in 
the chemical industries grew 45% from 
January 1946 to December 1948. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, a 
further increase of 35% is planned in 
the 1949-1953 period. These estimates 
are based on the replies of companies 
that employ more than 60% of the 
workers in the industries where there 
are the highest capital investment per 
worker. 

The major findings of the survey, 
based on the assumption that 
panies will carry out present plans if 
the high level of prosperity 
tinues, show that manufacturing in- 
dustries will spend $7.2 billion for 
new plants and equipment in 1949. 
Chemical industries plan to spend $1.2 
billion this year. They plan to 
spend at least $1.1 billion in each of the 
next five years. About 50% of this 
capital outlay will be for expansion of 
current facilities and the rest will be 
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com- 


con- 


also 


spent on replacement and moderniza- 


tion. 

Where is the money coming from? 
In the chemical industries 73% plan 
to finance their capital expenditures 
from profits and reserve. The rest plan 
to borrow a part of the needed funds. 
However, high construction costs is one 
of the reason given by about one-half 
of the chemical firms for holding up 
new construction. If building 
should drop 20%, however, 30% of the 
companies say that they would step up 
their building programs. 


The Outlook 


Outlook for the near future empha- 
sizes the fact that for the last three 
the chemical process industries 
have operated at a rate far above the 
pre-war average. The rate of gain has 
been too fast to be regarded as a reli- 
able post-war standard. Future de- 
mands will be based on replacement re- 


costs 


years 


‘quirements alone, rather than replace- 


ment requirements plus the needs of 
the companies in building up inven- 
tories. On the other hand new plants 
are constantly being added to the exist- 
ing capacities and these have been 
planned in anticipation of expanding 
consuming markets. 

Now that raw materials are more 
readily available a flood of new prod- 
ucts will probably be seen in the near 
future. Most of the old line industries 
have plenty of capacity to take care of 
existing needs. A comparison of the 
various component parts of the process 


industries showing their present posi- 
tion compared with that of a year ago 
will help to get a better look at th 
future. 

Last year there was a serious short- 
age of several of the important ferti- 
lizer materials. This year that short- 
age will be eliminated as new capacities 
push the production to higher levels. At 
one time domestic consumption of ferti- 
lizers centered in the Southern States, 
but the change from sectional to na- 
tional distribution has been pronounced 
in the past few years. The wave of con- 
struction in the fertilizer industry in 
the middle west emphasizes this point. 


] 


Last year a scarcity of fats and oils 
created many shortages. Supplies of 
these materials have become plentiful 
As a result of the elimination of these 
shortages, soap and the synthetic deter- 
gents are engaged in a lively compe- 
tition for the ever-expanding detergent 
market. 


Last year pulp and paper was short. 
This year the shortage has been eli! 
nated and the present capacity of pulp 
and paper mills is adequate to take care 
of the needs of current demand. 


= 


Last year the rapid spiraling growt! 


of the plastics industry came to an end 
and the resin manutacturers are now 
consolidating the gains made in thls 
post-war period. 

The petroleum refineries set an all- 
time high record in the first quarter of 


‘ 


1949 and present capacities are a 
quate to take care of the domestic needs 
of this country. 
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specialized catalog services 
7 for the process industries 

















your catalog Catalogs play a vital part in marketing materials and equip Catalogs are not advertisements. . 
ment in the process industries. The men who specify and buy Much inefficiency has resulted 
depend largely on manufacturers’ catalogs for the organized from applying advertising tech- ; 
information they need in selecting products to meet specific niques to catalogs. Sweet's spe- 
requirements. Your catalog should be designed for this kind cializes in perfecting the perform- 
of use. Al t should be distributed in the way that will insure ance of manufacturers’ catalogs. ‘ 
use by the greatest number of active prospects. Sweet's offers 
you specialized techniques for achieving the most effective 
design and distribution for your catalog 
ERE OC Meet a 
specialized Custom catalog design by Sweet's is far more than merely lay Each manufacturer's catalog calls 
catalog out and artwork. It starts with consultation with you to deter for the solution of a specific de- 
design mine te of specific products and specific buying groups sign problem. You will be under 
what information is needed to bring about the buying action no obligation by requesting a 
Jesire pecification, request for sales call, direct order consultation on your catalog. 
Then f ws organization of the information in a basic pattern Wire, phone or write the Sweet's 
tor k your catalog easy to use and to understand. Next office nearest you. (See below) 
‘ P elect f the most effective form for the clearest 
Za tatement of each fact—text, table, diagram, illustration— 
together with visual aids to guide the prospect through a well 
: rder 1 convincing presentation of your product's forms, 
ms haracterist performance and uses. The final result is a unit 
of buying information, specially designed to bring you and 
yr't- your future customers together in the shortest possible time 
ru- and with the least pos ible effort 
es 
At (meme 
= specialized When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, it is delivered For further information on pre- 
na- catalog to prospects of top rank buying power in the markets of interest filed catalog distribution in the 
ed distribution to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 yearly to locate, process industries, see listing of 
oo qualify and select the firms and individuals who represent the Sweet's File for the Process In- 
~y bulk of buying power in each market served. Furthermore, your dustries at rear of this section of 
Is catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly ac the Market Data Book. 
of cessible at all times. This is accomplished by distributing it ina 
sons bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Catalogs so distributed are said to be pre filed According to 
e- thousand f users of these files, this is the most effective 
ent method of getting catalogs used by prospective customers. 
tT 
lp an organization Sweet's Catalog Service SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
re of ao ol are ?_— Se eer saat Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
las developed techniques of visual presentation of product NEW YORK 18 119 West 40th Street 
. h cuialeg nformation which are in wide and increasing use; BOSION 16 yt ee 
- specialists ginated, in 1906, the pre-filed method of catalog dis BUFFALO : 'O Niagara Street 
CHICAGO 54 O00 Merchandise Mart 
$ tribul CINCINNATI 2 American Building | 
serves hundreds of the country's leading manufacturers; C LEVELAND 15 422 Euclid Avenue 
|- DETROIT 26 548 Free Press Building 
f handles more catalogs than any other organization in the LOS ANGELES 14 1709 West 8th Street 
4 world. (In 1949 alone, Sweet's distributed more than twenty- pata dresgg’ 4 none Oona 
is ; ’ PITTSBURGH 22 Professional Building 
nine million manufacturers’ catalogs.) ST. LOUIS } 721 Olive Street 
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All this adds up to the fact that the 
chemical process industries have finally 
overcome the problem of raw material 
shortages, are consolidating their gains, 
and are preparing to meet the growing 
competition with an optimistic outlook 
on the future. While the coming year 
may see temporary set-backs, 
most executives are making plans for 
expanding the output of products sup- 
plied by the processing industries. This 
steady expansion of producing capaci- 
ties points up the long term growth 
trend of the process industries markets. 

The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate of 30,000,000,000 
kw., of which approximately 50 per 
cent was generated within the plants 
and the rest purchased. 


some 


Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the tota! 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
motors used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 

Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manv- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, and 650,000 tons of coke, 
amounted to 50 per cent of the fuel 
consumption for all industries. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


161. Catalog Design Guide and Check 


Lists of Catalog Information. 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipments, and (4) services 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


162. Story of the Chemical Process 
Industries 
Facts and figures on the chemical 
process industries market together 
with information on the _ editorial 
coverage of Chemical Industries. The 


booklet defines the extent of the mar- 
ket, and shows what goods and ser- 
vices the process industries buy. It 
gives the estimated number of plants 
in the industries and breaks them 
down into industry groups. There are 
estimates on purchases of goods and 
services for 1947 and for the five year 
period, 1947-1951. 

1623 Yon 


port sanity? 


This bookle by 


146 


( atalogs Pro 


Reinhold Publishing 








Corporation traces the evolution of 
orders and indicates the potent role 
played by catalogs in creating them. 


Associations 
American Association of Textile 


Chemists & Colorists, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


American Ceramic Society, 2525 N. 
High St., Columbus, O. 

American Chemical Society, 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Chemists, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

American Oil Chemists Society, 509 
Poydras St., New Orleans. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Bureau of Raw Materials for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils and Fat Industries, 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Calcium Chloride Association, Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit. 

Chemical Alliance, Inc., Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Chlorine Institute, 50 E. 41st St., 
New York. 

Electrochemical Society, 
University, New York. 


1155 


Columbia 


220 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Glycerine Producers Association, °95 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Woodward Bldg., Washingt»n, 
D. C. 

National Association of Insecticide, 
& Disinfectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 

National Fertilizer Association, In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Oilseed Pro- 
ducts, 149 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, 1500 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

Plastics Materials Mfr’s Association, 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Society of Chemical Industry, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
Association, 60 E. 45th, New York. 

Technical Association of Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Agricultural Chemicals, 254 W. 3ist St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Published by Industry 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,943. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
& 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 80.00 
Standard red, $25 bleed, $15 
Analytical Chemistry, 332 West 4ind St., 
New York 18. Published by American 
Chemical Society Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50 to members, others, $4. Trim 
size, 8xll1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 20th Agency dis 


counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 30,367; gross, 30,704, Com- 
panies and officials, 5,597; works execs., 
1,002; foremen, supervisors, $03; engi- 
neers, 2,458: research directors, chief and 
plant chemists, 7,454; independent lab- 
oratories, 5,254: professors, including in- 
dustrial consultants, 2,963; students, 
1,449; 945: others, 2,356 

Rates, based on space used in one year 
and in combination with Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Chemical Ab- 
tracts, and Journal of American Chem- 
ical Society—1 page, $380; 6 pages, $340; 
12 pages, $315 24 pages, $305. When 
Chemical and Engineering News is in- 
cluded in ombination l page, $380; 7 
pages, $340 13 pages, $315; 25 pages, 
$3 iy 
Standard orange red 
low $95: bleed, $35 

For additional data see pages 140-141 


g¢ hools, 


I 
31 


green, blue, yvel- 


Chemical Abstracts, 332 West 42nd St., 


New York 18. Published by American 
Chemical Society Est 1907. Subscrip- 
tion, $10 to members, others, $20. Trim 
size, 79/16x10. Type page, 6x8%. Pub- 
lished 10th and 25th. Forms close 20th 
and 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Swern, 20,895, 


Rates, based on space used in one year 
and in combination with Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Journal of 


American Chemical Society, and Analyti- 


cal Chemistry—1 page, $380; 6 pages 
$340; 12 pages, $315: 24 pages, $3 
When Chemical and Engineering News 


is included in combination: 1 page, $38 


- 


7 pages, $340; 13 pages, $315; 25 pages 
$305. 

Chemical and Engineering News, 35. \\ 
i2nd St... New York 18, Published |! 
American Chemical Society Est 19 

Subscription, $2 to members, others, 34 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x19. Put 
lished Monday Forms close 18 days 


discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, March 31, 1949, Sworn, 
65.511. Companies, officials, 4,832; works 
execs., 2,084: foremen, supervisors § 
engineers, 6,029: research directors 
145; chemists, 12,532: independent lab: 
tories, 8,159; instructors, 8,084; others 
15,201 

Rates 1 page 
pages, $550; 26 
dustrial and 
Analytical Chemistry, 


prec. Agency 


$660: 7 pages, $600 
pages, $495. When 
Engineering Chemistry 
Chemical At 


stracts and Journal of American Che 
cal Society are included in combination 
1 page, $660; 7 pages, $600; 13 pages 


$550: 25 pages, $495. 
Standard orange, red, 
low. $150: bleed, $55 


blue, y¥y 


® @ 


Chemical Engineering (with Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering), 3930 W. 4 
St.. New York 18. Published by McGra 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1902. 5 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 17 
page, 7x10. Published about 20th. For 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, June, 1949, 34,872; er: 


green, 


37.744. Mfe. companies and executi\ 
7,432: works executives, 3,536; resea! 
directors chief and plant chemi 
4.271; engineers, 7,788; independent |! 


oratories, 4,244; professors and stude! 


3,607; sales and other personnel, 
others, 2,679 Rates per page less t 
pages, $450 
Pages Pages 
- # $425 Eee csaccQuee 
Bsccose $15 24. ~2 395 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


journal of CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


» . . DISTINGUISHED 
Y our Basic Formula EDITORIAL SERVICE 


for Increased Sales 






















































' Kreck 7 FACULTY 
ike the basic molecular structure typified in LABORATORY — : 
he familiar benzine ring, JOURNAL OF CHEM- EQUIPMENT ° CONSULTANTS 
\L EDUCATION is the basic medium for MARKET MARKET 
eaching the five-point chemical education 


~ 
] ; 
|] 
iA 


ee . CHEMICAL ED- 
Prestige in the Profession (UextTIon is the | 


cial organ of the Division of Chemical Education of the 
\merican Chemical Society. It is owned and published by 


; Divisic n, is re ad by A.C.S. members, and reflects the PILOT CHEMICAL ; 
thority and rank of this professional group PLANT = = EXECUTIVE | 
y . "-HEMICAL EDU- 
Subscribers and readers CHEMICAL EDN: MARKET MARKET 
I] 1 cl 














ege professors of chemistry and chemical engineering, 


nistry teachers i1 sec ndary schools, chemistry students, “FUTURE PERSONNEL” 
irch chemists, and chemists in industry MARKET 


the 7800 paid subscribers are the most influential 


fecenre of hemicts im O cent « 1 the college = Y i Phe market represented 
i : : 4 per-cent of all the colleges Market Coverage an. pecrihers aad readers of 
niversities in the United States. These are the people Rees Aoi ae _ ~ AS wSSS SSE Cae Mn 
uy and recommend the purchase of laboratory equip-  ‘ HEMICAL EDUCATION is ughly important to the 
ind supplies for their institutions. Many of them act ™anutacturer and distributor of chemicals aboratory appa 
consultants tf ndustry, where recommendations ratus, equipment, and supplies It is a market which buys 
ead to large-scale orders more than $400,000,000 worth of products every year. 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION goes also to 1700 industrial College and school laboratories, in common with industry's 
emists and laboratories. They need it and read it to keep ‘dU!pment, require replacement replenishment, moderniza 
ist ew developments. When ordinary sales efforts —s and expansion By providing intormation {on your 
t get through, CHEMICAL EDUCATION provides products to CHEMICAL EDUCATION’s readers, you 
ree to industt reach your best steady customers and prospects 


Editorial Content Esitorially,, JOURNAL OF The CHEMICAL EDUCATION market is 
-GtlOrial GONTENE CHEMICAL EDUCATION is a five-lane highway to more business: 


yen forum a clearing house of ideas and experi : 

es a seminar a continuing university. Besides being l. Laboratory Equipment Market: College and 
emistry teachers’ professional journal, its columns ar¢ school laboratories are a constantly expanding market for 
and of interest to industrial and research chemists as apparatus, equipment, chemicals, and supplies 


rough its pages new ideas and advanced theories >: > - or , ae 
ugh its | ew idea hy d a : 2. Pilot Plant Mar ket: The newest version of the 
iven a hearing; solutions to problems, proved methods, 


te = college “chem lab” is th pilot plan equippe vitl ull 
proved tect nigte are shared tor the he nent o! all & : : : , v t, I ipp d with cull 


scale working equipment for developing and improving 
processes and products 


“py: F : ] x CHEMICAL EDUCA- 3, Faculty Consultants Market: ‘7 king r 
, 2 YY wre , oO aa é J. a 4 ‘ os i . ne working re 
Editor ial Exce llence PION’s editorial con lationship between chemistry faculties and the chemical 


s varied and not too technical for the intelligent genera industry involves constant liason on jointly sponsored 


er and the educated layman whose interests run to 





research and development projects and consultation on tech- 


lines. Its style of writing 1s concise authentic and nical and training problems (During the past twelve 

read. Most recent recognition of the Journal's hig! months $35,000,000 worth of engineering research was 

lard is a 1949 Industrial Marketing award for “Edi carried on in more than eighty U. S. colleges and uni 
ial Excellence.” versities. ) 


he number of readers is many times the number of paid 4. Executive Market: Industrial executives read 
ribers. Library and classroom copies are virtually read = (ChEMICAI EDUCATION for ‘ts interesting present 
ieces by chemistry students, who will be the practicing 
ists of the future. Their familiarity with your products 


allo! 
of chemical developments under way in college laboratories 
which may ultimately become industrial procedures 


lemart nd mannfacturin rs r 1} determin 
lemark. and manufacturing standards will be a determi a “ 
: 4 > or ¢ > . 1 : , 
factor in placing orders, and therefore is a_ strateg1 5. Future Personnel Market: Chemical personne 
© in vour future business in either administration, engineering, or research—must 


be trained personnel. CHEMICAL EDUCATION’s student 


readers represent, tomorrow's chemical industry. They are 





Increase in Advertising Volume the people who use your products today and will buy then 
next vear, and the year after, and in the years to come 
Figures speak louder than words! } your advertising program 1s constructively planned and 
vigorously presented NOW 

1940—202 pages 1945—405 pages . : 

1941—240 <s 1946—431 pages Steady Advertisers: Many of CHEMICAL EDUCA- 
1942—274 pages 1947—503 pages TION’s advertisers have used the Journal for ten, fifteet 
1943—311 pages 1948—539 pages and twenty years. They have learned that space in CHEMI 

1944383 pages 1949 (6 months) 289 pages CAL EDUCATION is productive of more business. You 
too will find the Journal profitable. Write for a sample copy 

and rate card. 
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Standard yellow, orange, red, blue or 
green, $75: bleed, $65, $85 per spread; 
additional consecutive pages same issue, 
” 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 3 330 WwW. 
42nd St... New York 18. Published by 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. Est. 1915. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 84x10%. Type page, 
71/6x9%. Published August. Forms close 
April 15 Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 16,500, 

Rates—1l1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600; 4 
pages, $900; 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages, 
$1,500 Additional pages, $150 Insert 
catalogs (electrotypes supplied) - 8 
pages, $1,770: 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pages, 
$2.950; 32 pages, $5,310 
Color, $35 per page, minimum 8 pages 


© 


Chemieal FEncineertnge Promres«, 1°0 FE 
4ist St.. New York 17. Published by 
American Institute of Chemical Engi 
neers. Est. 1946. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size. 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,617; gross, 12,690, Mfg 
companies and executives, 1,063: works 
executives, 1,307; research directors, 
chief and plant chemists, 591; engineers, 
4,610: independent laboratories, 1,184; 








professors and students, 5605; others, 
1,480. 
Rates—1 pag $260: 6 pages, $240; 12 


pages, $230; % S- e, $200; % page, $105 


® @ 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published monthly. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 10.623: gross, 11,372. Mfe. 
companies and officials, 3,953; works 





executives, 523: engineers, 435: research 
directors chief and plant chemists 
1.781 sales and advertising person- 


nel, 418: independent laboratories, 1,069; 
independent wholesalers, jobbers, retalil- 
ers, mfrs. representatives, 1,266; others, 
1,.4%68. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 185.00 100.00 5°00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, green or yel- 
low, $75: bieed, $59. 

For additional data see page 143. 
Buyers’ Guidebook | Number. Published 
annually October 25th as the 13th issue 
of Chemical Industries. Rates for Chem- 
ical Manufacturers’ Catalog section and 
Equipment and Container Manufactur- 
ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-vear 
contract—1!1 page, $400; 2 pages, $300: 3 
pages, $240. Catalog inserts furnished 
by advertiser—?2? pages (1 sheet), $300; 
8 pages, $650: 16 pages. $1,100 
Standard colors (red, blue, green), $100; 
bleed, $584 
Rates in buvinge sections % page (3%x 
2%) only unit accepted, based on total 
space used in 3 vr. period—1 unit, $75: 
6 units, $50; 12 units, $87.50; 24 units, 
$30; 48 units, $25; 72 units, $22 
Chemical Watertals Catalog. 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1949. Controlled. Trim 
size, 84% x10%. Type page, 7%4x9% Pub- 
lished August Forms close April 15 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Swern, 12.000, 

Rates—1 page, $440; 2 pages, $600: 4 


pages, $900 6 pages, $1,200 8 pages 
$1590 additional pages $159 Insert 
catalogs (electrotypes supplied) 8 


pages, $1,779: 12 pawes. $2,360; 16 pages 
$2.950: 322 pages, $5,310 
Color, $°5 per page. minimum 8 pages 


Cy’ 
Chemtenal Processing Preview, 737 N 
Michiean Ave Chicago 11. Published 
by Putman Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Trim 
size, 8Y4%x11l\ Type page. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 30.144; gross 
31,402, Company offictals and chief pro- 
duction executives, 11,102; technical di- 
rectors, 2.030: chemists, metallurgists 
3,433: works executives, 6,255: engineers, 


148 














6,444; others, 925. Rates—based on space 


Processing Preview and Food Processing 
Oll, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 Joh 
24; 24 pages, $410. ‘f j Published by 
Standard red. orange, 71. S$ 


Published —oneny. 
prec. Agency 





The Chemist, 
Published by 


1133 Broadway, 
American Institute of 
Manufacturers, 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
-2. Circulation, 3,200. 


Book Directory published 
é 9 











and Engineering Chemistry, 


West 42nd St., Pacific Process Industries, a specia! 


into Chemical 
& Metallurgical 
going to subscribers i 
Published by 


n, 34.565: gross, ; 


Rates per page—1 page 





Rates, based on space used in one year 


J f Chemi Society— 
ournal of American Chemical Society Seap ané Ganttary Chemicals. 


5: 24 pages, $365. When Chemical and 
Engineering News 


For additional data see pages 140-141. 











1,277. Rates— 


Published monthly, 


Circulation, 4,828. Rates- 
sreurn cee Rates Standard re a or blue, $35: 





Soap Blue Book. 
Standard color, $30: 








Journal of American Chemical Soctety, Published aioe 


(see listing “Soap and 


page, 6x8 %. Published 5th _ Forms close 





Soy bean Digest, Hudson. I 


American ee Bey 
year and in combination with Industrial ~ . - 


Analytical Chemistry 


pages 140-141. 


pe RF data | Standard red, $50. 











Sweet's File for the Process Induntries 


and distributed ’ 
Amertean Oil Catalog Service, division of F. 
Wacker Drive 
Published by American Of) Chemists So- manufacturers’ 
of plant operation 
Revised annually 
qualified offices for 


purchasing officials. 


of multiples of four pages 
and color printing as desired. 
size, 8%x11 in 
such assistance 
filing, distribution 
use of confidential distribution 
agency commission. 
For catalogs 


Standard red, $45; bleed, 15% %. 





Journal of Chemical Fduention, 5 
Published by 


color on first and 
service charges 


1°-nage catalog, $°.652: 
: 20-pace catalog, $4.956: 
catalog, $4,758: 2 
32-pagce catalog, $6.162. 
specifications on request. Note: 
tion charges for catalogs distributed 
in other Sweet's Files and 
more catalogs 
i . Power Plants, 
gineering and Manufacturing Indus‘ 
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catalog, $5.44 
Charges for ot 
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For additional data see page 1. 
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ns of Market Data Book.) Branch omy, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. 
s in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- Published by American Society of Agron- W., Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published by ' 
ati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, omy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $7.50 (U. S Walter W. Brown Pub. Co., Ine, Sub- : 
S | aidelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis and Canada). Trim size, 8%xl1l. Type scription, $2. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 
Put : additional data sce page 145. page, 7x95/16. Published 15th. Forms lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency } 
ri y ———————— — . close 15th prec. Agency discount, 15-2. discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1,792 
. — & Circulation, Sworn, 2,850, Rates— tates— 
hell f rhomas’ Register of American Manufac- pines 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
ays turers. 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
1.988 e MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) ‘ ” 62°00 26 00 99 FO 6 90.00 60.00 35.00 
O12, : a = — 12 5E 00 29 O00 20 00 12 80.00 50.00 30.00 
CANADA Standard green, $35. Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
on ae : ) — - Crops and Soils, 2702 Monroe St., Madi 
a" He DCCABA Gry American Fertilizer, 317 N. Broad St., son 5, Wis. Published by American So- 
: Philadelphia 7. Published by Ware Bros ciety of Agronomy. Est. 1948. Subserip- 
re f . ‘o. Es ‘ sSubser i $3. Trim size tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ' 
+06 ‘ i Chemistry and Process Indus- ©°. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim size, [lon, n si b ¢._ T} 
ily rn Wellington St.. W. Toronto 1 74%x10%. Type page, 5%x8\4. Published 7x10, Issued 9 times per yr. Forms close ' 
i : Published by Westman Publica- alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 15th prec. mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
— ns, Ltd Est 1917. Subscription, $3.50; Prec. Agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation, Rates 
S % $4. Trim size. 8%x11%. Type 1.702. Rates— Times 1 Page "2 Page 14 Page 
) e, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page d ryt 9 hag + ‘ + ‘ 
} Agency discount, 15-2. 1 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 12 100.00 60 00 3 F 00 
sec- rculation, March, 1949, 3,762; gross 13 70.00 15.00 25.00 ~~ > i ; —_ 
ering 4.217. Rates 26 55.00 22 00 9° 00 Standard color, $50 
on- 1 Page i age 1 as Standard red, $20; bleed, 10% FST — ' 
. Ea. es 1 Page 2 Page Pe Past ; : 7 Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., i 
> a $120.00 + 70.01 + $2.00 — : ——————__ Baltimore 2, Md. Published by Williams , 
wl 109.00 +4 ooo American Fertilizer Hand Book, 317 N Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
Put ae + Oe ee t’r o¥.00 Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa Pub- Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. 
=a Standard red, $35; bleed, 157 lished by Ware Bros. Co, Est. 1907. Con- Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8'% 
_ . trolled. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
aoe FERTILIZERS Sept. Forms close July 15. Agency dis- Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
- -_-— — - - counts, 10-5. Circulation, 1,859. Rates— 1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 13.50 
Agronomy Journal (formerly the Jour- 1 page, $125; % page, $75; % page, $45. 6 27.00 15.00 8.50 
_ I of the American Society of Agron- Standard red or green, $25. 12 24.00 13.00 7.50 
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Clothing, Men‘s and Boys | 


(See also Shoes and Leather: Textiles) 











The Department of Commerce esti- + fn — "eases os 8 95.4 ® 
. ° sven 8 aress 8 S ane 
mated 1948 sales of men’s clothing and ae 1.065 731.6 


nightwear 


furnishings stores at $2,400 million. ~—- and combination 144 74.6 ears eperter Westin. Re pare St 
pds . . work gioves .. ee (4.6 sldg., Ne York *ublishe Vv 
The Social Security Board reported popes and dressing gowns 376 103.0 no = hg Fs Ret 1983.” Si 
13.148 men’s and boys’ clothing stores Umbrellas parasols and “s scription, $5 Type page, 9x11%. I! 
a _ : . : a canes 164 2.4 shed weekly starting 1949 Age 
in 1947; 5,414 family clothing stores; Mesaunte, 18-2 
2.991 custom tailors, and 3,087 miscel- — Circulatio 10,732: 12,4% 
‘ Rates 
laneous apparel and accessory stores. Associations ime ies — “uP 
Preliminary and incomplete returns Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 1 $295.00 $200 0 $1 5 
, ei ’ 7 . . . . . ” ie Z2hD.O0 7 Til ai 
from the 1947 Census of Manufactures Fifth Ave. New York rs 45 00 160.0 11 
gave these figures : ,. en +4 . ) 104 
Ship . eC ; leed 
eo of anaes Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave., New 
Est. ($ Million) York. 
Mer and boy iit and 
coats 1,816 1,411.6 : : . ? or = | 
wena wouthe’ and bos National Assn. of Retail Clothiers on*s hy: ene, 7 Ea t 12th st Ne w Yor 
ave o4 ' ° . ublishes y vaire d u ishing ¢ 
ee ‘ " oe and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, e+ i190. Subscription. $3. Trim s 
en's an oy clothing ° : . _ - . 
. 1 551.0 1 " r'ex1s [Type page, 84x! Publis} i 
a ee ’ Chicago po x13%. The pe B4 x12, Publi : 
iturdays. F lose 21 d 


Publications Circulation, 17,897; gross, 19,397. 1 
ail ,.53 mfrs f ther 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, Rates 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period Time 1 Page Page % Pag ; 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] +p} ot +t 





Annual Gold Book—The National Direc- Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,199 ‘ » Os hleed. $ 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 





tuminous coal production in 1948 
is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 


Mines at 594,000,000 tons, a 5.8% drop 


fy the all-time record of 630,623,722 
ti in 1947. Production in 1946 totaled 
523.922,068 tons. Total value of the 
1948 bituminous output at the mines 
was approximately $2,700,000,000; on 
an f.o.b. net-ton basis, $4.87, 17% 
above the previous high of $4.16 in 
1947 

lhe anthracite industry which, along 
with bituminous experienced a four- 


week stoppage growing out of the pen- 


sions dispute in the spring of 1948, 
nevertheless suffered only a_ slight 
drop from 57,190,000 tons in 1947 to 
an estimated 57,000,000 tons in 1948 


a decrease of 3.5%. The total value 
of anthracite production is estimated at 
$460,000,000 $413.019,486 in 


1947. the mine in- 


against 
Per-ton value at 


creased from $7.65 in 1947 to $8.07 in 
1948. 

Major factors in the decline in bitu- 
minous production in 1948, according 


to Coal Age, were the pensions shut- 
down in the spring; a slump in exports 
from 39,000,000 tons in 1947 to an esti- 
mated 18,000,000 tons in 1948 because 
of recovery in Marshall-Plan countries; 
a cutback in consumption by railroads 
to approximately 105,000,000 tons, over 
7% less than in 1947; and, toward the 
end of the year, a good many casualties 
among small truck operators and strip- 
pers. 

At mid-year, 1949, the outlook for 
bituminous, though not as bright as in 
1948, still pointed to a healthy year. 
In spite of a two-week “memorial- 
period” stoppage at the end of March, 
uutput up to May 28 was 217,688,000 





Coal Production, 1948 





(Thousands of Net Tons) 
Pre- 
liminary 
West Virginia 168,200 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 132,550 
Kentucky 82,000 
Illinois 66,500 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 57,000 
Ohio : 36.104 
Indiana . 22.500 
Virginia 19.620 
Alabama 18,040 
Utah 6.716 
Wyoming 6,300 
Tennessee 5,910 
Colorado 5,627 
Missouri 4,470 
North Dakota and South Dakota 
(lignite) 2 990 
Oklahoma ; 2.92 
Montana (bituminous and iz 
nite) 2. 800 
Aansa 2 615 
Iowa 1.750 
\rkansa 1,660 
Marviand 1.596 
New Mexico 1.420 
Washingtor 1210 
\laska 410 
Texas (bituminous and lignite) 56 
Michigan 14 
Other state 17 
Tota 651.000 
tons, 6.1% below the corresponding 


period in 1948, and Coal Age predicted 
that tonnage would total over 560,000,- 
000 tons by the end of the year. 
Anthracite, however, more _ pro- 
foundly affected than bituminous by a 
heating which was 18.3% 
warmer than in 1947-48, as well as by 
the “memorial-period” idleness, on May 
28 was running 30.4% behind the same 
period in 1948. If the coming heating 
season returns to the normal pattern, 
however, a substantial part of this loss 
will be made up before the end of the 
year. 
Estimated 


season 


production by types of 


mining and tonnage 
cleaned in 1948 was as follows: 


Bitu An- 
nino thracite 
(Percent) 
Strip mined 23.2 23.0 
Mechanically loaded 
underground 48.2 28.5 
Hand loaded and produced 
by other method 28.6 48.5 
Mechanically cleaned 5 100.0 


Equipment 


On the mechanical-mining side, the 
year was marked by the first commer- 
cial production of one continuous-min- 
ing machine, design completion of a 
second and advancing research aimed 
at development of others—progress 
that promised a major increase in tons 
per man, a big cut in production costs 
and a real step forward in mine safety. 

Meanwhile, loading-machine _ pur- 
chases by bituminous operators totaled 
723 in 1948 as against 485 the year be- 
fore; conveyor purchases, 1,025 against 
846. Likewise, the year saw an in- 
crease in the use of low-type crawler, 
track-mounted and rubber-tired load- 
ers and self-loading conveyors for thin- 
seam mining; loaders and shuttle cars 
in pitching seams in the West; and 
self-powered small units for under- 
ground transportation of men and sup- 
plies, largely in belt mines and thin 
coal. 

Timbering machines, which took over 
a major role in mechanized operations 
in 1948, and suspension-type roof sup- 
port, which spread rapidly during the 
year, added speed and safety to opera- 
tions, according to Coal Age. Steady 
improvements were made also in the 
design and use of smaller auxiliary 
equipment—drills, bits, power-distri- 





Sales of Mechanical-Loading Equipment in 1948 Compared With Total Number of Machines in Active Use 


inous and lignite mines: 
Mobile loading machines... 
crapers 


car ‘oaders 


in Preceding Years 


veyors equipped with duckbills or other 


elf-loading heads 
nd-loaded conveyors 


acite mines (Pennsylvania) 
bile loading machines 
TAPES .ccccccccsesesesesesseeseesscces 


ar loaders 


number of units 


nveyors equipped with duckbills or other 


elf-loading heads 
ind-loaded conveyors, number of unit 


invass of sales of pit-car loaders discontinued in 1945. 
iles of conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included 
lobile loading machines are included with scrapers. 


Pit-car loaders and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads are included with 


Number of 
Machines Sold, 
as Reported by 
7-Number of Machines in Active Use, as Reported by Mine Operators Manufacturers 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 in 1948 
1,985 2,301 2,525 2,737 2,950 3,2 3,569 723 
109 93 83 87 87 75 67 17 
607 481 321 241 142 93 71 yt 
788 1,062 1,226 1,331 1,383 1,521 1,531 TY. 
2,807 3,041 3,191 3,236 3,385 3,470 3,97 1,025 
; ‘ , 5 12 20 27 25 2 
vee 505° 524: 510 491 548 564 594 32 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
. . ‘ ** ‘ **-* ‘ . : ** ‘ ‘ ° 2 
2,432 2,4914 2,701 2,807¢ 3,006¢ 3,233 3,457¢ 184 
ith hand ide &) 
hand-loaded conveyors 
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Type of equipment 


Wet methods 


Jigs 
Concentrating tables 

Classifiers 

Lounders 

Dente media 

Jigs and concentrating tables 

Other combinations of methods 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 


~ewea wow 


Total wet methods 





Pneumatic methods 


Grand total 





and 1950 
Includes plants operated by consumers at central 


BITUMINOUS COAL CLEANED IN 1947-AND CAPACITY OF EQUIPMENT SOLD IN 1948, 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY TYPES OF EQUIPMENT! 


Number of 
plants in 
operation - 


234 

9 

67 

9 

2 70 
14 

27 


440 





. 84 
524 





washeries in Colorado and Pennsylvania 


Based on 234 days (average doys mines were active in 1947) and 7.5 hours per day 


‘included under ‘Total wet methods 


* includes a duplication of 63 plants using both wet and pneumatic methods 


in 1947 





156,083,452 


174,435,937 





deducting this duplication 






1947 Annual 
capacity 
of equipment 
Net tons of Percent sold 
cleaned cleaned by in 1948 * 
coal * each type (net tons 





85,931,353 4°93 4) 
2,980,368 1.7 4 
14,647,771 8.4 4 
17,902,394 10.3 a 
17,702,322 10.1 a 
4,302,422 2.5 4 
12,616,822 7.2 (4 








89.5 29,100,000 
1,900,000 


31,000,000 


18,352,485 10.5 








100.0 





1A small percentage of the equipment sold in 1948 was placed in operation during the year and the remainder will be placed in operation during 1949 


gives a net total of 461 plants that cleaned coal 





Mechan 





bution devices and explosives, to 
tion only a few. 

In strip mining, 
were greater 
lines: an increase in 
pacity up to 45 yd. and in dragline 
bucket capacity up to 35 yd.; removal 
of deeper overburden in bituminous, up 
to 175 ft., as well as in anthracite; in- 
troduction of a big 
recovery in hillside stripping; disposal 
of overburden by directional 
as well as by use of larger and higher- 


men- 


major developments 
big walking drag- 
shovel dipper ca- 


use of 


auger to boost coal 
shooting 


speed trucks and other special heavy 
duty vehicles; 
units, 
benching in deep cuts. 
Installation of new 
ing facilities continued at a high rate 
in 1948 and was marked by an increase 
in heavy-media plants, more 
screening and advances in recovery and 
treatment of fine sizes, especially in an- 
thracite. New bituminous facilities 
contracted for in 1948 totaled 111, 
against 95 in 1947. Total capacity of 
equipment sold in 1948 was 17,700 tph 
of cleaned coal as against 17,300-tons 
capacity sold in 1947. In anthracite, 
producers contracted for 46 installa- 
tions, compared with 48 sold in the pre- 
vious year. 


and wider use of scraper 
especially in anthracite, for 


mechanical-clean 


stress on 


Trends 


In mid-1949, coal looked ahead, con- 
fidently but realistically, to the end of 
the year. Problems lay ahead, to be 
sure—uncertainties in the coal-labor 
picture, the general industrial outlook 
and the weather, to mention only three 
In addition, increased supplies of fuel 
oil and the extension of 
pipelines coal-market 
naled livelier competition to come. 

However, 


natural-gas 
into areas sig- 


resumption of operations 


in April and May by some truckers and 
mall strippers who 


had 


shut down at 
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the turn of the year indicated a sound 
market for coal and business analysts, 
looking into the second half of the year, 
saw hopeful signs that the postwar in- 
dustrial and economic adjustment 
would run its without serious 
though there might be some 
uncomfortable bumps along the way. 


course 


setbac ks 


The basic reason for coal’s optimism 
was the continuing trend in the energy 
curve, pushed upward by population 
growth, which reached 148,500,000 in 
1949, and by an increasing per- capita 
use of power, resulting in an ever 
higher standard of living. 

Because oil and natural gas, though 
temporarily in good supply, cannot sat- 
isfy the long-term fuel demand re- 
flected in the energy curve, coal will 
have to take over a great share of the 
nation’s fuel needs, according to Coal 
ige. Along these lines, coal producers 
look ahead some years to the growth of 
a commercial synthetic liquid fuels in- 
dustry based on coal, with an added an- 
nual demand of some 200,000,000 tons 
to provide the raw materials. A nota- 
ble milestone in this program was 
passed when, in May, 1949, the Bureau 
of Mines dedicated its demonstration- 
scale coal-to-oil plants at Louisiana, 
Mo. 

Meanwhile, however, both bituminous 
and anthracite are speeding research 
programs to develop a better product 
and use it more conveniently and effi- 
ciently and are increasing their mer- 
chandising programs to gain more cus- 
tomers. As of May 16, 1949, Coal Heat- 
ing Service, a joint producer-retailer 
organization set up in 1946 to give bet- 
ter service to homeowners, counted 63 
local groups on its roster, representing 
total annual bituminous retail sales of 
17,000,000 tons in 1948. On its 
the anthracite industry carried 
through a $650,000 advertising cam- 


some 


side, 
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paign in 1948-49, put more muscle into 
its dealer schools and got off to a good 
start on a summer fill-up drive. 

Research-wise, the two industries are 
continuing to seek ways and equipment 
to burn coal better and thus gain wider 
markets and more satisfied customers. 
Both industries already have been 
helped by development and marketing 
of new clean-burning automatic and 
hand-fired equipment specially designed 
for homes and small commercial and 
industrial plants. In the coal-fired gas- 
turbine locomotive project, progress is 
unspectacular but steady, with 
assurance that bituminous may recap- 
ture some of the railroad market re- 
cently lost to the diesel. 


some 


Several projects looking to beneficia- 
tion of various ranks and sizes of coal 
by gasification, briqueting, pelletizing, 
low-temperature carbonization and even 
liquefaction are under way in the lab- 
oratories of private companies as well 
as the Bureau of Mines. Added to- 
gether, coal not only expects better busi- 
ness in the future but is doing some- 
thing to guarantee a strong place in 
the fuels market. 


Exports 


Overseas exports of bituminous in 
1948 totaled approximately 18,067,000 
tons, exclusive of shipments to Canada, 
as against 38,726,149 tons in 1947. 
With some mines in western and cen- 
tral Europe moving toward prewar 
production levels, exports in 1°49 
probably will not amount to over 1,- 
000,000 tons. 


Number of Mines 


3ituminous production comes lars 
from about 8,000 mines, deep and st 
producing over 1,000 tons per day. H 
ever, the total number of bituminous 
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* Market Sc ope 


The mining and preparation of coal for 


market involves the multiple operation of 
pecialized mining, mechanical, electrical, 





fey, and preparation plant engineering 








ms. The size and basic importance of 
coal industry may be gauged by the 
following 
1948 coal production in the United States 
totalled 651 million tons, was valued at 
approximately $3,362,520,000 and was 
produced in 28 of the 48 states. Some 
8,000 companies with 8,700 mines pro- 
duced approximately 594 million tons of 
bituminous coal. About 416 other com- 
panies produced 57 million tons of 
anthracite coal. 75% of the bituminous 
al was mined in 4 states: IIlinois, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
gima. Almost 100% of the anthracite 
coal was produced in 10 counties in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, with 96% coming 
m 5 counties in 1947. 703 operating 
groups representing 996 companies mined 
86% of the bituminous tonnage in 1947. 
$01 mines, each producing 200,000 or 
more tons in 1947 mined 66.1% of the 
unous tonnage. 


‘tip Mining. Since 1940, the annual ton- 
nage of coal produced from strip pits has 
gadually increased from 9.7% to 22.1% 
tal coal production. During this period, 
nbder of stripping operations has more 

in doubled. Because coal can be mined by 
upping at tar lower costs than by deep 


ning thods, coal operators will mine 
i by stripping wherever possible. 

‘he more than three-fold increase in the 
nber of power shovels and draglines in 


tip pits during the past eight years 
he expanding market for equip 
supplies used in stripping. A 
ncludes: portable compressors, 


ugurl drills, explosives, large 


capacity trucks, large-tired tractors, bull- 
dozers and other earthmoving machinery, 
wire rope, cable, lubricant, electric motors 
and controls 


Mechanical Mining Trend is Upward 


Percentage Underground Bituminous Output 
Mechanically Loaded 


60 
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Mechanical Loading. Because of mounting 
labor costs, coal operators must mechanize 
in order to stay in business. The increasing 
amount of coal mechanically loaded under- 
ground in the past few years demonstrates 
their awareness of this fact. In 1938 only 
26.7% of the coal mined was loaded by 
machine. In 1948, the volume had risen to 
62.7% as shown on the chart. Furthermore, 
mechanized loading has far-reaching effects 
on every phase of coal mining and prepara- 
tion, so that additional mechanical equip 
ment and supplies are required to keep pace 
with mechanical loaders 


CONDENSED 
DATA ON 





Preparation Plants. Demand for better coal 
quality to improve the competitive position 
of this fuel, and also that of individual firms 
within the industry has given new impetus 
to the building, enlarging and modernization 
of preparation plants. In 1948, there were 
570 cleaning plants in operation or under 
construction, Total capacity of the 1948 sales 
of mechanical cleaning equipment was 17,700 
net tons of cleaned coal per hour; 1947 
capacity was 17,300 tons per hour. And yet, 
only 29.59% of bituminous coal production 
in 1948 was mechanically cleaned —an indi- 
cator of the progress that is yet to be made 
in coal preparation. 

The cost for many of these coal cleaning 
plants may run to $12 million or more, and 
all require an imposing variety and quantity 
of equipment. Electric and control equip- 
ment, steel shapes and plates, conveyors, 
wire screens, perforated plates, pipe, valves, 
fans, centrifuges, filters, speed reducers, roof. 
ing and siding, blowers, lubricants are but a 
few of the essential items, not counting hun- 
dreds of component parts and supplies. 

Electrical Energy Requirements. In the 
eight-year period, 1939-1946, the electrical 
energy requirements of the coal mining in- 
dustry increased from 3.5 to 5.5 billion kilo- 
watt hours. This 57.3% increase is due 
to the fact that modern mechanized mining 
of coal requires immense quantties of elec- 
trically powered machinery and equipment. 


® Market Outlook 


Production of bituminous coal in 1948 
exceeded 594,000,000 tons, a decline of only 
5.8% from the all-time record production of 
630,624,000 tons in 1947, Warm weather, a 
drop in overseas exports and ever present 
competition, evident to an increased extent in 
the railroad field in particular, were the major 
factors responsible for this decline. Anthra- 
cite especially suffered from unseasonable 
warmth which converted what otherwise 
would have been a slight gain in 1948 to 


8—49 

















a slight drop of 0.2% from 57,190,000 
to $7,052,000 tons. 

A New Era For Coal. As the fuel picture 
of the future unfolds, coal’s role as a sup- 
plier of energy looms larger and larger. The 
plan of the electric utiliues to boost coal's 
share in power production from 53.8% in 
1948 to 57.7% in 1960 ts one important 
indicator of coal's growing share in energy 
production. And coal, as a solid or used as 
the raw material for producing synthetic fuel 
in gas or liquid form is a strategic resource 
in our nation’s security plans. The following 
facts indicate a New Era for coal mining 
and related industries: 

1. Population increases, greater reliance 
on mechanical methods of industrial 
production, and more wealth in the 
hands of individuals, resulting in an 
expanding market for fuels to meet 
these increased demands for energy. 
Plentiful coal reserves located near the 


N 


major fuel consuming markets. 


~ 


Growing doubts about the ability of oil 
and natural gas to take on much more 
of energy-production needs. 
The facts point to a New Era for Coal... 
Coal for more people Coal for industry 
Coal for synthesis. In view of the market 
growth expected in the future, it is natural to 
expect an increase in the coal mining indus- 
try's productive capacity — opening of new 
mines and increasing output at existing 
operations. Already the level of coal produc- 
tion is 20% higher than the prewar average 
and coal mines are purchasing a record vol- 
ume of materials and supplies. 


® Editorial influences 


COAL AGE serves the men engaged in the 
production and primary distribution of an 


thracite and bituminous coal, including sales 


and operating executives, managers and su 
pervisors t all grades, ind electrical, me 
chanical, preparauon and safety men. The 
three ma ibectives of COAL AGE are 
l—e ncrease markets, which involves 
quality improvement through better 
preparation, research into new uses, 
ind expansion Of CXIst ng outlets 
promote better employee, public and 
government relations 
4—to reduce costs and pr te safe opel 
ations in both deep and strip mines 
These includ iting, drilling, shoot 
ing. ¢t bering ding, transportation, 
electrihcation, ventulation, pumping and 
drainag ifety and maintenance 
As the pr ry technical publication in 
the field, COAL AGE provides the latest 
ew 1 Of g data, developments in 
ing tl I “ cas and equipment 
geestions and help that will make it pos 
mine MORI it LOWER COST, 
FASTER, with greater satety 
Reg nthly editoria ntent includes 
lead feature article, e.g. “Coal's New Era, 
Coal Miner Around the World, Better 
Bargaining Selling Satety In addition 
t ther edit | art concerning deep 
ning and strip mining in both anthracite 
Mmtumimous COAL AGE has the fol 
ving gular uwhly features News 
K vd-Uy Operating Ideas Foremen s 








BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 
1948 
NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
Industry Operation ADVERTISERS ADVERTISING 

Coal Preparation 79 257 
Drilling & Shooting 35 154 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies 39 179 
Power Plant Equipment 7 33 
Power Transmission Equipment 19 73 
Pumps & Air Compressors 24 99 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 5 25 
Stripping Equipment 43 216 
Maintenance Equipment 15 32 
Mine Ventilation 9 18 
Miscellaneous 15 58 
General Supplies 83 438 
Underground Equipment 63 292 

TOTAL PAGES RUN BY 289 ADVERTISERS 1,874 








® Circulation, Net Paid 


Che ABC statement for the period ending 
December 31, 1948, shows COAL AGE'’s 
average net paid circulation to be 13,971 
The circulation breakdown in the classifica 
tions shown below was obtained by checking 


subscription lists and correspondence: 





BREAKDOWN OF COAL AGE'S 


CIRCULATION 
NUMBER 
OF 

CLASSIFICATION COPIES PERCENT 
Management, Operation and 

Maintenance 11,486 82.04% 
Consulting Engineers, Govt 

Depor!ments 803 5.74 
Engineering Schools and 

Colleges 125 0.89 
Libraries, Associations and 

Financial Interests 339 2.42 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and 

Dealers 959 6.85 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 288 2.06 

TOTAL 14,000 100.00% 











® Advertising 


With a total of 1,874 pages of display 
idvertising in 1948, 785 more than any other 
igazine serving the industry and 154 
ts advertisers used COAL AGE exelz 
COAL AGE is unquestionably the 


ndustry's first advertising medium. And the 

lvantage was not top-heavy in one classi 

mn and weak in another! COAL AGI 

’ } rZ, in almost every product 

{ ip, with tremendous leads in most of 
ner 


First in editorial prestige, paid circulation 
I i 

ind advertising, COAL AGE offers these 

idditional services to advertisers and pros- 


pects interested in the coal mining industry 


COAL MINE DIRECTORY — Com. 
plete listings of all important coal mines 

the United States and Canada. Includes 
locations, addresses, personnel, athliated 

npanies, equipment data, Capacity ton 
nag 1 reserves. This is the only annual 
directory of coal mines published, Avail 
able also im state sections, complete with 


geographical index and map for each 





MONTHLY NEWS BULLETIN SERV. 
ICE — Monthly reports on new mines 
planned or opened; changes in companies, 
personnel, addresses; new preparation 
plants; mines closed — plus special lists 
and tabulations. This service is designed 
to keep complete and up-to-date informa 
tion on the coal industry. 

COAL AGE NEWS~—a monthly report 
on news and developments in anthracite 
and bituminous coal mining, of interest t 
makers of mining machinery, equipment 
and supplies, their salesmen and held 


representatives 


Classified Advertising 


This features opportunity advertising, both 
employment and business, special services 
to the industry, professional cards, used 


equipment and surplus new equipment 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLE Publisher 
IvAN A. GIVEN Editor 
R. W. Davis Sales Manager 
Representatives 


T. E. ALCORN }/ New York 18, New York 
F. W. Roets § 330 West 42nd Street 
W. A. PoTTER Philadelphia 3, Pa 
17th and Sansom Streets 
C. J. CoasH ( Chicago 11, Illinois 
G. A. Mack § 520 North Michigan Ave 
W. M. SPEARS Cleveland 15, Ohi 
1510 Hanna Building 
H. C. CHELLSON Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. MAULTSBY Atlanta 3, Georgia 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
C. W. DysiINGER Los Angeles 14, Calif 
621 South Hope Street 
J. W. OTTERSON San Francisco 4, Calif 
68 Post Street 
J. H. ALLEN Dallas 1, Texas 
Empire Bank Building 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y: 
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mines probably is well over 15,000. 


Over 500 plants, including mines, wash- 
eries, breakers, dredges, etc., are oper- 


ating in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
re mn. 

\pproximately 435,000 men were em- 
ployed in the bituminous industry in 
1948, against 419,182 in 1947. An- 
thracite employment was close to 80,- 


tal value of plant and installations 
bituminous, based on the present 
cost of developing new properties, is 
approximately $5,000,000,000; anthra- 
about $500.000.000. In 1948, at a 
of some $7 per ton of annual ca- 
pacity, the bituminous industry opened 
or placed in development 50 new deep 
mines (500 tons daily capacity or over) 
and 47 new strip mines (1,000 tons 
daily capacity or over) with combined 
annual capacity of 65,000,000 tons. 
Sixty per cent of these new mines are 
n West Virginia and Kentucky. Ac- 
ling to Keystone Coal Buyers 
Manual, over 40% of the 1949 bitumi- 
tonnage will come from mines 
opened or placed in development within 
the past five years. 


Purchases 


Statistics compiled by Coal Age indi- 
that bituminous operators spend 
to 60c per ton for materials and 

supplies; anthracite, 75c. Thus, based 
on 1948 production, the bituminous in- 
dustry spent approximately $356,400,- 
00 for such items as lubricants, wire 

pe, steel, rubber hose, repair parts 
and the like; anthracite, approximately 
$42,750,000. Purchases in 1949 will 

be much if any lower. 


Coke and Byproducts 


Coke products in 1948 totaled 74,100,- 
000 tons, an all-time high representing 
a slight increase over the wartime rec- 

of 74,038,000 tons in 1944. A 6% 
lecline from 1947 in beehive output was 
more than compensated for by a 2% 

ease in by-product production. An 


estimated 495 new coke ovens with an 
annual capacity of 2,558,000 tons were 
placed in operation during the year. 


ital value of coke and coal chemi- 
at producing plants in 1948 was 


estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 
$850,000,000 and $278,000 respectively, 
an increase of 9 and 25% respectively 


ver corresponding figures for 1947 and 
in all-time peak. 
e year was marked by an improve- 
in the supply of coking coal, to- 
gether with a boost in quality in the 
Se d half of the year. 
duction of coal chemicals, com- 
with 1947, was, as follows: am- 


n im sulfate, up 2.7%; ammonia 
r, down 3.7%; crude naphthalene, 
ip 7.2%; industrial benzol, up slightly; 
n r benzol, down 41.3%; toluol, up 
5.4°>; xylol, up 1.4%; solvent naptha, 
di 6.2%; coal tar, up 0.3%; creo- 
sote oil, down 15%. 


eliminary figures from tie 1947 
Census of Manufactures covered 167 
ovens with shipments of $1,040.9 
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Energy Demand — 
Key Factor in the Fuel Picture 


Energy use in the United States has stepped up shorply since 
1932. If this high trend continues, the demond in 1960 will 
opproximate 50,000 trillion B.t.u's., about 40 percent more than 


n 1947. This means a major increase in coal consumption 














Coal Age 





million. There were 78 beehive coke 
ovens with shipments worth $70.3 mil- 
lion, and 89 by-product coke ovens 
with shipments of $970.6 million. 


Distribution 


The trend among retail coal estab- 
lishments has been toward a diminu- 
tion in number and an increase in size. 
During the first quarter of 1947, the 
Social Security Board received reports 
from 18,079 fuel and ice dealers, with 
117,264 employes. 

They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


The cost of handling coal in the 
yards is the retailer’s No. 1 problem 
today. As a result, mechanization is 
advancing rapidly. 


Associations 

American Coal Distributors Assn., 
Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


American Retail Coal Assn., 180 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Anthracite Industries, Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Anthracite Operators’ Assn., Miners 
National Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Coal Assn., Southern Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 


Stoker Manufacturers Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


PRODUCTION 


A.5.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


@ @ 


Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St... New York 18 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., In« 
Est 1911 Subscription $5 Trim size, 
814%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,971; gross, 15.297. Oper- 
ating companies and executives, 1,751; 
engineers, 607; supts. and foremen, 7,670; 
other employes, 750; others, 2,514. 

tates per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$320: 3 pages, $306; 6 pages, $292; 12 
pages, $280; 24 pages, $268: 48 pages, 
$250 
Standard 


vellow, orange red blue, 


green, $50: bleed, $50 7 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 162-153 





Coal Heat, 
(See AtrR CONDITIONING. ) 


Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 
?2, Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
19th Forms close 25th prec Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, C.P.A. Audit 


5.517. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 122.50 70.00 $5.00 
12 110.00 65.00 10.00 

Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $30 


Coal Mine Modernization Year Book, 1102 
Ring Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Pub- 
lished by American Mining Congress 
Type page, 5x7% Published annually 
Forms close June 18. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, 3,081. Rates—1 page, 
$140; % page, $70 





Keystene Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page 
7x10 Published March. Forms close 


153 














MacQuown's Coal Directory and Buyer's 
. ao : a6 







Guide, | | Pittsburgh 

Published by > I ‘ Put cation 

cat 156 me rin Size 

14x! Published 

Sant ’ ‘ Agen 
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WHO USES COAL AND HOW MUCH — 1945 


Railroads 


Home and 
Small Users 


Coke 


Electric 
Utilities 


Steel and 
Roliing Mills 


Cement Mills 


Home and 
Commercial 
Users 


Steam Plants 


Local Sales 





BITUMINOUS—TONS 
125,120,000 
tl 
121,805,000 


a ee 
95,349,000 

—— rae 71,603,000 

ANSE i a 10,084,000 


€ 4,215,000 





ANTHRACITE — TONS 


cia BEE sae 
E_=. & 13,251,106 





| a 4,273,864 


U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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COALA crear MARKET 


COVERED BY % FINE PUBLICATIONS 


HANDLING & COMBUSTION 


Coverage: The tremendous field of coal 
usage in power generation, chemistry, in- 
dustry, and manufacturing—plus major coal 
retailers, docks and producing companies. 
Editorial Premise: To further the end use of 
coal. 


“MARKET STUDY ON THE 
¢ USE OF EQUIPMENT USED 
IN COAL STOCKPILING” 





_aa eee eS eee eee eee eS eee eS ee eee 


PRODUCTION & PREPARATION 


Coverage: The 2,300 major coal producing 
properties responsible for 93 percent of 
the annual tonnage. Direction: Prime buy- 
ing influences from President to Engineers. 
Editorial Premise: Increased mechanization 
of mines and preparation. 


““MARKET STUDY ON THE 
ue USE OF TIRES AND TRUCKS 
IN THE COAL INDUSTRY” 





2529 Graybar Bldg 1802 Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. Board of Trade Bldg 
New York 17, N.Y Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Chicago 4, Illinois 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 


fe WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 1120 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, 4, D. C. 
OF THESE STUDIES 


PUBLISHERS OF MECHANIZATION UTILIZATION AND MECHANNUAIL 


NBIPY 
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ORIGINAL COAL RESOURCES IN THE US. 
By State 
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Condensed Data on... 





DEFINITION 


The MINING CATALOGS, a consolidation of the former COAL 
MINING CATALOGS (Keystone) and the METAL and NON- 
METALLIC MINING CATALOGS, are a completely indexed 
collection of manufacturer's catalogs covering the machinery, 
equipment, supplies and services important to the Mining 
Industries. 


A NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
The MINING CATALOGS consist of five separately assembled 


volumes, each designed to serve industry groups with special 
product interests. The number of each of the respective volumes 
distributed (1948-49 Edition) to the user groups indicated is as 
follows: 


1. Coal Mines—Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 3,000 
2. Coal Mines—Strip (U.S.A. and Export) 1,200 
3. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground (U.S.A. and Export) 4,000 
4. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Open Pit (U.S.A. and Export) 600 
5. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground and Open Pit (Export) , 1,500 

(Eng‘neers and Suvvly Houses) 200 


TOTAL INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION 10,500 


Total 1948-49 Distribution, including catalogers, agencies and 
miscellaneous, 11,520. 


This plan for SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION permits the 
product manufacturer to pre-file and distribute his catalog insert 
to any one of these basic groups—or combinations of groups 
Run-of-Book pages are acceptable for total distribution only. 

As these markets are identified in terms of the material mined— 
as well as the type of mining operation—it is obvious that (1) 
Manufacturers of equipment or supplies useful only for the 
mining, milling, smelting or refining of metals and non-metallic 
minerals will choose to pre-file their product information in the 
volumes distributed exclusively to users in the metal and non- 
metallic field and, (2) Manufacturers offering machines or 
equipment essential for strip or underground mining as an 
operation will file their data in the volumes designed to serve 
men employed in these operations—regardless of the product 
mined. 


THE MEN REACHED 


The MINING CATALOGS (For Coal Mines) are individually 
addressed and distributed to Mine Owners, Managers, Mine 
Superintendents, Mine Electricians, and Engineers all over the 
world engaged in the mining and preparation of Coal in: 
|. Anthracite Mines (Deep and Strip), Collieries, and Breaker 
Plants. 
Bituminous Mines (Deep and Strip), Collieries, Preparation 
Plants, and Tipples. 


PRODUCT INTERESTS 


These men are the key executives responsible for the production 
of over $3,500,000,000 of mine products annually in the United 
States, as well as approximately $2,000,000,000 in foreign 
countries. 

These operations require a yearly purchase from American 
manufacturers of well over half a billion dollars for all categories 
of equipment and materials commonly used for: 

Transport of Men and Materials—Earth Moving and Dredging— 
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Loading and Conveying of Product—Ore Reduction and Concen- 
tration—Mine Drainage—Lighting and Ventilation—Weighing 
and Storage—Rock Disposal and Filling—Portable Power Gen- 
eration—Mine Equipment Maintenance—Engineering and Ad- 
ministrative Functions. 

In addition to these vast quantities of machines and equipment 
are purchased for coal preparation; and for milling, smelting and 
refining of ores and minerals. A fractional list of such equip- 
ment includes: 

Chutes—Feeders—Vibrating and -Rotary Screens—Crushers— 
Magnetic Separators—Blowers—Slurry Pumps—Kilns—Flotation 
Machines—Filters—Thickeners—Ball and Rod Mills—Dryers, etc. 


FEATURES OF THE MINING CATALOGS SERVICE 


A CLASSIFIED PRODUCT DIRECTORY designed to cover all 
known manufacturers recognized as regular sources of supply 
for all phases of the Mining Industry, is included as a bound-in 
section of each Volume of the MINING CATALOGS. 

Company names of manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed 
in the MINING CATALOGS are listed in the directory in promi- 
nent bold-face type, with a reference to the page on which their 
product information may be found. 


USE OF LIST—The MINING CATALOGS service includes free 
use of the valuable list of users to whom the catalogs are 
distributed. 


PROMOTION OF USAGE — Manufacturer's product data filed in 
the MINING CATALOGS receives the benefit of a year round 
merchandising “push” by means of consistent advertising placed 


in COAL AGE and THE ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, 


_world-recognized publications to the Mining Industry. 


This promotion is designed to develop active usage of the books, 
and consideration of the products covered. 


COPY CONSULTATION — Services of the publishing staff of the 
MINING CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers and 
their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of copy, 
design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary cat- 
alog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 


CLOSING DATES — Last forms close October |, supplied inserts 
acceptable to November 15. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 


H. T. LANGHAM, Asst. Manager 
A. J. MANGOLD, Sales Service Manager 


FRANK RICE, Distribution Mgr 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby )D. T. Coster 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. NEW YORK I8 (wR. Wensley 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 330 West 42nd St. 


1427 Statler Bidg. 
CHICAGO i" D. M. Charleson 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St. 


M, |. O'Connell PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
520 North Michigan Ave. 738-9 Oliver Bldg. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan ST. LOUIS 8 M. I. O'Connell 


1510 Hanna Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
621 South Hope St. 


Continental Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4_ J. W. Otterson 


157 
























The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the population of the United States, in- 
cluding armed forces overseas, at 148 
million on Jan. 1, 1949. The 1948 in- 
crease over 1947 was 2,512,000. Though 
population growth in 1948 was smaller 
than in 1947, it surpassed that of every 
other year since the last census in 1940. 

Retail sales in 1948 were estimated 
at $129,700 million, 


a gain of 208.5% 


over 1939. Chain stores’ share of this 
total was $27,804 million, their gain 


being only 190.5¢ 
Last official figures on the number of 
retail stores in the United States come 


from the Social Security Board for 
1947. The total was 862,876, compared 
with 1,770,315 in 1939. Since the So- 


cial Security Board data does not em- 
brace self-employed persons, some small 
stores are omitted from the count. Em- 
ployment in the known retail stores in 
1947, however, was 6,364,000, compared 
with 4,600,000 for all stores in 1939. 
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Communications equipment requires 


an unusual assortment of material 
ranging from wood filings to giant 
steel structures. Chemists, engineers, 


metallurgists and physicists play an 
important role in the development of 
this industry. Numerous industries 
are also contributing to the design, 
development, and production of com- 
plete pieces of equipment and hundreds 
of accessories. Some of these indus- 
tries are plastics, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal, chemical, building, min- 
ing, ete. 

Production of communications equip- 
ment required the of 88,100 
men in Feb., 1949, compared with 32,- 
500 in 1939. These figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


services 


indicate 
that the industry has almost tripled in 
size. 

Television stations on the air at the 
beginning of 1949 numbered 58 in 32 
cities, while 66 others were being con- 
structed. About 36% of the U. S. popu- 
lation within range of television. 
Over 1,000,000 television sets are be- 
lieved to be in use and 1949 sales are 
expected to reach $1 billion. Coast-to- 
coast hook-ups are several years away, 


is 


however. 

Some of the widely heralded uses for 
radio have failed to materialize, while 
unexpected advances have been made 
in other instances. Railroads, while 
still experimenting with radio, believe 
that it has definite limitations in that 
field. 

In aviation and the marine field, 
radio has become a fixture. The taxi- 
cab field has adopted radio for dis- 
patching in a few cities, while truck- 
ing companies also are finding it use- 
ful. 

In May, 1949, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission announced a gen- 
eral reallocation of frequencies among 
mobile radio services. More than 200,- 
000 mobile units were affected. The 
revisions, effective July 1, give enlarged 
space in the spectrum to public safety 
radio services such as police, fire, fores- 
try-conservation, state highway main- 
tenance and special emergency services, 
which get 170 frequencies. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has developed a new system 
which ultimately will revolutionize the 
ancient science of telegraphy. A new 
radio beam telegraph network will re- 
place pole lines eventually. 


Telephone Industry 


In this fourth year of intensive post- 
war construction, the telephone indus- 
try’s program to improve and extend 
its facilities is progressing at a faster 
rate than in 1948, although still re- 
stricted by the availability of materials 


160 


Communications Services 


(See also Electronics and Radionics: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 


and telephone equipment. Progress 
since the war of the Bell System and 
the 6,400 independents (not Bell owned) 
telephone companies in expanding busi- 
ness and improving service has been 
described as “the largest program ever 
carried out by any business in the in- 
terest of its customers.” 

On Jan. 1, 1949, there were 38,200.- 
000 telephones in the United States, 
of which 6,800,000 are served by the 
6,400 independently owned telephone 
companies and 60,000 rural or farmer 
lines and systems. About 2,860,000 
telephones were added by the Bell Sys- 
tem during 1948 and the volume of calls 
reached a new high of 177,000,000 a 
day. The gain in telephones since the 
war now totals 9,500,000, which is more 
than the total gain in the 20 years 
before the war, according to Telephone 
Engineer and Management. 

The industry has three main objec- 
tives: (1) To catch up with the backed 
up demand for telephone service; (2) to 
provide for expected local and long dis- 
tance growth, and (3) to bring latest 
developments in the telephone art to 
present and future subscribers. 

To reach these objectives the indus- 
try must— 

1. Buy and install new equipment. 

2. Restore the quality of telephone 
service to prewar standards. 

3. Provide more and better tele- 
phone service to thinly populated areas. 

4. Construct new buildings and 
enlarge and modernize existing quar- 
ters to meet present demand and antici- 
pate future growth. 

5. Hasten the day when the indus- 
try can provide normal margins of dial 








and manual central office equipment 
cable, wires, poles, and telephone i: 
struments. 


6. Introduce mobile telephone se: 
vice, point-to-point radio transmissio: 
and other innovations. 

An indication of the telephone maz 
ket may be found in the following 
analysis: 

Bell System’s total expenditures for 
new construction (over % of whic! 
went into local exchange plant construc- 
tion, including installation at custom- 
ers’ premises) since 1945 have been as 
follows: 


ae $ 225,000,000 
eee 690,000,000 
BEEK sacaniwane 1,185,000,000 
De Anveienana 1,460,000,000 
Expansion and improvement pro- 


grams of independent telephone com- 
panies have been running 18 to 22% 
of the dollar value of the Bell System's 
construction projects since the end of 
World War II. 

The independent telephone com- 
panies, which operate 12,000 exchanges 
and have a plant investment of $851,- 
000,000, gross revenues of $245,000,000, 
6,360,000 telephones and 87,000 em- 
ployees in 1948, had expansion-im- 
provement projects of $500 million at 
the start of 1948. The tempo will be 
stepped up in 1949. 

As more and more telephones are in- 
stalled, the margins for growth which 
have existed in many central offices and 
cables have been used up. This in turn 
has brought about a substantial in- 
crease in the number of customers who 
have to wait for service because of lack 
of facilities. 











SIZE OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INDUSTRY AT CLOSE OF 1946 


Total telephones (000) inne at 
Number of operating companies............ 
Number of central offices 

Investment in telephone plants 
Gross revenues (millions) .. 
Number of employees (000) 


groups of farmers. 


BELL SYSTEM STATISTICS FOR 

Number of telephones (a) 
Number of central offices 
Miles of pole line 
Miles of wire 

In underground cabl 

In aerial cable 

Open wire 

Total ; reer 

Average daily telephone conversations (b) 


Total plant 
Operating revenues 
Number of employees (c) 
Number of American Tel. and 
tDecrease 
(a) Excludes private line telephones numbe 
ing telephones of the some 6,000 connecting 
indirectly connecting rural or farmer lines ar 
in the United States which « be interconne 


Tel ‘Co stock 


in 


(b) For the vear 1948 there were approxims 
sations and 5,865,000 toll and lone distance co 
respectively, over the vear 1947 

(c) Includes employees of Western Electri: 

INDUSTRIAL 


Total Bell Owned Independent 
6oeeeen 31,650 5,700 5,950 
seovece 6,038 22 6,016* 
eeeesea 19,450 7,450 12,000 
Leaeeed $6,845 $6,085 $760 
spevows $2,265 $2,053 $212 
seecese 585 500 85 


*In addition there are more than 60,000 connecting rural! lines, mostly owned mutually by 


‘HE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1948 

Increas¢ 

Dec. 31, 1948 During 1 
31,364,492 ® 857, 

8,007 

471,770 20 

76,398,900 7,261 
41.612.000 3,805, ! 

6,244,000 414, 

124,254,000 11.480. 

125,271,000 10,214,! 

$8,618,842, 000 $1,270,039 
$2,624,827,000 $ 400,244. 

saab 656.520 (6,56 
holders 765,824 42 
‘ring 106,989 on December 31, 1948. Incl 
companies and about 60,000 directly a 


1d systems, the total number of telepho! 
cted is approximately 38,200,000 

ately 119,406,000 average daily local conv 
nversations, an increase of 8.9% and 7.% 


Telephone Laborator 


Company and Bell 
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The manufacture and installation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
telephone plant to fill hundreds of 
ousands of orders for telephone ser- 
ce is not an over-night process. The 
me factor in many cases is not weeks 
it months. 

To meet backed up service demands 
alone the industry needs additional 
plant as fast as it can be put in. 

This new equipment will be used to 
rive service to all who now want it; 
provide individual line service to hun- 
dreds of thousands who have been on 
party lines because that was the only 
service available in wartime, and exten- 
sion telephones in hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional homes. The vast 
program will also push forward the 
schedules to give fast and accurate 
dial service, providing modern hand- 
set telephones for everybody, and intro- 
ducing new and improved types of key 
sets and intercommunicating systems. 

Present expansion program calls for 


the addition of toll plant, including 
hundreds of thousands of miles of new 
circuits, to restore toll and long dis- 
tance service to the standards enjoyed 
before the war. Further improvement 
in the speed and accuracy of toll and 
long distance service will be obtained 
by the introduction of new equipment 
and methods which will enable an 
operator to dial a call through from 
coast to coast without the assistance 
of another operator. Still other devel- 
épments look to eventual customer dial- 
ing of toll calls over long as well as 
short distances. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 1 E. 
79th St., New York. 


Radio Manufacturers Assn., 1317 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Cotton Ginning 


(And the related industry of Cottonseed Processing) 





The cotton ginning industry repre- 
sents an investment of $600,000,000 in 
machinery and equipment, and operates 
in a geographical area extending from 
California to the Carolinas and from 
the Gulf of Mexico north to Missouri 
and Tennessee. 

The basic function of a cotton gin is 
the separation of the cotton lint from 
This operation consists 
of passing the seed cotton (cotton as 
from the field with the seed 

through a system of ribs 
which “cut” the lint away 
from the seed. The lint is then con- 
veyed to a “press,” or baler, and the 
dropped through to a 
conveyor and delivered to a seed house. 


the cottonseed. 


it comes 
still in it) 
and saws 


cottonseed is 


The process involves the use of con- 
veyors, cleaners, driers, trash extrac- 
tors, permanent magnets, etc., but 
basically, the cotton gin performs the 
function described above. 

Gin plants vary in size according to 
the number of “stands” used. A 
“stand” refers to one unit of a cotton 
gin which contains a certain number 
of saws, usually 70 or 80 saws per unit. 
Thus, a 
plant with 5 
saws. Plants 
stand outfits to large 
batteries of 6-80’s. 


“5-80 cotton gin” refers to a 
each having 80 
from small one- 
gins with double 


stands, 
range 


The average number of bales ginned 
per plant varies greatly. In California 
the average plant will gin 7,000 bales in 
In the plains area of 
Texas 4,000 bales per season is consid- 
In the Southeast- 
Alabama, and 
average 


a good season. 


ered a fair average. 
ern states of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, a gin will not 


more than 1,500 bales in a season. 


The cost of a present-day cotton gin, 
needed 
unloaders, 
$75,000 


including auxiliary equipment 
cleaners, 
power units, etc., is between 
and $100,000. The current tendency is 
to build efficient cotton 


gins because the number of gins is de- 


such as driers, 


larger, more 


each 
1930 


clining and the area served by 
growing. In 
gins in the 
today there are 8,000. 


a breakdown by states: 


individual gin is 
there 14,000 
ig = 


were cotton 
whereas 


Below is 


lexa Oklal I : Ho 
Alabama avo Sout (ar » 
Arkan l rer e¢ ll 
Florida i Arizona 28 
Georgia Soi Cali nia i 
LAuisiana 180 New Mex 7 
Mississippi Rt Ilinoi 

Missouri 14 Kentucky; 

North Carolina ’ Virginia 28 


While the number of individual gin 
plants has declined by 6,000 in the last 
20 years, the total worth of the indus- 
try has increased. This is due not only 
to the increased cost of the actual gin- 
ning machinery, but also to the need 
for auxiliary equipment, most of which 
by the advent of 
Where cotton is 


is made 
mechanical harvesting. 
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necessary 


picked, either by spindle pickers or by 
strippers a large amount of extraneous 
matter is brought to the gin with the 
seed cotton. This requires the use of 
cleaners, driers, and trash extractors., 


Production Figures 


According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in 1947 the cotton crop for 
the United States was 11,851,000 bales 
of 500 lbs. gross weight. This was 539,- 
000 bales less than the 10-year average 
for 1936-45. 

In ginning this 1947 crop an esti- 
mated total of 4,679,000 tons of cotton- 
seed was separated from the lint. The 
10 year average was 5,143,000 tons. 

The combined value of the cotton lint 
and the cottonseed for 1947 was $2,291,- 
202,000. The lint cotton was valued 
at $1,889,465,000, and the cottonseed at 
$401,.737.000. 

In 1947, 21,500,000 acres of cotton 
cultivation on July 1. Only 
1.1‘ of this acreage was abandoned, 
21,269,000 har- 
The average yield of lint cot- 
year was 267.2 lbs. 


were in 
leaving acres to be 
vested. 
ton per acre that 


Equipment Used 


In addition to the ginning machinery, 
the principal mechanical requirements 
of the industry are power units and ma- 
terials handling equipment. Because 
cotton has to be handled in both the lint 
and the seed form, conveying and trans- 
mission equipment of all types is need- 
ed. Below is a list of the principal types 
of equipment: 

Bagging, bale ties, bearings, belting, 
belt dressings, belt lacers, blowers, boil- 
ers, cleaners, conveyors, crimps, driers, 
elevators, engines, engine fuel, fans, fire 
brick, fire extinguishers, gears, gin 
machinery, greases, hammer mills, hand 
hoists, insecticides, lubricants, 
packings, power units, pulleys, 
pumps, scales, seed cleaning equipment, 


trucks, 
motors, 


seed treaters, sheaves, steel buildings, 
storage tanks and bins, trailers, trans- 
mission equipment, trucks, V-belts and 


wagons. 


Power Requirements 


Cotton gins are powered by diesel 
engines, gasoline or natural gas en- 
gines, steam, or electricity. The follow- 
ing is a quotation of the Census Bu- 
reau concerning the trends: 

“Diesel power is apparently becoming 
more and more important, although the 
number of gins operated by each kind 
of power has since 1940. 
Those gins operated with Diesel power 
decreased only 0.5%; electrically pow- 
ered gins, 3.1%; steam-powered gins, 
51.2%; gins, 
while gins de- 


decreased 


water-powered 45.5%; 


gas-engine-powered 


creased 13.0% during the five-year 
period since 1940. Gas engines include 
engines operated by gasoline as well as 
natural gas.” 

The average cotton gin requires be- 
tween 200 h.p. and 350 h.p. according 
to the amount of auxiliary equipment 
used. Gins which are equipped to han- 
dle mechanically harvested cotton re- 
quire the most horsepower. 


Ginning Seasons 


Cotton ginning first starts in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas July 
1. The ginning season moves progres- 
sively northward as the cotton becomes 
mature in the fields. Active ginning 
may start as late as Sept. 10 in the 
northern areas of Texas, in Oklahoma, 
and in Missouri, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. The average gin season in 
any given territory lasts from four to 
eight weeks. Cotton is usually planted 
four to four-and-a-half months ahead 
of the ginning dates indicated on the 
map. 


Ownership and Management 


Cotton gins can be classified into four 
general groups—those owned by indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, and 
cooperatives. The largest single group 
is the independent ginners, which is 
almost twice as large as any of the 
other groups. According to the Bureau 
of the Census ownership of gins breaks 
down as follows: individually owned, 
5,043; partnerships, 2,870; 
tions, 2,300; cooperatives, 596. 

The independent gin is ordinarily 
owned and managed by one man who 
hires a gin foreman and uses four 
ten employees to run his plant. Part- 
nerships are handled much the same 
way. 


corpora- 


The corporation gin is usually owned 
by a large company such as a cotton- 
seed oil mill, which may operate from 
20 to 100 These firms usually 
employ a general manager who is in 
charge of all the gins, although each 
gin plant has its own local manager 
who is in charge of the foreman and 


gins. 


the ginning crew. 

In the cooperative gin, stock is owned 
by a number of farmers who have 
banded together to form their own cot 
ton ginning organization, They usuall) 
hire a gin manager, and elect officers 
from their own group. They gin their 
own cotton principally, but may also do 
custom work. 


The Outlook 


The general tendency is toward 
larger, more efficient gins, handling 
greater capacities and serving wider 
geographical areas. The ginning ind 
try has become well organized, with na- 
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Only PUBLICATION EXCLUSIVELY SERVING 
sS¢-—=-| the $600,000,000 COTTON GIN 
and OIL MILL FIELD! 





F ounoen in 1899, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
is the only publication exclusively serving the cotton 
ginning and oilseed processing field. It is recognized as 
the official publication for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association, Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners’ Association, Arizona Ginners’ 
Association, California Cotton Ginners’ Association, The 
Carolinas Ginners’ Association, Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association and Texas Cotton 


Official Magazine for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton Ginners 
Association, Every State Ginners Association 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale of 
machinery, power units, auxiliary equipment and sup- 
plies in the ginning and oil milling industries. This field 
represents an invested capital of $600,000,000... 
approximately ten per cent of which is spent each year 
for replacements, repairs, and new equipment. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: Covering not 


only current news of the industry, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press reports on new products, new processes, 
and new equipment available to the trade. It attempts 
to foster cooperation between all branches of the indus- 












Ginners’ Association. 


WHO ARE THE READERS? the paid 


subscribers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are gin 


owners and managers, oil 


mill executives and plant 


superintendents from California to the Carolinas. This 
includes approximately 85 per cent of the active cotton 
gins in the nation, plus complete coverage of the proc- 
essors of cottonseed, soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed and 


tung nuts. 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE: For 50 


years leading industrial firms have consistently used The 


THE “(GO1TON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


3112-18 COMMERCE STREET 


Ace Company 

Alamo tron Works 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Solvent Extraction Division 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Tractor Division 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Mineral Spirits Co. 

Anderson Co., V. D. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Associated Seed Growers 

Atlantic Steel Co. 


Baver Bros. Co. 

Belton Bagging Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Best Foods, Inc. 
Blackman-Uhier Co., Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co. 
Boardman Company 

Brever Electric Mfg. Co. 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
Buckeye Iron and Brass Works 
Butters Manufacturing Co. 


California Pellet Mill Co. 
Calkins Manufacturing Co. 
Carolina Bagging Co. 
Carver Cctton Gin Co. 
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try, and deals with problems of management, safety, 
production, and research. A representative in Washing- 
ton, D. C., keeps readers constantly informed on 
legislative and political matters affecting the industry. 
Cotton ginners and oil millers have looked to this pub- 
lication for complete news of the industry since 1899. 


CIRCULATION S this magazine's circulation is 


directed almost 100 per cent to cotton gin owners and 
managers, oil mill executives and superintendents. The 
total distribution (June 30, 1949) is 7052. Total net paid 
circulation is 6658 These are sworn figures. 


© DALLAS 1, 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Continental Gin Co. 

Dakota Steel Products Co. 

Deere & Co. 

Delbridge Calculators, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Semesen Division 


Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co. 


Process Machinery Divisior 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Fort Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Geigy Company 

General Motors Corporation 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Gullett Gin Co. 
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Hackney Iron & Steel Co. 
Hardwicke-Etter Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hinckley Gin Supply Co. 
Hyman & Co., Julius 
industrial Machinery Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
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Le Roi Co. 

Lewis Supply Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Ludiow Manufacturing & Sales 

Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power 
implement Co. 

Mitchell Co., Jno. E. 

Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

Muskogee Iron Works 


National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers 

National Cotton Compress & 
Cotton Warehouse Association 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Petway eer Co. 
Phelps Machinery Co., Hubert 


TEXAS 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Prater Industrial Products 
Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Production Engineering Co. 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. | 
Riverside Mills 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Screw Conveyor Corporation 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Service Gin Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Southwestern Supply & 

Machine Works 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stewart & Stevenson Services 
Swift and Company 


Texas Company 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


Valley Foundry & Machine 
Works 

Watson Seed Co., Ferris 

Waukesha Motor Co. 

Well Machinery & Supply Co. 

Woods’ Sons Company, T. B. 
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tional and state associations which are 
active in looking after the welfare of 
the ginners. There is an ever-increas- 
ing demand for cotton in foreign mar- 
kets, and this prospect, coupled with 
large domestic consumption, would in- 
dicate that the cotton ginning business 
can many 
years. 


look forward to prosperous 


Cottonseed Processing 


The principal product of the cotton- 
seed processing industry is cottonseed 
oil. Other by-products of this seed are 
cottonseed meal (which is used for live- 
stock feed in “cake” form or in “pellet” 
form); linters (the fuzz left on the 
surface of the seed after ginning) ; and 
hulls (used as roughage in livestock 
feed). 

Cottonseed oil mills are much larger 
plants than cotton gins, serve a much 
wider area, and are fewer in number. 
There are 400 cottonseed oil mills in the 
nation, scattered throughout the Cotton 
Belt from California the South 
to the East The cost of a mod- 
ern cottonseed oil mill may reach one 
million dollars. 

There are three methods of extract- 
ing the oil from cottonseed—hydraulic 
pressing, the screw press method, and 
solvent extraction. Many oil mills op- 
erate the year-round, although some 
shut three or four months per 
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across 


Coast. 


down 


year for repairs, replacements and 
new equipment. Cottonseed oil mills re- 
quire considerably more horsepower 
than do cotton gins. Power require- 
ments of an oil mill range from 400 to 
750 h.p. Aside from the actual oil ex- 
tracting equipment, oil mills, like cot- 
ton gins, use great quantities of other 
industrial machinery—especially con- 
veying and materials-handling equip- 
ment. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 4,081,885 tons of cottonseed were 
crushed in the 1947-8 season. From this 
tonnage the following products were ob- 
tained: 1,275,603,000 lbs. of cottonseed 
oil; 1,898,352 tons of cottonseed cake 
and meal; 923,279 tons of hulls; 1,281,- 
794 bales of linters. 


Many other types of oilseeds yield 


the same type products as do cottonseed. 
The oilseed processing industry is a 
broad field and includes processors of 
many types of oilseeds, such as soy- 
beans, peanuts, flaxseed, tung nuts, 
copra, rapeseed, castor beans, etc. All 
of them, however, operate along the 
same general lines as the cottonseed 
processing industry. Numerically, these 
other oi’ mls break down as follows: 
soybean oil mil'’* 226; peanut oil mills, 
72; linseed oil 10mis (flax), 52; tung oil 
mills, 12. 


Associations 


National Cotton Ginners’ Assn., 908 
Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


National Cottonseed Products Assn., 
Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Cetton Gin and Oli Mill Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 
Haughton Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published E. O. Sat. Forms close 

7 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation Sworn, 7,024. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $138.00 $ 78.00 
13 108.00 91.00 45.00 
26 89.00 69.00 34.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 163. 


Oil Mill Gazetteer, P. O. Box 1180, W! 
ton 1, Texas, Published by Oil Mill Gaz 


teer. Est. 1894. Subscription, $2. T 
size, 9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10%. P 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Age y 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation Sworn, 1,250. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ae | 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 32 

12 50.00 35.00 25 


Standard red, 30%. 
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(See Also Food Manufacturing) 


Dairy Products; Fresh Fruits, Vegetables 





\ccording to the U. s. Department 
of Agriculture, milk production in 
totaled 115,511,000,000 pounds, 
3°, below 1947 and the smallest since 
1941. Total revenue to the farmer for 
milk and cream produced was $5,293,- 
613,000.00 in 1948. Milk production 
per cow is estimated at 5,036 pounds, 
which is 39 pounds over the 1947 aver- 


19438 


age. 

Number of milk cows on farms con- 
tinued to decline and for 1948 averaged 
22,935,000. Milk produced per capita 
was 805 pounds, the lowest since 1939. 

Output of butter was down 9%, 
American cheese 8%, and ice cream 9% 
in comparison with 1947. 

All manufactured dairy products 
combined utilized 52 billion pounds of 
whole milk. Approximately 45 billion 
pounds was used for bottled milk and 
cream. Both fluid milk dealers’ buy- 
ing prices and home delivered retailed 
milk prices set new highs during 1948, 
although both have since declined. 

Utilization of milk for manufactured 
dairy products and for bottled milk and 
cream in 1947 and 1948 was as fol- 
lows: 

AMOUNT OF MILK USED FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1947-48 

1947 1948 
(Million Lbs.) 
Production 


cows on farms ...119,065 115,511 
ows not on farms 2,826 2,826 
Total iedhlehotewe ead 121,891 118,337 
Ar int of Milk Used for 
reamery Butter 
BOGEE cassis — . 27,440 25,050 
ym whey cream........ 826 770 
Net : ‘ 26,614 24,280 
American ... ere 9,386 8,590 
Other . 2,341 oot 
ned Milk 
Evaporated ee . 6.5.9 7.390 
Sweetened condensed 89 310 
k Condense d Milk 
nsweetened — . $24 510 
Sweetened . eeee 179 110 
ry whole milk ......... 1,250 1,510 
liscellaneous products... 518 520 
Cream 
Total bi XS 7,900 
it from other products 1,346 1,220 
et from milk and cream 7,494 6,790 
Total factory products 55,494 92,140 
or farm butter... - 6,268 5,928 
( ned as milk or cream 
ties and villages.. 15,000 14,500 
: irms where produced. 12,295 12,306 
I calves saree 3,228 3,097 
balance 194 66 


Milk Production 


fifteen states leading in produc- 


ti f milk in 1948 were as follows: 
es 9 
Lbs.) Percent 

W in 14,914 2.9 
Ne rk 8.052 7.0 
Mir ta 7,987 6.9 
5/98 5.2 

nia 5,773 5.0 
re vania ; , 476 4.7 
; 9.398 1.7 
Ohi oe net cio 309 4.6 
RNS aes ctcacgna onde ... 5,168 4.5 





Missouri 4, 3.6 
Texas 3, 3.2 
Indiana 3,5 3.1 
Kansas ... 2, 3.3 
Nebraska 2.2 1.9 
Tennessee 2. 1.9 

Mn sockcebaues 82,646 71.5 
GW bf ctenacbtndcane 32,865 28.5 

aaa 115,511 100.0 


Butter 


About half of the whole milk used 
for manufactured dairy products is 
converted into butter. The butter 


manufacturing industry is concentrated 
principally in the middle west where 
the cow population is much greater in 
proportion than the urban population. 
The fifteen leading states in produc- 
tion of butter in 1948 were as follows: 


Pounds 


(000) Percent 

Minnesota ‘ 223,540 18.4 
Iowa ... ‘ 187,570 15.4 
Wisconsin ‘ 98,910 8.1 
Nebraska : 71,810 5.9 
Missouri adimcare 4 65,000 5.4 
Ohio .. see8 “ 56,160 4.6 
Illinois ...... ae ine 55,330 4.6 
Kansas . peck — 47,420 3.9 
PUGEG SOMMER cc ccccccies 43.550 3.6 
SES *6. 96d wots KdeReS 43,220 3.6 
Indiana .... <a eile 34,710 2.9 
BOUT ERMMOGR 2. cccccsess 31,610 2.6 
Oklahoma ree eT ee 30,255 2.5 
California ... — os 26,070 2.1 
Idaho . pie ewer scan anes 24,905 2.0 

15 states 1,040,010 85.6 
All others 174,190 14.4 


1.214.200 100.0 


below 1947. 


United States 

This was 8.6% 

Of the 5,416 plants manufacturing 
butter in 1948, 2,097 produced more 
than 200,000 pounds and accounted for 
about 80% of the total output. 


Skim Milk Products 


Much of the skim milk remaining 
after whole milk is separated to obtain 
cream for bottling purposes and for 
butter and ice cream mix, is converted 
into concentrated skim milk products. 
Butter manufacturers use most of it for 
the manufacture of non-fat dry milk 
solids, condensed skim milk, casein and 
other products. Milk dealers use skim 
milk also for the making of cottage 
cheese, cultured buttermilk and choco- 
late drink. Of the 16,000,000,000 pounds 
of skim milk converted into these prod- 
ucts each year, about half is used for 
non-fat dry milk solids. Cottage cheese 
requires about 3,000,000,000 pounds and 
condensed skim milk about 4,000,000,000 
pounds. 


Cheese 


About 21% of the whole milk con- 
verted into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts is used for cheese, most of which 
is of the American or “Cheddar” type. 
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Wisconsin is the leader in production 
of all types of cheese and accounted for 
45.5% of 1948 output of American 
cheese. The ten leading states with 
their production of American cheese 
are as follows: 

Pounds 


(000) Percent 

>. err a 387.970 45.5 
RR ere 62.460 7.5 
EE Lc cahdaveaddexeces 55.550 6.5 
DERMOROER. ccceccccces 51,190 6.0 
TOUOEERO 2 ccdccconece . 37,640 4.4 
Indiana Tre Terre Tm 4.0 
DERG. ceccscccovsnsccsccn Ge 3.0 
SPIO vcncecsesieveseens ~- 25.205 3.0 
Te stcsedceeeadsecdne 2,450 2.6 
eae 21,845 2.5 

SO SEREOE wcceve.s 723,640 84.8 
All others ..... 129,335 15.2 

Comited BeAtes .racodecse 852.975 100.0 


This was 8.4% below 1947. 


Ice Cream 

Production of ice cream made rapid 
gains during the war and has retained 
most of those gains. In 1947 ice cream 
production was 12% below the all time 
record made in 1946 and in 1948 it was 
20% below the 1946 peak. About 15% 
of the milk used for manufactured 
dairy products is converted into ice 
cream. The fifteen leading states are 
as follows: 

Gallons 





(000) Percent 

Pennsylvania ...... aden ee 11.9 
a, 8 ener . 57,850 10.2 
CRROOTUE, dnc cescccensecs 7.0 
Illinois os f 6.3 
Ohio ans 6.2 
Michigan Gibimri alee 4.4 
: achindsennn Sueue 23,530 4.1 
Massachusetts .......... . 20,410 3.6 
SS EP eee: 3.5 
Wisconsin eee ery eT ree | 2.9 
Missouri ..... . 16,250 2.9 
Minnesota . 14,690 2.6 
Iowa .. paiement 12,870 2.3 
North Carolina 12,095 2.1 
Tennessee , ‘ ; ese 23,420 2.0 

15 states : ae 409,550 72.0 
All others 159,185 28.0 

United States .... ....068,735 100.0 


About 7,400 plants are engaged in 
the manufacture of ice cream; about 
2,100 have a capacity to make 80 
quarts or more of ice cream in one 
batch (requiring about 10 minutes) 
and are doing over 90% of the whole- 
sale ice cream business. 


The milk producer has a unique ad- 
vantage over the producers of other 
agricultural products. Milk is a “cash” 
crop paid for monthly, semi-monthly 
or immediately upon delivery to the 
processing plant instead of at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. The cash income from milk is 
used for merchandise and supplies in 
thousands of cities and towns. In these 
communities, the producer of milk and 
the people engaged in the manufacture 
of milk products represent the largest 
single group of buyers of nearly all 


commodities in daily use. 
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Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers in the United States 





Ice Cream 








Butter : 
Manufacturers Cond., Milk Dealers Manufacturers 
Revised t Me Cheese || Evap. & camera: i a ary 
os 8 || Manufac- || Dry Milk Fo 0 Qts M. 
January 1, 1949 Over our er More 
Total 200,000 turers Manufac- Tota! Routes Total “Ta ; , 
Pounds turers or More ‘ vuanes The 
Annually : | Capacity dus 
Main 21 i 5 204 22 65 ic ao 
New Hampshire 18 2 196 38 57 vl 
Vermont 37 18 23 104 25 9 equ 
Massachusetts 4b ) 17 16 679 261 314 8 act! 
Rhode Island 9 2 2 95 +4 71 2 See 
Connecticut 27 0 15 7 BI 8? 107 + ‘sad 
NEW ENGLAND 148 13 54 55 1,659 72 653 19 mer 
New York 253 27 368 140 1.49% $8? 517 159 pag 
New Jerse: 20 2 15 1! 396 151 113 } the 
Pennsylvania 173 18 106 _ 84 961 387 390 150 15 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC $46 47 489 235 2,850 1,020 1,020 34 VIE 
Delaware 7 0 2 l 53 7 29 f 15 | 
Marvland 20 $ b 8 105 26 90 97 am 
District of Columbia } l } 4 11 4 9] 8 ers 
Virginia 47 13 6 15 113 50 80 50) tisir 
West Virginia 15 l 1] 5 7 92 38 64 oR ect 
North Carolina +3 0 9 9 157 42 135 
South Carolina 1 2 l 65 23 52 
Cseorgia +5 2 ll 256 74 108 + 
Florida +4 — 12 ——— sss a 18 107 
SOUTH ATLANTIC _ 238 26 5 || GO 1,061 | 326 686. 208 | 
Ohio 241 67 109 84 770 376 439 13 ‘ 
Indiana 123 40 64 54 459 217 270 10 .- 
Illinois 243 74 170 78 1,016 348 452 13 milk 
Michigan 270 77 129 9? 880 311 477 10 sang 
Wisconsit 467 250 1,674 _ 323 ____—-623_—|_—s202 289 87 rem 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 1,344 508 2,146 es Se _ 3,748 a _ 1,454 1,927 2 557 red 
Kentuck' 4] 10 93 1? 157 77 97 29 _ 
Tennessee 6! 20 33 19 145 74 103 41 deal 
Alabama 29 2 13 7 121 1 74 9 em 
Mississippi s 24 8 ll = e ] - 67 93 55 29 Dea 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 155 40 80 47 sal 490 | 905 * 329 12 woe 
Minnesota 911 611 102 171 440 84 202 6 
Iowa 539 286 50 69 183 74 244 5 7é 
Missouri »Yy 4? 100 40 196 105 164 6a mest 
North Dakota 112 53 2 10 42 8 57 19 state 
South Dakota 126 60 12 4 75 20 48 bot! 
Nebraska 150 +? 16 13 106 30 109 35 more 
Kansas 137 oS 51 - 46 =, 20 _ —_ 134 a at 28 206 $2 - ers ; 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL ? 104 1,150 328 327 5,596 349 1,030 288 verti 
Arkansas 4 b 14 7 138 13 92 18 selec 
Louisiana 17 } 8 6 88 4 bb 94 aes 
Oklahoma b? 25 17 8 95 39 86 "26 isne 
Texas . 212 10 49 36 584 180 395 rT; 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 325 62 88 57 903 63 569 | #164 
Montana 81 37 7 6 81 24 73 10 
Idaho 36 23 a5 14 99 1? 68 ’ 
W voming 9 7 7 ? 34 7 93 
Colorado 72 26 25 20 99 28 72 18 The 
New Mexico 18 3 ! 31 8 21 6 ee 
Arizona 16 ? 4 5 66 15 28 ac 
I tah 34 15 18 17 58 20 43 ae 
Nevada 11 4 l 1 36 11 13 s e 
_ = Se sin natic 
MOUNTAIN 317 117 98 65 504 125 34] 66 le 
Washington 115 54 44 35 160 79 131 are 
Oregon 82 38 54 15 140 39 94 «CY 9 whe 
California 135 2 150 117 1,047 345 622 129 
PACIFIC 332 134 248 167 1,347 463 847. | 18 This 
U. S. Possessions 7 3 9 84 10 27 | : — 
TOTAI 5,416 2,097 3,589 1,646 14,042 | 4,687 || 7,429 | 212 - ° 
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ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURING MARKET 


The amazing growth of the Ice Cream In- 
dustry, production has increased 275°/, in 
the last 15 years, presents a continuing need 
for new plants, plant improvements, new 
equipment, machinery, and supplies — an 
active buying market for advertisers. 


For over 32 years ice cream manufacturers 
have been guided in their choice of equip- 
ment and supplies through the informative 
pages of The Ice Cream REVIEW. 71.8% of 
the ice cream production is concentrated in 
15 states. 72.8% of The Ice Cream RE- 
VIEW'S domestic circulation is in these same 
15 states. 20° more paid ABC circulation 
among Ice Cream Manufacturing plant own- 
ers and executives. 8 out of every 9 adver- 
tising agencies using only one paper, se- 
lected The Ice Cream REVIEW. 


BOTTLED MILK 
DISTRIBUTING MARKET 


The processing and distributing of bottled 
milk every morning by thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and trucks to homes, stores, 
restaurants and hotels is the nation’s most 
highly organized, efficient and widespread 
food industry. In one of America's richest 
and most responsive buying markets milk 
dealers for over 38 years have depended 
upon the informative pages of “The Milk 
Dealer’ for guidance when purchasing equip- 
ment and supplies. 


76.6°/, of The Milk Dealer's paid ABC do- 
mestic circulation is concentrated in the 15 
states that produce 75°%/ of the nation's 
bottled milk. The Milk Dealer has 36% 
more paid circulation among milk plant own- 
ers and executives. 8 out of every 9 ad- 
vertising agencies using only one paper 
selected The Milk Dealer. 9 out of every 10 
pages of exclusive advertising were pub- 


lished in The Milk Dealer. 


CREAMERY PRODUCTS 
MARKETS 


The Creamery Products Industries, manu- 
facturers of butter, cheese, sweet cream, dry, 
evaporated and condensed milks, buttermilk, 
skim milk and whey, use nearly half of the 


nation’s milk. Creamery products manufac- 
turing plants—smokestacks in the country— 
are found at the crossroad communities 
wherever the cow population is heaviest. 

This nation-wide market is covered by only 


one ABC business paper, the National But- 
ter and Cheese Journal. 77°, of the Jour- 


ite for Market Data and Survey Facts... 







— 


tries Headq 





varters 


nal's paid circulation is concentrated in the 
top 19 butter, cheese and evaporated milk 
producing states. Readers use of the Journal 
is demonstrated in the record of unsolicited 
want ads—the pulse of a publication. The 
Journal is proud of its record of publishing 
more classified advertising per issue than all 
other papers in the field combined. 


The National Butter and Cheese Journal car- 
ries the largest volume of display advertising 
per issue of any publication in the creamery 
products field. Many of its advertisers have 
been consistently represented in the Journal 
for over 35 years—a distinguished record 
seldom equaled by any trade paper, proving 
the BUYING ability of the Creamery Prod- 


ucts Industries. 


PRODUCT SURVEYS 


We have a large amount of statistical sales 
and merchandising information, market data 
and product surveys. Our field surveys cover 
more than 80 major products—a gold mine 
of information that can tell you who buys— 
what—when—and where. 


Our wide knowledge of sales and distribu- 
tive methods, influential position among 
jobbers, and actual definite tangible help 
greatly simplify your sales effort. We have 
numerous case histories of how our assist- 
ance has quickly established distributive 
channels for aggressive advertisers. 


You are invited to write us today for spe- 
cialized market information and other data 
to help in planning advertising and sales 
schedules. 


CATALOG COVERAGE OF 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


For twenty-two successful years the Dairy 
Industries Catalog has given amazing result- 
records for advertisers. Advertising contract 
renewals average above 90°%,—tangible, 
factual evidence that the Catalog PAYS OFF 
IN ORDERS. 


The Dairy Industries Catalog gives you com- 
plete saturation of the dairy industries. It 
reaches manufacturers 
of over 90% of all 
dairy products — in 
large and small plants. 


You'll find the Catalog 


on the desk of busy SaaS. 

buying executives. 

Never out of sight, 

the Catalog performs 

an indispensable serv- DAIRY 

ice to ~—— -~ ad- INDUSTRIES 

vertisers alike. Even 2 

and 3 year old "Cat- CATALOG 

alogs” are sought 

after the world around. SUPPLIES 
EQUIPMENT 
REFERENCE 





co 


The Dairy Industries Catalog is published 
yearly and loaned free of charge to dairy 
products manufacturers. When buyers re- 
ceive their new Catalogs they are requested 
to return the old copy. These returned 
Catalogs are then redistributed to the small 
prospective buyers, and a goodly number 
are sent abroad. Thus giving an extended life 
to your advertisements. This bonus circula- 
tion is in addition to the 16,500 guaran- 
teed, making the Dairy Industries Catalog 
one of the best and most result-producing 
“buys” in any industry. 
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The products made from milk are also 
sold on a cash or collected for 
within a very short period of time. 
Manufacturers of butter, cheese and 
evaporated and condensed milk, ship 
the greater part of their product to 
dealers or brokers in the large cities and 
receive immediate cash payment. Milk 
dealers collect weekly or monthly for 
the milk, cream, buttermilk, chocolate 
milk, cottage cheese, and butter deliv- 
ered daily to homes and to restaurants, 
schools, hotels and hospitals. Ice cream 
manufacturers collect weekly or month 
ly from their dealers. Those who oper- 
ate their own retail stores receive im- 
mediate cash payment. 


basis 


Poultry and Eggs 


In 1944, 3,402,000 farms had sales of 
poultry and poultry products of $2,531,- 
408,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. However, only 274,504 farms 
were classified as poultry farms. Their 
1944 sales were $959,460,000. 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated 1948 cash income of farmers 
from sale of poultry and eggs at $3,061 
million. 


Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 


There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 


In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Fresh Fruits, Vegetables 


According to United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, fresh fruit and 
vegetable growers and grower-shippers 
had under cultivation in 1948 5,753,340 
of which 1,801,840 were 
devoted to annual vegetable and melon 
crops and 3,951,500 acres to perennial 
citrus and deciduous tree fruit crops. 
The wholesale value of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is $6,000,000.000. or 2.7% 
of the national income. 
$8,800,000,000. 


The Packer Mercantile 
Agency, statistical and rating firm for 
the produce industry, estimates that 
there are 12,000 packer-shippers (many 
of whom are also growers), 
jobbers and commission merchants who 
handle between 75 and 80% of fresh 
fruits and vegetables produced, pack 
and distributed commercially 
Carlot tonnage is annually 950,000 to 
1,000,000, with 500,000 more carlot 
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acres, acres 


Retail value is 


Pi oduce 


receivers, 


aged 


equivalents moving by truck. Prac- 
tically every state is a commercial pro- 
ducer of some fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. There are 20 major commodities 
and 30 of lesser importance. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business 
Publications covering this field, are avail- 
able without charge (while supply lasts) 
to advertisers and agency executives. 
They may be obtained through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Market Facts about the Butter 


and Cheese Market. 


241. 


This folder, issued by National But- 
ter and Cheese Journal presents all 
salient facts about the concentrated 
milk industries. One of the highlights 
is a flow chart showing methods and 
equipment required in getting the milk 
from farms into processing plants, 
hence to the final purveyor. 


242. Market Facts on the Milk Indus- 
try. 


How would you like to transport 50 
billion pounds of milk from the coun- 
try’s farms to the plants which pasteur- 
ize, bottle and distribute it? The Milk 
Dealer gives a graphic portrayal of 
equipment required for this task in a 
colorful booklet. Types of equipment 
used in the processing plants are also 
illustrated and described. 


243. Market Data the 
Field. 


The ice cream industry has increased 
production 275% in 15 years. Produc- 
ing America’s favorite dessert requires 
a tremendous assortment of conveyors, 
tanks and scales, heaters, separators 
and other equipment, which is described 
in detail in a booklet issued by Ice 
Cream Review. 


244, 


This booklet, issued by the Jee Cream 
Field, contains some market facts about 
the industry and a large amount of 
analysis of media. One useful feature 
is an equipment diagram of the manu- 
facture of ice cream. 


on Ice Cream 


Selling the Ice Cream Market. 





Associations 

American Assn. of Medical Milk Com- 
missions, 1265 Broadway, New York 1, 
# 

American Bulk Condensed Milk 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill 

American Butter Institute, 110 N 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
Salle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


International Assn. of Milk Sani 
tarians, State Health Dept., Albany, 
Ne Be 


International Assn. of Milk Sani- 
tarians, 44 Marshall St., Rochester 2, 
ic as 

Milk Industry Foundation, 1001 - 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Dairy 
Mfrs., 927 15th St., N. W., 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Dairy Equipment 
Mfrs., 2134 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 512 Commerce Bldg., Toledo 4, 
Ohio. 


Equipment 
Washing- 


National Cheese Institute, 110 N 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
National Creamery Buttermakers’ 


Assn., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
National Creameries Assn., 816 New 
York Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
National Poultry, Butter & Egg 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


INB DG 

American Butter & Cheese Review, 92 
Warren St., New York 7. Published by 
Urner-Barry Co. Est. 1895. Trim_ size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
15th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-1. Circulation, 6,247; gross, 

7.893. Butter mfrs., 6,058. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 95.00 55.00 
| 145.00 85.00 50.00 
bleed, 


Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; 
$15 


For additional data see page 171 
= = : o— 
CCA NBT 
— 


Warren St 
Urner-Barry 


American Milk Review, 92 
New York 7. Published by 
Company. Est 


1895. Trim size, 8%x11% 
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Type page, 74x10. Published ist. Forn 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Cir: 


lation, 15,818; gross, 17,861. Milk plant 
16,011. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$250.00 $145.00 $ 85.! 
6 225.00 130.00 76.0 
12 200.00 115.00 65.0 


Standard red, blue, greer or orange, $4 
bleed, $15. 


California Milk News, 656 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 
Henry Adam Morse. Est. 
tion, 2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Ty! 
page, 74x10. Published Friday. For 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15 


Los Angel: 
Published |! 
1934. Subscri} 


Circulation, 2,286. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Pas 
$ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 27.! 
12 55.00 35.00 23.¢ 
26 50.00 32.00 21.0 
Standard color, 33%%; bleed, $7.50. 
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ilk Plant 


SERVING THE 


a 


A.B.C. Audited 
Since 1928 


<a 


—— 


Vast Quoted 


Editorial Quality — 
Authoritative Writing 
have made MILK 
PLANT MONTHY the 
most widely quoted 
publication in its field. 





fad in Touch 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
keeps its fingers on 
the pulse of the in- 
dustry through close 
contacts. Its readers 
benefit from this close 
association. 





Conditioning Equipment 
vilers and Equipment 
ick—F loor 
ishes 
in Seals and Gaskets 
rtons 
ment Floor Materials 
colate Powder and Syrups 
aners 
ndemsate Return Systems 
Tveyors 
lors— Milk 
inting Machines 
ry Store Equipment 
alcomania 
rs—Cold Storage 


Dry Milk Machinery 


Engineering Services 

Engines (Steam, Diesel, 
Gasoline) Insulation Materials 

Evaporators— Milk 


Fruit Concentrates 


Month Y 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY is A.B.C. Aud- 
ited. /ts subscription list includes the cream 
of the industry. (See A.B.C. Statement). The 
kind of circulation that is PURCHASING 
POWER. 


K-ditorially MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
rates high. CONCRETE FACTS—Practical 
E-ditors—these are the threads and the skilled 
hands with which the strong fabric of this 
publication is woven—the strong fabric that 
holds SELECTED readers who are BUYERS. 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY reaches the men 
in your sales target, the men who buy or in- 
fluence buying. You get RESULTS because 


you reach these men without WASTE CIR- 


MILK INDUSTRY AND PROMOTING THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


ACTS 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY 





RESULTS 
GROWTH 
COST 





CULATION 
gives you complete plant penetration. 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY has grown stead- 
ily during the 38 years it has been linked to 
the milk processing and dairy products in- 
dustry. It has played an important part in 
the growth of the Industry. 


At a remarkably low cost you can get results 
that give you big returns on your advertising 
investment in MILK PLANT MONTHLY. 
You can reach the blue-chips of this whop- 
ping industry and build prestige that means 
dollars. Consult your advertising agency or 
write us for detailed information and rates. 


See Standard Rate and Data for Complete Rates and Mechanical Information 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS MILK PLANT MONTHLY READERS BUY 


Gasoline, Oils, ete. 


and Supplies Heaters Pumps—Sanitary and Deep Well Thermometers 
Elevators Heating Systems Recorders Tile 
Electric Fly Killers Homogenizers Refrigerating Equipment Towers (Cooling) 
Electric Power Equipment ice Manufacturing and Rubber Boots and Specialities Trailers 


Handling Equipment 
Insecticides 


Laboratory Equipment 


Filters—Milk—Cottage Cheese Laundry Equipment fe, — age 8 terial Valves 

Filters—Materials and Strainers Lighting Equipment Sterilizing Materials Vats 

F ilters—Water—Milk Mixers and Equipment Vending Machines 

Floor Cleaning Equipment Paint Stokers (Milk Bottles) 

Flooring Pipe (Steam, Brine, Tanks Washers—Bottle and Cans 


Ammonia, etc.) 





Power Plant Equipment 


Sanitary Pipe and Fittings 
Scales and Weigh Tanks 
Special Milk Processing 


Temperature Control Systems 


STREET, CHICAGO 





Testing Equipment 


Truck and Truck Bodies 
Truck Tires 

Uniforms (Driver and Plant) 
Unit Heaters and Coolers 


Water Softeners 
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Cortised Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York 
Es 1926 Controlled Type page, 
7x10 Publ ished 15th Forms close 25th 
Agency di yunts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,987 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
] $155.00 $ 83.00 $ 47.00 
H 140.00 74.01 $1.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard red, $35: bleed, $10 
Cheese Reporter, 610 Monroe St., She- 
boyean Falls, Wis. Published by New- 
comer & Lindner. Est 1876. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 
9x15% Published Friday Forms close 
Friday pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sworn, 2,335. Rates 100-200 
inehe $1.68; 200-300, $1.61; 500 or more 
$1.19 
Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud 
son St.. New York 13. Published by Con 
fectionery-Ice Cream World Corp. Est 
1929. Subscription, $5. Type page, 9%x12 
Published Friday Forms close Friday 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 5,274. Rates 
Times | Page % Page \% Page 
] $155.00 $106.00 $ 56.00 
13 136.00 75.00 45.00 
26 116.00 65.00 38.00 
52 110.00 60.00 14.00 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 15 
Creamery Journal, 910 Waterloo Bide 
Waterloo la Published by The Butter 
maker Pub. Co Est 1890 Subscrip- 
tion, $1 vi page 16x10. Published 
Lat Forn Y Oth Agency discounts, 
15 Rates 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
1 ¢ 90.0 €¢ 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 R500 00 80 00 
ak $5.00 ms Oo 
Standard red, $15; bleed, $15 
Dairy Industries Catalog, 1445 N ith 
St.. Milwaukee 1 Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927 Control led. Trim 
size S%x1ll%. Type page 74x10. Pub 
lished Feb ! Forn close De 16 
Agency dis int 15-1 Circulatior 
Swern, 17,08: Rate l page < f 
pra $¢ 754 I 1Z ta 
( t t " 
ee pat f 


Dairy Industries Unit, 1445 N ith St 
M \ iKe¢ VW Pub hed by Olser 
Pul t { rin Z. RS x1 a vp 
i +x I blist ! ontl Forn 
h pree Agency discounts, 1 
Circulatior (Milk Dealer Ice Cream 
I vi \ ind National Butter ind Cheese 
Journal), 23,0173 26,194. Rates 
ri 1 Page Page ar 
1 $57 ) $2326 $196.00 
6 525.00 04.00 176.00 
l 17 73 157.00 
Standard red I re r apphire blue 
: } a $4 
ditional data see page 167 


Dairymen’s League News, 11 West 42nd 


St New Yor) 18 N Y Published by 
Dairymen's League Cooperative Ass! 
Est 191 Subscriptior $1 Type page 
1%x13. Published every other Tuesday) 
Forms se &§ da pre Agency dis 

ints Ci ilatior Sworn, 30,777. 
Rat i per line flat: color, 15 


Dairy Record, 301 Minnesota St., St. Paul 
1. Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co 
Est. 1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size 
S%x11% Typ page, 7x10 Published 


Vednesday. Forms close Friday Agency 
liscount 16 
Circulat 4,181 gr s 4.718. Dairy 
roducts mf 14 hers, 990. Rates 
| Page Page 4 Page 
$13 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
100 60 ) 6.0 
7 60.0 80.00 
Stand 1 red range, $ bleed, $10 
Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St Chi- 
Zo 11} blished by D rborn Trade 
Tourna Co Ine Est 1929. Controlled 
rr Ze xf Type page 4 x6 % 
Published 15th. Forms ) th Agency 
ad t | ( 1 itior & OR! 
Ra 
r I P ‘ Pag 
¢ 9 $ ¢ 0 
t 5 | 7 n 
if ) 
= la | I ? d $ 





Iee Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10 Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Apr., 1949, 7,881; gross, 
7,600, Kates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 195.00 1109.00 63.00 
12 175.00 100.00 56.00 
Standard red. blue or orange, $35: bleed, 
10% 


lee Cream At, 4328 Sunset 
I 


Angeles 27, Calif *~ublished by 


Los 


Bivd., 
Occiden- 


tal Publ ishing Co. Est. 1914. Subscrip- 

tion, $2. Type page, 10x15. Published Ist 

Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 3,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
" 175.00 100.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


$30. 


© 


Standard red or blue, 


Ice Cream Review, 1445 N. 5th St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. Published by Olsen Pub 
Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 74%4x10%. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-1 

Circulation 7,462; gross, 8,561. Ice 
cream mfrs., wholesale, 4,840; retail, 566; 
machinery and supply men, 1,404; others, 
643 tates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 

I $226.00 $131.00 $ 76.00 

205.00 118.00 68.00 
12 184.00 106.00 62.00 
Red range or sapphire blue, $35; bleed 
$15 


@ 


Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
Published by Reuben H 
Donnelley Corp. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x 
10 Published 20th Forms close 20th 
pre« Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation 6,644; gross, 7,524. Ice 
cream mfrs 5.433: machinery and sup- 
ply men, 728: others, 483. Rates 
Times 1P Page ; Page 
l $215.00 $1°5 00 $ 72.00 


Ice Cream 
New York 17 


ake 


6 195.00 113.00 65.00 
I75 00 102.00 59 00 


Standard red blue, $35: bleed 


$15 


orange 


Milk Producers’ 

Philadelphia 8, Penn. Pub- 

Inter-State Milk Producers’ 

Est. 1920. Subscription, 50c 

9x12%4. Type page, 7x10 11/16. 
15th. Forms close 12th 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
25c per line 


tates—25c 


The Milk Dealer, 1445 N 


Interstate Review, 401 
Broad S8St., 
lished by 
Cooperative 
Trim size, 
Published 
Agency 
6.900 


5th St., Milwau- 


kee 12, Wis. Published by The Olsen Pub 
Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
84%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
‘Oth. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-1 

Circulation, 10,192; gross, 11,311. Milk 
plants, managers, superintendents and 
employes, 8,095; supply manufacturers 
and salesmen, 1,419; others, 828. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $247.00 $144.00 $ 84.00 

6 2°6.00 131.00 76.00 
12 205.00 118.00 68 00 
Standard red, sapphire blue or orange, 
$40: bleed, $15 


© 


Monthly, 327 S. I 
Published by National 


Milk Plant 
Chicago 4 


saSalle St 


Milk 


Pub. Co Est 1912. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Cire ulation 7,885; gross, 8,786. Milk 
plant owners and executives 4,988 
milk ‘plant supts., mers. and employes 
1,085 supply firms 752; others 1,104 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page ; Page 
1 $210.0 $122.00 $ 70.00 
‘ 185.00 107.00 57.00 
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100.00 53 
blue, orange, $ 


12 175.00 
Standard red, green, 
bleed, $15. 

For additional data see 


© 


National Butter and Cheese Journal, 5 
N. 5th St., Milwaukee 12. Published y 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscripti 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7*.x 
10. Published Ist Forms close 151! 
Agency discounts, 15-1 

Circulation, 5,273; gross, 6,322. Dairy 
product manufacturers, 3,946; sup 
firms and equipment manufacturers, 


page 169. 


others, 824 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $179.00 $105.00 $ 61 
6 163.00 94.00 55 
12 147.00 84.00 49 
Standard red, orange or sapphire bl 


$30; bleed, $15. 
New Counter Freezer News, 6461 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles 28 Est. 1935. Type 
page, 10x13. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 7x10 34x 

1 $230.00 $170.00 $ 60 

6 210.00 155.00 53 

12 190.00 140.00 45 
Celor, $45 
Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome %t 


San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by R 


Jones. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. Tr 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 74x10. P 
lished 8th. Forms close 20th. Ager 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Swern, 2,- 


956. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pa 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50. 
6 115.00 70.00 45. 
12 110.00 57.50 35 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 
Southern Dairy Products Journal, 
Marietta St., Atlanta 3 Published by 
Fred H. Sorrow. Est. 1927. Subscripti 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7% x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 3,579 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $107.50 $ 62.50 $ 37 
6 95.00 5? 50 20 
12 90.00 47.50 27 


Standard red, $25; bleed, $7.50 


Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and 


Milk Industries, 92 Warren St... New 
York 7. Published by Urner-Barry ( 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $10. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%4x10. Published 
Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 15. Agency dis 
counts, none. Circulation, 5,913. Rates 

1 page, $200: % page, $115: 4% page, $7 

Standard red, blue or yellow, $30; ble 

$15 


CANADA 


CCAB ONAG 


Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W Toronto 1, Ont 


Published by B a Smith Pub. Co. I 
1921. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 3#t! 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulati 
March, 1949. 2.925; ross, 3,169. Raté 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35 
6 77.50 47.50 28 
12 70.00 42.50 95 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Le Quebec Laitier, St. Hyacinthe, Q 
Published in French by Quebec Da 
Technicians Assn. Est. 1941. Type pa 
7x10 Published 25th Forms close 15 


Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,815; gross, 2,945. Raté« 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 P 
1 $ 70.00 $ 429.00 ” 29 
& 60.00 26.00 "6 
12 Oo O00 20 00 WAL 


Color, $20 


AND COMMISSION 


PRODUCE 













American Ege & Poultry Review, - 
Warren St., Ne w York 7. Published 
Urner-Barry Company Est 1895. S 
scription, $5. Trim size S&x11% T 
page, 74x10. Published 10th Forms « 
15th Agency discounts, 15-1 Cire 
tion, 4,851 tates 

















y 
_ 


irnal, 
‘? tT 


Est 








DAIRY PRODUCTS; FRESH FRUITS, VEGETABLES 





For ‘‘Grade A’’ Coverage of the Milk Plant Market... 


... LOOK to the WINNER! 


SILVER PLAQUE AWARD from 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
the best single article to be 
published in Merchandising, 
Trade and Export Papers 
during the award period, 1948. 


FIRST IN READERSHIP .. . 

(hese awards are the latest recognition of AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW’S leadership in readership. Continu- 
e high editorial standards have made this modern 
igazine for modern milk plant executives the Grade A 


eans of reaching the Grade A market for milk plant 


aed 


juipment and supplies. 


AWARD OF MERIT CERTIFE 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
for an outstanding series of 
articles on “The Sweep and 
Power of the Milk Business”, 
published during the year 1948. 





FIRST IN CIRCULATION ... 


Not only the cream of milk plant circulation but the 
whole bottle . . . that's what AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW gives its advertisers. Twice the milk plant 
coverage at half the cost per reader, plus recognized 
editorial excellence, make AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
the budget-best means of covering the rich milk plant 


market. 














reg oS *i) \| 4 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


92 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Publishers Since 1858 





American MILK REVIEW - American BUTTER G CHEESE REVIEW - American EGG G POULTRY REVIEW 
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Times 1 Page Page % Page International Baby Chick News, 15 W. lished by Lynnes Pub. Co. Est. 193 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Typ 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 by International Baby Chick Assn. Est. page, 4%x7%. Published Jan. 1. Form 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 1926. Controlled. Type page, 9%x12. Pub- close Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 15-! 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $30; bleed lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- Circulation, 15,567. Rates—l1 page, $175 
$15 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,680. Rates % page, $95; 4% page, $55. 
Agate line, 37c; per inch, $5.20. Standard red, $50. 
American Potato Yearbook, 289 Fourth —-- ae “ a 
Ave., New York 10. Published by C. 8S Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas 
Macfarland, Jr. Est. 1948. Subscription, City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub 
$2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7% Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
Published May, 1950. Forms close Feb. 1 16%x20. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Agency discounts none. Circulation, Friday. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill, Pul 
00. Rates—1l page, $90: % page, $55 tising not in fresh fruit or vegetable in- lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sut 
4% page, $34: % page, $20 dustry. Published in five sectional edi scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Tyr 
Standard red or yellow, $30 tions—New York, Chicago, Kansas Citys page, 7x10%. Published 5th. Forms clos 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles. Circulation, 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
Fruit & Vegetable Review, Orange Sav- Sworn, 14,477. Rates for five editions 17,790. Rates— 
ings Bank Bidg., Orange, Cal. Est. 1939 1 inch, $3.75; 100 inches, $3.50: 250 inches Times 1 Page 2, Page % Pag 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub $3.25; 500 inches, $3.00; 1,000 inches 1 $310.00 $215.00 $114.4) 
lished Ist. Forn close 15th. Agency dis $2.50; 1 page, $400; % page, $250 Standard red, $25. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation 475 tates Color, $100 per page. . , —— — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page - U. 8. Ege and Poultry Magazine, 110 N 
$ v.00 $1 90.00 $130 +4 Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York Franklin St., Chicago 6. Published t 
: 175.00 160.00 AV0.00 13. Published by Preston Pub. Co., Inc. Institute of American Poultry Industries 
<n Ont ta Ae o9.0¥ Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Type page, Est. 1895. Subscription, $2.50. Type pag: 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10% 15%4x21. Published Saturday. Forms close 7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms clos: 
" a “oe : Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 4th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
Fruit By Telegraph, 2237 Boardwalk, At 1 page, $275; % page, $150; 1 inch flat, Sworn, 3,163. Rates— 
lantic City, N. J. Published by Fruit $2.25 Times 1 Pace % Page % Pag 
Telegraphic Delivery Service, Inc. Est ; 1 $110.00 $ 62.00 $ 37.0 
1936. Subscription 3 Trim size 7 x 2 ar 55 75 
‘ou Sone paae ound. Pabtienee ia Preduce Packer, 201 Delaware St. Kan- 43 88:00 19:50 Ht 
_ ‘lose 15 raney dlecount 16 sas City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub te r- ick 
} Ae ls yr ng = , li an - Co Est 189° Subscriptior $2 Type Standard red, $20: ble ed, $5. es 
Times 1 Page Pag: 4% Pag page, 16'¢x20. Published Saturday. Forms : 
1 $100.00 ¢ 60 00 { 7 ose Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry In- 
6 90.00 ” FE ag en 00 on advertising not in produce tndustry dustries, 92 Warren St., New York 
12 er oo 00 2 0 Circulation, 4,453. Rates 1 inch, $2.50 Published by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 1858 
: 00 inches. $2.25 500 inches. $2.00 1 Individual copies $10 after publicatior 
- . page, $275; % page, $150 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x! 
NB YP Color, $100 per page Published June. Forms close April 1 
Agency discounts, none Circulatior 
Hatchery and Feed, Mount Morris, Ii! Producers’ Price-Current, 92 Warren St r- 350 Rates -1 page, $200; % page, $11 
Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927, New_York 7. Published by Urner-Barry p Rane ea Mibet $30: bleed, $10 
Trim size, 8%x11! Type page, 7x10% Co. Est. 1858. Subscription, $35. Pub ae fom Yous eww Ta 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency shed every business day except Satur a pao 
discounts, 15-2 day. Agency discount, none. Circulation, Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 1 
Circulation 16,812; gros 18.215, June 1948, 3,644 Rates—per column wW, 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
Hatcheries, 9,681; poultry supply deal inch 1 _ time, $1 13 times, $8.50; 26 by and official organ of International 
ers, 5,110; others 001. Rate times, $7; 52 times, $5 Baby Chick Assn. Est. 1929. Trim size 
Times 1 Page Page “. Page 4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual 
1 $300.00 $210.00 $128.70 Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide ly. Forms close Nov 15. Circulatior 
6 80.00 195.00 120.12 for Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, 5,403. Rates—l page, $70; “% page, $4! 
12 60.00 180.00 111.54 1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pub- % page, $20 
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Department Stores, Women's Garments 


(See also Clothing; Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 





The Department of Commerce esti- 
ated 1948 sales of department stores 
ind mail order houses at $11,300 mil- 
on; of dry goods and other general 
erchandise stores at $1,600 million; 
nd of variety stores at $2,100 million. 


The Social Security Board reported 
538 department stores in 1947, com- 
pared with 4,074 in 1939. Employment, 
which was 566,000 in 1939, was 768,- 
000 in 1947. 


The number of dry goods stores ap- 
parently declined between 1939 and 
1947, the figure for the former year 
being 15,628 and the latter, 10,945. Em- 
ployment in 1947 was 72,000. 


The Social Security Board also re- 
ported 13,947 limited-price variety 
stores in 1947, with 306,000 employes 
and 27,146 retail general merchandise 
stores, not otherwise classified, with 
124,000 employes. 


The trend toward decentralization of 
department stores continued in 1948, 
the larger number of stores being ac- 
counted for by branches established in 
suburban areas, in most cases. This 
strategy was developed to meet the 
sharp competition of specialty stores. 


With most department store lines 
readily available and prices soft, stores 
generally have reverted to their pre- 
var habits of carrying small inven- 
tories. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this breakdown of sales of department 
stores with volume of $2,770,582,000, or 
70 per cent of the total: 


% of 


$(000) Total 


ry goods and smal! wares 248,365 9.0 
men’s and children’s ap- 
parel and accessories... 875,131 31.6 
fen’s and boys’ wear..... 304,462 11.0 
irniture and household... 579,944 20.9 
staurant and foods..... 38,521 3.6 
COMAMEOUS cccccccceccccs 380,573 13.7 
ment stores .......... 282,46( 10.2 


According to the 1939 Census of 
usiness, there were 4,097 wholesale 
rchants in the dry goods and allied 
lds. This included 222 wholesale dry 
ds and general merchandise mer- 
nts handling a full line of dry 
ds, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
{7 piece goods wholesale merchants 
nd 833 wholesale merchants handling 
er specialty lines. 


fet sales for the 222 full line whole- 
Sa'ers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
Sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 


™ >So 


orm 2 


Millinery, 
Women’s Garments, 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of women’s apparel 
and accessory stores at $4,600 million; 
of family and other apparel stores at 
$1,400 million. 

The Social Security Board reported 
the number of stores and employment 
as follows in 1947: 

No. of Employes 
Est. (000) 
Women‘s ready-to- 

WE acucnsaeneases 19,561 213 

Women’s accessories 


and specialties .... 8,073 47 
Children’s and infants’ 

WOE ckawacexvned 2,463 10 
Family clothing 

SOD ccactesinnns 5,414 70 
Miscellaneous retail 

apparel and acces- 

GN hen ttactacns-ce 3,087 17 


All of these figures indicate a smaller 
number of stores than in 1939, but a 
larger number of employes. 


Company Stores 


Of 4,100 industrial retail stores op- 
erated in the United States in 1946, 
68 per cent were conducted by coal 
companies, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. Lumber companies op- 
erate about 600, and several other in- 
dustries, including cotton mills, the 
remainder. 

The soft coal industry has about 
2,500, chiefly in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virgina and 


West Virginia, Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland. 


Associations 


Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 48rd St., New York. 

National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
100 W. 31st St., New York. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 398 7th Ave., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York, 

National Association of Blouse Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 

National Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific S+., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 





~ DEPARTMENT, VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 


California Juvenile Trends, 416 S. Wall 
St., Los Angeles 13. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 4,200. 











Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \%4 Page 
$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 130.00 77.50 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Standard color, $40: bleed, 15% 








Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Type page, 75/6x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,949. Rates— 
1 page, $100; % page, $80; % page, $55. 





® @ 


Chain Store Age (Gen’'l Mdse.-Variety 
Store-Exec. and Variety Store Mers. edi- 
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tions), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
26th prec. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,137; gross, 20,595. Chain 
store headquarters and their executives, 
2,577; chain store managers and ass’t 
managers, 9,554; others, 6,146. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $510.00 $390.00 $205.00 
6 465.00 340.00 180.00 
12 420.00 310.00 160.00 


) 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers and Buyers’ Listing Guide. 
Published as a 13th issue of Genl. Mdse. 
Variety Store Exec. edition of Chain 
Store Age. Last forms close July 29. 
Rates—1 page, $420; % page, $230; % 
3 


page, $135. 





Chain Store Age Housewares Manual. 
Published as a separate section of the 
November Variety Store Managers Edi- 
tion and General Merchandise Variety 
Store Executives Edition Combination, 
whose specifications apply. 











DEPARTMENT STORES. WOMEN’S GARMENTS 











Chain Store Age Notions Manual, Pub — i; , 
hed as a irat ection of the Octo- aq: SD 1B 
r Variet St eM ize! Editior ind — 
. M . raX¢ tive Edi OF Garrison's Magazine, 110 E {2nd St., Merchants Trade Journal, 1912 Gray 
: vi ) AtION appty New York ] Published by Garrison's Ave., Des Moines 5, Ia. Published | 
Magazine Ine Est 1938 Trim size Foreman Co, Est. 1903. Subscription, $ 
Chain Store Age Toiletries Manual, Tul 16x7%. Type page. 4%x6! Published Trim size, 9x12.- Type pa 7x10. Pu 
d ‘ té t ! f the June Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, lished ist For lost L5th. Agen 
riet t Manage! Edit I ind 15-0 discounts. 15 
Mer ' e-Variety Store Ex Circulation, 31,583; gross, 32,143. In Circulation, gros 12.671. | 
; Com} stior whose dependent drv zoods stores, 27.021; tailers 9,725 s 1,278 Rate 
wholesalers, 3.151: mfrs.. 649; others. 230 page, $450; 6 pages $332 51 12 p 
Rates $200 
Ti rn 1 Io g 1 ingen 1 Io ge . . an : ; ne 
Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- nt ¢ Page ‘ bey > $1 " Wy) Color, $150; bleed 
Minn. Pul i Bruce Pub. ‘ Est an an 165.00 90:00 oe Tradesman, 21 J. indville A 
x7s S { ! | ! Ze 11x! : . “a : mA : Ss V.. Grand Rapid 2, Mich Publis 
I ed th I rn Standard colo $15 bleed, no charge by Tradesman Co Est. 1883. Subser 
\ int ’ Cir ree tion, $4. Type page, 9x12. Published 
Sworn, 6.082. Rat Independent Merchant, 5853 Easton Ave., and 3rd Wednesday Forms close Tu 
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tion about a publication | 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page 17. 





Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
gardingatrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page lI. 





Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
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Design Engineering 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing & Working Industries) 





Until recent years, says Sweet's Cat- 
alog Service, product development and 
design was only one of many functions 
of industry’s engineering staffs. It 
has now emerged as a distinct depart- 
ment of industry, manned by engineer- 
ing, technical and research specialists. 

The importance of product designers 
as buying factors warrants the special 
attention of every manufacturer of 
materials equipment for remanu- 
facture. Product designers’ selection of 
types and makes of materials, finishes 
and component parts results in a con- 
tinuous flow of orders to manufacturers 
who meet their requirements. 


and 


In spite of a shortage of qualified 
technical men, the United States is 
now in the midst of the most intensive 
program of research the world has ever 
seen, according to Product Engineering. 
This research is yielding tangible re- 
sults in the form of a record-breaking 
number of patents in 1948. 

Industry’s fight to reduce costs and 
prices is largely in the field of pro- 
duction machinery and product design 
simplification, according to this author- 
ity. Practically all lines of production 
machinery have been or are being re- 
designed for speedier output. 

Die casting machines with improved 
melting pots and more flexible controls 
have larger capacity and speedier op- 
erations. Injection molding presses for 
plastics, formerly limited to 22-ounce 
capacity, are now being made as large 
as 40 ounces, while custom built injec- 
tion molding presses run as high as 48 
ounces. 

Pneumatic controls on power shovels 
and other construction machinery have 
increased speed and ease of operation. 
At least two new designs of textile 
looms have been put on the market by 
companies hitherto in other fields, while 
old line concerns have stepped up pro- 
duction rates of their equipment. 

Machine presses, and other 
metal-working equipment have been re- 
designed for deeper and faster cutting, 
grinding or forming, and more auto- 
matic New station type ma- 
chines make possible a greater output 
by minimizing the loss of time in put- 
ting in pieces to be worked and taking 
out finished pieces. Transfer machines, 
with automatic chucking, transfer the 
work automatically from one machine 
to the next. Automatic step-turning 
and profiling machines have also come 


tools, 


controls. 


into wide use. 

On some machines, speed controls are 
now being made automatic, the speed of 
the machine varying during a cycle to 
take advantage of every momentary 
speed increase. 

The urge for lower costs has caused 
plastics to come into use for structural 
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Production of Machinery by Classes in 1947 


(Incomplete) 





Value of 
No. of Cost of Ship- 
Est. Employes Materials ments 
$( Million) 
Re ey ee 192 14,974 56.3 140.7 
Commercial laundry and dry clean- 

. ff. | aaa 127 9,093 58.8 94.4 
Construction and mining machinery. 517 84,694 456.6 926.7 
Electrical machinery .............3,973 801,000 : “6,726.6 
Electrical appliances ............. 325 43,850 231.9 459.0 
Motors and generators............ 256 127,012 437.7 1,007.2 
Electrical control apparatus....... 324 72,330 233.1 628.3 
Food products machinery.:........ 622 36,839 135.2 326.4 
Internal combustion engines....... 134 71,424 356.4 683.5 
Laundry equipment, domestic...... 65 28,403 280.5 442.8 
EE OR eer 316 70,657 153.9 501.9 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 52 12,083 60.4 125.1 
Metalworking machinery, n.e.c.... 428 54,988 217.3 520.2 
Office and store machines.......... 357 97,778 173.9 677.7 
Oil field machinery and tools....... 230 29,177 117.6 288.9 
Paper industries machinery........ 149 17,088 69.7 151.1 
Power transmission equipment..... 416 54,316 148.1 431.8 
Pumps and compressors........... 447 54,726 270.0 552.5 
CED winebucdutaccedes 70 15,305 28.9 97. 
Steam engines and turbines....... 17 21,640 49.0 129.9 
Woodworking machinery .......... 294 15,642 59.0 145.3 

*Estimated. 
purposes, as exemplified in new designs A year later the Steelman report 


of refrigerators. The molded plastic 
parts require no machining or applied 
finishes. Aluminum and zinc die cast- 
ings, welded construction, brazing, 
powder pressings and stampings are 
also contributing to lower production 
costs. 

Great as were the scientific develop- 
ments of the Nineteenth Century which 
witnessed the birth of the steam engine, 
the internal combustion engine, elec- 
tricity, and the steel industry, the 
Twentieth Century, particularly during 
the past two decades has already out- 
stripped that wonderful record. Atomic 
fission, the gas turbine, jet propulsion 
and electronics are perhaps the out- 
standing fundamental developments in 
the public eye. But of perhaps equal 
importance is the discovery of polymeri- 
zation from which has already sprung 
innumerable and amazing plastics ma- 
terials. These discoveries are bringing 
forth a host of new materials, new pro- 
duction techniques and new design 
concepts. 


Research Trends 


In 1915, according to a study by the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, the 
United States had only 100 industrial 
research laboratories. By 1920, the num- 
ber had tripled with a personnel of 
9,300; at the beginning of World War 
II the National Research Council listed 
2.350 laboratories with 70,000 employes. 
In 1946, more than 130,000 persons 
were employed in 2,400 laboratories 
and expenditures exceeded $750,000,000. 
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estimated the nation’s research and de- 
velopment budget at $1.1 billion, with 
the Federal government supplying more 
than half the funds. The same report 
urged continued research at an in- 
creased tempo and recommended expen- 
ditures double the 1947 rate by 1957. 


Engineering research falls into a 
somewhat different category than re- 


search in the so-called pure sciences be- 
cause engineering applies fundamental 
scientific principles to the solution of 
technological problems. By its very na- 
ture, engineering is an applied science 
and it is difficult to draw a line between 
fundamental and applied research in en- 
gineering. Engineering theory an 
practice are—and should be—closely 
related for the best instruction in en 
rineering colleges. 

Because of this relationship, eng’ 
neering research on college campuses 
is of direct interest to industry. Com 
sequently there has been a growing 
trend toward the support of research by 
industry in engineering colleges. Such 
support ordinarily takes one of thre 
forms: 
contracts leading % 

usually with 
for reports ane 


1. Research 
prescribed objectives 
stated arrangements 
patents. 

2. Grants in aid for the promot! 
of work in a general field withou! spe 
cific requirements as to results. 
chol- 


adu- 


3. Graduate fellowships and 
arships for assisting talented 
ate students in developing thei! 
fessional capabilities. 
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specialized catalog services 
for the original equipment market 


Catalogs play a vital part in marketing materials, finishes 
and electrical and mechanical components. Product designers 
depend largely on manufacturers’ catalogs for the organized 
information they need in selecting products. to meet specific 
requirements. Your catalog should be designed for this kind 
of use. Also, it should be distributed in the way that will insure 
use by the greatest number of active prospects. Sweet's offers 
you specialized techniques for achieving the most effective 
design and distribution for your catalog. 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's is far more than merely lay- 
out and artwork. It starts with consultation with you to deter- 
mine, in terms of specific products and specific buying groups, 
what information is needed to bring about the buying action 
you desire—specification, request for sales call, direct order. 
Then follows organization of the information in a basic pattern 
for making your catalog easy to use and to understand. Next 
comes selection of the most effective form for the clearest 
statement of each fact—text, table, diagram, illustration— 
together with visual aids to guide the prospect through a well 
ordered and convincing presentation of your product's forms, 
characteristics, performance and uses. The final result is a unit 
of buying information, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the shortest possible time 
and with the least possible effort. 


Catalogs are not advertisements. 
Much inefficiency has resulted 
from applying advertising tech- 
niques to catalogs. Sweet's spe- 
cializes in perfecting the perform- 
ance of manufacturers’ catalogs. 





Each manufacturer's catalog calls 
for the solution of a specific de- 
sign problem. You will be under 
no obligation by requesting a 
consultation on your catalog. 
Wire, phone or write the Sweet's 
office nearest you. (See below) 
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When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, it is delivered 
to prospects of top rank buying power in the markets of interest 
to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 yearly to locate, 
qualify and select the firms and individuals who represent the 
bulk of buying power in each market served. Furthermore, your 
catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly ac- 
cessible at all times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Catalogs so distributed are said to be pre-filed. According to 
thousands of users of these files, this is the most effective 
method of getting catalogs used by prospective customers. 
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—has developed techniques of visual presentation of product 
information which are in wide and increasing use; 


—originated, in 1906, the pre-filed method of catalog dis- 
tribution; 

—serves hundreds of the country's leading manufacturers; 
—handles more catalogs than any other organization in the 


world. (In 1949 alone, Sweet's distributed more than twenty- 
nine million manufacturers’ catalogs.) 
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For further information on pre- 
filed catalog distribution in the 
original. equipment market, see 
listing of Sweet's File for Product 
Designers at rear of this section 
of the Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
NEW YORK 18 119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2 70 Niagora Street 
CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart 


CINCINNATI 2 
CLEVELAND 15 
DETROIT 26 

LOS ANGELES 14 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22 
ST. LOUIS 1 


American Building 
1422 Euclid Avenue 
548 Free Press Building 
1709 West 8th Street 
1343 Arch Street 
Professional Building 
721 Olive Street 
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Type of Information Required by Design Engineers in Selecting Materials 











Product Information Check List 
- Materials - 


I —classi fication 


What is the kind of product? What is its 
purpose? 

What specific types (brands, grades) are 
available? 

W hat is the product trade name? Trade mark? 
W hat is its history? 

WF hat codes or standards does it conform with? 
What are its outstanding advantages? 

What are typical or potential uses? 

(a) in various industries? 

(b) in various structures? 

(ec) in various mechanical equipments? 
Where should it not be used? 


2 —forms 


What is its composition or chemical analysis? 
What is its physical structure? 

What is its density? 

How is it made (processed or finished)? 
What shapes are available? 

What sizes, weights and gages? 

What textures, patterns or colors? 


What are the odor or taste effects? 
¢€ . . 
3 —characteristics 


What are its mechanical properties? 
W hat are its properties relative to 
(a) various substances? 

(b) sound and vibration? 

‘ec } electric uy? 

(d) fire and heat? 

(e) visible light? 


(f) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 





What are its toxic properties? 
What are its working properties? 
What changes in form occur in work 


or processing? 


4 performance 


How does it behave over varying periods of 
time? 
How is it affected by 
(a) various substances? 
(b) sound or vibration? 
(c) electricity (galvanic action)? 
(d) high and low temperatures? 
(e) visible light? 
(f) ultra-violet rays, x-rays, gamma rays? 
(g) various living organisms? 
(h) various environments? 
What is its expected life span under specific 


conditions? 
5-use 


W hat sizes, amounts or applications 

are needed for specific uses? 

In what measures is the product sold? 

What are the shipping provisions? 

What is the procedure in sampling or inspect- 
ing the product? 

How should it be stored until worked 
(processed or installed) ? 

In what ways can it be worked? What tools ar 
needed? 

How should it be worked? 

What time is required for working? 

What are its possible effects on other 
materials? 

How should it be maintained? 


W hat are specific economies in use? 















Sweet’s File for Product Des ers 
Industry-sponsored research, prop- try will have an unsatisfactory experi- large. These research patterns take 
erly administered, furnishes valuable ence if projects are undertaken without the following forms: 
assistance in vitalizing teaching and in a clear understanding of the manner of 1. Individual relationships betwee? 
training research personnel, in addition handling the work in each separate in- faculty members and sponsoring com 
to producing valuable results. stitution. panies. Frequently such agreement 
Little benefit can be expected if re- These factors have been responsible involve only indirect participation by 
search projects are assigned to faculty for the development of six well-defined the college. They are difficult to com 
members without regard for their in- relationships between industry and col- trol and seldom satisfactory for exten 
terests or if the projects are accepted leges in the conduct of industry-spon- sive laboratory investigations. 
with financial gain as the faculty mem- sored research. The objective in each 2. Engineering experiment stations; 
ber’s dominant motivation. There is case is maximum benefit to the spon- usually in state supported institu‘ions 
also danger that the sponsoring indus- sor, the institution, and the public at and largely financed by public fun/s 
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Summary Data on 


MACHINE DESIGN 
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MACHINE DESIGN serves the design 
engineering personnel in 9119 plants 
manufacturing products classified 
under the following Standard Indus- 
trial Classification codes: 


SIC Group 35— Machinery 
(Except Electrical) 

SIC Group 36—Electrical 
Machinery, Equip- 
ment and Supplies 

SIC Group 37— Transportation 
Equipment 

SIC Group 38—Instruments 


[his machine manufacturing indus- 
try provides the largest of all single 
industrial markets from the stand- 
point of parts, materials and finishes 
consumed. In these plants it is the 
responsibility of the design engineer 
to specify such components. Your 
standing with them determines the 
flow of volume orders you get from 
the manufacturers who produce 96% 
ofall mechanisms, equipmentand sup- 
plies—an industry with a total annual 
output of $33,000,000,000.00. 


\ cross-section of the parts, mate- 
rials, and finishes under daily con- 
sideration and specified by the readers 
{ MACHINE DESIGN include: bear- 
ings... bearing materials... bellows 
d diaphragms .. . belting . . . bolts 


and nuts... brakes... bushings... 
cams and camshafts capacitors 

chains .. . clutches . . . composi- 
tion materials . . . conduits . . . con- 


trols... couplings . . . electrical ac- 
. electronic devices . 
finishes of 


cessories . 


engines... fastenings... 

all kinds... gears... glass parts... 
hydraulic equipment . lubricants 
and lubricating systems metals 
anc alloys . molded products. . 
motors... oil seals and retainers... 
pillow blocks . pneumatic equip- 
ment... pulleys and sheaves 
pumps rectifiers relays 
screw machine products . screws 


shims speed reducers 
Springs . stampings switches 

mers... transmissions... trans- 
formers... tubes and tubing .. . uni- 
versal joints ... variable speed drives 

ibration eliminators . .. welding 
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equipment and parts ... wheels... 
wire cloth and many others. 


— Se 


Because Machine Designers are tech- 
nically minded and deal with forces 
such as friction, torque, recoil, accel- 
eration and impact, they must have 
a continual flow of technical, authen- 
tic, factual and up-to-date informa- 
tion which is especially prepared for 
them to help solve their daily design 
problems. 


To fill that prescription, MACHINE 
DESIGN is written and edited by 
engineers and covers these subjects 
related to the design of all types of 
machines: 


Design Analysis and Calculations 

Materials 

Mechanisms 

Machine Components 

Finishes 

Production Methods 

New Machines 

Lubrication 

Drives and Controls 

Engineering Management and 
Organization 

Machine Styling 

Patent Law 


— GIN 


Some of the more than 100 classifica- 
tions included in MACHINE DESIGN 
distributionbreakdownareshownbelow. 
For the complete breakdown, ask for a 
copy of MACHINE DESIGN’s Data File. 


No. of 
Product Classification Plants 
Agricultural Machinery & Tractors . . 396 
Aircraft, Engines and Parts. .... 212 
Communications Equipment . 349 
Construction & Mining Machinery 433 
Conveyors & Conveying Equipment. . . 279 
Cranes, Hoists and Derricks ... 208 
Electrical Appliances. . — ‘ ’ 169 
Food Products Machinery . sn . 423 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus ; . 325 
Machine Tools. 306 
Machine Tool Accessories & Precision Tools 458 
Measuring and Controlling Instruments . . 401 
Metalworking Machinery. . . . 537 
Miscellaneous Electrical Products . . . 266 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories . . . 234 
Motors and Motor Generator Sets. . . . . 221 
Transformers, Switchgear, etc. ..... . 281 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery ... . . 362 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment. . ~ebhe cs Oovssc es « Be 
Special Machinery : eee oe he ee eee 


— GZS ae — 


MACHINE DESIGN is read by over 
60,000 design executives. 
DESIGN EXECUTIVES and 

ENGINEERS who specify 

parts, materials, accessories No. of 


and finishes used in the design readers % 
of machines and mechanical 
equipment .. . . 60,042 90.49 


Design Executives, Directors of 
Engineering, Vice Presidents 


in charge of Engineering §,218 7.86 
Chief Engineers .. . ; 9,131 13.76 
Assistant Chief Engineers . . 4,239 6.39 


Project Engineers, Development 
Engineers, Standards Engi- 
neers, Mechanical Engineers, 
Electrical Engineers, Specifi- 
cation Engineers . . . . 28,479 42.92 


Heads of Experimental and De- 


velopment Departments . 4,892 7.38 
Directors of Research. ... . 870 1.31 
Chief Draftsmen and Assistant 

Chief Draftsmen . . — 6,739 10.16 
Consulting Engineers... . . 474 71 
MANAGEMENT and PRO- 

DUCTION EXECUTIVES 

with design responsibilities 

who are influential in the 

purchase of parts, materials, 

accessories and finishes . . 6,304 9.51 
Presidents, General Managers 

and Owners 1,739 2.62 
Superintendents and Production 

Officials .... ; ss ee 3.94 
Purchasing Agents . . ss taa7 1.64 
Secretaries and Treasurers — 217 33 
Other Supervisory Personnel 

with specification authority 652 .98 


’ For complete information on the 
MACHINE DESIGN market, be sure 
to write for your copy of the MACHINI 
DESIGN Data File. Following the recom- 
mended NIAA pattern, it supplies all 
necessary data for complete analysis of 
this important field and MACHINE 
DESIGN’s coverage. Rates, circulation 
data and mechanical information are sum- 
marized in our listing in this section of the 


Market Data Book. 





MACHINE DESICH 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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work on problems of broad interest. 
Experiment station staffs frequently 
include faculty members with teaching 
duties as well as full-time research per- 
sonnel. The experiment station pro- 
vides an organization for the adminis- 
tration of research and for the publica- 
tion of results. Grants from individual 


companies or industrial associations 
often supplement state funds. Results 
are generally made available to the 


public. 

3. Departments of engineering re- 
search in colleges. These enter into 
research contracts with industry and 
arrange part-time research direction by 
faculty members or established full- 
time staffs. 

4. Research foundations in a va- 
riety of forms, organized by colleges 
to provide a mechanism for serving in- 
dustry through sponsored research. 
Ordinarily these foundations are sep- 
arate but related corporations. The 
foundations contract with sponsors and, 
in some cases, arrange for faculty par- 
ticipation using college facilities. 
Others operate as separate entities with 
their own full-time staff and labora- 
tories. Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois Institute of Technology is 
the largest organization of the latter 
type. 

5. Affiliated research institutes de- 
signed to serve the research needs of a 
particular industry and to encourage 
the training of research personnel. A 
pioneer of this type was the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry established 20 
years ago at Lawrence College in Ap- 
pleton, Wis. This organization and the 
Institute of Gas Technology at IIli- 
nois Tech provide fellowships for grad- 
uate education and conduct research of 
broad interest to the industries that 
support them. Dissemination of scien- 
tific information is another phase of 
their activities 
6. This final pattern of cooperation 
between industry and education is the 
establishment of what might be termed 
affiliated industrial research labora- 
tories at educational institutions. An 
example is the research laboratory to 
be built this year for the Association of 
American Railroads on the campus of 
Illinois Tech Here the laboratory’s 
own staff, directed by the Association, 
will work on problems of common in- 
terest to its members. It will enjoy the 
full cooperation of faculty members 
and other research personnel on the 
campus. Members of the laboratory 
staff will have the advantage of asso- 
ciation with engineers and scientists 
actively at work in a wide variety of 
fields. Library facilities and special- 
ized services and equipment will be 
accessible. Members of the association 
research staff may improve. their com- 
petency through part-time graduate 
study in the various educational de- 
partments of Illinois Tech. 

Teachers and students in engineer- 
ing will profit by association with the 
work and personnel of the new labora- 
Thus the long-term relationship 
substantial benefits for the 


tory. 
will have 
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Some Parts « and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engineer 











ALLOYS GEARMOTORS SCREWS 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
Con HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
STEEL veying 
oa" Dri HEATING UNITS Seli-T; 
= olf an 
_ Pid HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT suArTD IG 
9 Magnetic IRON SHEAVES 
Ma Overrunning Alloy SHEETS 
chine Cast F 
ote COMPOSITION MATERIALS Gray Nonferrous 
SEARING MATERIALS CONDUIT Malleabie Nonmetallic 
Babbitt Electrical KEYS, MACHINE SHIMS 
Bronse Flexible KNURLS SMALL BLOWERS, FANS 
Compeation CONNECTING RODS LIGHTS AND FIXTURES SPEED REDUCERS 
Phenolic CONTROLS LUBRICANTS SPRINGS 
BEARINGS ac LOCKS Coil 
Ball Hydraulic LUBRICATING SYSTEMS Flat 
Cast Pneumatic MAGNESIUM Leaf 
Needle Come ony STAMPINGS 
e 
Roller COTTER PINS a hs STEEL 
Selft-Ouling COUNTERS Alloy 
Thrust COUPLINGS MOTOR REDUCERS 
BELLOWS CRANKSHAFTS MOTORS, ELECTRIC Goshen 
BELTING DIAPHRAGMS NAMEPLATES Cold Drawn 
Composition ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES NICKEL ALLOYS Suri 
Leather ENGINES NUTS : SWITCHES, ELECTR! 
Rubber FASTENINGS OIL AND GREASE CUPS TANKS 
V.Type FELT OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 
Woven FERROALLOYS PACKINGS TIMERS 
BERYLLIUM FIBER PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 
BIMETAL FILTERS PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 
BOLTS FINISHES PIPE AND COUPLINGS Al 
BONDED METALS Electrodeposited PLASTICS Nonferrous 
BRAKE BANDS Enamels PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT Nonmetallic 
BRAKE DRUMS Paints PRESSED METAL PARTS " 
BRAKE LININGS Rust yo PULLEYS AND SHEAVES UNIONS 
BRAKES wane PUMPS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
Hydraulic FORGINGS RACKS, GEAR VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
Magnet GASKETS RELAYS VALVES 
Mechanical GEARS ROLLERS VIBRATION ELIMINATORS 
BRASS Cast ROPE, WIRE, Etc WASHERS 
BRONZE Composition RUBBER WELDING EQUIPMENT 
BUSHINGS Cut RUST PREVENTATIVES WHEELS 
ABLE Forged SCREENS WIRE 
CAM FOLLOWERS Machine Molded SCREW MACHINE WIRE CLOTH 
CAMS Rawhide PRODUCTS ZINC 
-~-Machine Desi: 
railroad industry and the general million payroll. Production workers 


public. 

Establishment alone of any of these 
patterns of research organizations will 
not insure successful research. Suc- 
cessful research depends primarily 
upon the persons who are engaged in 
it. No organizational plan—no matter 
how good— can produce a significant 
research accomplishment without a 
competent staff, free to use its talents 
and abilities to the greatest advantage. 


Size of Field 


Preliminary figures from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures indicated that 
the machinery field made the largest 
increase reported by any industry, as 
compared with 1939. The Bureau of the 


Census gave these figures: 
Value 
No. of \dded 
Est $( Million) 
Machinery, except elec- 
trical an 17,907 7,817 
Electrical machinery 3,973 3,894 
21,880 11,711 
Value added by manufacture was 
300% above 1939, the previous census 


year. If value added by manufacture 
bore the same relation to value of prod- 
ucts in 1947 as in 1939, value of prod- 
ucts in 1947 was close to $20 billion. 
Actual value of 1947 shipments was 
probably much higher than this figure, 
as there seems to have been a marked 
change in the relationship between 
value added and value of shipments for 
all machinery since 1939. 

The electrical machinery industry 
had 801,000 employes in 1947, and a 
payroll of $2,274 million. There were 
639,000 production workers. Machinery 
establishments, other than electrical, 
had 1,546,000 employes and a $4,807 


numbered 1,244,000. 

Value added by manufacture in 1939 
was $942 million for electrical machin- 
ery and $2,037 million for other ma- 
chinery. 


Current Trends 


Reduced cost is the outstanding 
problem of the designer, according to a 
recent study by Machine Design. No less 
than 78% of designers queried as to 
their major interests indicated that this 
question dominates their current think- 
ing. 

Other factors were rated as follows 
in this survey: 


Interested 


Subject 
Improved appearance ......... — 
Lower Maintenance ............. ere 
Automatic Operation ............ ...58 
Increased Output , aia a iad aca ce 51 
Easier Operating Control op eawes . 50 
Sv vcccacdseennseecesstaue 
Reduced Vibration SE eee 42 
Improved Lubrication .. : Lviebauue 
Cr SE co ccascsecesncovedoesns 37 
Greater Precision biuchtinde tna ; 34 
0 ae 


Function vs. Titl 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product /n- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 


His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make hls 
products or machines functionally «ffi- 
cient and salable. 
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ERTISEMENT A REPEAT OF OUR FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT IN OCTOBE 1946. The basic story 
hilith me The tre ndou f PD&D advertising—and Daa the 40° gain in 

if of ‘49 over the same period c 48 convincing evidence of value, based as it is on an 
wwlating mass of performance dat This data is of real value to anyone faced with the problem 


jetting mere out of his advertising dollar. 






ot § 


Manufacturers who want materials and 
parts incorporated into the products of 
the future can now tell their story to 
MORE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS, MORE QUICKLY THAN EVER 
BEFORE —and at a LOW COST. 





Product Design & Development offers 
PENETRATION + VISIBILITY thus insuring a 
GREATER RETURN ON A SMALLER INVESTMENT 








PENETRATION: ° 5,000 Design and Development Engineers, the 
® men who write the specific ations for tomorrow’s 
products, receive INDIVIDUAL copies of PD&D every month. Eac 
of these 35,000 men can hold on to his own copy long enough befo 
he passes it on, to use it in his work. He won’t hesitate to tear out 
item or an ad about which he wants to make further inquiry. You ¢ 
have too much saturation in this field . . . from chief engineer to the 
“on the board,” they’re a!l important. The Design Engineer is respe 
for today’s “seed orders,” from which will come volume orders ne: 
and the year after. 


VISIBILITY: PD&D (following successful IEN format) is 
* to give EQU AL visibility to every advertisen 
units are the standard 3%” x 4%”, and 3%” x 954”, with e:; 
to editorial. Design and Development "ect want ady, 
editorial boiled down because of their need to learn as quick 
the high-spot facts about all new materials, component pag 
techniques, finishes and services and new applications w 
prove their products. And because news and advertisin 
easy reference, it is a simple matter for the design engin 
through PD&D, to select those items about which he w; 
mation to help him with specific design problems. 


GREATER RETURN ON SMALLER 


Because, fortunately for advertisers, Design and opment Engineers 
want advertising as well as editorial boi . PD&D its able to 
give SATURATION plus VISIBILITY ,; e any manufacturer can 


afford to pay . . . $120 per single unit 


igned 
Space 
ad next 
ing and 


abricating 
might im- 
e coded for 
as he thumbs 
specific infor- 


ESTMENT: 


PD&D will stand or fall on 
if ?-D&D were 50 years 


evidence of readership. But even 
never know whether it can get results 


fe ur product unti y it. So why not test it now with a trial 
order for three mor P three insertions, reaching 35,000 Design and 
De each month during December, January and 
February ? : 


ace ot spiraling advertising costs, PD&D will protect advertisers 
rs for these three months, against any price increase during 1947.) 


JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 
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Publisher 


Product Design & Developme 
Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, 
years publisher of Machine 
President of McGraw-Hj 


published by 
der and for five 
n and later Vice- 
blishing Company. 


quantity for sale to consumers, busi- 
industry. 


CIRCULATION 


B5,000 controlled (free). The basic list of the in- 
dividuals in the field was compiled by the W. P. 
Woodall Co. Product Design & Development is 


now being put on a request basis. 


EDITORIAL FUNCTION 


The gathering of news and developments in the 

echanical. electrical. metallurgical and chemical 
engineering fields, interpreting them with a view 
to their effect on design. Complete coverage of 
new materials, component parts, fabricating tech- 
niques, finishes and services—plus new applica- 
tions. 


FORMAT 


Standard tabloid size, 3 column make up as orig- 


inated by IEN 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Flat rate $120 per 1/9 page unit of 344” x 44”. 
No short rate bills. 


AGENCY COMMISSION 


Cash discount 2% 


| 

ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES | 
Final forms close 10th of preceding month, mailed | 
25th of preceding month. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Franklin H. Johnson, Inc. 
138 East 47th Street, New York 17, New York 
ELdorado §-7011 PLaza 9-2536 


15% 


4 UUCE 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES:— Al J. Kaiser, Vice President, 138 E 
» Conn., Monehestes 2-1694 anklin H. Johnson, Jr., 
t St., Chicago 11, Ill, WHiteh At 4-1691. James J] Shalvoy 
. t 26, Mich., ¢ \ 0814 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 





The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 
it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished ynits for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Design Guide and Checel 


f atalog Info mation. 


241. Catalog 
Lists 

A summary of basic principles of 

catalog design dealing with organiza- 

tion of product information for maxi- 

mum utility. Check lists on separate 


sheets cover items of information re- 

garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 

(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 

by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

242. Ideas fi Executives in 
the Mechanical Design Field. 


This booklet, published by Product 
Engineering, is intended to help those 
who write copy for the product de- 
sign field to get the maximum benefit 
from the space they use. 


243. What the Market Buys. 


This booklet contains charts provid- 
ing a visual guide to materials, metals, 
parts, equipment and finishes specified 
for typical products. Published by 
Electrical Manufacturing. 

244 Which Material? What 
and Eq tipme nite 

This booklet, published by Materials 
& Methods, is an analysis of its edi- 
torial content, circulation, and adver- 
tising. 


Cony om 


Me thod 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


AST™M Bulletin, 1916 Race St Philadel 
phia 3 Pub ed by American Societ 
for resting Materia Est 19°17 Sub- 
th $2.75 I 1 size, 8% x11\%. Type 
Lee x10 Put hed Jan Fet April 
Ma July Se] Oct Dec gency d 
ts. 1 | 
rj t Page Pag % Page 
‘1 $10 $62 
{ ‘ 97.50 57.50 
s | s 
( =k l 
—_— 
CCA 
Design News, 1612 Woodward Ave De 
troit 1. Published by Rogers Pub. C 
est. 1946. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page 
x10 Published 25th pre Forms close 
ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
lan., 1949. 19,027; gross, 21,584. Execu 
ves S68: engineering executives, 7.267 
enginee! 7,678; purchasing, 510; other 
1,f Rate 
Times Pag Page % Pa 
l $375 $200.00 $115.' 
6 } 0 180.00 17 
12 00 180.00 110 
Standard y orange red, blue ree 
$60 ! : } 
eee 
cea 
Eleetrical Manufacturing, 1250 6th Ave 
New Yorl 0 Published by Gag Put 
c Est. 1928. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type 
me x] Put hed ist Forms close 
th Ager d int ) 
Cir ’ 10.894; ! 25098, Lhe 
iicn, eng. and f personne 10 
YT s& ¢ t ment 324 Rates 
Ti Pawe 4 Pa 
: ¢ © 96 
‘ gR { S 
¢ 144.0 f 
ti ird red. Per rang } 
ind } ‘ a } } ¢ 
—_—_ 
CCA 
Machine Desian,. 1213 W rd St ( 
and () I blished | I t | t 
Cc Met 19 rr size. & “x11! 
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page ixli Published 7tl Forms 
l h Agency discount 15-0 
Circulation, Marc}! 1949. 14.558: cross 
16.215. Chief enegrs. of machinery mfrs 
6,185 executives of machinery mirs 
2,455; engineering depts., 2,676; engineer 
ing executives, 1 { others, 1,785. Rates 
l page, $331 6 pages, $310: 12 pages 
$300; 18 pages, $290; 36 pages, $270; 48 
iges, $265 
“Jy a Y SAK } d $2n) 
I ] a lata se¢ roe 8 


Materials & Methods (formerly Metals 
and Alloys), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18 Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Tri: 
size 8§%4x11% Type page, 7x10 Put 
lished 10th Forms close 10th pre< 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 15,175; gross, 17,004. Mf 
assembled metal products, equipment 
ic) ! 1,2 mmercial processing 
nt ind part mfr 1.837; transpor 
non-metal mfr 1.01 
" 1 rs 1,44 federa state, 
GF eng ers 836 trade 
i t iri r ictors tud 
f g 
Ra pag $ § page $312 
i ) ty $276: % page, 12 
$234 page, 12 times, $162: % 
! ! $120 + page, 12 times 
$7 
Standard 1 ve \ blu green $60 
leed, $3 
] raid 7 ’ 
Mechanical Engineering. 

See \ \ N INDUSTRIES. ) 
Metal Industries Catalog, 330 W {2nd 
St.. New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp Est. 1942. Trim size 
S14, x10 7% Type page, 74x9% Published 
Feb Forn close Dec. 1 Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Swern, 15.200. 

Rates—1 page, $440 pages, $600; 4 
pag $9 6 pages, $1,200; 8 pages 
$1.500; additional pages, $150. Individual 
r rt i! = white coated stock 

ted i otone b publisher from 

trotypes supplied by advertiser 8 


pages, $1,770; 12 pages, $2,360; 16 pag 
$2,950; 24 pages, $4,130; 32 pages, $5,: 
48 pages, $7,670; additional 4-page ur 
$590. Allowance of 30% when catal 
are supplied ready for binding. Co 
$25 per page, minimum 8 pages. 





Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials & Methods.) 


Product Design & Development, 138 


‘7th St.. New York 17 Published 
Franklin H. Johnson, Inc. Est. 1946. C 
trolled Ady units, 1/9 page, 34x 
Published 25th prec Forms close 1 
\gency discounts, 15-2? Circulat 
Sworn, 33,704; cross, 35,003. Preside: 
owners vice-presidents and gene 
managers 402; chief engineers, cl 
draftsmen chief research engine: 


chief development engineers, 22,970; } 


duction managers, supts., tool design: 
+,.023: purchasing, 1,309 

Rates 1/9 page unit, $12 flat. S} 
sold in 1/9 and 2/9 units 

For additiona data see pade 1s 


© 


Product 
New York 18 


Engineering, 230 W. 42nd 
N. Y. Published by McGr 


Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1930. Subs« 
tion, $6. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type p: 
7x10, Published list Forms close 1! 


punts, 15-2. 


7.087; 


Agency dis 


Circulation, 19,759. S 


gross, 


scriptions in company name, 4,410; 
porate officials and general mers 
dept. mers., supts. and other persor 
1,629 Engineering and design d 
heads, engineers and other persor 
7.956. Metallurgical and chemical: dé 


heads, engineers and other personne 


Purchasing 58; sales, 274 other! 
ployes, 263; unclassified, 169. 

Rates per page Less than | 
$400: 3 pages, $390 6 pages, $38) 
pages, $360; 18 pages $347: 24 pag 
$335: 36 pages, $330; 48 pages 325 
Standard vellow orange red blue 
green, $60; special colors, $75; bleed 
for first page in any one issue 
tional pages, $30 


Sweet's File for Product Designers, 


W. 40th St., New York 18, Y. Compi 
ind distributed by Sweet's Catalog S¢ 
ice, division of F. W Dodge Corp } 
1942 A bound file of manufactur: 
catalogs, used as a ource of buying 
formation by product development 


design men in important manufactur 


establishments in the mechanical ind 
tries and in independent product des 
organizations. Revised annually and 

to qualified offices for one year D 
tributior Sworn, 16,000, to engineer! 


executives and research specialists. ¢ 


alogws in Sweet's Files consist of 1 


ples of four pages Typography 
or printing as desired Trin p 
ize 83x11 inches Charges incl 
eatalog design or such issistance 
may be desired, printing, filine. distril 


tion and use of confidential distribut 
lists No agency commission No 
discount 

For catalogs in 
uct De signers ine 


File 


one 


for Pr 
extra 


Sweet's 
luding 


on first and last pages, complete ser‘ 
charges are as follows i-page cata 
$1,248: &-pagee catalog $1,950 12-] 
catalog $2.652 16-pagze catalog, $3 
°0-pagwe catalog, $4,056: 24-pawe cata 
$4,758; 28-page italogw, $5,460; 32 

catalog, $6.16 Charges for other s] 


fications on request 
Note Combination 
logs distributed 
Files and for two or 
iny number of files ‘See Build 
Power Plants, Manufacturing Indust 
and Chemical Prox Industries 

tions of Market Data 3ook.) Bra 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, ‘ 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Ang: 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Li 

For additional data see 7 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 





Materials & Methods 


DEVOTED TO THE MATERIALS PROBLEMS 
OF PRODUCT DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 





EDITORIAL OBJECTIVES 


Materials & Methods is devoted to the materials problems of product design 
and manufacture. Its editorial content deals with the selection of all the 
different engineering materials, parts and finishes used in product manu- 
facture. This editorial program includes attention to all methods and 
equipment employed for changing or improving the properties of the mate- 
rials. The entire program may be summed up as the application of en- 
gineering materials to product manufacture, and may be defined as 
“Materials Engineering.” 


This editorial program includes: 


1) The selection of engineering materials from their end-service per- 
formance standpoint. 


2) The selection of these same materials from their processing or 
working behavior standpoint. 


Materials & Methods is the only business publication which deals exclusively 
with the materials problems of product design and manufacture. It is the 
only materials engineering magazine serving the product manufacturing 
industries. 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


The field of materials engineering is found in a broad, 
horizontal group of industries which manufacture the 
following products: 


e Automotive products and e Electrical equipment and 
parts appliances 
e Aircraft engines and parts e Hardware, cutlery ard tools 
e Agricultural equipment e Building equipment and 
e Railway equipment and products 
rolling stock e Process industries 
e Heavy machinery and equipment 
machine tools e Ordnance 
e Light machinery, e Ships, boats, marine 


instruments equipment 








EDITORIAL STAFF 


Six Editors Make Up Materials & Methods’ Editorial Staff: 

FRED P. PETERS, Editorial Director. B.S. from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and Newark College of Engineering. After five years in the nickel alloy 
industry, joined M&M in 1936; Editor-in-Chief in 1943. As Editorial Director 
he molds policy on editorial operations. 


T. C. DU MOND, Editor. M.E. University of Cincinnati. Former Associate 
Editor of American Machinist. Joined M&M as Managing Editor in 1945; 
assumed editorship January, 1949. Responsible for scheduling, production 
and presentation of M&M's editorial material. 


H. R. CLAUSER, Associate Editor. B.S. from University of Michigan. With 
M&M for one year before entering service as Lieutenant at Armor Branch, 
Ordnance Dept., Aberdeen. Returned to M&M in 1946. Active in welding, 
finishing, testing and inspection fields. 


N. B. BAGGER, Associate Editor. M.E. student at Rutgers, left during war to 
prepare technical literature for Sperry Gyroscope Co. to help in installation, 
operation and maintenance of naval instruments. Following war served as 
associate editor on Product Engineering. Joined M&M August, 1948. 


JOHN B. CAMPBELL, Associate Editor. Holds degrees of B.S. in Metallurgical 
Engineering and Chemical Engineering from University of Michigan. Active 
in journalism in school; joined M&M staff upon graduation. 


KENNETH ROSE, Western Editor. B.S. from W. Virginia University. Held 
various engineering jobs in industry, came to M&M in 1943. Covers en- 
gineering developments originating in mid-west, nation-wide plastics and 
related nonmetallics developments. 


CIRCULATION 


Materials & Methods ‘selects as its readers the whole 
group of men who specify the ee materials 
used in product manufacture—as well as the men who 
decide upon the methods and equipment employed for 
changing or improving the properties of materials. 
The materials-selection function is performed by mate- 
rials engineering men with many titles—no one title- 
group is responsible for materials decisions in the product 
manufacturing industries. 
For the six month period ending June, 1949, the total net 
paid ABC circulation (for the May, 1949, issue) was 
16,290, as follows: 
Engineers and Designers 5,372 33%* 
Plant and Production Personne! 2,050 12% 
Metallurgical Personnel | 802 1% 
| 
3 


Corporate Officials 7279 10% 
Company Subscriptions 243 Yo 
Sales Personnel 453 3% 
Purchasing Personnel ig 1% 
All others 1,251 sy, 
Unclassified 271 2% 

Total Net Paid 16,290 100% 


“Includes 904 subscriptions from Consulting Engineers 
and Consulting Firms. 








ADVERTISING 


The materials engineering market—reached through the 
paid circulation of MATERIALS & METHODS—should 
command top place on all schedules for advertisers of 
the following products: 


* Ferrous metals properties of materials are 


e Nonferrous metals changed 

e Nonmetallic materials e Equipment and methods 

e Fabricated materials and which change the surface 
parts properties or appearance 

e Finishes and coatings of materials 

e Equipment and methods by e Equipment and methods for 
which the final or working joining materials 


— 





Materials & Methods 


The Magazine of Materials Engineering 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


Executive Offices: 330 West 42nd St.. New York 18 
Branch Offices: 12 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


630 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 


Represented in Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle by Roy M. McDonald & Co. 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants: Marine, Shipbuilding: Boating) 





Production of Diesel engines in 1948 
in terms of horsepower was 10 million, 
according to the Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers Association. This was about 
the same figure as in 1947. Value per 
year is $250 million. 

The Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation also reported that about 900 
municipalities now have Diesel-powered 
electric plants. While the steam tur- 
bine is generally regarded as the most 
economical type of power producer for 
large there are some notable 
exceptions. Los Angeles, for instance, 
has installed a number of heavy duty 
Diesel engines. 

installed about 900 Diesel 
1948, some embodying 
One Diesel freight lo- 
tractive power of 
enables it to haul 

more tonnage up a 1% grade. 
One Diesel authority placed the back- 
logs of orders in April, 1949, at $3.5 
billion. For 1949, Diesel trucks are ex- 
pected to take 9,000 engines, compared 
with About 75,000 
Diesel-powered tractors for farmers 
will probably be sold in 1949, compared 
The construction 
industry take another 30,000 Die- 
sels, against 25,000 in 1948. Thus, 
Diesel manufacturers are expected to 
have a than industry in 
general, particularly since the oil short- 


cities, 


stationary 
Railroads 
locomotives ! 
great advances 
comotive develops 
52.400 Ibs... 


Osa 
25 


which 


8.200 Hn 1948. 


with 65.000 in 1948. 


will 


better year 
age has been overcome. 

Waste heat boilers and high tempera- 
ture cooling systems have permitted 
thermal efficiencies as high as 80% as 
against the conventional Diesel ther- 
mal efficiency of 35%. High tempera- 
ture cooling has permitted the genera- 
tion of processing steam by the engine 
itself, thus obviating the need for addi- 
tional steam generators in processing 
industries. The significance of these 
two developments is that space and 
money-saving installations are possible 
for light industry. 

Diesel engines, the work horse of the 
engine field, had a spectacular growth 
during the war years, though figures 
on all phases of their expansion are 
unavailable. Diesels are in use in vir- 
tually every application where sturdi- 
ness, dependability and low cost are 
factors. The only exceptions are the 
airplane and automobile fields. 

American-made Diesel engines are 
available with speeds varying from 87 
to 3,000 revolutions per minute and 
from 334 to 8,500 hp. Because it is 
practical to combine a number of Die- 
sel engines into line production, a sin- 
gle plant’s capacity is limited only by 
the number of engines employed. 

In the industrial field, Diesel engines 
are used both as prime movers for ma- 
chinery and to generate light and 
power. 
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The cement and quarry field has 
4,895 Diesel engines, exclusive of those 
used in power shovels, trucks and in- 
dustrial locomotives. The immediate 
market is for another 2,144. 

The country’s sawmills are turning 
to Diesel power in large numbers. The 
clay products industry is another which 
is investing heavily in Diesel engines. 

The oil industry calls on Diesel en- 
gines for many and varied tasks. Be- 
fore drilling starts, Diesel-powered 
tractors haul the drill rigs and other 
equipment to the scene of action. They 
also transport drill pipe and casing to 
the derrick floor. Diesel engines are 
used not only for the actual drilling, 
but for pumping oil when it is found. 
Ditches for pipelines are dug with Die- 
sel-powered ditch diggers. Through 
more than 100,000 miles of pipeline, 
Diesel engines are used almost exclu- 
sively for pumping crude oil to re- 
fineries, against pressures up to 1,000 
Ibs. per sq. inch, 24 hours a day. 

In large-scale irrigation and drain- 
age projects, Diesel engines are usually 
used. 


Marine Diesels 


The number of Diesel-powered ships 


in service increased from 9,815 in 1947 
to 11,077 in 1948, according to Mofor- 


ship. This figure is broken down as 
follows: Towboats, 2,390; fishing, 
5,613; freight, 1,034; tankers, 203: 


passenger, 506; yachts, 673; ferry, 
157; other, 501. 

Of the 1,262 Diesel-powered vessels 
added in 1948, the largest number. 
728, were fishing boats, followed by 
towboats, 149. 

A breakdown of Diesel-powered ships 
by tonnage class: 


No. of 
Tonnage Vessels 
BOG “aakde-ceeweeecn eat 7,076 
ASAE Pee 2,655 
A een eee 757 
| AS rns 228 
TOOEEOD cctcesens Aas! 130 
rE 32 
Pe Perer eT eee 199 

11,077 


While Diesel-powered ships are fairl) 
evenly distributed geographically, the 
Northeast leads with 2,668, followed 
by the Gulf Coast with 2,262. The 
Great Lakes have 554 and the country’s 
rivers 410. Alaska, where navigatior 
hazards are greatest, shows 593. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Locomotive, 192 Lexing- 
Published by 
Trim size, 6x% 


Diesel-Electric 
tor Ave New York 16 


Diesel Publications, In 


Type page 1x7 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sworn, 5,000, Rates l page 
$175: additional pages, per page, $150 

l blue $60; bleed, 


Standard red vellow 


Handbook, 192 Le» 


Diesel Engineering 
Published by 


ington Ave New York 16 


Diesel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $7 
rri size, 6x9. Type page 1x7 Agency 
discounts. 15 Circulation, Swern, 5,000, 
Rates l page $175 additional pages, 
per page $15¢ 

Standard red ‘ blue t60 bleed 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
Lexing n Ave New York 16 Pub 


by Diese Publications, Ine Est. 
’ Sul ription, $3 Trim size 84x 
‘ = page, 7x10 Published 10th 
Fort ‘ th. Ager discounts, 15-2 
Cireculat 7.751; gross, 9,508. Engi- 
rs 128 freight transportation 435; 
ne and equipment distributors, 1,394 
ngine and equipment mfrs., 575; utilitie 
emy ve SNE unicipalities and 
| yes 79: schools and students, 615 
vt officials 74 petroleun industry 
railroads, 477; diesel service and re- 
shops, 429: service stations and em- 

ves, 199; othe 057. Rates 
rimes | Page Page 4 Page 
£°40.00 $144.00 $ 72.00 
‘ 2°0.00 132.00 66.00 
12 200.00 120.00 60.00 
24 175.00 105.00 53.00 
Standard red ellow. or blue. $65: bleed 

10 


——- , 
CCA N BY 
— 
Diesel Progress, 2 W. 45th St... New Yor! 
i ae Published by Diesel Engines 
Ine Est 1935 Trim size 10'%x13! 


page x12 Published Ist F 


Agency discounts, 15 
13.799; gross, 14,583. 
engineers, 707; mu! 


Ty pe 
close 15tl 

Circulation, 
sulting and govt 


palities and utilities 1,758 indust 

power users 2.789 engine and 

mfrs., 3,920 ship operators, ow! 

shipyards and naval architects 87 

others, 2,S80¢ Rates 

Times 1 Page » Page 1, Pag 
1 $400.00 $270.00 $1 

°7 360.00 240.00 l 

*] O00 "OO OF ] 

*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. cor 

and the 13th ins. on the vearly ! 

provide tor space in tne Diesel Er 

Catalog. Full pages only sold in Cat £ 

Type page ‘ x11 

Standard red, 20 bleed. 10 


CANADA 


Diese! Power & Traction. 
St \W Toronto 1, Ont 


Canadian 
Wellingtor 


lished by Canadian Eng. Pubs., Ltd st 
1936 Trim size Si x1l1\% Type ‘ 
7x10. Published bi-monthly Agenc) s 
counts 15-2 Circulation Sept 5 
3,260; gross, 3.523. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \4 - 

1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 

x 90.00 55.00 

6 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles: Chemical Process Industries) 





The Bureau of the Census, in a pre- 
liminary report from the 1947 Census 
of Manufactures, said that 1,163 manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions shipped $941.7 million in that 
year. In 1939, there were 1,000 manu- 
facturers with an output valued at 
$338.2 million. 

Employes numbered 65,552 in 1947, 
the number of production workers be- 
ing 42,561, compared with 19,637 in 
1939. 

The Bureau also reported 92 man- 
ufacturers of medicinal chemicals, com- 
pared with 20 in 1939. Value of ship- 
ments in 1947 was $201.8 million, the 
1939 figure being $21.0 million. These 
companies had 12,388 employes in 
1947, of whom 9,414 were production 
workers. The 1939 figure for produc- 
tion workers was 1,802. 


Distribution 

The Social Security Board reported 
42.494 drug stores in the United States 
in 1947. As self-employed store oper- 
ators are not included, this is an under- 
estimate, including, however, most of 
the country’s large stores. A current 
estimate placed the number at 50,000. 

Employment in 1947 was 299,000, 
compared with only 189,000 in 1939. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of drug stores at 
$3,700 million, with chain stores han- 
dling $840 million. This means that 
chain stores gained only 110% between 
1989 and 1948, while all drug stores 
had an increase of 137° 


Drug stores are banding increasingly 
into loosely organized voluntary chains, 
enjoying the benefits of centralized pro- 
motion and store arrangement, while 
maintaining the flexibility characteris- 
tic of the independent. 


Associations 


American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 


American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 
Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Boards of Phar- 
macy, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Toilet Goods Assn., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


CCA 


— 
me rican Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., 


York 22 Published by Hearst 
M izines, Ine Est 1871 Trim size, 
8\x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 16th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


ulation, 56,194; gross, 59,476. In- 
de ndents, 47,556; wholesalers, 1,255; 


cl mn drug stores operating prescription 

de 1,041; others, 2,805. Rates 

T 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
$720.00 $4: 20.00 $215.00 
650.00 395.00 210.00 

l 620.00 375 00 200.00 

St lard red, $125; bleed, 20% 


Am rican Druggist Blue Book, 572 Madi- 
\ve.. New York 22. Published by 
Hi t Magazines, Inc. Est. 1928 Price 


$4 rim size, 9x11\%. Type page, «x 


; 6. Published annually. Forms close 
Ne 5. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tic 9,000. Rates—1 page, $575; % page, 
$3 \ page, $175. Prescription sec- 
tor page, $690. Standard red (in Cata- 
log tion only)—1 page, $125 


Ta rlean Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 


i essing Ave., Philadelphia 4. Est. 
182 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. 
Ty) page, 4%x7% Published 15th 
4 I close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
ta 
Tin 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 22.50 ¢ 15.00 $ 10.50 


4 18.00 12.75 7.50 
12 15.00 8.25 4.50 
— 

CCA 
a 
American Professional Pharmacist, 67 


Wall St.. New York 5. Published by 
Romaine Pierson P ublishe rs, Inc. Est 
1935. Trim size, 6%x9% Type page, 
5 3/16x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Jan., 1949, 13,644; gross, 


15,179. Prescription pharmacies, 10,230; 

hospital pharmacies, 2,572; others, 738. 

tates 

Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
1 $220.00 41 32.00 $ 72.00 
6 199. 00 119.00 66.00 
2 175.00 105.00 60.00 


Standard red, green, blue, $80; bleed, $15. 





Apothecary, 376 ‘Boylston St.. “Boston 16. 
Mass. Published by Apothecary Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1888. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 6,696. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 
6 100.00 59.00 34.00 

12 90.00 52.00 30.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 





Carolina Journal of Pharmacy, Drawer 
151, Chapel Hill, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1922. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
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page, 4% x75. Published Ist. Forms close 
22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1,650. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 9.00 
6 18,00 10.94 6.55 
12 16.20 9.85 5.91 
CCA 


Central Pharmaceutical Journal, 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1. Est. 1947. Trim 
size, 8% xll4&. Type page, 7x10. Published 
+ Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
O-c. 

Circulation, 12,108; gross, 13,033. Inde- 
pendent druggists, 10,227; chains, 1,086; 
others, 807. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1, Page \, Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 68.00 
6 198.00 112.00 62.00 
12 180.00 102.00 56.00 


Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
10%. 


® @ 


Chain Store Age (Drug Executives Edi- 
tion and Drug Store Managers Edition 
combination), 185 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 2 

Circulation, 7,033; gross, 8,385. Chain 
store headquarters and executives, 1,370; 
chain store mers. and asst. mers., 4,764; 
others, 932. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
1 $350.00 $215.00 $125.00 
6 325.00 190.00 115.00 

1zZ 295.00 165.00 105.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 15% 





Chain Store Age Druggists Catalog Di- 
rectory of Sundries Manufacturers, a 
separate section of the May Drug Execu- 
tives Edition whose format applies. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,840. 
Rates—1 page, $240; % page, $155; % 
page, $100. 





Chain Store Age Toilet Goods Sales Man- 
ual, a separate section of the April Drug 
Executives and Drug Store Managers 
Editions, whose specifications apply 





Cc. R. BD. A. a 32 W  Randolnh St., 
Chicago 1. Published by Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Assn. Est. 1909. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list and 15th. Forms close 3 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 4,006. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
12 80.00 47.00 28.00 
24 70.00 42.00 25.00 


Color, $35: bleed, 15%. 
CCA 
er 
Drug and Allied Industries, 1070 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by O. J. 
Willoughby. Est. 1915. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1949, 5,598; gross, 
6.000, Mfrs... 4.277: others, 1,353. Rates 








Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 92.50 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 43.75 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 


Color, $40; bleed, $5. 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 31st 
St., New York 1. Published by Drug Mar- 
kets, Inc. Est. 1914, Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,774; gross, 5,398. Mfrs. 
of drugs and cosmeties, 2,883; deaiers in 
raw materials and supplies, 479; others, 


1,315. Rates— 
187 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 Siz7u.v0 $110.00 $ 70.00 
6 135.00 85.00 52.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
$45; bleed, 


Standard red, blue, green, 
10% 


Washington St., 
lilinois Phar- 





Drug Presress, 77 W 
Chicago 2, Ill. Published by 


maceutica! Assn. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$1.50 Type page, 7x10 Published 7th 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circuiation, 4,300 tates 
Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 85 50 417.50 28.50 
12 ST.00 45.00 27.00 
Standard « or, $25: bleed, 10 
as 
CCA 
Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St New York 
1%. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
1857. Type page, 10x14. Published e. o 
Monday. Forms close two weeks prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 58,627; gross, 63,465. Inde- 
pendents operating prescription depts., 


wholesale druggists 
hospital pharmacies, 


5,113; 
> 100 


48.853: chains 
and salesmen, 


1,762; others, 1.101. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col 
1 $770.00 $609.00 $283.50 
13 6772.00 525.00 224.70 
26 644.00 504.00 218.40 
52? 521 00 4823.00 205.80 


Standard red, $160; bleed not accepted 


Druga Tepics Red Book, 330 W. 42nd St 


New York 18. Published by Topics Pub 
Co., Inc. Est. 1897. Controlled. Type page 
8\%4x1ll. Published Sept. 1. Forms close 
June 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 61,000 tates—Product information 
section, 1900 to 199 ins., $14.55; pharma- 
cists reference ection, $690 per pare 
manufacturers italog section, $575 per 
page; merchandising guide section, $690 
Druc Trade News, 350 W {2nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Topics Pub. Co 
Inc Eat 19°5. Subscription, $3 Type 
page, 19x14. Published every other Mon 
day Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts 15 

Circulation, @278: gross, 9,600, Mfrs 
4.178: wholesale and drug chain head 
quarters, 916: others, 1,194. Rates 

limes 1 Page % Page 1 Col 

1 $°96.00 $185 0 $ 84,00 
13 36.95 140,00 60.20 
6 2-14.29 131 5 58.10 
Standard red, $75: bleed not accepted 
Journal, The, Frances Palms Blide., De- 
troit 1. Published by Detroit Retail Drug- 
gist Asean East 1913 Controlled Type 
page, 7x1. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Sworn, 2.500, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

| $ €0.00 S$ 46.00 $ 4 00 
6 57.00 $4.00 23.00 
12 4.00 10.50 21.50 


Journal of American Pharmaceutical As- 
secitation (Scientific edition), 2215 Con- 


stitution Ave NW Washington D.C 
Est 1912. Subscriptior $4. Trim size 
6x91 Tyre pag 5 x8 S% Published 
5th. Forms close 29th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Clr ition, Swern, 11,986, Rates 
rimes 1 Page \% Pare 4% Page 

1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 48.00 

& 75 00 69.00 4s”? 0 
1? THO HF 57.00 20 00 
Standard red or blue, $60.00 


Journal of Amertean Pharmaceutiocn! As- 
sectation (Tractical Pharmacy edition), 


2215 Conetitution Ave... N.W., Washineton 
7, D. C Est. 1949. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size 6&M~9Mw T wre size 5x8 & Pub- 
lished °Oth nrec. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 40,- 
ma, Rates 
Times 1 Paes % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $195.00 $110.00 
& 715 00 175.00 100,00 
12 es nn 1%5.00 80.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, $95 
K.P.A. News. 8°4 Kansas Ave., Toneka, 
Kaneas. Published by Fansas Pharma- 
ceutical Acan Fest 19°9.. Subscrintion, 
$1. Trim size, 6x9. Tyne page, 4% x7% 
Published tet. Forme close ?Oth,. Agency 


discounts 


15-2, Cirevlation, Sworn, 1,750. 
Rates—1 25 


nage, $° % page, $15. 


Marvinnd Pharmact«t, 1° W. Chace St 





Ralttmore 1. Md. Published by Maryland 
Pharmacentical Assn Fist 19°95. Con. 
trolled. Type page, 4%\x7% Published 


188 


25th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 1,500, Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 

6 17.00 10.00 7.50 





Midwestern Druggaist, 20 W. 9th St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Midwestern 
Druggist Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,536. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

6 100.00 60.00 36.00 
12 90.00 55.00 32.00 


Standard color, $50. 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by National 


Assn. Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist and 3rd Mondays. Forms close two 
weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 34,189. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $325.00 $185.00 $105.00 
12 275.00 150.00 85.00 
24 295.00 130.00 70.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, $100: bleed 
10% 


New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, 28 \W 
State St.. Trenton 8, N. J. Published by 


New Jersey Pharmaceutical Assn. Est 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10 
Type page, 5x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist Circulation, 2,500. Rates 

1 page, $35 % page, $20: 4% page, $15 
10% discount for 12 consecutive inser- 
tions 


New York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- 


way, New York 1. Published by New 
York State Pharmaceutical Assn. Est 
1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. Agwencv discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Swern, 6858, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pare 1% Page 
1 $145.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
6 175.00 70.00 45.00 
12 115.00 65.00 40.00 


Color, $55 


North Western Druggist, 2642 University 





Ave St Paul 4 Minn Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 189%. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7x10 


Published 5th Forms close 20th. Agency 


ciscounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 6,858. 


tates 
Times 1 Paws 14 Page % Page 
1 $1°5.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
& 117.50 65.00 nnn 
12 190.00 60.00 35.00 


color, $33: bleed, 10% 


Standard 


Pacific Drug Review, 594 Woodlark Bide., 


Portland Ore Published by Pacific 
Drue Review, Ine. Est. 1888. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type nage, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Arency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 5,200, 
Rates 
Times 1] Pare “% Pace % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 46.00 
im 1710.00 Ra SO SR a0 
12 92.90 56.00 33.25 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 


Sprine Garden 





P. A. R. D. 


+7 


Bulletin. 2017 


St Philadelinhia. Pa. Pub. by Phi'adel- 
phia Assn. of Retai' Druggists. Fst. 1898 
Subscrintion, &°. Trim size, 6x9. Tyne 
page, 5x7! Published 1st. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 9-2. Rates 
Times 1 Paes Pace % Page 
$ 7.50 $ 15.50 $ 8.75 
6 25.50 13.50 7.95 
12 22.50 12.00 6.25 


Rocky Mountatn Druert«at. 1441 Welton 
St... Denver 2, Colo, Published hv Western 


Drvue Publications. Est. 1888. Controlled, 
Trim size RUx1l\ Tyne nace 7<10 
Published 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-%. Circulation. 5,374. Rates 
Times 1 Pare race \% Page 

1 $1°9.00 $ 79.00 $ 45.00 

8 195.90 67.00 ac nn 
12 95 00 BR nO 33.00 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 10%. 





Serthenstern Dreuc Journal. Rona Alten 
Ride., Atlanta 3. Ga. Feat. 19946. Subecrin- 
tion, $2. Type nage. 7x19. Publieched &th. 


Forms close °Sth, Aewency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4.894, Rates 

Times 1 Pare %™ Pare % Page 
1 $119.90 $ 65.00 $ 4n.A0 
6 190.00 £0.06 25.00 
2 nnn 55.00 30.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 








Southern 
RProwder &St., 
Walter Cousins, 





Pharmaceutical Jovrrnel, 516 
Dalles 1, Tex. Published by 
Jr. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published i+t. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15 2. 
Circulation, 5,014. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $112.50 $ 62.80 $ 37 
6 101.25 56.25 33 
12 93.75 60.00 30 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Littlefield Bl 





Texas Druggist, 505 
Austin 15, Tex. Published by Texas 
Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1879. Sub- 


scription. $2.50. Type page, 7% x10. P 


lished 25th. Form closes 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 3,000, 


page. $35: 4 pace, 


Rates—1l1 page, $60; % 
insertions per 


$20; 15% discount for six 
year. 


West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Hixhland 


Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. Published by 
Butterworth Publications. Est. 1905. Con- 
trolled. Trim size. 8% x1l. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
Sworn, 6,600, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $143.00 $ 89.00 $ 5 0 
6 120.00 77.50 48.06 
12 110,00 71.50 41 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% 


Whelesale Drug Salesman. 221 N 
Salle St., Chicago 1. Est. 1949. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page. 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 1 





Circulation, 6,000, Rates— 
Trmes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$175.00 $100.00 $ 55 
6 160.00 90.00 5 
12 145.00 80.00 4° ) 
Standard red, yellow, blue, $45; bleed 
10g 


Wisconsin Drugeiat, 161 Wisconsin Ave 
Milwaukee 3. Published bv Wisconsin 





Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1933. Subsc: 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10. Published 5t} 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sworn, 1,452. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$55.00 $ 30.00 $ 2 

6 50.00 28 00 18 / 
12 45.00 25.00 1 ) 
Color, $20. 

CANADA 


© ” 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Victoria St.. Toronto. Published by Ca 
nadian Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1888 
Subscription, $2. Tyre page, 7x10. Put 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 4.548; gross, 5.085. Retail- 


tates— 


others, 643 


ers, 3,921; 
Times 1 Page \ Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.1 
4 100.00 5S an an 
12 95.00 52.50 29 Of 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 15% 
© c 
Drug Merchan“ising, 481 Universitv Ave 
Toronto 2 Ont., Can Pub'ished by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Fst. 1990. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84x11% Tyne 
page, 7x10 Published Ist and h 
Forms close 14 davs nrec Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 3.°@8: eross 
4.526, Retailers 2.760: others 7 
Rotes 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $119.90 $ 40.90 $ 3 ) 
12 9°. 50 51.90 92 10 
°4 g5.09 47.59 96.25 
Standard red, $50: bleed, 15% 
Pharmacten, Le. °94 Notre Dame W t 
Montreal. Que. Fst. 1929. Subserinticn. $1 
Type page, 7%x1. Published 15th F s 
close Ist. Arency discounts, 15-2. Cir« i- 
tion, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 ace 1% Pace % | ré 
1 $ #590 a5 an $ 2? 
6 55.90 2n on 18.90 
12 Ran enn 1 a 
Standard red, $15: bleed, 10%. 


Western Druret«t. 618 Homer §St.. \7n- 


couver, B. C. Published bv B. C. Jot al 
of Commerce, Ltd. Est. 193%. Tyne puce 
7*19%. Published 10th. Forms close h. 
Times 1 Pace % Page 4% Page 
1 $85.99 $ 47.59 £ 0 
6 Tn an an ng 5 
1? 60.00 35.00 21.25 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Everyone in Your Organization 


concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have 
his or her own copy of The Market Data Number. The Basic picture 
of trades and jndustries contained in The: Market Data Number 










furnishes a good starting-point for any research job, whether the end- 


products relates to shipping procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data Number is as useful to your sales manager as 
it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or sales 
promotion manager. It gives your research people information they 


can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data Number makes the distribu- 
tion of products more efficient, more economical, by giving everyone 
concerned with marketing, facts on which to base their decisions. It 


makes the job of selection of media and markets easier, because its 





editors have compressed a whole library of information into this one 








volume. 


Don’t let Joe borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own subscrip- 
tion to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data Number will come to 
him along with twelve issues of the only magazine devoted exclusively 
to the problems of selling and advertising to business and industry. 
All this for only $3 a year! Tell him to order it today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING | | 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 11 E. 47th St., New York 17 
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Electrical 


(See also “ower Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





By operating its equipment overtime, 
the electric utility industry increased 
its output 14% in 1948 with only 5% 
gain in generating capacity, according 
to Electrical World. Energy produc- 
tion in 1948 was 282 billion kw.-hr., 
achieved with the addition of only 4,- 
012,166 of new capacity. 

This means that each typical kilowatt 
(rated) of generating capacity worked 
5,258 hours to turn out the kw.-hr. 
generated during the year. Nothing in 
the experience of the industry has ap- 
proached this figure, which indicates 
that generating equipment was loaded 
to its rated capacity for 61 hours of 
every 100. 

Only slightly more energy was pro- 
duced by water power than in 1947, 
fuel power accounting for 71.5° of the 
total, the highest proportion in a 
decade. 

New capacity added in 1948 was only 
54,986,000 kw., the substantial increase 
indicated at the beginning of the year 
failing in large measure to materialize. 
Only 2,646,000 kw. were added as net 
gain over small retirements. Fuel gen- 
added 2,040,000, or 10% 


eration was 


more than in the banner year of 1943. 
increased by 
the 


Hydro capacity was 
600,000 kw., only two-thirds 
amount added in 1925. 


Electrical World gave this summary 


of 1948 operations: 

Securities issued ($1,000,000) .. 
New capital 
Refunding 

Revenue ($1,000,000): 

Total from customers......... 
Rural 
Residential 
Small light and power....... 
Large power and light...... 
Other consumers ........... 

Capital expenditures 
($1,000,000) 


net 


1,451 
1,314 
136 


4,287 


Income and Outgo ($1,000,000): 


Operating revenue 
Operating expenses 
Taxes 
Salaries and wages ......... 
Output (1,000,000 kw.hr.): 
Generated 


From fuel 
From water power 
Capacity (1,000 kw.): 
Generator ratings 


he dethe ob nese ne bonee 282,037 
Tree Toe re 201,309 


80,728 


54,968 


WE 8 Ricken hehe cnleds .. 39,398 
SE ee raw BOO Ee 
Fuel Consumption: 
Coal 61,000 short tons)..... 99,080 
ee SR OLD wecdecceosces 42,940 
Gas (billion cu. ft.)......... 16] 
Energy Sales (1 million kw.-hr.): 
Ultimate consumers .......... 240,000 
| RR A ee eee 6,500 
Ae .... 50,550 
Small light and power....... 43,125 
Large power and light...... 23,775 
a Se ee .. 16,050 


Customers (1,000): 


ee NE sic oa 6 owivcees . 40,775 
Eee ae 
Beemememtial 2... ce feces ... 33,551 
Small power and light....... 5,168 
Large power and light..... 201 
hig eh bc exw erect e. 143 

People in homes served 
a ae 130 

Employees (1,000) ...... 283 


Expenditures 


Electrical World estimated 1949 cap- 
ital expenditures for new construction 
at $2,365,340,000 for power companies 





TOTAL ENERGY SALES 
(1,000,000,000 Kwhr) 


1930 


LARGE LIGHT AND 


POWER SALES 
(1,000,000,000 Kwnr) 

























sf) RESIDENTIAL AND FARM SALES 0 
750 (1,000,000,000 Kwhr) a 60 
10 


SMALL LIGHT AND 
POWER SALES 
(1,000,000,00 OKwhr 
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9,398 
5,570 


9,080 
2,940 
161 


0,000 
6,500 
0.550 
3,125 
357 ia 
5.050 
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AGAIN NEXT YEAR... 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 


...the men who generate, distribute 
and sell America’s electric power 
will spend more on capital goods 
than any other industry 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


— they turn to Electrical World, far more than any other 


magazine, for information to help them on the job. 


THE “GREAT GROWTH’’ INDUSTRY IN 
ITS GREATEST EXPANSION 


Today's generating capacity of 55 
million kilowatts is largest in the in- 
dustry's history. But experts say today’s 
capacity will be doubled in ten years. 
They predict a capacity of 90 million 
kw by the end of 1955. 

Between now and 1956 the industry 
will spend $20 billions. Besides adding 
tO generating capacity, this vast amount 
of money will extend and strengthen 
transmission and distribution lines, will 
enlarge and improve electricity supply 
facilities im service to homes, stores, 
schools and industry. 

1955 will see a 53% increase over 
today’s use of electricity in homes and 
on farms and 47% increase in commerce 
and industry. You see its manifestations 
wherever you look: hay dryers, deep 
freezers, electric blankets, night baseball, 
more electrification for industry, etc., 
and we're just getting started! 

Right now and during the years ahead 
this electric power industry will be 
America’s biggest purchaser a rich 
market not only for electrical equipment 
and apparatus, but well worth selling if 


you make building materials or equip- 
ment, ofhce supplies, or anything a great, 
growing industry can use! 


THESE MEN MAKE THIS MARKET 

1% men who read Electrical World 
themselves naturally into four 

groups that mark the pattern of “the 

electric power industry.” 

Men in the electric utility companies 

ipals, REA Co-ops, and federal pro- 


ject These are executives, mechanical 
anc electrical engineers, sales managers 
anc men who sell energy to industrial, 
Commercial and residential customers; 


anc operating men in all departments. 
2. Electrical engineers and their staffs 
in large industrial plants such as iron 
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and steel mills, electrified railways, 
mines, manufacturing plants, shipyards. 
Because electrical engineering problems 
in industry are basically the same as 
those in utilities, .these men read 
Electrical World 

3. Electrical Manufacturers. Approxi- 
mately 520 manufacturers produce 85 to 
90% of the total dollar volume of all 
electrical equipment, apparatus and sup- 
plies. They buy component parts: insu- 
lation, abrasives, plastics, etc., used in 
large quantities in electrical manufactur- 
ing. Electrical World delivers the buyers 
of these materials in those plants making 
electrically -engineered equipment sold 
primarily to the electric power industry. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD'S EDITORIAL SERVICE 

Electrical World is the only agency 
that gathers, edits, reports and interprets 
the news of this regulated industry which 
is made up of many separate local units 
The men who own and operate the elec- 
tric power industry depend on this one 
weekly source of industry news. 

Electrical World is published every 
Saturday, the REGULAR issue alternat- 
ing with the NEWS issue. 

The REGULAR issue (every other 
Saturday) covers all phases of genera- 
tion, transmission, distribution and utili- 
zation of electric energy, planned 
marketing of power, new engineering 
practices, new methods and design plus 
the news of the industry. 

The NEWS issue (every other Satur- 
day) is devoted to news of the industry. 

In addition there are 15 regular de- 
partments which appear in both issues. 
These departments have proved, over 
many years, to be of greatest usefulness 
to the job requirements of readers 

Last year Electrical World readers re- 
ceived 7,519 articles and news items in 
5,199 columns. This was 6,081 more 
stories and 3,120 more columns than the 
next paper serving the field. 
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Mechanical Production Requirements 


SCREEN — 110-line. (100-line screen accept- 
able. BLEED—Plate Size, 838 in. x 114% in. 
Trimmed Size of Publication, 844 in. x 114% 
in. Rate: $50 per page, additional. 
INSERTS — Keep top margin trim uniform. 
Untrimmed size 83% in. x 1142 in. Trimmed 
size of publication, 814 in. x 11'4 in. Stock — 
check publisher. COLOR — Samples of colors 
on request. Second color — Standard orange- 
red, orange, blue, yellow and green — $60 per 
page. Special colors — rates on request. 


CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Eléctrical World reaches the electric power 
industry, both private and public, covering 
companies and plants where ey ca- 
pacity represents over 98% of the iadustry 
total. These companies are covered vertically, 
from the top executive in holding, manage- 
ment and operating units down to substation 
superintendents and line construction fore- 
men. 53.05% of the total circulation goes to 
this group. 

In addition, almost 40% of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD's circulatiqn is among large indus- 
trial companies, consulting and construction 
companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. ( 
ABC breakdown.) 


1 Y 


ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 





CLASSIFICATION COPIES 


. Electric Power and Light Com- 
ponies and their Holding ond 
M 9 sc panies, Engi- 
neering Construction, Operation, 
Maealnt. e, M 9g t, load 
Building and Purchasing..... . 11,727 


. Engineers and their staffs en- 
gaged in Consulting Work and 
Electrical Applications —Consult- 
ing and Construction, Electri- 
cal Engineering Firms, Electrical 
Contractors and Illuminating En- 
a c ltants, Engi s 
with Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, Government and 
Testing Laboratories........... 3,833 


. Industrial and Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Companies, Railroads, 
Mills and Factories — Executives, 
Engineers, Designers, Sales 
Staffs, Purchasing Agents a 

other employees. . 


— 








Nn 





w 


4,449 


4. Electrical Wholesalers and 
DED cc dedeae+uuke deste. 553 





5. Investment Houses and Banks, 

Public Service Commissions, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Attorneys, etc... . . 848 

6. Engineering Colleges, Profes- 
sors, Instructors and Students. . 398 
7. Miscellaneous .......... sake 108 

8. Connections unknown (sub- 

scribers who have not yet re- 
ported their busi or position) 188 
GUNES vinkes adaxwava 32.104 
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Preliminary as of November 1, 1948 


NUMBER AND INSTALLED CAPACITY OF ELECTRIC UTILITY GENERATING PLANTS 
BY STATES AND TYPE OF PRIME MOVER 

















































































































































































Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Opersted by 
Nember | Number | Total 
Division and State of of Capacity Water Power Steam Power Internal Comb 
Utilities Plants Kilowatts Engines 
| Number Capacity Number Capacity Number Capacity 
—_— | | Ge 
UNITED STATES. 1,613 | *3,877 | 54,968,075 | 1,476 | 15,570,509 1,044 | 37,856,944 1,357 1,540,629 
— — — anlicgunsenen ———EE = ——————— EEE —SE | — -——— i 
New England . 103 | 314) 3,480,113 | 216 913,961 | 66 | 2,519,495 | 32 | 46,657 
Maine. .. 20 | 83 364,806 62 246,242 6 102,000 | 15 16,564 
New Hampshire 12 | 53 350.115 43| 247,805 6 | 97.930 | 4 4,380 
Vermont. ... 19 | 73 189,594 60|} 165,697 7 | 14,750 6 9,147 
Massachusetts. 36 | 68 | 1,425,617 32 | 164,247 31 | 1,250,125 5 11,245 
Rhode Island 6 | 10 3227421 4 | 3,250 5 318,950 | 1 291 
Connecticut 10 27 827,560 15 | 86,720 11| 735,740 | 1 5,100 
Middle Atlantic | 4129!] 361 | 11,162,806] 197! 1,590,363 131 | 9,597,099! 33 45,351 
New York 57 223 | 5,472,725 | 161! 1,161,325 43 | 4,281,175 19 30,295 
New Jersey 13 24 1,680,607 | 3 7,270 16 | 1,669,635 | 5 3,702 
Pennsylvania 42 114| 4,009,474 33 421,768 72 | 3,576,289 9 11,424 
East North Central 302 676 | 12,507,254 292 743,578 237 | 11,550,135 147 213,541 
Ohio 63 101 | 3,415,629 6 11,525 74 | 3,379,461 21 24,643 
Indiana 48 79 | 1,657,739 21 35,444 41 | 1,596,040 17 26,255 
Ilinois. 63 97 | 3,484,917 12 49,414 61 | 3,402,259 | 24 33,244 
Michigan 66 206 | 2,551,015 130 366,981 31 | 2,098,295 45 85,809 
Wisconsin 62 193 | 1,397,954! 123 | 280,214 30 | 1,074,150 40 43,590 
West North Central 483 899 | 3,934,297 128 | 564,204 212 | 2,765,346 559 604,747 
Minnesota 81 172 864,524 43 126,373 48 628,919 81 109,232 
lowa. 98 195 889,452 32 | 135,486 50 597,340 113 156,626 
Missouri. 75 115 851,987 é | 150,525 26 611,265 83 90,197 
North Dakota 16 46 125,281 ‘ ay 16 98,145 30 27,136 
South Dakota 42 77 137,620 5 3,425 12 80,112 60 54,083 
Nebraska. 85 159 454,583 36 141,778 26 240,835 97 71,970 
Kansas. . . 86 135 610,850 6 6,617 34 508,730 95 95,503 
South Atlantic 144 386 | 7,086,064 158 | 2,220,860 120 | 4,746,145 108 119,059 
Delaware. 6 7 38,108 jews: F aetaaeeeans 4 33,150 3 4,958 
Maryland. .... 13 28 994,331 3 271,325 14 711,525 | 11 11,481 
District of Columbia 2 3 508,000 1 | 3,000 2 505,000 cs 
Virginia. . 24 67 795,286 37 | 181,994 15 598,255 15 15,037 
West Virginia 11 35 955,905 11 | 100,940 14 850,010 10 4,955 
North Carolina 29 78 | 1,483,443 | 48 657,570 18 807,221 12 18,652 
South Carolina 14 41 823,093 | 27 | 650,476 9 167,430 5 5,187 
Georgia 13 46 720,566 | 97| 342,899 14 373,900 5 3,774 
Florida 32 81 767,332 | 4 | 12,663 30| 699,654 47 55,015 
—EE ———EEE oe — —————— — ——— — a 
East South Central 59 132 | 3,661,124 | 39 | 2,253,480 58 | 1,385,984 35 21,660 
Kentucky. 15 31 721,812 4 270,860 23 | 447,876 | a 3,076 
Tennessee. 14 37 1,444,778 | 23 | 1,023,057 10 | 419,450 4 2,271 
Alabama 5 27 | 1,361,963 | 12 959,563 10 399,090 | 5 3,310 
Mississippi 25 37 | ‘139/571 | a 15| 119/568| 29 13,003 
— -—|- ~——- ——_—— j -_— a a 
West South Central. . 173 403 | 3,293,955 | 36 385,247 104 2,621,685 | 263 287,023 
Arkansas. on 23 42 258,211 | 6| 102,008 14 132,445 | 92 | 23,758 
Louisiana 32 61 692,687 13 | 641,820 48 | 50,867 
Oklahoma 50 99 563,905 4 73,624 | 24 428,070 71 62,211 
Texas 68 201 | 1,779,152 | 26 | 209,615 | 53 | 1,419,350 | 122 | 150,187 
eels sot ee scence 
Mountain 175 418 | 2,843,828 198 | 2,056,718 | 67 640,763 153 | 146,347 
Montana 15 34 390,161 20| 373,138) 4 11,968 10 5,055 
Idaho. ... 15 53 307,968 44| 303,046 1 | 400 8 4,529 
yyenles. 29 55 99,072 15 | 49,520 12 | 40,560 28 8,992 
Colorado. . 43 87 379,799 30 | 86,585 24 272,148 33 21,066 
New Mexico 20 45 187,797 6 | 25,090 | 13 132,262 26 30,445 
Arizona 18 52 708,095 15| 540,759 9 114,675 28 52,661 
Utah 27 77 178,804 58 | 92,445 4 | 68,750 15 17,609 
Nevada. ~ 15 592,132 10 586,135 | 5 5,997 
Pacific 62 288 | 6,998,634 212 | 4,842,098 49 | 2,100,299 27 56,237 
Washington 20 56 | 2,078,444 40 | 1,872,736 10} 202,320 6 3,388 
Oregon 19 72 908 626 51 712,527 13 190,310 8 5,789 
California 23 160 | 4,011,564 121 | 2,256,835 26 | 1,707,669 13 | 47,060 























Sate 





Notes: * For the approximately 178 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant 
* Total includes 85 duplications because of utilities having generating plants in more than one state. 
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A GOOD CONNECTION 


. . . is a must in electrical construction. Your 
perfect connection with the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry is Qualified Contractor. 


. Qualified Contractor leads its field in consistent and important 
gains in coverage and advertising volume. It covers completely 
the concentrated field of the employing electrical contractor 
whose business volume approaches $1,500,000,000 annually. Its 
advertising space has doubled in two years; its circulation tripled. 





Origin 

Established in 1939 
by the National Electrical Contractors 
Association the membership of which 
demanded a publication with an edi- 
torial objective devoted exclusively to 
Electrical Contracting. 


Objective 


lo serve the Electri- 

cal Contracting Industry with educational 
material so as the enhance the qualifi- 
ition of stable electrical contractors, 

enabling them to do a greater volume 
of work better, and to help them obtain 


a greater volume of profitable business. 


The Market 


Based on volume re- 
ports of members and on payroll assess- 
ments in connection with the industry- 
wide pension program—the only accurate 
gauge of scope and activity of the 
industry—electrical contractors in 1948 
performed an aggregate business volume 
f approximately $1,500,000,000. Of this 
umount more than $1,300,000,000 was 
done by the employing electrical con- 
tractors—those stable enough to employ 
killed workers to do the work. These 
ure the business men electrical contrac- 
tors. There are approximately 9,000 em- 
ploving electrical contractors im the 
United States. An analysis of 7,582 of 
them shows that during the first quarter 
f 1949 they did business at the annual 
ite of $1,175,000,000. They hired an 
erage of 78,060 skilled mechanics. 
\ current survey by the NECA Research 
Department indicates that today a much 
greater part of the contractor's business 
Ss in material and equipment. This is 
ignificant. The M/L ratio (material- 
bor) is now about 60 per cent ma- 
terial; 40 per cent labor on the average 
‘b. On maintenance the ratio is much 

wer. On some types of electrical con- 
truction, such as transformer substa- 
ms, the material part is 89 per cent 
{ the base cost. NECA Research De- 
irtment estimates that at the end of the 
frst quarter of 1949 electrical contrac- 
rs were buying electrical material, 
juipment and apparatus at the annual 
te of $700,000,000. This includes about 
10,000 items for industrial, commercial, 
idential, line, sign, motor repair, 
wine, lighting, electronic and atomic 
plications. The function of the elec- 
al contractor is to design, procure 
terials, equipment and apparatus, ex- 
lite, schedule, supervise installation, 
t and guarantee and service electrical 
tallation whatever the type. 
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Outlook 

The NECA Research 
Department anticipates that the demand 
for electrical construction — new, mod- 
ernization and repair—will be at a high 
level—almost full employment—for the 
next five years at least. Particularly is 
this true of line construction. The de- 
ficiency in generation and transmission 
facilities is acute. Sharp readjustments 
are taking place and bids are lower. 
Heavy industrial and residential con- 
struction is off as much as 15 per cent 
compared to 1948 levels. Public con- 
struction is rising. Light commercial 
building is booming. Total new building 
volume of $15,000,000,000 is in pros- 
pect for 1949 with $7,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional for alterations and repair. The 
1949 electrical work involved should 
total $1,350,000,000. A slight downward 
trend is shown in a NECA Research 
Department analysis showing employ- 
ment in the industry for the first quarter 
of 1949 down 5 per cent compared to 
the last period of 1948. 


Editorial Policy 


Qualified Contractor 
is edited for all specialty branches in 
the industry. Articles deal with sales 
promotion, performance, how, why, 
analysis, method and research. Through 
QC is disseminated the production of the 
NECA Research Committee. Often a 
single page of editorial represents an 
investment of several thousand dollars 
and many years of data records. Special 
Departments include Business Promotion, 
Line Construction, Technical, Labor and 
New Products. QC is published by the 
Public Relations Department of NECA. 
The editor is public relations director 
of NECA and also secretary of the 
NECA Business Promotion Committee 
which has functioning branches in each 
of the Association’s 80 chapters. Any 
net gain resulting from the operation 
of QC is retained in the Public Relations 
Department for direct expenditure on 
industry promotions, including adequate 
wiring, the guarantee certification pro- 
gram, institutional advertising and pub- 
lic relations activities. 


Complete Coverage 

The electrical con- 
tracting industry operates a pension pro- 
gram for its workers. This is supported 
through a payroll assessment. Last year 
Qualified Contractor shifted its circula- 
tion policy from a paid basis (ABC) 
to controlled (CCA) so as to reach all 
of the employing contractors revealed 














through the operation of the pension 
program. There were in April, 8,139 
employing contractors receiving QC. 
Others are added as quickly as data is 
assembled. Since these contractors re- 
port each week, an immediate and con- 
tinuing check is possible. Those leaving 
the industry are dropped immediately 
—no waiting a year or more for a sub- 
scription to expire. The change to con- 
trolled circulation also was made to per- 
mit a more accurate description of the 
character of QC circulation. The rigid 
ABC classification lumped contractors 
with “their employees.” That gave an 
apprentice the same standing as_ the 
head of a contracting firm buying a 
half million dollars worth of materials 
a year. In QC controlled circulation “con- 
tractor” means what it says—one stable 
enough to employ skilled men. No curb- 
stoners and dabblers in QC circulation. 


Perforation 


An evidence of sharp 
readership is the fact that the NECA 
Board of Governors at the last Conven- 
tion directed that the pages of QC be 
perforated so that readers could easily 
remove articles and advertisements for 
reference and filing in their looseleaf 
work and data books. Each page of QC 
is perforated. 


Pacific Coast Edition 


To better serve read- 
ers and advertisers in the Pacific Coast 
region, a Pacific Coast Edition is issued. 
Editorial is devoted exclusively to that 
region. A regional office with a Pacific 
Coast editor is maintained. Rates are on 
the basis of coverage of a highly selective 
regional field of more than 2,000 elec- 
trical contractors. 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 


Dec,1947 April, 1948 Dec,1948 April, 1949 
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Write for QC FACT SHEETS. If you are 
a supplier of electrical materials, equip- 
ment, or apparatus, or an agency serv- 
ing such a supplier, we invite your 
request to be added to the list to receive 
the QC JOINT VENTURE, a monthly 
news letter of business significance in 
the electrical contracting industry. 


QUALIFIED 
CONTRACTOR 


610 Ring Building 
Washington 6, D. C, 
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Source and Disposal of Energy 


(In Millions of Kwhr) 




















Generated from Add | Less | Total Sales to 
Year Total Imports Energy for Losses Ultimate 
—— —| Generation from Used by | Distribution Consumers 
Fuel Power | Water Power | Canada | Producer 
1934 54,574 | 32,684 87,258 | 893 | 5,499 82,652 | 11,570 | 71,082 
1935 56,915 | 38,372 95,287 . 901 5,669 90,519 12,923 | 77,596 
1936 70,258 | 39,058 109,316 | 1,054 5,826 | 104,544 | 14,500 90,044 
1937 74,900 | 44,013 118,913 | 1,733 6,428 114,218 | 14,859 99,359 
1938 69.533 | 44.979 113,819 1867 6.990 108,689 | 14958 93.731 
1939 84,078 | 43,564 127,642 1,900 7,734 121,808 16,040 105,768 
1940 94,516 | 47,321 | 141,837 937 7,268 | 135,506 16,863 118,643 
1941 113,925 50,863 164,788 927 6,335 159,380 19,320 140,060 
1942 122,108 63,871 185,979 1,448 6,611 180,816 | 21,409 | 159,407 
1943 144,127 73,632 217,759 1,537 9,729 209,567 .« 24678 | 185,889 
1944 154,244 | 73,945 228,189 1,597 6,541 223,245 25,084 198,161 
1945 142,516 | 79,970 222, 486 1,773 3,368 220,891 27,333 193,558 
1946 144,733 78,397 223,130 1,666 4,576 220,220 , 29,426 190,794 
1947 177,314 78,425 255,739 1,269 6,186 250,822 33,241 217,581 
1948* 201,309 80,728 282,037 1,212 6,620 276,629 36,629 240,000 
Sources: Federal Power Commission and Edison Electric Institute. All data revised to correspond with current basis which excludes former Mining and Manufacturing 
and Railroad and Railway classifications *Estimated 
Energy Production by Regions 
(In Millions of Kwhr) 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
Total Hydro Fuel Total Hydro Fuel Total Hydro Fuel Total Hydro Fuel 
New England 11,805 4,087 7,718 12,307 | 3,667 8,640 13,346 3,507 9,838 14,325 2,802 11,523 
Middle Atlantic 46,678 10,522 36,156 | 47,349 9,382 37,967 53,201 9,658 43,543 57,216 8,710 48 509 
East North Central 50,921 | 3,339 47,582 | 50,069 3,092 46,977 58,879 3,115 | 55,764 64,963 2,460 62,503 
West North Centra! 12,728 3,025 9,703 13,187 2,857 10,330 15,033 2,639 12,394 16,210 2,323 13,887 
South Atlantic 28,285 8,147 20,137 28,551 9,010 19,541 32,266 8,271 23,995 36,188 8,963 27,225 
East South Central 16,596 12,356 | 4,240 16,486 13,718 2,768 | 18,673 | 12,386 6,287 21,118 12,477 8,641 
West South Centra 13,682 1,428 11,255 13,069 1,448 11,621 15,340 | 1,151 | 14,190 17,835 1,022 16,813 
Mountein 11,974 10,351 1,622 11,659 9,725 1,934 12,881 10,298 2,583 14,620 11,567 3,053 
Pacific 29,818 26,715 3,103 30,501 25,506 4,995 36,120 27,402 8,718 | 39,562 30,404 9,158 
United States 222,486 79,970 142,516 223,178 78,406 144,772 255,739 78,427 177,313 282,037 80,728 201 309 





Source: Federal Power Commission. 
classifications * Estimated 


All data revised to correspond with current basis which excludes former Mining and Manufacturing and Railroad and Railway 
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and municipal utilities, wi 
bringing the 


and REA projects 
up to $2.6 billion. 


th federal 
total 


Expenditures by private utilities are 


broken down as follows: Fuel, $951,- 
960,000 hvdro, $141,115,000; trans 
missior $325,885,000; distribution, 
$862,265,000; general plant, $84,115, 


O00 


As in 1948, the largest proportion of 
the total amount for new construction 


in 1949 will be expended in the East 
Next 
with 


North Central states, 23.5° 
come the Middle Atlantic states 
15.8 The Pacific regi« 


with 14.1 and then comes the 


Atlantic with 12.9 


South Central, Ne 


1955. 


outlay. 


non-coincident 


capacity of 90,000,000 kw., 
peak of 76,500,000 kw. 
is indicated for the electric utilities in 
This will have required the ex- 
penditure of some $15,000,000,000, ex- 
clusive of REA and federal power proj- 
ects which will add more billions to the 
A reasonable guess is that, in- 


carrying a 


cluding these, up to $20,000,000,000 
will have been expended between now 
and 1956. Jesides adding generating 


yn follows 


Then in 
are the West North Cen 


w Engla 


tain, and East South Centr 


with 9.59, 9.3°, 5 
respectively 


The Outlook 


8%, 4.9% 


tral, 


South 
order 
West 
nd, Moun 


al regions, 


and 4.2° 


Probably 


strengthen 


the peak 


comes less urgent. 


capacity, this outlay will 
transmission 
tion lines, generally will enlarge and 
improve electricity supply facilities in 
service to the people of the nation. 


and 


year 


extend and 


distribu- 


of capital 
expenditure will be 1951 and then will 
follow a tapering off as the necessity 
for addition of generating capacity be- 


Although a decline 
in total capital expenditure is indicated 


following 1951, it is not 
budgets for distribution and 
plant will decrease. They 


Electrical World said that generating 


194 


likely that 


general 


may even 


rise somewhat. This is in line with an 
established characteristic of the growth 
of the industry. For a time emphasis 
is on generating capacity addition as at 
present, then the emphasis shifts to ex- 
tension and improvement in distribu 
tion and general plant. 


In 1955, it is estimated, output of 
electric utilities will be about 410,000,- 
000,000 kw.hr., and sales will be around 
365.000.000.000. Of the total sales. 
87,000,000,000 kw.hr. will be to resi- 
dences and farms, 63,000,000,000 t 
Small Light and Power, and 183,000.- 
000,000 to Large Light and Powe: 
customers. Compared with now, these 
figures represent increases of 53% ir 
the use of electricity in homes and 01 
farms, and of 47° each in the requiré 
ments of energy by commercial and in 
dustrial customers. Particularly iv 
respect of the two latter custome 
groups, it is anticipated that th: 
steeply rising trends of 1947 and 194+ 
will not continue, but will tend to con 
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see 


Will deliver your message directly to the ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEERS in every branch of industry —broad functioning exec- 
utives who specify what to buy and where to buy it. 


MARKET SCOPE 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Market Scope covers every electrical 
branch throughout the various industries. More than 50,000 circu- 
lation directed to men prominently associated with all phases of 
electrical development and application. Because the remarkable 


growth of the electrical industry is due largely to the collective 
efforts of its readers, and because they are responsible for its further 
rog! these men are an important factor when buying 
, 
C NEERING w celiver you tory airectly to the 
 / ¥ °) 
ngineers who initiate planning. Engineers who design and construct. 


Engineers who serve as Engineers who say what to buy 


consultants and specialists. and where to buy it. 


Key executives who are responsible for installations and operations. 


READERSHIP PREFERENCE 


OF LEADERS IN THE ELECTRICAL FIELD 


BECAUSE—The editorial powerhouse be- 
hind ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING consists 
of hundreds of key men throughout in- 
dustry—the electrical engineers directly 
responsible for the continuing progress 
of electrical science and its applications 
in the service of man. 


BECAUSE—For more than 65 years 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has held first 
place as a medium used by electrical 
engineers to keep abreast of the ever 
expanding field of electrical application. 


BECAUSE — ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
has the largest circulation of any en- 
gineering periodical in the electrical field. 
50,000 circulation at the lowest page 
rate per 1,000. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SERVES 
* THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANIES 
—including municipal power com- 
panies, private utility companies, rural 
co-operatives and federal projects. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS — Engi- 
neers with large manufacturing plants 
depend upon ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING to keep them posted on the latest 
trends in practice. 


LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS — Mines, 
railroads, iron and steel mills, refiner- 
ies, and other large scale power users, 
acknowledge ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING as an authority on new 
development. 


ELECTRICAL, CONSULTING AND CON- 
STRUCTION ENGINEERS — Men who 
design, specify, and install electrical 
projects. Highly specialized engineers 
in whose hand rests the final decision 
on type of installation and brand of 
equipment. These firms depend on 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING to keep 
them posted on the latest trends in 
practice and methods. 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Publications Department 


SUITES 7-8 LOWER LEVEL 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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form more closely to curves of “nor- 
mal’” growth after the spurt of post- 
war expansion and recovery is spent. 
Financing will consist of 21% in 
common and preferre. stock and 8% 
in bank loans. If all of the bank loans 
are assumed to be converted to capital 
stock, the equity proportion can be 
taken as 29%. The long-term debt ra- 
tio is 35%. To maintain the established 
fairly even balance between equity 
and debt in outstanding securities, the 
two ratios should be equal. This is to 
say that financing after 1949 will have 
to be considerably larger in stock 
issues. There lies the problem. 
Electric Light and Power expects a 
doubling of electric power facilities in 
the decade ahead. Installed capacity is 
expected to reach about 110-million kw. 
by 1960. It is further estimated that, 
by then, annual industry output will 


have climbed to at least 420 billion 
kw.hrs. 

Annual consumption of electricity 
by small industrial and commercial 


users should approach 80-billion kw.- 
hrs. by 1960, while large power and 
light users are expected to consume as 
much as 200-billion kw.-hrs. per annum 
at the end of the same period. Average 
domestic use by 1960 is expected to ex- 
ceed 2500 kw.-hrs. annually. 

Electric Light and Power estimates 
a growth in the number of electric cus- 
tomers at 750,000 per year through 
1960, bringing the total to about 49- 
million. 

Factors that point to continuation 
of rapid load growth are an expected 
increase in population of 10 million 
people in the next decade; electrifica- 
tion of a million and a quarter farms 
not now having service; a 20% expected 
rise in national income; establishment 
of from 10 to 14 million new homes; 
growing acceptance and increased con- 
sumption by existing customers; estab- 
lishment of new industrial and com- 
mercial facilities to supply growing 
population, development of new power 
consuming machines and appliances, 


Machinery 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 3,973 establishments in the 
electrical machinery field, with 801,000 
employes and a payroll of $2,274 mil- 
lion. Value added by manufacture was 
$3,894 million, a gain of 313.4% over 
the $942 million reported in 1939. 

While 1947 and 1939 census figures 
are not precisely comparable, the 1947 
statistics indicate that value of ship- 
ments in 1947 was about $6,727,000,000, 
compared with $1,727,390,000 in 1939. 

Only scattered figures are available 
on individual products in the electrical 
machinery classification. There were 
324 manufacturers of electrical control 
apparatus, with shipments of $628.3 
million, a gain of 465% over 1939. 

In the transformer field, there were 
144 establishments with shipments of 
$357.0 million, a gain of 399% over 
1939. 

There were 256 establishments pro- 
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ducing motors and generators. They 
had 1947 shipments of $1,007.2 mil- 
lion, a gain of 281% over the 1939 
figure. 


Electrical Contracting 


On a physical basis, the volume of 
electrical construction is off slightly 
from 1948 levels which recorded a new 
peak of $1,500,000,000 in the electrical 
contracting field. Volume was about 
the same during the first four months 
in 1949 as in 1948. In as muchvas the 
remainder of the year is certain to be 
a period of important readjustment, 
the only accurate yardsticks for fore- 
casting volume in this branch of the 
industry is employment. 

For the first time in history, the 
electrical contracting industry now has 
an accurate measure of scope and 
activity. This results from the opera- 
tion of the industry-wide pension pro- 
gram financially supported by a 1% 
payroll assessment on all electrical 
contracting work performed by em- 
ployers of union labor. This accounts 
for all but a small percentage of the 
volume. These reports come in weekly 
and in May they were being received 
from more than 8,000 electrical con- 
tractors. 

Analyzed by the research department 
of the National Electrical Contractors 
Association, electrical coi.tracting was 
being performed at the start of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 at a rate of $1,- 
175,000,000 annuallly. Projected to in- 
clude the entire industry, a business 
volume of $1,350,000,000 appears likely 
in 1949. This is for all types of elec- 
trical contracting—industrial, commer- 
cial, residential, line, lighting, motor 
repair, signs, marine, electronic and 
atomic. 

The NECA research department re- 
ported that employment in the electri- 
cal contracting industry during the 
first quarter of 1949 was off 5% from 
the last quarter of 1948. 

A significant feature of the NECA 
research department studies is that 
the ratio between material and labor 
is increasing in respect to material. 
This is due primarily to the use of more 
electrical materials, equipment and 
apparatus in practically all installa- 
tions. Materials now comprise in the 
average contract 60% of the base job 
cost, and labor 40%. On transformer 
installations as much as 89% is mate- 
rials. 

Purchases of materials, equipment 
and apparatus by electrical contrac- 
tors in 1949 is estimated at slightly 
more than $700,000,000 by the NECA 
research department. Compared to 
1948 industrial electrical construction 
is off from 7 to 15%; light commer- 
cial work is up about 5% and public 
constructicon—hospital, office buildings 
and Reclamation Bureau work—is up 
sharply. 

With the $6,000,000,000 private util- 
ity expansion program now half com- 
pleted in respect to financing, that huge 
transmission and generation program is 





coming into the major part of its con- 
struction phase and electrical contract- 
ing firms are figuring in a large part 
of this business. Full employment in 
line construction work is certain for 
the next five years. 

In the rural electrification field oper- 
ations are at a level providing 40,200 
wiring jobs a month—almost 2,000 a 
day. REA cooperatives are energizing 
13,700 miles of line a month and rural 
electrical use in many places is now two 
and one-half times that of urban use 
This is an expanding field for electrical! 
contracting. 

Another boom area in this industry 
is the growing application of light to 
streets and highways. Line construc- 
tors are being kept busy with this typ« 
of installation. 


Construction and 
Maintenance 


In spite of some weakening in de 
mand, Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance believes that volume in 
the electrical construction field will run 
ahead of the record-breaking year of 
1948. It bases this prediction on con- 
struction figures for the first quarter of 
1949. 

The publication estimates that new 
construction alone will create $1,602,- 
000,000 of electrical work in 1949. 

Electrical Construction and Main- 
tenance gave this summary of trends 
in the lighting field: 

Louverall ceilings will predominate 
in popularity for general lighting for 
the next couple of years. 

Many variations of luminous ceil- 
ings (e.g., plastic sheets, glass sheets, 
prismatic glass lenses, etc.) will be 
used as a result of the widespread use 
of louverall ceilings, and as an alter- 
nate for louverall. 


Color, as it relates to lighting, will 
be given more and more attention. One 
manufacturer will shortly announce a 
new set of paint recommendations to 
be included with every lighting recom 
mendation turned out by his engineer- 
ing department. Paint manufacturers 
will give more thought to lighting, and 
lighting manufacturers will conside: 
painting more than ever before. 

Manufacturers will continue to put 
emphasis on standard “production 
run” lighting equipment. About 95‘ 
of sales in 1949 will be on this type 
equipment. The demand for custon 
designed lighting equipment will grow, 
as will the demand for special applica 
tion of standard lighting components, 
during the year, and for some three o: 
four years to come. 

Spectacular color lighting jobs, wit 
changing color effects, will once agai 
become popular in the next couple « 
years. This type lighting has general! 
been dormant since the late ’20’s. O1 
manufacturer already has a four-col 
reflector unit in which the four colo: 
can be blended into one beam to pr: 
duce practically any color in the spe 
trum. 
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the only ABC business paper 


SERVING AN ALL-ELECTRICAL AUDIENCE 
OF 22,500 KEY CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE MEN 


Over 10,500 electrical contractors . . . 7,200 Industrial Chief Elec- 
1,200 Motor Service Shop Owners .. . plus Consulting 
Electrical Engineers, Electrical Inspectors and others concerned with 
electrical construction, maintenance, repair and modernization. 


tricians ... 


MARKET SCOPE 


Electrical Construction and Maintenance is the 
number one magazine in the electrical construc- 
tion and maintenance market which covers the 
following broad classes of work — 

1. Electrical wiring of all types of buildings 
— commercial, industrial, residential, rural and 
institutional. 

2. Maintenance of electrical 
types of buildings 

3. Repairing and rewinding of motors, trans- 
formers and similar equipment. 

4. Engineering and designing of all types of 
electrical light and power systems in buildings. 

5. Specialized outdoor construction, including 
wiring of stadiums, bridges, tunnels, parkway 
lighting, etc. 

Electrical construction is concerned with the 
original planning, designing and installation of 
electrical systems. This work is usually done 
by electrical contractors, although some of the 
larger industrial plants may do this work with 
their own crews. 

Electrical maintenance involves the continual 
inspection and operation of the complete elec- 
trical systems. Large industrial plants employ 
a regular electrical maintenance crew under the 
direction of a chief electrician for this work. In 
smaller plants, commercial buildings, etc., the 
maintenance of electrical equipment and minor 
changes are normally taken care of by electrical 
contractors. 


systems in all 


CIRCULATION 


How well does Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance cover the field it serves? Statistics 
recently received from the Social Security 
Bureau (B.O.A.S.I.) reveal that there were in 
1948 a total of 12,814 electrical contracting 
firms and 1,391 armature winding motor service 
shops employing one or more people. Of these 
totals, 5,931 and 711 respectively were employ- 
ing 4 or more. In addition, the McGraw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturers shows that approxi- 
mately 10,000 plants are large enough to main- 
tain their own electrical departments. 

As of June 30, 1949, ABC statement, 22,500 
key electrical men were paying over $45,000 per 
year to read Electrical Construction and Main- 
tenance. This all-electrical audience is made up 
of 5 distinct groups of men — electrical con- 
tractors, industrial plant chief electricians, motor 
service shop owners, consulting electrical engi- 
neers and electrical inspectors — with a common 
nterest in the specification, installation, main- 
tenance and repair of electrical equipment. 

The editorial and circulation planning success- 
illy brings together in one magazine all these 

uyers and specifiers of electrical equipment, 

naterials and tools. Manufacturers can concen- 
trate their advertising effort in this one magazine 
to promote the sale of products used by these 
men who do electrical construction and mainte- 
ance work. 

The accompanying analysis of subscriptions 
shows how well Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance covers these important buying 

fluences. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


1949 is and will con- 
tinue to be a very good 
construction year in dol- 
lar volume, Our predic- 
tion of a $2 billion elec- 
trical construction and 
maintenance industry re- 
mains unchanged as we 
pass the mid-year point. 

With the return of 


the buyer's market, 
competition for con- 
struction jobs and for 


the products used in this 
industry is keen. Manu- 
facturers will have to 
sell—and sell hard—to get 
their share of tomor- 
row’s construction dol- 
lars. We'll be glad to 
supply you with a more 
complete analysis of 
market conditions upon 
request. 





ESTIMATED NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, 
WITH ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTED*** 


( Millions of Dollars) 


"48-'49%* 























New New Ist 5 Months Elec. 
Construction | Electrical | Actual Estimated 
1949 1949 1948 1949 
Total New Construction 18,750 1,602 549 567 
*Residential ....... 6,650 552 214 186 
DT S6cveescocescnne 1,300 195 86 71 
deena ee cue 1,450 165 48 45 
*Educational ......... 1,025 103 | 24 42 
WE kKsevignesewun 550 60 10 24 
a See error 450 36 WW 9 
*Other Non-Residential oe 1,100 92 20 34 
Public Utility (Railroad, Tele- | 
phone and Telegraph, | 
ea eee 2,750 253 101 113 
Other Construction 
(Noval, Military, High- 
way, Misc., Pub. Service, 
Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Sewer and Water, 
GE 404:0-004sncnsankben 3,475 146 | 35 43 
*includes both private and public 
**Based on joint estimates of Dept. of Commerce and Dept. of Labor 


***Electrical Construction & Maintenance estimates 





ADVERTISING 


With a total of 1,694 pages of display adver- 
tising in 1948—1,320 pages more than its near- 
est contemporary — Electrical Construction and 
unquestionably the 


Maintenance is 
first advertising medium. 


Yours for the Asking 


industry's 


on reader interests, 











1948 COMPETITIVE ADVERTISING ANALYSIS 


| Y636.5/// 370.9 | ~y Accts 





Ventilating Fans 
Electric Motors 
V-Belts 





brand 


During the past two years we have prepared 
numerous product reports to help electrical and 
allied manufacturers and their agencies to study 
the market for their various products 
lowing studies contain considerable information 
preferences, 
angles and potential market volumes: 


Hand and Power Tools 
Electronic Tubes 
Wiring Devices 


Copies of the above can be secured from any 
of our district representatives. or by writing di- 
rectly to qur New York Office. 




















CZAECRM (—_] Nearest Contemporary 
A ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1000 100 2000 June 1949 A.B.C. Statement 
NO. OF PAGES 1. Electrical Contractors, Contrac- 
’ tor Dealers, Motor Service Shops, 
A breakdown of 1948 space by product is as Electricians—Commercial, Indus- 
follows: trial & Residential — and their 
Bus Bar & Trolley Duct 37.5 employes ........ . 10,815 
Capacitors .... 12.0 2. Industrial Plants—Chief Elec- 
Conduit & Raceways ...... serene 90.7 tricians, Electrical Engineers, 
Conduit Fittings & Accessories ..... 70.2 Plant Engineers & other employ- 
Fans & Blowers oveet 31.0 es; Building Electricians, Man- 
Fuses & Accessories “° 46.2 agers, Superintendents, Chief En- 
wee me } <n Devices = gineers & other employes 7,239 
eating Specialties 3 
Insulating Materials (Incl. Tapes Public Utilities & their em- 621 
& Varnishes) : 97.0 PLOYES  ....+.. . 2 
Lighting Equipment & Accessories. 351.8 4. Electrical Inspectors, Govern 
Lugs, Solderless & Connectors . 56.8 ment Engineering or Electric De- 
Measuring & Testing taint 33.5 partments & their staffs, Archi- 
Motors & Generators ......... 91.5 tects, Consulting Engineers & 
Motor Controls ........... 48.3 Building Contractors (including 
Motor Repair Parts & Equipment 40.0 25 Commissioned Officers in 
Porcelain Products .... 23.3 Armed Forces) . 1,733 
Service Entrance Equipment (Circuit 5. Electrical Manufacturers’ Sate 
PR ay Panels, Meters, etc.) .. 38.3 men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
ignallin ommunication ui . . 
abd & Panelboards = _" 33.3 other employes; | Wholesalers & rn 
168 | Salesmen ......... . 
Swmrehen, Basety .....-.-00-+---- raat 6. Public & Private Ritearion, 
Switches, Time .. 29.5 U Coll he 
Transformers (Incl. Unit Substations). 85.3 } re arn olleges, Schools & 586 
Tools & Accessories pineneinaete 91.3 ssociations .. seseeseeoesens 
Wire, Cable & Accessories ............ 176.0 Bo ENOIED, ccccscsccotvesnescseve 210 
Wiring Devices ... 104.3 8. To be classified . 100 
Electrical Equipment General . 32.6 | CR 22,404 
Miscellaneous .................:00000+ a 24.3 
Total . 1694.0 
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DOMESTIC AND FARM ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS 




























































































Tote! Residential and Urban Rural Non-Ferm Ferm 
Rural Electric Customers | Electric Customers Electric Customer Electric Customen 
January 1, 1949 January 1, 1949 Jenuary 1, 1949 | January 1, 1949 
' 
| —_ ——<—<——— 
= ied haan | 
Maine 247,405 104,919 107,770 | 34,716 
New Hampshire 161,220 88,403 55,388 17,429 
Vermont 103,250 38,512 42,514 22,224 
Massachusetts 1,269,600 1,103,018 130,507 36,075 
Rhode Island 212,845 190,337 18,916 3,592 
Connecticut 536,400 356,018 158,607 21,775 
tow Englend 2,530,720 1,881,207 513,702 135,811 
New York 3,854,620 3,223,601 487,233 143,786 
New Jeney 1,258,200 1,007,570 224,630 26,000 
Pennsylvania 2,546,400 1,810,572 575,213 160,615 
Middle Atlantic 7,659,220 6,041,743 1,287,076 330,401 
Ohio 2,044,600 1,468,963 356,289 219,348 
Indiana 1,025,500 627,306 223,855 174,339 
Minois 2,143,800 1,672,434 289,365 182,001 
Michigan 1,631,600 1,122,409 338,680 170,511 
Wisconsin 904,600 548,037 201 466 155,097 
East North Central 7,730,100 5,439,149 1,409,655 901,296 
Minnesota 748,200 458,288 153,252 136,660 
lows 662,000 330,144 160,411 171,445 
Missouri 920,800 609,475 172,605 138,720 
North Dakota 98,300 36,841 43,423 18,036 
South Dekote 114,500 48,911 47,408 18,181 
Nebraska 297,200 158,726 87,704 50,770 
Kansas 453,600 249,062 128,362 76,176 
West North Central 3,294,400 1,891,447 793,165 609,988 
Delaware 76,740 43,651 24,821 3,268 
Maryland 659,200 497,471 124,835 36,894) 
District of Columbia ‘ 
Virginia 613,500 310,477 162,739 140,284 
West Virginia 398,900 160,730 178,650 | 59,520 
North Carolina 782,100 327,250 240,794 214,056 
South Caroline 358,400 122,610 107,904 127,886 
Georgia 609,000 300,479 140,042 168,479 
Florida 608,270 423,522 142,079 42,669 
Seuth Atlantic 4,106,110 2,186,190 1,121,864 798,056 
Kentucky 525,300 264,309 133,028 127,963 
Tennessee 607,100 343,001 132,860 131,239 
Alabama 540,700 261,168 129,217 150,315 
Mississippi 314,500 134,832 72,093 107,575 
East South Central 1,987 4600 1,003,310 467,198 $17,092 
Saban. 347,100 149,922 77,439 119,739 
Louisiana 491,200 311,973 101,730 77,497 
Oklahoma 474,700 292,874 103,062 78,764 
Texas 1,609,100 1,003,213 338,698 267,189 
West South Central 2, 1,922, 100 1,757,982 620,929 543,189 
Montana 139,000 71,093 47,911 19,996 
Ideho 156,000 67,231 48,824 39,945 
Wyoming 59,890 31,470 21,456 6,964 
Coloredo 297,200 183,202 73,924 40,074 
New Mexico 110,600 60,883 34,800 14,917 
Arizona 153,050 74,772 67,407 10,871 
Utah 166,570 100,707 43,863 22,000 
Nevede 35,500 16,529 16,937 2,034 
Meuntain 1,117,810 605,887 355,192 156,801 
Washington 631,200 379,910 175,271 76,019 
Oregon 395,600 225,960 108,548 61,092 
California 2,810,300 2,138,355 539,945 132,000 
Pacific 3,837,100 2,744,225 823,764 269,111 
UNITED STATES 35,205,360 23,551,140 7,392,475 | 4,261,745 
i | 
—Estimated by Market Analysis Department of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING on Basis of 8 Mos. 1948 Cust iled by 
Edison Electric Institute, and Farm Date as of July 1, 1948. Compiled by Rural Electrification Administration. This term oe Sane Electric 


Customers” and this 
because it maintains a niet 
Merchandising calculations on saturation. 


ion, issued periodically, is pr din p 
statistical bese for state as wall as national ae computation. These figures are used 








to the Census figures on Occupied Dwelling Un its Using Electricity 


ughout all Electrical 
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The Only Business Magazine that Serves the 
$2-Billion Electric Utility Market Exclusively 


THE MAGAZINE ..- ee eeeeeevees 


Edited for—and read by—the top bracket power company 
executives in the management, engineering, operating, construc- 
tion, maintenance and sales departments of the utilities. Test after 
test shows a 90 per cent plus coverage of the men who make and in- 
fluence purchasing decision in this growing and important market. 


THE MARKET IS STILL EXPANDING 


The electric power market is composed of the country’s business- 
managed power companies, the REA’s, the municipal electric systems, the 
Federal Power Authorities and affiliated organizations. More than $2-billion 
annually is being spent on new electrical facilities to keep pace with the 
fastest growth rate in the history of the industry. 


Construction expenditures are up to 262 per cent of the average of the 
three prewar years. 


Maintenance expenditures are up to 216 per cent of the average of the 
three prewar years. 


Translated into physical quantities, this $2-billion annual expenditure 
represents 4,000,000 kilowatts of new generating capacity, over 4,000,000 
kilowatts of transmission substations, 3,750,000 kilowatts of distribution 
substations, 3,000,000 poles and thousands upon thousands of accessory 
items, such as switch gears, lightning arresters, cut-outs, fuses, insulators, 
anchors and other items of equipment, apparatus and supply. 





READER AUDIENCE ....-+-+e-ee-s 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER reaches nearly 14,000 executives in 
electric utility service companies and affiliated organizations—20 per cent 
more coverage than any business paper serving this market. 


These readers are the buyers who are responsible for more than 90 per 
cent of the purchases made annually in the electric utility market. 


Stability of readership made possible through ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POW ER’s selective circulation methods is a big dividend for the magazine’s 
idvertisers. Recent reader audits show that more than 92 per cent of 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER’s readers have been receiving personal 
copies of the magazine for more than one year. 


Deep penetration into the sub-strata of sub-executives provides a five 
for one secondary audience—a 60,000 reader dividend among the associates 
ind assistants of the top executives, many of whom exercise buying influence 
n the selection of equipment and apparatus. 





Unquestioned reader acceptance among the BUYERS in the utility market will 
bring maximum return for your advertising investment in ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER. Ask our nearest representative to show you the results of recent 
reader audits which prove conclusively both the quality of readership and the ac- 
ceptance that this magazine enjoys among the electrical industry’s top executives. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Editorial and General Offices: 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 





IN NEW YORK IN CLEVELAND IN CHICAGO ON THE PACIFIC COASI 
r. S. Hudson Ell C. Bennett W. J. Stevens R. J. Birch & Co. 

R. Y. Fitzpatrick 1836 Euclid Ave. D. C. Brown San Francisco — 

101 Park Avenue 0. A. Eames Los Angeles 








360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CHANGE OF NAME ANNOUNCEMENT FOUR SPECIFIC MARKETS... 


Effective with the 1948 edition, the service long recognized ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach the following 
throughout industry as ELECTRICAL BUYER'S REFERENCE major classifications of the overall market for electrical equip 


(E-B-R) has been published in four volumes under the title of ment, materials and products. These markets are identified 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS. by the functions performed by the individuals who receive any 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS will reach—gnd efficiently serve— particular volume. Thus the user is assured of more catalog data 
all previous users of E-B-R, as well as many new recipients on products of interest to his specialized needs. 





FOR PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


The Market — Individuals responsible for the specification and 
purchase of electrical products and allied materials used as 
component parts in the manufacture of industrial, commercial 
and residential equipment and appliances. 

The Men—FExecutives, Engineering Designers, Production 
Superintendents of manufacturing companies; Independent 
Design Engineers, and Consultants. 


DEFINITION 


ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are a completely indexed collection of 
manufacturer's catalogs collated and pre-filed into four bound 
volumes for distribution singly to separate groups of individuals, 
each of the groups comprising a Specific Market for certain types 
of electrical and allied products and materials. 


FIELD COVERED... 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


‘The Zone of Electrical Buying Influence” The Market — Operating personnel responsible for the specifi- 


ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are designed to reach all the men, cation and purchase of electrical equipment and products 
regardless of title, who possess the electrical knowledge, expe- used for construction, operation and maintenance of general 


industrial manufacturing plants, processing plants, iron and 
steel mills, electrified railways, mines and refineries. 

The Men — Executives, Plant and Works Managers, Superin 
tendents, Electrical Engineers, Research Engineers, and Con 
sultants. 


rience, and responsibility for selection of electrical products for 
their companies. These men, collectively, comprise a “Zone of 
Electrical Buying Influence” —as indicated by the following 
simple diagram — which crosses every industry which uses elec- 
trical equipment or materials, whether for generation, transmis- 
sion, or distribution of electrical energy; for plant construction 


or maintenance, for process operations; or as component parts FOR CONTRACTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


for other manufactured products. The Market — Individuals other than plant operating personne! 
responsible for recommendation, resale and installation o/ 
electrical products for industrial and commercial establish 
ments. 

The Men— Contractors, Consulting Engineers, Power Sales 
Engineers, Wholesale Electrical Equipment Dealers; serving 
Industrial Plants, Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Stores, Commer 
cial and Institutional Buildings. 











ma Bee PS Je 7% 


E | FOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


The Market — Operating personnel and consultants responsi 
ble for the specification and purchase of machinery, equip 
ment and materials used for the generation, transmission anc 
distribution of electrical energy. 

The Men — Executives, Plant Superintendents, Chief Engineer 
/ and Engineers employed in Municipal Power Systems, Privat 
. and Public Utility Companies, Rural Electric Co-operatives, an 
Industrial, Railroad and Mine Generating Plants; Consultants 








+ 
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DISTRIBUTION ... 


is the McGraw-Hill plan for Specific Market Distribution permits 


roduct manufacturers to contract for pre-filing their catalog in- 
erts in any single volume—or combination of volumes as outlined 
-it is possible for them to choose and reach—with a minimum of 
waste — all the important buyers who represent the major mar- 


ket for their products. 


Therefore, catalogers having a multiple line which includes 
-quipment and materials useful for both the generation and the 
itilization of electrical energy may elect to reach the entire 
Zone of Electrical Buying Influence” ... but if their product 
ine is of specialized interest, they may select a distribution pat- 
ern designed to cover only those groups known'to have a 
sommon interest in the particular products offered; or they can 


lirect separate catalogs to separate markets. Available run-of- 
book combinations are described below. 


Distribution to Specific Market Groups 


Run-OF-Book Paces 

Manufacturers may contract to pre-file run-of-book pages, in 
Distribution Unit Combinations #1, #2 and #3, combination 
init 4 and 5 and combination unit 5 and 6. 











Distribution 
Unit 1: 
RR TI asisiincsisisie sccsnsscectbintmaniendpsicesscnsiniagesbistiialhrcii 6,000 
Industrial Plants . ; eee 
Contractors and Wholesalers.......0.............eeeeeeeeee ee 9,500 
Electric Utilities . 7,000 
Total 37,800 
Unit 2: 
Product Engineers ero 6,000 
I I oo a caeiuiiaslomininalceiitiee amano 15,300 
Contractors and Wholesalers 9,500 
Total 30,800 
Unit 3: 
Electric Utilities . siaere sts celtedsisiseaeaipllacaiedadicasesens 7,000 
contractors and Wholesalers aaa alain 9,500 
Total 16,500 
sombination Unit 4 and § 
Product Engineers 6,006 
Industrial Plants 15,300 
Total 21,300 
mbination Unit 5 and 6 
justrial Plants 15,300 
ntractors and Wholesalers 


9,500 

Total 24,800 

INSERTS 

Supplied inserts of four or more pages may be pre-filed for dis- 
bution in any one of the following Specific Market Units, or in 


ny combination of units requested: 


Distribution 
NIT 4: 
juct Engineers 6,000 
mT §: 
Industrial Plants < 15,300 
Unit 6: 
ntractors and Wholesalers 9,500 
Unit 7: 
Electric Utilities 7,000 


Distribution to Consulting Engineers is included in each Specific 

rket Unit and Unit Combination. 

Fi sures are based on Selected Industry Distribution, which covers 
y those men representing direct buying influence within the 
istry groups served. To provide copies for catalogers, agen- 

cis and other miscellaneous users, the total edition of Electrical 

Catalogs is 1,000 more than figures shown. 


FEATURES OF THE ELECTRICAL CATALOGS PLAN 
l. Use of Distribution List—The ELECTRICAL CATALOGS serv- 
plan includes free use of the valuable list of catalog users. 
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2. Selected Industry Distribution—As ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 
distribution is based solely on the number of catalogs actually 
delivered to men with direct buying influence, manufacturers 
can confine their printing orders to the number of actual pros- 
pects they know they have a chance of selling. Significant 
savings in the present high cost of catalog production are there- 
fore realized. 


3. The Classified Product Directory—A classified directory, de- 


signed to cover all known manufacturers of all types of electrical 
and allied products and materials, is included as a bound-in 


section of each volume of the ELECTRICAL CATALOGS. 


Manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed in the ELECTRICAL 
CATALOGS are listed in the directory in prominent bold face 
type, with a reference to the pages on which their product infor- 
mation may be found. 


4. An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
provides the catalog user with another time-saving short-cut 
when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of the product 
he wants to order. 


5. Promotion of Use—Product information filed in the ELECTRI- 
CAL CATALOGS receives the merchandising benefit of adver- 
tising placed in ELECTRICAL WORLD, ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALING and ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION and MAINTENANCE, 
world recognized McGraw-Hill publications. 


This promotion develops and accelerates active usage of the 
books, and consideration of the products covered. It reaches 
new men coming into buying authority and reminds present 
receivers to see that the catalogs are made available to al] men 
in their group who influence the selection of electrical equipment. 


6. Copy Consultation—Services of the publishing staff of the 
ELECTRICAL CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers 
and their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of 
copy, design and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary 
catalog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 


CLOSING DATES AND RATES... 


Forms close February 15; supplied inserts acceptable to April Ist. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


H. T. LANGHAM, Asst. Manager 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 
FRANK RICE, Distribution Mgr. 


A. J. MANGOLD, Sales Service Manager 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 
1427 Statler Bidg. 

D. M. Charleson 
CHICAGO I! M, I. O'Connell 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
62! South Hope St. 6 


NEW YORK |8 } 
330 West 42nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 

Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom St. 
PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 8 M. I. O'Connell 
Continental Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Ofterson 
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W. R. Wensley 
D. T. Coster 
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Distribution 
Production of 

1947 greatly 

according to preliminary 


durable 
1939 


consumer 
goods in exceeded 
production, 
Manufactures figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census. 
Production of household washing ma- 


Census of 


chines increased 185 from 1.5 mil- 
lion units in 1939 to 4 million units in 
1947. The small size washing machines 


increased from only 11,000 in 1939 to 
419,000 in 1947. 
Production of 


chines 


household sewing ma- 


increased from 457,000 units in 


1939 to 621,000 units in 1947, an in- 
crease of 36° Of the 1947 produc- 
tion of sewing machines, well over half 


were the electric cabinet type 
The production of household vacuum 
other than hand type, in- 
almost three-fold from the 1 
1939 to slightly 
These included 
other 


cleaners, 
creased 
million produced in 
over 4 million in 1947 
the upright, cylinder 
eral purpose standard type cleaners. 
Almost 4 million household mechani- 

refrigerators (electric and gas), 
valued at half a billion dollars, were 
produced during 1947. The 7 cubic foot 
refrigerators constituted almost half of 
the number and value of ail refrigera- 
tors during 1947. Approximately 611 
thousand home and farm freezers, val- 
ued at over $100 million, were produced 
during 1947 

In 1947, storage 
water heaters, valued at about $60 mil- 
lion, were produced. This represented 


and gen- 


cal 


987,000 electric 


an increase of more than ten-fold in 
the number of these heaters produced 
over 1939 when the total was only 82,- 
000. Most electric appliances, includ- 
ing the small household types, showed 
large increases in production from 1939 
to 1947. 


Manufacturers in the electrical appli- 
ances industry shipped products valued 
at $459.0 million during 1947, according 
figures released by the 
Bureau of the Census. This represents 
141% the $84.8 
products reported by 
this industry in 1939, the last 
Census of Manufactures taken. 
Value added by manufacture in the in- 
dustry during 1947 amounted to $233.6 
million, an increase of 454% over the 
$42.2 million value added in 1939. Value 
added by manufacture is calculated by 
subtracting cost of materials, supplies, 
containers, fuel, purchased electric en- 
ergy, and contract work from the value 
of products. For par- 
ticularly for comparing one industry or 
group of industries with another, it is 


to preliminary 


an increase of over 


million value of 
when 


was 


some purposes, 


the most satisfactory Census measure 
of the economic importance of an in- 
dustry. 

The electrical appliances industry 


comprises establishments primarily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
ranges, hot plates, cookers, 
water heaters, 
tors, circulating fans, and other house- 
hold and commercial appliances. The 
industry include establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of laundry equipment, sewing 
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electric 
toasters, 
percola- 


irons, mixers, 


does not 









Generation of Power in the United States 


Billions of Kwhr 




















machines, vacuum cleaners, or refrig- 
eration equipment. The statistics pre- 
sented in this release reflect all the 


activities of the industry, including the 
manufacture of products other than 
electrical appliances; it does not reflect 
the production of electrical appliances 
by establishments classified in other in- 
dustries. 

employment of production 
the industry amounted to 


Average 
workers in 


36,837 in 1947, compared with 13,572 
in 1939. Wages paid to production 
workers increased 481%, from $16.3 


million in 1939 to $94.7 million in 1947 
The industry’s expenditures for new 
plant and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$16.0 million. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of household appli- 
ance and radio stores at $2,800 million. 

The Social Security Board reported 
16,655 electrical appliance stores in 
1947. While this is probably an under- 
estimate, owing to the nature of the 
Board’s data, it probably includes the 
most important outlets in the industry. 





Rural Electrification 


The Edison Electric Institute est 
mated the number of electrified farms 
at 4,261,745 on Jan. 1, 1949. 

The Department of Commerce est 
mated 1948 cash farm 
018,703,000. 


Energy Up 4.7%, 


The electric output curve took 
sharp drop during the week ended Ju 
9, 1949, which contained the July 
holiday, according to figures releas: 
by the Edison Electric Institute 

The amount of electrical energy d 
tributed totaled 4,982,173,000 kw! 
compared with 5,410,392.000 kwhr d 
ing the preceding week. 

During the corresponding week 
year, ending on July 10, the amount 


income at $3] 


electrical energy distributed total 
4,760,316,000 kwhr, this year’s figu 
representing an increase of 4.7%, t 


> 


same as for the week ending July 2. 
A remarkable recovery was show! 
the New England States, which 
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Business 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine was 
first published in 1927, to meet the demand 
from Power Companies for a magazine to edu- 
cate farmers to use electricity for more than 
lights. Then only 5% had high-line power; now 
more than 70°, are connected to power lines. subscription. All farm families selected to receive this 
magazine have high-line electric power service available. 


V UNIQUE READERSHIP 


Circulation is hand-picked by more than 300 Power Com- 
panies and REA Electric Coops who pay for each annual 


Now more than half a million copies per issue. 


V EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


Editorial pages are devoted exclusively to factual informa- 





During these 22 years of progress this maga- 
zine has been the informing and coordinating 
factor between farms wired for high-line 
power, the electric power producers, and elec- 
trical product manufacturers and their dealers. 


Many farm homes and dealers keep complete 
files of back issues and consult them frequently. 
The magazine size encourages this practice. A 
printed reference index is provided each year. 
The magazine is factual. It is written in friendly 
style and understandable language. Editor 
George W. Kable is recognized as an out- 
standing leader in farm electrification research 
as well as in education and application. 


tion and “how to do it” articles about the uses of electricity 
on farms and in farm homes. Your advertising need only 
tell “what with” and why your brand is better. 


V DEALER STIMULATION 


In addition to its farmer circulation, ELECTRICITY ON THE 





ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine has 
been first to tell about and has pioneered such 
applications as mow hay finishers, small electric 
grain and baled hay elevators, electric barn 
cleaners, barn and poultry house ventilation, 
farm food freezers. Our Questions and An- 
wers file is an ever growing indication of the 
farmers’ faith in our advice. The farm women 
are given special attention through a separate 
Electrical Housekeeping department. 


Electric Power Suppliers sponsoring this maga- 
ne have invested more than $2,000,000 in 
LECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine sub- 
riptions. In this period the circulation has 
3rown from a few thousand to a half million 
pies per issue, material testimony that it 
ls @ pressing need and continues to do a 
und constructive job. 


rm ™ 


a 


c 


- 





FARM Magazine reaches selected electric farm equipment 
dealers in areas where farm families receive this maga- 
zine. Dealers are thus kept informed on what their farm 
trade will need and want, and encouraged to solicit farm 


electrical business more aggressively. 


VEDUCATOR’S GUIDE 


This magazine has become the reference guide on farm 
electrical applications and equipment for the many advisory 
groups interested in rural electrification development. 
Leaders in Agricultural Colleges, Vo Ag teachers, County Ag 
agents, Home Demonstration agents, Sales and service 
personnel of Power Suppliers as well as Equipment dis- 
tributors and dealers turn to it for authoritative informa- 


tion on how to do it and where to get it. 


ELECTRICITY «. FARM Magazine 


24 WEST 40 ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. @ 8 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
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ported an increase of 7.8%. Though 
the region had entered the plus column 
in mid-June and remained _ there 
through the month, for the week ended 
July 2 it had slipped back to the minus 
column with a 0.6% For the 
third successive week, the Mid-Atlantic 
States showed a higher decrease, 1.2% 
for the week ended July 9. 

The largest individual gain was 
shown by the Rocky Mountain group. 


decrease. 


Weekly Output, Millions Kwhr 


1949 1948 
July 9 1.98 July 10 1,760 
July é +1! July ; », Lhe 
June 25 », 466 June 26 », 257 
June 18 373 lune 19 159 
June 1! { june 12 132 
June ! 18 lune $845 
May 2 70 May 9 076 
May 1 May 2 > ORS 
May 14 Ma 15 109 
May rf 4 Ma 8 5. ORT 
April 30 4 May 1 5.042 
April ; 326 April 24 Ol 
Percent Change from Previous Year 
July 9 july 2 June 2 
New England 7.8 0.6 2.4 
Mid-Atlanti 1 } Oo. 
Central Industria 0 l 
West Central 7.9 6.6 
Southeast i 4 1.t 
South Central 14.4 14.9 10.1 
tockyv Me ntair 5.0 17.8 14 
Pacific Coast 1 + 13.0 1 
Total U. S 1.7 1.7 +./ 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


27 Hand and Power 
trical Industries 


Tools in Ele Cc- 


and Mainte- 
nance completed this product report by 
mail survey among 4,000 
The mimeographed report covers mar- 
ket potentials, yearly replacement ex- 
penditures, important buying influences, 
copy and contractor-comments 
on 44 hand and power tools. Particu- 
larly interesting are the figures on the 


Electrical Const uction 


subscribers. 


angles, 


percentage of purchases from mill 
supply houses, electrical wholesalers, 
hardware stores, hardware supply 
houses, and direct from manufacturer. 


ey No. 191. 


on > ’ 
old. Buying Power Sw 


The growth of population in the Far 
West and the consequent expansion of 
the electrical market is reported in this 
fact sheet published by Electrical West. 
Figures are given for population, new 
electric customers, appliance sales, ex- 


penditures by power companies. 


273 1949 Statistical and Market 
Play } no Issue. 

Latest market information on the 

products in the appliance, radio and 


television industries is available in a 
reprint of Electrical Merchandising’s 
statistical issue, January, 1949. Single 
copies are free; ordered in quantity, the 
price is $1 a copy 
274. Fact Sheets 


~f 


Contractor has published 


Qualifie d 


this loose-leaf folder showing the scope 
of the market, the buying habits and 
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problems of the employing electrical 
contractor. Type of equipment, mate- 
rials and apparatus purchased also is 
described, and the folder includes fac- 
tual data on the extent of the market, 
number of contractors and other infor- 
mation gathered from each wage area 
and analyzed by the research depart- 
ment of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association. 

New Plants 


Business Needs for 
and Equipment. 


275. 


Electrical World has published this 
brochure, with figures and charts show- 
ing the 1949-1953 needs of business for 


new plants and equipment, based on a 
survey of leading corporaticns through 
out the country. 


Associations 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electricai Apparatus Export Assn., 
70 Pine St., New York. 

National Electrical Contractors Assn 
1200 18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 


National Electrical Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] . 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6. Published by Chicago 
Electrical News, Ince Est 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, Sworn, 4,640, tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page 
$150 no $115.00 $ 64.00 
6 125.00 100.00 58.00 
12 115.00 90.00 50.00 


$40: bleed, $20 


Standard red 


Contractors Electrical Equipment, 60 E 


{2nd St New York 17 Published by 
Sutton Publishing Co Est. 1949. Con- 
trolled Trim size, 11x16 Advertising 
unit, 1/9 page, 3%4%x4% Published 15th 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, Sworn, 24,027. Electrical 
contractors, 26,013; electrical whole- 
salers, 1,684; engineers, 2,330. Rates 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 4/9 Page 

$130.00 $260.00 $480 “0 

6 110.00 200.00 290.00 
12 100.00 195.00 280.00 
Standard red, $1 spread, $175 
Rates based on total amount of space 


used in a year 


Co-op Power, Agricultural Research 
Bldg Ithaca, N. Y Published by Roy 
H. Park Est. 1945 Subscription, $2 


ype page 7x10 Published 5th pre« 

Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sworn, 6,478. Rates 

Tin i Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $165.00 ¢ o5 00 $ 50.00 
t 155.00 90.00 45.00 
12 140.00 85.00 40.00 

Standard co I $7 bleed 1 





Electric Licht and Power, 269 N. Michi- 





in Ave Chicag Published by Fle 
rical Publicati I Est. 19 Trit 
S\4 xl! rvy Lee x10 Pub- 
d 5tl For t Agency 
ounts 15 4 
‘irculatior Fet 1949 IS3.581; eros 
14.728 (ie exe 78 eng execs 
ercia 1.f ene neers 
hare: f power generation 1 ot? 
rs 189. Rate le tha igre $351 
pages : 6 H 2 . ' 12 pa re 
$979 4 pages, $267 
Standard red rang n blue r 
vy. $ } j ‘ 
For additional data see nade 199 


Fleectrical Cataloges (formerly Electrix 


Y i 
mo OW 19nd 


Buyer teferen e-B-R) 
St New York 18, N. ¥ Published by 
McGraw-Hill Catalog Service, division of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Cx Ine for 
innual distribution in April. Forms close 
Feb. 1 Supplied inserts acceptable to 
Apri l Trim size Rx! Ty! page 
7x10 | enc ymmissior 2 cash 
discount 

Published in four volumes for distribu- 
tion to the following user groups: Prod- 
uct engineers (designing), 6.000: indus- 
trial plants, 15,300; contractors, engineers 
ind wholesalers, 9.500: electrical utilities 
(central stations, railroads and mines) 
7.000 Total selected industry distribu 
tion 37,800. Total distribution (1948 
edition) including catalogers agencies 
ind miscellaneous, 38,470. Manufacturers 


may pre-file catalogs, inserts in a singel 


velume, combination of volumes, or fi 
total distribution 

Run-of-book pages are acceptable for 
total distribution and several combina 
tion units 

Rates per page for run-of-book spac« 
(based on total distribution) as follows 
1 page. $655: 2-3 pages, $565: 4-7 pages 
$520; 8-11 pages, $495; 12-15 pages. $47 
tates for inserts supplied ready for 
binding (based on total distribution) 
pages, $1,575: 8 pages, $2.360; 12 pages 
$3,035; 16 pages, $3,710; 20 pages, $4,385 
24 pages, $5,060; pages, $6,410 $8 
pages, $9,110; 64 pages, $11,819 

tates are guaranteed for six months 
tates for distribution to selected croup 
or combinations, on request All rate 


subject to 10% discount on 
tracts Production costs f 
be produced by publisher 
on specific catalog 

For additional data see 


© ABP 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance, 


3-year co! 
will be quoted 


paces 200-201 


with which is consolidated Electri 
Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St.. New Yortl 
18 Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. C: 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $3 Trim siz 
8%x11\4%. Type page, 7x10 Publish: 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discount 
15-2 


Circulation, 22,026; gross, 223,468, E!« 
trical contractors, dealers and employs 
10,591; industrial, 6,989: utilities 6 
inspectors, architects, building contra 
tors, 1,753: mfrs. and their salesmen 
mployes, 1.212; others, 864. Gross rates 
Less than 2 pages. $400; 2 rages, $38 
4 pages, $365: 6 


pages 
$340: 12 pages $320 2 i] 


pages, $350; 8 
4 





Fractional rates 

Times % Page 1% Page lM P 
1 $133 $ 66.6 
& 1°6.67 ae 6 
12 121.67 63 

Standard yellow, orange, orange-! 

green, blue, $75; bleed, $50 


For additional data see page 197 


yu 
Michiean A‘ 
Electrical Pu 





Dealer, 360 N 
Published by 


Flectrical 
Chicago 1 


lications, Inc. Est. 1927. Trim size, 9x! 

Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Fo! 

close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation Feb 1949, 31.406; er 


32.846. Electrical retailers, 28.964: whe 
salers, 2,284; mfrs. and agents, 1,211 
Rates—1 page, $5278: 6 pages, $501 
pages, $480: 24 pages, $453 
Color, $70: bleed, 15 
Electrical Engineering, 5°99 Sth \ 
New York 18 Published by Ameri 
Institute of Electrical Engineers I 
1884. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8 
11% Type pare, 7x10 Published 2° 
prec Forms close 10th Agency d 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 51,000. Rate 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 P 
1 $400 no $209.00 $120 
6 333.00 175.00 109 
12 300.00 157.00 90 
Standard red, blue, orange, green or ) 
low, $60: bleed, 20% 


For additional data see page 195 
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ELECTRICAL WEST 2 5: cos: ster @ 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U.S. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





MARKET 


FUNDAMENTALS—There are basic Western characteristics of 
size, geographic isolation, unity of thought, climatic difference and 
8 growing industrial-agricultural economy. To these must be added 
certain specific electrical influences affecting the market served by 
this magazine. (1) Hydro power predominates (75°/, of the total). 
(2) Fuel power is produced with oil or natural gas. (3) Trans- 
mission distances are long, voltages high and interconnections fre- 
quent; poo'ed operation of systems has been developed to a high 
degree. (4) Per capita electrical usage is nearly twice the national 
average; coupled with low rates, this assures maximum customer 
acceptance of all things electrical. (5) Rural electrification tops 
the nation. (6) These factors tend to emphasize the regional nature 
of the problems of sales, engineering, operating and construction 
techniques and make electrical progress a matter of loca! initiative. 
This has insured for over 63 years intense local interest in the 


area's magazine, ELECTRICAL WEST. 


UTILITY—Western power systems added 1,350,000 kw. of new 
capacity in 1949. A_ million-kilowatts-a-year growth rate will be 
maintained through 1950, 195! and 1952. Expenditures in 1949 were 
$735 000 000. For the next three years they will average higher 
than $500,000,000 annually. No section of the U. S. can boast of a 
bigger power construction program. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL—Since V-J Day one new factory 
out of every four built in the U. S. has been located in the Far West. 
Industrial development expenditures average $500,000,000 per year. 
A 44°, population growth partially accounts for the growing indus- 
trial and commercial economy of the region. 


CONSTRUCTION—Far Western construction in 1949 continued to 
top the previous year's record. For five months total engineering 
construction awards totaled $!,028,903,000; for the same period in 
1948 the total was only $926,381,000. Home building was off 
slightly; government construction up. Street lighting and traffic 
signal installations were setting new records. 


APPLIANCES—For the first half of 1949 appliance sales in many 
Western regions bettered 1948. Yearly quotas include 550000 
washers, 120000 ironers, 250,000 electric ranges, 500,000 refrigera- 
tors. Low electric rates and expanding population make this a 
prime appliance market. 


EDITORS 


In addition to being thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
fields served by ELECTRICAL WEST, the staff of six editors has a 
background of many years’ experience in technical merchandising 
and publishing fields. Three editors are engineers, two have worked 
on metropolitan newspapers, and all have had sales training and 
experience. They are well known and active in all of the Western 
electrical organizations. Their work is supplemented by 10 field 
correspondents and they have the advice of a unique board of 15 
consulting editors, each a prominent electrical leader. The paper 
also has access to the facilities of the McGraw-Hill Pacific Coast 
News Bureau. This set-up keeps ELECTRICAL WEST in closest 
ontact with all developments in the electrical field. 


BASIC DATA 


ounded in San Francisco in 1887, the maqazine was purchased by 
McGraw-Hill 3! years ago, renamed ELECTRICAL WEST in 1927. 
t is an A. B. C., A. B. P., McGraw-Hill publication, dedicated to 
erving the electrical industry in the eleven Western states. It has 
jrown with its region, so that today, ELECTRICAL WEST offers 
he manufacturer and supplier the lowest-cost means of advertising 

what literally is the fastest growing electrical market in the 
vorld. Every month ELECTRICAL WEST goes to the men who 
pecify and buy for the West. 


Total net paid A. B. C. (June, 1949, 6 mos. a 8437 
otal distribution (1949, 6 mos. average) .. . .8966 
Renewal Rate ps Ree ee ey. 
ubscription price. . . .$2.00 per year 
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Of all subscribers (A. B. C.) 93% are in the eleven Western 
states; 59°% are electric light and power company executive, 
engineering and sales personnel; 19° are contractors, dealers and 
jobbers; 4° are independent electrical engineers; 11°, are manu- 
facturers and their agents; 3°/, are industrial plant engineers and 
electricians. Publication date, 10th of publication month. Proofs 
furnished when copy and cuts are received before |0th of preceding 
month. Final closing date 15th of preceding month (no proofs). 
Plates should be shipped to Wolfer Printing Co., Attn. Electrical 
West, 416 Wall St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Insertion orders, copy 
and layouts should be sent to Advertising Dept., Electrical West, 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SCHEDULES 


ELECTRICAL WEST aims at breadth and balance in every issue. 
Purpose is to insure editorial material of value to each segment of 
readership as well as news and articles of general interest. How- 
ever, there are occasions when advertisers can profitably key 
advertising copy to editorial developments. The following schedule 
may be helpful. 


@ FEBRUARY—Review and Forecast 

This reference section comprises an exclusive unduplicated digest 
which is now in its 30th year. It presents a graphic review of 
electrical progress and trends in the eleven Western States, plus 
a detailed report on each utility area. 


@ APRIL—Manufacturers’ Directory Supplement 

To answer a sustained demand for ready information on where to 
buy electrical products in the Far West, the editors have annually 
furnished this special service. Fifty-two pages list without charge 
the Western offices and/or Western representatives of electrical 
manufacturers, the Western service and repair stations for appara- 
tus and appliances and other useful and pertinent buying informa- 
tion. The directory is published as a separate supplement, dis- 
tributed with the regular April issue. 


e JUNE—Convention-in-Print 

As a service to Western associations, which are more cooperative 
and more closely coordinated than in other regions, this issue has 
been published annually as a focal point for the year's work. 
Important and significant papers and discussions are printed here for 
the first time. Manufacturers have used the advertising pages as a 
“convention exhibit" with attendant benefits in attention and sales. 


e SEPTEMBER—Lighting 

An expanded lighting section interprets for those concerned with 
Western application, latest developments in residential, commer- 
cial, industrial and protective lighting. 


e OCTOBER—Industrial Electrification 

Unprecedented industrial development stemming from the war has 
continued as the Western and Pacific Basin markets expanded. New 
plants mean new methods and techniques in industrial electrification. 
These are classified, studied and reviewed with special emphasis 
on coordinated Western industrial development programs. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO II 
Philip S. Griffin, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
NEW YORK 18 


John P. Eichorn, 330 West 42nd St., Longacre 4-3000 


CLEVELAND I5 
Frank Seiler, 1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 


LOS ANGELES 14 
W. D. Lanier, 621 So. Hope St., Michigan 3691 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
T. H. Carmody, 68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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WHEN you see this emblem— 
in a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
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—you are being reminded that the pub- 
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and the factual story of its market, edi- 
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Cay’ 


42nd _ St., 
Pub 
Type 
Forms 


Electrical Equipment, 60 FE 
New York 17. Published by Sutton 
Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 11%x16 
page, 10%x15% Published Ist 
close 15th Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 233,255; 
34,359. Industrial plants, extractive 
dustries, transportation companies 
trical contractors handling industrial 
work, 22,746; electrical mfrs., mfrs. of 
electrically operated machines and ma- 
chine tools, 10,934 Rates 


gross 
in- 


elec- 


9 Page 
(7x10) 
$580.00 

$90.00 

170.00 


1/9 Page 2/9 Page 4 


Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue 
New York 20. Published 
by Gage Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 10,894; gross, 12,508. U.S 
Govt 224: officers controlling engi- 
neering specifications 3.967; engineers 
and product designers, 5,747: supts. and 
purchasing agents, 683; others, 354 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $320.00 $176.00 $ 96.00 
6 R800 152.00 80.00 
12 275.00 144.00 76.00 
Standard red, Persian orange, blueprint 
or peacock blue green vellow $50; 


bleed, $35 
Merchandising, 0 Ww 42nd 


Electrical 

St New York 18, N. ¥ Published by 

McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Ine Est 1905 

Subscription, 3 years, $4. Trim size, 10% 

x13% Type page. 9x12 Published Ist 
Agency discounts 15-2 


Forms close 5th 
Circulation, 35.062; gross, 37,889. te 


tailers, 236: wholesalers and distribu- 
tors, 5 } others, 1,120 


Electrical 
of the Americas, 


est., 





5: mfrs., 3.333 


Rates Less than pages, S6h0 
pages, $665; 6 pages, $650; 9 pages, $625 
12 pages, $600 
Standard yellow orange red blue, 
green, $115; bleed, $90 

For additional data sce pages S8-% 


@ 


Peachtree St., N. E 


@ 


Electrical South, 806 


Atlanta 5, Ga. Published by W. R.C. Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trin 
size, 8%x11\ Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 11,007; gross, 12,338 Elec- 


tric light and power companies, 1,355 
contractors and dealers 7,179: jobbers 
ind their salesmen, 1,171; engineers and 
irchitects, 1,203: others, 155 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
" 195.00 115.00 62.50 
12 175.00 105.00 55.00 
Standard red, orange, vellow, blue, $50 
bleed, $30 

Appliance Section 

In addition to being included in the 
regular issue, 3,000 copies of the Appli- 
ince Section are mailed out directed to 


eading furniture and department stores 





n the South and Southwest. Rates 

Times 1 Page > Page \ Page 
1 $995.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 
6 205.00 125.00 67.50 
12 185.00 115.00 60.00 
For additional data see page 10 


@ 


San Fran 
McGraw-Hill 


® 


Plectrical West, 68 


Post St 


isco 4, Cal Published by 

of Cal. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2 
rim size, 84x1l1l\4 Type page, 7x10 
ublished 10th Forms close 10th prec 
gency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 8,338; gross. 8,761. Electrix 





geht and power companies, 4,745: ele« 
ngineers, 357: contractors, dealers and 
bbers, 1,657 mfrs. and agents, 939 
thers, 593 tates—Less than 4 pages 
64; 4 pages, $246; 12 pages, $215. 

tandard red, blue, yellow, orange or 
reen, $60; bleed, $40; bleed spread, $55. 


For additional data see page 205. 
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Electrical Wholesaling, 350 W. 42nd St 
New York 18, N. Y Published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84x1l11\% Type 


page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 8,082; gross, 9,156. Elec- 
trical, radio and appliance wholesalers 
and employes, 6,976: mfrs., their agents 
and salesmen, 970; others, 211. Rates 
Times l Page *% Page 1, Page 

1 $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 

4 270.00 190.00 100.00 
12 295.00 160.00 95.00 
Standard vellow orange, red, blue 
green, $55; bleed, one page, $40 


@ @ 


Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscription, $6 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Saturday Bi-weekly regular 
editions—news alternate weeks 
Forms close 10 prec Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 21,9898; gross, 23,529. 
tric light and power companies, 
engineers and their staffs, 3,871: indus- 
trial and electrical mfg. executives and 
engineers, 4,553 jobbers and dealers 
565; others, 1,555 tates—Less than 4 
pages, $410; 4 pages, $405; 8 pages, $395; 
13 pages, $375; 26 pages, $345: 39 pages 
$340: 52 pages $335: 78 $330 104 
pages, $325 
Standard yellow, 
green, 75 bleed, 

‘or additional 


issues 


days 


Elec- 
11,469 


pages, 


orange red, blue or 
$50 
data see page 191 


Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 2i W 
{0th St.. New York 18, N. ¥ Published 
by Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est 


1927. Subscription, 75c. Trim size, 6%x 
9 3% Type page, 6x8. Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Swern, 549.668; gross 
567.679. Rates . 
Times 1 Page » Page 's Page 
] $1,140.00 $580.00 $390.00 
1.080.000 550.00 370.00 
10 1,020.00 520.00 250.00 
Standard red, $150; other colors, $170 
For additional data see page 208 
Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6. Ill. Published by B. J. Martin 


& Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 9% x13 Type page, 8%x11% Pub- 
lished 28th prec Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
33.969 Rates 1 page, $375; 6 pages, 
$2360: 12 pages, $340 

Standard red, orange vellow, green 061 
blue $60: bleed, $12.50 


Electronics. 


(See ELe INDUSTRIES. ) 


© 


Eleetrie Review, 434 State St., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Published by Gen- 


TRONIC 





eral Electric Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist week Forms close 18th 
\gency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6566; gross, 7,191. Publi: 
utility companies, 597: mfg. and other 
industrial companies, 3.415; colleges and 
schools, 687: others, 1.876. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 7°00 00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
1° 150.00 83.00 16.00 
Standard red, blue, orange and green, 
$50: bleed, 15% 


Iliuminatine Engineering, 51 Madison 


Ave New York 10. N. ¥ Published by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
Est is the official organ 1906 Trin 
size 84x11 Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 4th Forms close 17th Agency 
ciscounts, 15-2. Circulation in excess o 


7,500 to members and non-member sub- 
ecribers Rates 
Times 1 Pe Pe % Pe % Pe. % Pe 
1 $°30 £130 $90 $70 $53 
f 15 112 R4 58 43 
12 205 107 77 56 $0) 
Covers and specified positions availabl« 
extra. Standard red, blue, green or yel 
low, $50 sleed and inserts extra 
IIiumination, 114 FE. 32nd St.. New York 


16. Published by Illumination Pub. Co 


Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3. Tyne 
page, 7x10. Published quartertly Agenc\ 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates 





Times 1 Page lo Page 4 Page 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
4 200.00 110.0% 50.00 
Lamp Journal, 15 E. 26th St.. New York 
10 Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, 
In¢ Est. 1923 Subscription, $3 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 ‘ircula- 
tion, Sworn, 4,555. Rates 
Times 1 Page ll, Pag: , Page 
1 $130.00 $ 7O.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 65.08 10.00 
12 110.00 60.00 5 o0 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 15 
Lighting and Lamps, 1! E 2nd St., 


{ 
i by Krieger 





New York 16 Publishee 
Publications, Inc Est 192 Subserip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x115% ype page 
7x10 Published 20th Forms lose 15th 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulat 6,550 
Rates 
Times 1 Page Page » Page 
1 $140.00 $ SO.00 § 45.00 
fi 132.50 72.5 42.50 
12 125.00 67.50 mou 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 157 
New England Electrical News, i7! At- 
lantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass Est. 1934 
Subscription, $2 Trim = size Buxll\y 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close list. Agency discounts 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 3,475. tates 
Times 1 Page 1s Page 
1 $172.00 $ 75.36 
6 150.70 10.24 
12 129 2 3 0°? 
Bleed, 15% 
Power Equipment. 
(See POWER PLANTS. ) 
Proceedings of the Inatitute of HRadio 
engineers. 
(See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Blidge.., 
St. Paul 1, Minn Published by Public 
Service Magazine Est. 1906 Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7% Published Ist Forms close 20th 
\gency discounts, 15-2 “ireulation, 
Sworn, 29,587. Rates 
Times 1 Page \ Pag 4 Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 § 40.00 
4 105.00 55.06 0.00 
12 100.00 50.00 *5.00 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, 309 Munsey 
Bide... Washington 4, D, C. Published by 
Public Utilities Reports, In Est. 1929 
Subscription, $15 Trim size Hex! 
Type page, 5%x8. Published every other 
Thursday Forms close 15 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
Sworn, 5,415; gross, 5,620. Public utility 
company personnel, 4,720 thers, 695 
tates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page ; Page 
1 $120.00 $ 85.00 § 40.00 
6 110.00 80.00 5.00 
13 95.00 75.00 50.00 
e°6 85.00 70.00 $5.00 
*°6 consecutive insertions (manufactur- 


non-cancellable 
limited Annual 
$650 half page 
5; bleed, no 


agreement) 

Space 

page, 
vellow $ 


ers service 
contracts only. 
charge $910 full 
Standard red, blue 
charge 


Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


CCA 


Qualified Contractor, 1200 18th St.. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by National 
Electrical Contractors Asst Est. 1939 
Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page 74x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, April, 1949, 9872; gross, 
10.483. Electrical contractors, 8,139: mfrs 
and vice-presidents, 405: mers of REA 
cooperatives. 930; others, 1.264. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $245.00 $200.00 $125.00 

6 220.00 185.00 110.00 

12 190.00 165.00 15.00 
Standard red green, blue yellow 
orange, $55; bleed, 20% 


For additional data see pay ’ 


Radio and Television Retailing. 


(See Raptros, PHONOGRAPHS AN MisitcaL 
INSTRU MENTS. ) 
Rural Electrification, 1303 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
Published by Nat'l Rural Vlectric Co- 
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operative Assn Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 84x1l1\%. Type page 7x10 
Published ist. Forms « se 15th. Agency 
discounts, Lt 
Circulation, 8,800; gross, 12,156. Rural 
electric syster 7.810; equipment mfrs 
153; others, ¢ Rates 
rin Pa > Page % Page 
] $ $110.! S$ 60.0 
‘ 1¢ Bill . { 
1 { { 
ft ndard r . ! 


Sweet's Catalog File fer Power Plants. 
e¢ i | " ) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers. 
(See Ma ‘ RIN IN STRIES 

Today's Business, N Wacker Dri 
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Electronics and Radionics Industries 


(See also Communications Services; Electrical; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





As classified by Electronics, the in- 
justry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
ommunication, and the industrial ap- 
plications of electron tubes. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 establishments are re- 
sponsible for the design, manufacture, 
purchase and sale of some billion dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment annually which 
can be considered dependent upon the 
application of the electron tube. This 
includes all manufacturers in the radio 
ndustry, the sound picture and public 
iddress business, communication by 
wireless and wire, broadcasting, fac- 
simile reproduction, television, and a 
horizontal group of electrical and indus- 
trial organizations. 


Equipment, supplies and materials 
sold by the electronics industry include, 
among many others, the following 
items: 


rials Glass 
Inductors 
Inspectors 
tenna Insulation 
ntuators Magnetic material 
ries Metals, base 
Meters 
Microphones 
Chokes Molecular vibra- 
binet materials tors 
Cells, photo-electric Motors and gen- 
erators 
Compounds Motors, recording 
ntrols, Motors, selector- 
rrier current actuating 
ombustion Needles, cutting 
joor playback 
ectric load Oscillographs 
ectrostatic Plastics 
cipitation Pickups, record 
filament carburi- Power converters 
ation and rectifiers 
ow of materials Public address 
umination - es 
nduction heating egulators, 
quid level general voltage 
moisture process 
notion initiat- skew 
ing, limiting slack 
motor speed R ane 
register elays 
witching Resistors 
ynchronization Sheet metal parts 
temperature we sere tube 
timing Sockets 
tone Speakers 
Strips, mounting 
Stroboscopes 
Suppressors 
Switches 
Test apparatus 
r'ransformers, 


oustic mats 
Amplifiers 


towers 


;, technical, 
and allied 


I r 
i 


jectronic 


emicals 


and 


pre- 


] 


train 
welding 
olume 
ndensers 


, recording radio 


ves, condenser Tubes 
itcheons Varnishes 
tenings Vibrators 
ters Waxes 

rs, direction Wire, copper 


Wire, insulated 


nerators, signal 


Radio 


About $2 billion of radio and related 
products were produced in 1947, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports from 
the Census of Manufactures. 

While commercial uses of radio eon- 
ied to increase, television held the 
center of the stage in 1949. It is be- 
lieved that more than 1 million tele- 


Vi-ion sets are now in use. 

“he Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced that additional tele- 
vi ion channels will be opened in the 
f of 1949. It also indicated that it 


will soon approve color television 
broadcasting. 

F-M radio is also making rapid prog- 
ress, accounting for 12% of 1948 sales. 

Back of all these developments is the 
electron art itself—the electron tubes 
that heat, control, regulate, count, sort, 
weigh, inspect, measure, and analyze— 
and the industrial applications of these 
tubes. The contribution of electronic 
circuits to industrial speed-up is amaz- 
ing. Automatic operation of machinery 
and processing operations, automatic 
inspection, aids to human safety and to 
an uncountable number of other op- 
erations establishes the much publicized 
fact that this is the electronic age. 


Applications 

Electronics has extensive applications 
in the following 28 major industries: 

Air Trdnsportation — operation and 
maintenance of all types of aircraft, in- 
cluding communication and naviga- 
tion. 

Ceramics—manufacture of all prod- 
ucts made from earth by agency of fire, 
except glass. 

Chemical—manufacture of all chem- 
ical products not separately listed here, 
including drugs and medicines, and in- 
dustrial processing with chemicals. 

Communication—transmission of in- 
telligence in visual or audible form, by 
radio waves, light beams, ultrasonic 
waves, infrared beams, wires, etc. 

Construction — building roads, 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and other 
fixed structures. 

Cosmetics—manufacture of all prod- 
ucts intended to beautify and improve 
the human skin, complexion, hair, etc. 

Electronic & Electrical Manufactur- 
ing—production of electrical equipment 
such motors and generators, all 
equipment using electron tubes, and all 
tubes and electrical components used 
therein or in general manufacturing. 

Entertainment—operation and main- 
tenance of equipment used in broad- 
casting, television, facsimile, sound 
recording and reproduction, sound films, 
and electronic musical instruments. 

Food—growing of all basic foodstuffs 
and processing for consumption, not in- 
cluding packaging. 

Glass—production and fabrication of 
all types of glass, and manufacture of 
glass products. 

Highway Transportation — operation 
and maintenance of all vehicles moving 
on the highways or across-country with- 
out guidance of rails, including com- 
munication. 

Laboratory—research, development, 
or training laboratories in industry and 
schools, but not medical laboratories. 

Manufacturing, General — all indus- 
trial production other than electronic 
and electrical. 


as 
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Marine Transportation — operation 
and maintenance of all craft moving 
on or under water, inclding communica- 
tion and navigation. 


Mediecal—research in schools and lab- 
oratories, diagnosis, treatment, and sur- 
gery. 

Metal Producing—all operations as- 
sociated with conversion of mined ore 
to billets, ingots, and other shapes of 
raw stock, including foundries, smelters, 
refineries, furnaces, rolling mills, etc. 


Metal Working—conversion of raw 
metal stock to finished form by rolling, 
extrusion, casting, spinning, punching, 
drilling, welding, machining, etc., but 
not including assembly of metal parts 
into finished products (see manufactur- 
ing, general). 


Mining—extraction of metallic and 
nonmetallic solid materials from the 
earth by mining, quarrying, or other 
means; extraction from sea water; 
geophysical prospecting for location of 
ore-bearing bodies. 


Nucleonics—everything related to re- 
search into atomic energy and its util- 
ization. 


Packaging — batching, weighing, 
measuring, filling containers, wrapping, 
labeling, inspection of the packaged 
output, and all other operations asso- 
ciated with preparation of finished 
products for sale. 


Paper & Printing—papermaking and 
all forms of printing on paper and on 
other materials, and control of machin- 
ery used. 


Petroleum — geophysical prospecting 
for oil and natural gas, drilling and op- 
erating wells, refining and production of 
petroleum products, and transportation 
and distribution of petroleum products 
by pipe lines, vehicles, and other means. 


Plastics — production, processing, 
molding, and fabrication of all types. 


Rail Transportation — operation and 
maintenance of all equipment running 
on rails, including railroad communica- 
tion. 


Rubber—production of both natural 
and synthetic types, processing, and 
conversion to finished products. 


Textile — production of threads, fa- 
briecs, ribbons, etc.; manufacture of 
wearing apparel and other textile prod- 
ucts. 


Utilities—operation and maintenance 
of electric power systems, gas systems, 
waterworks, and sewage disposal plants. 


W oodworking—conversion of stand- 
ing trees to dressed lumber, processing 
of lumber, and production of all kinds 
of products and structures made from 


lumber. 
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@ Editorial Purpose — 
Edited by for 
nce 1912, 
I.R.E. 
radio-electronic research and engi- 


articles. Its 


engineers, engineers, 


The 


beer an 


Proceedings of the 


has authentic source 


ering application basic 


publishing service is to report un- 


bridged and accurately the engineer- 
g developments on which the radio 
nas advanced. 


ectronic science 


the with 


pages 


rking data, 


provide engineer 


ind the mathematical 


| 
peTeCSSIONS W hich express electronics. 


[Tremendous work goes into these 


The most painstaking care and 


uracy are required by reading com- 
ttees and staff editors—resulting in 
magazine of professional calibre upon 


uch engineers can rely. 


@® Readers Interest — 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 


recording ot every advance in the 


radio, vears before this in- 


nee ot 
mation would otherwise be public 
and holds 


ot L.R.E. members 


natul it] \ 
94° 


wwled ge, wins 
re idership 
ew each year 83 of non-member 


cribers renew 


DEFINITION 
the radio and 


tronics is one and the same. It is 


hnically science of 


science of electron emission, called 


1diO In Communications and ‘‘elec- 
ics In industrial use The same 
neer is key man’ in each case. 


1dvertisers, the cream of the radio- 
manutacturers are adver- 


The PROCEEDINGS of the 


ronic 


Y in 











@ Engineers as buyers — 


KEY to the great radio-electronics 
the 
trained technician, engaged in design, 


market is the Radio Engineer, 
research, production and operation. 
This man controls buying, for the en- 
gineer alone has the knowledge and 
experience for technical purchasing. 
\ buying survey of 2573 engineers attend 


Radio 


a, 
20.3 


ing the Enginecring Show proved 


that buy equipment, 47.4' 
and 12.4° 


80.1 ol 


specify 


tol purchases have other au 


thority or influence these en 


gineers in all have buving authority and 
interest We will supply full text of this 
study upon request 

Here are 36 of their specific buying int 


ests, with percentage seeking informatior 
on these products 
\ Radi 6.7 Amplific 
f \ sf I tte t 
é Cal P Re Cay tor 
Cabinge Ch 1.7 Coil 
~ { ‘ » Cry ta 
s Elect i Controls 12.8¢ imile 
met 19.1¢ Hardware 
Cerami Induction « ipment 
Ss Loudspeaker 9.7¢ Meter 
7 Motor generators, 14.8¢ P 
1.2¢ Oscillator 15.5 Oscillograpl 
2¢ Powe ipplies, 25.4% Rad 
43.4 Receive (all) S716 Recorder 
2.707 Rectifiers, 27.00 Relay 


32.49% Resistors, 68.06% Test Equipment 


0.0¢ lransformers, 26.8¢; Transmitte 
6.2¢ lurntables pickups 6.00% U.HLF 
Equipment 
»4 Vacuum Tube ro. 1¢ Voltage reg 
sé Tools for radio manufacturing 
Since 1913, advertisers have consistently 
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a sales-producing medium. 


PHE I.R.1 


found the 
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Wm. C. Copp, National Advertising Manager 
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A Balanced Promotion 
Package 





Use "Proceedings of the |.R.E." for 
Product Promotion— 


first 


Proceedings of the I.R.E.” is the 


part of RE’s Balanced Promotion 
Package Through its advertising pages 
7 obtains promotiona coverage ot 


he key, specification-setting engineers o1 


i tw billion dollar indust1 “Proceed 
ngs” ads promote your products and 
services in the vital “pre-specification 
period’, months, sometimes vears betore 
the product needing your component of 
test instrument is even known, or the 


station needing transmitter equipment and 


wers 18 licensed 


Use the IRE Yearbook for product 
reference— 
Reference selling is the second part ot 


he “Balanced Promotion Package Che 


IRE YEARBOOK does this important 
10b It reaches the desigt engineers 
behind the purchasn iwents, whom 


salesman can seldom set \dvertisements 
in it sell for you right where the 
- ras 
ooks for information. The finest possible 


your saies la | 


engineet 

timing fo1 ts is when the 

engineer wants them. He looks tor them 

in his Yearbook, and sets specifications 
“er 


based o1 the intormation e nas 


Use the Radio Engineering Show for 
Product Presentation— 

the third 
“Balanced Promotion 
together manutacturet 


Engineering Show, 
IRI 


brings 


Che Radio 
part of the 
Pac kage 2 


and engineering buyer, so that each can 
better understand the other’s problem 
This direct contact leads to future sales 
or makes them at once! The Show helps 
exhibitors make more contacts 1n torty 
hours, and with less travel cost, than 
could be done in any other way. It 1s 


product presentation 


These three mediums provide “Promo 
tion”, and “Reference Selling’, and 
“Presentation” in a balanced program. 
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ELECTRONIC AND RADIONICS INDUSTRIES 





The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A ekn O wle dgm en f MARKETING acknowledge. 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 


plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS INDUSTRIES 





Associations Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 1 E. National Electronic Distributors 

















79th St., New York. Assn., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Publications 
Al Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
si ending Dec. 31, 1948] 
Fe. 
Hlectrical Construction and Maintenance. 
h (See ELECTRICAL.) ® 
e 
7 i inti —J FM and Television, Great Barrington, 
ra- Mass. Published by F. M. Co. Est. 1940 
@ @ Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
'D Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
I Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York Close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
8, N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Circulation, 6,453; gross, 8,323. Mfrs 
In oO Est. 1930. Subscription, $6 Trim 680; management, operation and mainte- 
ze, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- nance, 1,499; service, 2,084; others, 2,190. 
shed 19th prec. Forms close 25th second Rates—1l1 page, $240: 6 pages, $220; 12 
rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. pages, $200. e 
Circulation, 30,022; gross, 32,290. Elec- Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 
ronic and allied equipment mfrs., 6,665; 
management, operation and mainte- —_—_—_—_—_—_—____=__=_=__=_=_=_=___—_—_———eee—— - 
ance, 5,497; distribution, 916; industrial, 
‘ 460; educational, 2,907; U. S., 1,400; 4, R. RE. Yearbook, 303 W. 42nd St.. New 
its service, 1,298; laboratories and consul- york 18, N. Y. Published by Institute of 
ints, 3,466; others, 3,714 Radio Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Con- 
nt Rates based on total space used in trolled. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
ne year—Less than 4 pages, $435; 4 nually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
pages ,$420; 6 pages, $415; 8 pages, $410; lation, Sworn, 16,900 tates 
id 12 pages, $400 _ > 2 p “uP 
Standard yellow, orange, red, green, Times 1 Page % Page 43 Page 
= blue, $100; bleed, $75 1 $250.00 $180.00 $100.00 
Me ——— a 6 *225.00 160.00 90.00 
9 *200.00 0.00 80.0 
a- Electronics Buyers’ Guide. Published as Bs z - oh 140. ° 
idditional issue of Electronics in June 6 and 12 Time Rate for advertisers 
b Rates and format same as Electronics using “Proceedings of I. R. E.” 
le 
vy. 
nm 
ie 
a. 
Vy 
I 
e€ 
t 
re 
n 
, 
i 
» 
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@ 


Proceedings of I. R. E., 303 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $18. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 19,782; gross, 25,662. Radio 
and allied equipment manufacturing, 
5,369; management, operation and main- 


tenance, 2,929; industrial, 1,077; gov't, 

2,357; education, 2,491; others, 5,627. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ls Page 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 225.00 160.00 90.00 
12 200.00 140.00 80.00 


Standard red or blue, $50. 
For additional data see page 211. 





QST, 38 La Salle Rd., West Hartford, 
Conn, Published by American Radio Re- 
lay League, Inc. Est. 1915. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x 
814 Published 20th prec. Forms close 
25th 2nd prec. Circulation, Sworn, 83,411, 
Rates—1l1 page, $350; 6 pages, $270; 12 


pages, $250. 


Radio-Electronic Engineering (a section 
bound in Radio News), 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Z.t-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 34x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published 25th prec. 
Forms close 18th of 2nd prec Agency 





discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 19,520, 

Rates, consecutive insertions 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $200.00 $116.00 $ 59.00 
6 184.00 107.00 54.00 
12 170.00 98.00 50.00 


Bleed, 15%. 












ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 





The CIVIL ENGINEER ... a vital factor 
in selling the Construction Markets .. . 





The Civil Engineer’s profes- 
sional practice takes him into 
every phase of construction and 
its corresponding markets. His 
key capacity in these markets 
clearly indicates that he is 
not only a surveyor, as often 
thought, but that, in his role of 
owner or corporate executive, 
general manager, chief and proj- 
ect engineer, etc. . . . he defi- 
nitely influences the specification 
of materials, equipment and 
services used in this ramified 


market. 


These facts are supported by an 
analysis by occupation (at right 

and by title (below) of the 
readers of C.E., 92% of whom 
are members of the American 


Society of Civil Engineers. 


Owns al Cor I 
Exe tive 
ene M ind 
Mar . 2 
Chief | iy 1,64 
Pr jec d Sta I 
eT 2 th 
ne il I 
Stall \ 
Draf r ; 
Sur ir Cor 
struct I 
stalls) 
Other Dey ! \l 
i Hi ! 
i ‘? 
} 8 5O¢ 
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Major Occupational Fields of 26,000 Civil 


Engineers 


Total % 

Architectural, Architectural-Engineering Firms & Architect-Exngineers in 

Private PFACtic€ .cccccccccces sbsensaes : . 895 1 
Consulting, Engineering Firms & Engineers in Private Practic« 3844 14 
Contractors & Builders..... Kos dasbyestenen : 3214 12 
Government 

Federal ...... abaa , sueueense 4511 17 

State, County, Township & District 1976 7 

Municipal wescesasbes ‘ —— 142 5! 

roreign : nes : , . : ' 522 2 
‘“ommercial & Industrial Organizations (including transportation & privately 

owned Utility Companies) , 2732 10 
Manufacturers of Building Products Equipment & Construction Equipment 745 3 
Producers of Building & Construction Materials (including cement, cement 

products, sand, gravel, & other aggregates, clay products & other raw 

materials) ¥ , ; ary 296 1 
Professors, Instructors & Students , ‘ ad - 2824 1l 
Public Libraries, Professional Clubs, Societies & Trade Associations , 661 21 
Miscellaneous , ‘ . : 928 
Unreported , set 2238 8 

26,294 


CIVIL ENGINEERS in Engineered Construction 


Power 3% Airways 3% 

Waterways 3% \ J These percentages we 

P . a -* derived from ae rece! 
Irrigation 4% survey of ASCE men 
bership interest Becau 
there is overlapping 
the Civil Engineer's wor 
in related constructior 
fields these percentage 
may vary somewhat fror 









. . a 
Soil Mechanics 4% 

Engineering 

Economics 4% —, 


Structural 
Engineering 
City Planning 4%, 30% 


Surveying and 
Mapping 4% —-+ 


truction at the time 

this survey might be er 
gaged in highway cor 
struction several mont! 
iter However It Is Sls 
nificant that the regi 


Highways 





trations in the techni 

divisions of The Societ 
orrespond very close 
with this market brea 


Ww 





the Engineered Construction markets 
tisement in Civil Engineering will be read and acted wpon by these men who pla? 
specify and buy. CIVIL ENGINEERING is read regularly by 26,000 Civil Eng 
neers who look to it for current construction ideas, techniques and practices. 


A continuing monthly survey of Civil Engineering readers reveals that an averagé 
of 89% of those reporting influence the procurement of construction equipment 
and materials. The volume of such procurement totals many millions of dollars 
annually. (For complete market data see p. 220.) 


To sell your equipment, materials and services more readily to one or more of 


tell the Civil Engineer. Your adver- 


. .» One issue produced more than 
24,000 product information requests. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING . . » The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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time to time For ex- 
ample Civil Engines 
engaged in airport cor 

. 



























Engineering Construction 
(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 























Total construction contracts in 1948 40° over 1948. Engineering construc- remain as a characteristic of 1949, as 
reached $17.4 billion, of which engi- tion alone will total $7.9 billion in 1949. both carry-over jobs and new pressures 


1eering construction contracts reported One of the features of 1948 construc- make themselves felt. 

by Engineering News-Record accounted tion was growth in public works of the These pressures may be recognized in 
for $7.2 biHion. Both figures were 25% engineering construction type. If all hospital and school programs, in sus- 
above 1947. types of construction are taken into tained need for water supply and sew- 


Total construction set an all-time account there was no change from the’ age treatment facilities, in the federal 
record in dollars and engineering con- previous year—30% public and 70% government’s river basin development 
struction was only 10° under its war- private—reflecting the great contribu- plans and in a growing realization, that 
time peak. However, physical volume tion of private residential building. despite what seem to be large expendi- 
still trailed the record years of 1928 But in the $7.2 billions of engineering tures for highways, we are badly neg- 





and 1929. construction, public works represented lecting what should be the top priority 
Engineering News Record’s estimate 50.4°, a rise from 44% in 1947. This _ field for construction investment. 

for 1949 is $18 billion, a gain of about special emphasis on public works will What happened to construction costs 

Total Bocklog PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION BACKLOG - UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Thousands of Dolior : oan 
‘ Engineering News-Record Statistics 
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Engineering Construction Contracts Awarded in 1948 
Construction projects of the following costs—waterworks, excavation and irrigation, $28,000; other public works, $50,000 ; industrial 
buildings, $68,000; other buildings, $250,000 
Thousands Dollars (000 Omitted). Computed on Weekly Averages 
Private Contracts 
Public Works Contracts - —_——_—— ar 
— — Federal iIndus- Com- Construction Change 
Water- Sewer- Earthwork Streets, Build- Un- Gov't trial mercia Un _— 1948 1947 §=— 1947 te 
States works age Irr.-Draim. Roads ings classified Work Bldgs Bidgs classified Private Publix TOTAL TOTAL 1948 
UNITED STATES 
1948 208,658 227,762 519,463 995,819 1,161,262 231,467 951,229 1,095,581 1,888,480 $88,240 3,581,444 3,637,943 7,219,387 
1947 139.141 174.764 324.858 794.123 615.492 245.822 656.419 862.205 1.897.961 406,561 3.167.801 2.491.431 5,459,232 
Chang: +47 2x " 23 +85 . +42 +25 2 +42 +11 +43 + 25 
NEW ENGLAND 
1948 14,624 7,182 5,884 43,387 85.022 19.264 15,707 38,470 77,334 2,338 118,142 204,756 322,898 
1047 2,119 2,939 5.739 24.632 2.503 21.692 25.791 2,155 71,358 1,480 114,993 89.019 204,012 
*; Change +573 +139 +1 +73 +307 13 — 40 TD +t +57 +1 +126 + 5 
Maine 037 2.649 330 1.112 150 1SO 6,036 6,186 18,951 — 68 
New Hampshire 0 294 7.590 +370 5042 124 124 19,503 19,627 3,926 +386 
Vermont 2.158 2.147 549 469 1,000 1,000 4,943 5,943 3,197 + 84 
Massachusetts 13,317 2.363 73 «14,708 32977 15.207 1.832 7208 23,542 1.043 32,394 OR 474 130,868 50,737 +152 
Rhode Island 174 1 A 791 2,641 5,593 2.340 1.AR0 2.683 10,345 550 13,578 13,452 27,030 27,981 — 5 
Connecticut 1.073 2.950 2.059 1547 34. 50¢ 1,188 5.572 27 54 42.447 595 70 SOF 62,348 133,244 99.220 + 32 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
1948 64,959 31,811 60,205 221,794 298,407 48,398 164.708 175,082 877,652 119,232 1,176,691! 814,162 1,990,853 
O47 32,9908 34,505 25.893 143.819 176.757 48.87 115.384 215.504 707 ARO 19.008 1.032.594 54.00! 1,536,595 
© Change +493 10 128 l + Ae ; +40 20 +8 +515 +4? +54 + 27 
New York 43 556 15.307 5426 R002 154, 72¢ R805 58.128 21.305 91.990) 10,330 420,740 352,495 773.4358 493,810 + 54 
New Jersey 646 1.425 2.915 7.003 28.000 2.2°0 17.519 24,792 82.776 RAS 109.063 64,371 173,434 226,503 25 
Pennsylvania 8 286 10.827 29.532 103.581 ’ 17.065 63.034 72.466 338 500 13,388 424.3% 261,954 686,314 677,979 1 
Maryland 11,469 3,161 065 27,22 22.905 9103 10,309 24,003 125,570 744 150,317 88.497 238,814 16,306 +253 
Diat. of Columbia w? 1.091 a4 43 5.104 nd 7.944 510 6.187 6,677 22,72) 29,398 32,271 10 
Delaware . 4.55¢ ; ; 7.724 s2.00F 32,44 wAS 65,534 23,924 89,458 39 7 2¢ +121 
SOUTH 
1948 29,182 34,249 86.308 195.589 185.143 37,402 149,175 165,655 205,397 84,176 458,255 622,43! 1,080,686 
104; 18.122 20.590 83.33 1&5. GRU 10o 47.049 145,598 107 11 W4 584 68283 490,056 498 52° U7s 582 
Change +58 +63 +2 +3 +83 22 +1 +52 34 +21 t +22 + §8 
Virgmia }.oR9 1.323 4.219 11.508 f "255 33.703 4.574 16,612 1,186 22,372 65,973 88,345 74.058 + 17 
West Virgma + 7.34 7004 12.215 27h = 8.0% 2 242 2.865 700 12.807 29.437 42,444 344.171 + 22 
North Carolina 6,005 4,743 2 23,333 11,845 338 1.415 1,980 0,21 2.928 25,133 50,685 75,818 m).795 — 8 
South Carolina 1,110 2,138 2,308 44 4.17 1.445 3.069 28.411 12,264 3,103 43,778 31,513 75,291 64.252 + 15 
Georgia 3,206 1,881 1004 28.404 9,539 4.9! 43 17,673 36378 5401 42.450 57,049 119,499 124,286 — 6 
Florida 6,967 4,835 4.689 10,088 185 4.139 837 17.57% 57.735 1 582 NH NT4 61,933 148,807 178097 — 18 
Alabama 1479 5048 5a0) 9 645 0.827 . 9 52 55.552 73 4.993 72,333 35,145 107,478 63.144 + 66 
M iasissipp 1,492 1,267 4.18% 14,45¢ xo? a54 6,82 2.15 2,393 7,575 12,119 36.880 48,999 57.79% — 17 
Lousiana 1 R&S 9255 28,469 20.312 27.793 7.015 20 403 1,182 28 ARS 1,181 50), 188 102,276 152,464 134.204 + il 
Kentucky 1,620 4.043 8.942 6.91 3.07 4,565 16,11 7,534 S577 & 831 27,769 54.674 82,453 83,572 3 
Tennesser 1.254 716 R53 34,304 43.2 4.489 6.188 ay 17.a3 4710 42.422 Of AHH 139.088 84.%7 + A2 
MIDDLE WEST 
1948 24,610 38,938 15,376 155,316 1S1,112 21,698 48,251 227,622 123,556 67,505 418,983 440,566 859,549 
1047. 22.361 57,095 4.947 133,993 82.960 28.233 50.477 42,21 150.20! 79,708 372.840 385.991 758,631 
Change +8 ; St +14 79 25 r +57 IW is + +12 + l 
(hie 11,05; 2,245 4.118 45.001 28,004 “4 421 92,14¢ 57,315 41.745 191.20 102.797 294,003 179,696 + 61 
Indiana 1,712 2.166 1.220 618,765 28,228 2.179 7.991 20,298 14,91) 3,643 38 R52 0) 562 99,414 85.630 + 14 
Ihinows 4.969 16,513 9.563 39,528 41.304 9412 13,742 71,623 37.652 5,865 115.440 31,104 246,544 279,389 13 
Wisconsin | 870 8. 4R2 125 20.828 26,612 2.472 293 3061 11,928 14,42 57,037 ¢4,422 131,759 119.145 + 9 
Michigan 4.993 +532 30 06=—- 2922. 104 28.454 251 ar04 12.874 1750 } 824 18.448 71381 87,829 4771 — Y 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 
1948 48,716 48,674 234,564 265,272 258.262 51,800 359,715 243,129 385,717 293,460 923,397 950,353 1,873,750 
104; 7 478 14,923 134.020 217,433 123.036 44312 2104 249,519 255,585 204,551 710,045 825,264 1,335,314 
"| Change 74 7 +72 y. + 10¢ +15 +48 4 +48 +4) +28 +49 + 38 
Minnesota i4 4,192 1,818 19.91F 13,252 2.059 2.454 12,161 13,428 5,829 31,517 44.980 76,497 69,641 + S 
lows 2.569 2.424 4.938 21,724 14,666 675 5,229 11,518 13,479 4,115 29,112 56,114 85,226 56,169 + 49 
Ml ir } 2.076 2.00 15.644 22.978 71092 23.07¢ 15,048 31,361 16,970 64,118 45,588 129,706 138,593 - ‘ 
\rkaneas R55 249 ;,479 750 4,300 208 29.471 7,274 1.050 5.985 14,588 38,67) 53,259 97,265 46 
North Dakota 4 O34 19.084 13,38 4,223 83 23.000 4,163 4.567 820 40,53) 49,360 33,482 + 45 
South Dakota sO 244 10.985 12,945 5,593 792) 757 492 iol 3,528 5,030 33,799 38,829 24,072 + 59 
Nebraska ‘0 194 10,6M 13,56 20.019 4472 4292 5 648 + 623 6,799 20.070 71,269 91,339 38,102 +135 
Kansas 1,944 2.442 342 22,53 6,47 1447 10,483 8,937 17,432 12,110 38,479 47,858 86,337 79.556 + 6 
Oklahoma 1,504 105 S008 19,695 15,636 1,491 11,218 16,661 11,377 19,700 47,738 69,031 116,769 75,672 + 51 
Texas or4 2,354 47,341 76,799 78,661 22,239 61,770 40,77 7 R,050 202,103 621,004 275,980 896,984 552,424 + 59 
Montana 43 2.283 61,12 11,563 13,825 Rg] 73.24 295 4,277 2,015 ), O87 93,059 100 046 2,682 +130 
Wyoming f 22 4,39 0,342 7,153 1010) = 8992 1,lo 5,414 6515 24,685 31,200 38,909 — 21 
Colorado aa. 400 6,993 14,254 12,44 653 19,058 §, 208 4,308 2.300 24,816 43,412 68,228 57,450 + 16 
New Mexw 14534 555 }.20 O40 28.873 a5 31.036 1.3468 1,221 2.025 4.594 45,37' 49.970 31.097 + 58 
FAR WEST 
1948 26,567 66,908 117,126 114,461 183,316 52,905 213,673 245,623 218,824 21,529 485,976 605,675 1,091,651 
4, 4.005 24,703 43,918 882° 113.140 55.665 108.758 105,398 318,544 33,531 457.473 IRR O25 846,008 
Change 2s + ih + 162 2 +59 ry +93 +129 — 33 37 +4 +53 + 27 
Idaho 151 1,504 4,93; 8,432 3,303 204 O18 13,370 4,083 x 17,960 19,508 37,468 442 + 21 
l tal 4 Shit 4,55¢ 5,474 7,211 2,924 6,808 26,308 4,850 537 31,895 21,696 $3,391 29.408 + 78 
\rizona 2 500 115 fi, 14 1,908 9,097 13.855 8.200 445 100 0.345 2? 661 32,006 12.209 +155 
Nevada Si 150 2,372 4.455 2,401 2,405 6,864 125 1,600 1,725 13,412 15,137 12,986 + 14 
Washingtor 2.440 4,370 33,049 15,291 68,478 9.101 70,024 12,635 31,997 3,930 48,5452 152,170 200,732 146,023 + 35 
(Wegor 2,149 3,519 12,572 13,574 28,494 4,397 57,939 8.474 14,822 2.057 25,353 88,947 114,300 70,259 + & 
Calfornw 0.5904 54,239 4,525 61,080 71.521 24.687 490.085 176.411 160,527 14,398 351,336 287,28) 638,617 544,681 + 15 
CANADA 
1948 8.379 10,948 10,517 35,678 139,784 42,021 166,158 91,539 68,805 266,552 253,798 $20,350 
1947 S628 = 6,321 24.653 39,072 86,905 28,466 126,438 70,527 48,419 254,634 201,045 446,879 
™ Change 0 Ss 0 + 5s +45 18 4-27 -+-39 +6 +24 - 14 
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BULLETIN 





to Construction 
Men 


@62,000 circulation reminds you that 
A. C. P. Regionals are the construction in- 
dustry’s “‘best sellers’. The reason: reader 
interest! 

















the Mixers 


thine ata 



































Local news, local bids and awards, local 

job stories . . . these are only a few of the 

many ways each A. C. P. Regional serves 
the market area it covers. There’s good 
reason why equipment buyers must read 
A. C. P. Regionals. No other publication 
provides such local coverage of a com- 
plete market area! 


And that means that your own A. C. P. 
advertising covers complete market 
areas, too. Each A. C. P. Regional gives 
you concentrated coverage of one or 
more areas ... allows you to list 
dealer names .. . localize job stories. 


Buy one or all 12 A. C. P. Regionals 
. either way your sales story joins 
forces with a “best seller’’. 





A new book “The Sales 
Power of A. C. P.” 
gives you the com- 
plete story of region- 
al advertising in the 
construction in- 
dustry. Write to 
G. L. Anderson, 
Secretary, As- 
sociated Con- 
struction 
Publications, 
1022 Lum- 
ber Ex- 
change 
Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or your 
nearest A. C. P. Regional Construc- 
tion Publication. 


| Southwest : 
Builder ’Contracto 








Construction Bulletin Mid-West Contractor 





Minneapolis, Minnesota Kansas City, Missouri 

Construction Digest Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Indianapolis, Indiana St. Louis, Missouri 

Constructioneer New England Construction 

Newark, New Jersey Boston, Massachusetts 

Construction News Monthly Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Little Rock, Arkansas Los Angeles, California 

The Dixie Contractor Texas Contractor 

Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 

Michigan Contractor & Builder Western Builder . 
Detroit, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisconsin R e g ona / Ss 
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is the final determinant of 1948’s sig- 
nificance. They rose over the previous 
year, but at a slower rate; whereas the 
rise was 12% in 1948, it had been 17% 
in 1947 and 18% in 1946. Of particu- 
lar significance were growing signs of 
cost stabilization in the late months of 
1948. One of these signs was a sharp 
break in lumber prices. Another was 
that prices of all other materials were 
stabilizing under the influence of high 
production and better supply. And still 
a third was the apparent elimination of 
cost-rise contingency items in contrac- 
tors’ bids. This contingency extra 
ranged anywhere from 10 to 25%. If 
contractors feel they can safely elim- 
inate it, stabilization, even reduction in 


construction costs, is a certainty for 
1949. 
Equipment 


In addition to a better materials 
situation, the familiar post-war short- 
age of construction machinery all but 
disappeared by the end of 1948, as a re- 
sult of two factors: Continued in- 
creases in output and sales, and shrink- 
age in demand 

During the year, shovels in the %- 
1%4-yd. range, and all but the heaviest 
tractors and graders joined small 
shovels and other production equipment 
on the immediate-delivery list; and 
supply of the big machines now rapidly 
approaches the demand. Custom-made 
items like weight-batchers and giant 
draglines still are tight. 

Manufactured output increased 10% 
in dollar volume during 1948, while the 
price index increased 7%. More than 
the net volume increase remained on 
the domestic market, however, because 
the volume of exports decreased some- 
what. Total sales, reflecting transac- 
tions in both new and used equipment, 
increased more spectacularly from $800 
million to $1 billion. Although the ma- 
jority of sales were new, activity in 
used equipment (about 50° over 1947) 
obviously was most significant in the 
expanded turnover. 

One of the more important signs of 
shrinking demand was tied in with the 
used-equipment upswing. Not only 
were contractors trading instead of 
buying outright, but they were de- 
manding higher allowances more fre- 
quently than they had during the pre- 
vious year. Credits on machines were 
less liberal and collections were slower. 
Other cautious moves included inven- 
tory reductions by distributors and in- 
creased numbers of requests for rental- 
purchase options by contractors. 

Even with this easing in the con- 
struction equipment market, however, 
it is doubtful whether the over-all price 
index will go down much in 1949. Man- 
ufacturers’ tendencies to reduce prof- 
its in order to meet competition will be 
counteracted by increased labor and 
steel costs. Equipment. distributors 
and manufacturers alike expect some 
regional sales decreases (as much as 
25% in one area). These decreases 
will be partly in response to a leveling- 
off in the construction curve, and 
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partly in reaction to the 1946-48 wave 
of buying to replace worn and non- 
standard wartime machines. 


Worker Productivity 


A moderate increase in worker pro- 
ductivity in 1948 can be ascribed to 
disappearing shortages among the 
three construction elements—materials, 
machines and men—a growing will to 
work and increasing good judgment in 
management. With 8% more workers, 
the construction industry did 12% 
more work. 


Shortages of help in all but the 
trowel trades ceased to exist in most 
areas during the year. Average em- 
ployment by contractors was 2,000,000, 
which was 140,000 more than the 1947 
average. And, construction wage rates 
rose 10%. Such signs of healthy condi- 
tions—more men getting more pay for 
more production—were welcome. 


On the other hand, apprenticeship, 
the normal and logical source of new 
skilled workers, failed to expand uni- 
formly during the year, despite sincere 
efforts by contractors, public agencies 
and national unions. In fact, after 
jumping from 116,000 to 131,000 in the 
first four months, the total number of 
apprentices reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics remained almost con- 
stant during the last eight months. 
Apprentice graduations amounted to 
9,200. This year the number will rise 
to four or five times that figure as in- 
dentures end for most of the first full- 
vear postwar group. Total employ- 
ment, nevertheless, will not exceed 
that of 1948. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 


The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 
vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 
of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance ex- 
penditures to construction outlay. 


Expenditures for highway construc- 
tion in 1948 amouunted to $1,585,000,- 
000, according to a joint estimate by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Office of Domestic Commerce 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The expenditures for new highway con- 
struction in 1949 will total $1,700,000,- 
000, an increase of $115,000,000. 

In addition, reports indicate that in 
1949 cities will spend $150,000,000 for 
street paving, and that $100,000,000 
will be spent for airport construction. 
Expenditures for highway maintenance 
in 1949 will be over $1,000,000,000. 


Thus total expenditures in 1949 for 
construction and maintenance will be 
close to $3,000,000,000. 

In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shov- 
els, cranes and drag lines, scrapers, 
rollers, graders, road patrols, drilling 
equipment, concrete paving equipment, 
tractors, trucks, other hauling equip- 
ment, pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, 
derricks, pumping equipment, asphalt 
and tar paving equipment, light plants, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel equip- 
ment, screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Portland 
cement road aggregates, asphalt, tar, 
timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 
bridge steel, etc. To service this equip- 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, 
oxygen and accetylene gas are among 
the principal purchases. 

Highway contractors, while they are 
the prime prospects for construction 
equipment, do not represent the only 
equipment-buying unit in the highway 
field. States, counties, cities, towns and 
townships are also large purchasers of 
materials and equipment. There are 
approximately 10,000 individual high- 
way contracting firms, which includ 
paving, grading, bridge, airport, and 
excavating contractors. More’ than 
8,000 engineers and officials represent 
the economic buying and _ specifying 
power of the highway field. Some 3,000 
lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 
ucts. About 3,000 other units with 
buying power, such as townships and 
tewns of importance, are also factors. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


291. Jobs Advertising Can Do. 

Construction Methods and Engineer- 
ing News Record have combined in pre- 
senting this handbook on increasing effi- 
ciency in industrial advertising. It shows 
the relationship between advertising 
and selling, and points out the many 
jobs that good advertising can do. It 
demonstrates to each individual adver- 
tiser how his advertising can be made 
to do an efficient selling job. 


292. Catalog Design Guide and Check 
Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza 
tion of product information for maxi 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 


American Road Builders Assn 
1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
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CONCENTRATED IN 
ALSO COMPLETE CATALOG SERVICE IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


SELECT WASTE-FREE DISTRIBUTION TO KEY MEN 
MARKETS OF VAST POTENTIALITIES FOR EQUIPMENT 


U. S. MARKET 
ROADS & STREETS CAMINOS Y CALLES WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG (In English) 


COVERAGE 


CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


USED FOR 
Highways Airfields Flood Control 
Bridges Irrigation Water Supply 
Drainage Foundations Sanitation 
Tunnels Earth Moving Dams — and like projects 


LATIN AMERICA EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


GILLETTE’S CATALOG FILE for LATIN AMERICA (in Spanish) 


ROADS AND STREETS 


THE MARKET: In no division of the engineering 


construction field is such a wide 
variety of equipment, machinery and materials used as in 
that of highway and heavy construction. The current U. S. 
Construction Census shows that highway, street paving, 
grading, bridge and culvert contractors “purchased dur- 
ing the year'’ more equipment than all other general con- 
tractors combined. 


The American Association of Highway Officials estimates 
that deferred highway needs total over $8,000,000,000. 
Congress has appropriated $450,000,000 for the next two 
years (to be matched by States) for highway construction; 
and airport construction will cost another billion over five- 
year period. 


THE BUYERS: The jobs which govern and supervise 

highway construction, retain their 
identities year in and year out. The title or authority is 
continuous although the personnel changes. ROADS AND 
STREETS with its flexible, controlled circulation is able to 
make changes as they occur. This applies to federal, state, 
city and county offices. In the contractor division the 
prime potential buyers are those showing the greatest 
activity during the current year. ROADS AND STREETS 
keeps a constant check on bidders and contracts awarded 
to keep this list up-to-date. 


THE EDITORS: All editors are graduate engineers 


with field experience who are con- 
stantly on the move with note-book and camera to keep 
construction market buyers aware of current activity, new 
methods, materials, equipment and field achievements. 
The names of H. P. Gillette, Chas. T. Murray, Harold 
McKeever and Vic Brown are well known in the field. R&S 


is published monthly: CCA. 


CAMINOS Y CALLES 


CAMINOS Y CALLES offers direct contact with public 
officials, engineers, contractors and importers of construc- 
tion equipment throughout the Latin American countries. 
It enjoys reader confidence because of its able staff of 
American engineers, and its staff of collaborating editors 
who are leading engineers in Central and South America. 


It is a monthly publication printed in Spanish with Portu- 
guese section. It is quoted from frequently by technical 
journals of Latin America. It is a CCA publication. The 
flexibility of controlled circulation enables the publishers to 
keep the mailing lists up-to-date and to plan distribution to 
reach only the key men who are the buyers and specifiers of 
equipment or who make the construction and improvement 
plans. 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


This is a bi-monthly publication designed to serve the 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere with their rehabilita- 
tion and construction problems. It enables the manufac- 
turer who is seeking product prestige and export markets 
to contact 10,000 English reading public officials, engineers, 
contractors and distributors in Europe, Africa, Asia and 


Australia. 


lts editorial articles and photos present "how it is done” 
technique to aid and facilitate construction and improve- 
ments in all these far away lands. Edited by American 
engineers, editorial representatives are located in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific. CCA audited. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR 1950 SCHEDULE POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG 
s AND GILLETTE’S CATALOG FILE FOR LATIN AMERICA _ 





Gillete 


New York e 





PUBLISHING CO. — 22 w. maple st., Chicago 10, Ul. 


Cleveland ° 


Los Angeles . San Francisto 


Also publishers of WATER & SEWAGE WORKS and TECHNICAL BOOKS 
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American Society of Civil Engineers, 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Associated General Contractors of 


America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 
343 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Alabama Bulldoser, Tyson Blidg., Mont- 


gomery Aia Published by Hatton 

Pubs. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3. Typ« 

page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 

20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 

tion, 1,469 Rates 

Time l Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 
in Ro 00 50.00 7.00 
12 82.00 45.00 24.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Arizona Builder and Contractor, P. O 

Box 1072, Phoenix, Ariz. Est. 1938. Sub- 

scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 

16th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

16-2. Circulation, 5,399. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 $9.00 54.00 31.00 
12 $1.00 45.00 27.00 

Standard color, 10% bleed, 10%. 

Better Roada, 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 


cago 2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 84x1l1\% Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1949, 
223.832. County highway commissioners, 
supervisors, 10,385; township road of- 
ficials, 4,435; state and federal highway 
engineers, 3,100; county engineers, and 
supts., 2,608; equipment, 895; others, 352 
Rates—1 page, $336: 6 pages, $312; 12 
pages, $288; 18 pages, $276; 24 pages 
264 Standard red, orange, green, blue, 
or yellow, $72; bleed, 15% 


21,812; cross, 





Brick and Clay Hecord. 


Brick AND CLAY PrRopwcTs.) 


(see 





Bulletin of The General Contractors’ As- 


sociation, 341 Madison Ave., New York 

17. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

8%x1ll\y Type page, 7x10. Published 

20th. Forms close ist. Cash discount, 

2%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $100.00 $ 63.00 $ 38.00 
6 7 00 45.00 °7.00 
12 2.00 42.00 24.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 

Civ Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 


Published by American Society 
of Civil Eneineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25.581; gross, 26,162. Con- 
sulting and architectural engineers, 
4,219; contractors and builders, 3,214; 
mfrs. and producers, 1,041; universities, 
colleges. schools, 2,824; public libraries, 
professional clubs, societies and trade 
assn's, 661; industrial companies, 2,732; 
govt. engineers and officials, 8,437; 
others, 3,76. 

Rates, per page—Less than 3 pages, 
$340; 3 pages, $315; 6 pages, $290; 12 
ages, $275: 18 pages, $270; 24 pages, 
es 265. Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, 

$75; spread, $140; matched color, $100; 
a $175: bleed, 20%: spread, 15%. 

For additional data see page 214. 


York 18. 








CCA 


Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., 
Published by Concrete Pub. Cerp. Est. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
Published ist. Forms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,087; gross, 11.528. Contractors, 4,661; 
concrete products producers, 
ready-mixed concrete producers, 
others, 1,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page i Page 
1 $270.00 50.00 
6 240.00 130.00 


Chicago 6. 


\% Page 

$ 88.00 
75.00 
65.00 


13 216.00 120.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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CCA 

an 
Construction. 109 Market Place, Balti- 
more 3, Md. Published by Manufacturers 
Record Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Monday. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 9,151; gross, 
10,0908, Contractors, 5,332; engineers, 
2,701; quarries and mines, 513; machinery 
dealers, 704. 

Rates—1 page, $170; 6 pages, $150; 12 
pages, $140. 

Standard red, yellow, blue, orange, $70: 
bleed, 10%. 


© 


Construction Bulletin, Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1. Published by 
Chapin Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 
tion, $8.50. Trim size, 8%4%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
sone Thursday prec. Agency discounts 

-0 

Circulation, 3,060; 4,373. Con- 
tractors and builders, equipment 
and materials, 511; 475; 
others, 345 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $110 00 $ 66.00 $ 36.50 
24.00 


21.00 


gross, 
1,728; 
distributors, 


12 77.00 42. 00 
24 71.50 38.50 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 217 


Coy 


215 E. New York 
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Construction Digest, 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est 1928. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished e. o. Thursday. Forms close 10 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 on & 
page or more, 


Circulation, Jan., 1949, 8,489; gross, 
8,660. Contractors, strip miners, gravel 
and stone producers, 2,146; state and 
county highway officials, 1.998; city of- 
ficials and engineers, 1,308; township 
highway officials, 1,944; others, 1,131. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 94.0 $ 52.50 
13 137.00 77.00 43.00 
26 125.00 70.00 39.00 

Standard orange, red yellow $35; 

bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 217. 








Construction Sestemene and Materials, 


205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. Published 
by Conover-Mast Publications. Est. 1949. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 7th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 51.600. Rates—1 page, 
$520; 6 pages, $475: 12 pages, $425; 24 
pages, $400 
Standard red, blue, green or yellow, 
$100; bleed, $50 





© a 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x16. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 26,462; gross, 28,170. 
Architects and engineers, 2,194; contrac- 
tors and bullders, 12,524; government, 
4,546; industrial organizations, 2,724; 
equipment mfrs. and materials pro- 
ducers, 1,697; distributors, 1,370; others, 
1,445. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $410.00 

6 380.00 

12 350.00 
340.00 


2 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, $40, 
For additional data see pages 8-9. 
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Construction News Monthly, Urquhart 
Bidg., Littie Rock, Ark. Published by Ray 
Metzger. Est. 1934. Trim size, 84x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd Wednes- 
day. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 


15-0. 
Circulation, 1949, 6,160; 


a) 
La | 
= 


Jan., gross 








6,600, Contractors, gravel and stone pro- 
ducers, 2,064; state and county officials 
2,734; others, 1,385. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

6 116.00 63.00 34.00 

12 100.00 57.00 30.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, $28; bleed 
$13. 

For additional data see page 217. 

—~ 
CCA 
~-— 
Constructioneer, 556 High St., Newark 
N. ‘ Published by Reports Corp 
ist 1945. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page 
7x10. Published Monday (bi-weekly) 
Forms close 14 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, May, 1949, 9428; gross 
9.826. Contractors and materials pro- 
ducers, 3,547; state, county and city of- 
ficials, engineers and road supts., 4,626 
others, 1,395. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Pag fe % Pag« 

1 $185.00 sos 5 $ 60.00 
13 155.00 87. 60 50.00 
26 140.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, $45; bleed 
10%. 

For additional data see page 217 
The Constructer, Munsey Bldg. w ash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by The Con- 
structor, Ine. Est. 1919. Subscriptior 
$3 Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close Ist 


Circulation 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Sworn, 6,061. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220 00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 180.00 110.00 65.00 
12 165.00 100.00 55.00 

Standard red, yellow or orange, $45; 


For additional data see page 15. 
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Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 47° 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920 
Trim size, 11x15. Type page, 9%x14 
Published 15th. Forms close 14th prec 
Agency discounts. 15-? 

Circulation, Feb., 1949, 28,076; gross 
30,707. Contractors and their supts., 16,- 
463: federal, state, county and town of- 
ficials and engineers, 9,463; others, 2,906 
Rates for 7x10 pages and fractions 


thereof— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $420.00 $280.00 $140.00 
6 360.00 195.00 140.00 
12 330.00 180.00 130.00 

Standard red, $45; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page T2. 

Daily Journal of Commerce. 83 Columbia 

St., Seatle, Wash. Est. 1893. Subscrip- 





tion, $24. Type page, 14 3/7x22.. Pub 
lished daily except Sunday. Forms close 
5 p. m. day prec Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, Swern, 4,835. Rates 

10c per line; 5,000 lines, 8c; 15,000 lines 
6c. 
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Dixie Contractor, 508 Luckie St.. N. W 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by Dixie Con- 
tractor, Inc. Est. 1926. Trim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x19. Published Wednes 
day. Forms close Thursday. Advertis 
ing accepted only Ist and 3rd issues eac! 


mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1949, 4,214; gross 

4.791. Contractors, 1.966; encineers, 190 

materials mfrs., 797; architects, 345 

others, 1,383. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $114.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 
13 90.00 50.00 33.00 
26 80.00 45.00 27.00 
52 68.00 37.00 22.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 217. 


Dodge Reports, 119 West 49th Stree' 
New York 18, N. Y. Issued by the Cor 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service fc 
subscribing firms operating in the con 
struction field. Issued from 15 central! 
located offices. Jobs are reported on Ir 
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and WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 


NEWS....Covers it ALL 


MARKET WE SERVE 


[he activities we cover include engineering 
construction, public works, industrial and 
commercial building, and mass housing. Im- 
portant among these activities is the construc- 
tion of highways, dams, irrigation and drain 


and aqueducts, airports, 


systems, ¢ anals ] 


ary works and the like 


The area we serve consists of the western 
half of the United States, and Alaska. There 
this area and cli- 


exist within topographi 


ic conditions not found 
Nation: and these conditions m 


different kind of construction 


elsewhere in the 
ike necessary 
n entirely 
practice. To disseminate information about 
these singularly western construction tech 
niques and construction costs, for contractors 
nd tl ibdivisions of government, is the 
purpose of WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 

Many specific conditions make this market 
very different from the East, Mid-West or 
South. For example, most of the entire area is 

vuntainous. This necessitates heavier cuts 
ind fills ; and requires heavier equipment, and 
ore of it 


Much construction is done high eleva 
tions, a mile or more above sea level. This 
necessitates more powerful equipment. More 
than half the area is so arid that special facil 
ities must be provided for the lubrieation and 
prevention of abrasion on construction equip- 


ment; also, for water for all phases of opera- 


| 
tions. Distances between jobs are great, neces- 
sitating larger facilities for the maintenance 
ind repair of equipment. It is quite common 
for contractors to take jobs 1,000 miles or 


more from their headquarters. 


CIRCULATION 


Our Circulation Parallels Market. How 
thoroughly WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS covers the construction market in 
the West is well illustrated by the chart be- 
low which compares our paid (ABC) circu- 
lation in the 11 Western States with heavy 
construction (U. S. Dept. of Com. figures) 
in this same territory 


YOU REACH THESE BUYING FAC- 
TORS THROUGH WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


The men who subscribe to and read WEST- 
ERN CONSTRUCTION NEWS are: Con 
tractors, construction superintendents and 
foremen, master mechanics; equipment op- 
erators and supervisors who either buy or 
directly influence the buying of censtruction 
equipment ; the important administrators and 
executives in the Federal, state, county and 
municipal subdivisions of government, en- 
gaged in construction operations; autono- 
mous bodies, such as irrigation and drainage 
districts; engineers who are responsible for 
design and for specifications of procedures 
and materials, distributors of construction 
equipment; cement, rock, sand and gravel 
producers. 


OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN 


Subscriptions in company name, owners 


and corporate executives . . . . 2,870 
General managers and managers . . . 115 
Staff engineers . . . 1,149 
Supts. and construction supervisory 

staff . . oo 
Other dept. mers. and dept. ‘heads . 38 
Master mechanics and mechanical staff 559 
Heavy equipment operators .. . . 1,220 
Individuals and other ners ss 2 
Wes « 6 ta oe 10,543 


Figures base d on | ABC statement of Dec. a, 
1948. 


OUR EDITORIAL HISTORY 
AND POLICY 


From the very first issue, WESTERN CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS has been soundly ed- 
ited. In all our reporting on western con- 
struction techniques we employ only editors 
who are trained and qualified civil engineers. 
This is not for the purpose of producing a 
technical magazine; rather, it is to insure 
that our practical operating material shall be 
technically authentic. 

Our chief concern is with western construc- 
tion practice and costs. At the outset we fig- 
ured that if we succeeded in publishing more 
of this kind of material than anybody else, 
we could win as readers a greater number of 
construction men in the West who make 


Net Paid Percentage Percentage operating decisions and are responsible for 


Circulation of of Const. 
State (ABC) Circulation Volume 
Arizona . 454 4.4% 4.0% 
California 5,909 57.3% 53.0% 
Colorado a 537 5.2% 5.8% 
idaho . 284 2.8% 2.8% 
Montana , 374 3.6% 3.9% 
Nevada : 259 2.5% 1.6% 
New Mexico a" 219 2.1% 3.1% 
Jregon ima 861 8.3% 7.1% 
Utah . . — 217 2.1% 2.8% 
Washington . . 1,002 9.7% 13.5% 
Wyoming. . . . 201 2.0% 2.4% 


Total for eleven 


Western states . 10,317 100.0% 100.0% 
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buying equipment and materials. The foun 
dation of our publishing operation, there 
fore, is our editorial department and the 
editors themselves. To qualify as an editor, 
a man must (1) know heavy construction in 
the West, (2) know what heavy construction 
people in the West want from a publication 
and (3) know how to give these people what 
they want. To follow this policy our editors 
are constantly on the move, to discover, re- 
port and interpret for our readers the facts 
that will help them improve western con- 
struction techniques. Ours is the largest edi- 
torial staff on any construction magazine in 
the West, and each year it travels a far 
greater total mileage in its search for the 
kind of material our readers need. Thus, we 
attract and hold as readers western contrac- 
tors, government officials, engineers and 
others who have buying power or direct buy- 
ing influence. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


24 pages or more . $215.00 per page 
12 to 23 pages . 235.00 per page 
6 to 11 pages 255.00 per page 
3 to 5 pages . 270.00 per page 


Less than 3 pages . 300.00 per page 
Rates based on total pages used in one year. 
Color Charges Red, yellow or orange, $65.00 
for one page, $95.00 for two facing pages 
Other colors, $70.00 for one page, or $105.00 
for two facing pages. Metallic colors quoted 
on request 

Bleed borders: 20% for one page, 15% for 
two facing pages. 

Special issues: Annual Review and Forecast, 
January; Annual Highway Issue, June; 
Municipal Number, October. 


ADVERTISING SUPPORT MORE 
NECESSARY IN WEST 


Western distances and terrain limit the 
calls your salesmen can make. To insure 
maximum effectiveness from these calls, sup- 
port your salesmen and distributors with 
advertising in WESTERN CONSTRUC- 
TION NEWS. For specific information on 
how you can profit from its use, write, wire 
or phone our nearest District Manager TO- 


DAY. 





NIAA Sales Presentation prepared to 


tion market. Write for your copy NOW, 





help you evaluate the western construc- | 
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dividual slips, 6x3% inches Gives the 
names and addresses of owners, archil- 
tects, engineers and contractors engaged 
in build ind constructior including 
heavy engineering projects The str 
tural details of each ob are reported 
Subsequent report follow the progress 
of eactl ob tr tawe te tage News 
is selected dir bscriber 
specificat oft clas ind tages and 
based upon their operating territori« 
Charges are mad iccording to territory 
covered and scope yf service selected 
Reporting reanization cover 7 states 
east of the Rocky Mountain Used to 
direct ibscribers to specific prospects 
ind cifving factor to time mailing 
of direct advert ns ind to contré fieid 
sé ne fror the home ffice Office 
in 3 tie 

College Magazines, a erou} 


Engineering 
" ; | 


nted by Lit 


of 5 ollege paper represe 

tell-Murray-Barnhi lr 101 Park Ave 

New York 17 Number of ij 1¢ per yea 

range from 4 t 9 Type pag ix] 

rrin ize S% x1l1% One page n eacl 
le 5 14.54 é 


Eingineecring News-HRecord, W i2nd 
St New rk 1s N y ul } i 
MeGraw-H I ! ( I Est 
1874 1) t 2 ¢ the ! ris 
truct i ! peration of ulldlt 
ewer! waterw t id ! d da 
foundat ! earttl rh fl | ont 
publi iilad t ga t 
ina i | T id sult $e 
I ! ize x11 Ty} iz 7x10 
Put hed weekly, Thursda For os 
we ' pre \ger 1 ‘ int 
Circulat ! 41,078; I it.644,. Co 
} i i l chite ira gr »69 
ntt ; ’ govt | tat 
it ind forel ; pul ‘ tic 
ind dustr 1.9 professor ler 
) and gi vf 
building products it I nstru 
tl eqpt f r f uilding 
ind ! ict rials 69 dis 
tril I ‘ ther 9 it 
bin | Pag ar Page 
4 ’ ; 
110.0 a4 5 Or 
t I 1s 
2 79 64 140.0 
“fray iard el ’ j ? 
e100 b ed. $3 


Engineering News-Record 


Construction 
Daily, > WwW i2nd St New ¥ 


rk 18 


I ued Busine New I) rtment 
Engineert: New R i MeGr v-H 
Publishir ‘ , Est , \ dail 
\ er eT £ ! t y 
é ! st i ? iit I 
r " rgar i t ind 
t tor R ! t arc! 
tect nd ! ind 
bid vner : 
v bid ind tr iwarded for er 
neertir nstru ! $ 0-and ve 
r valu dustria building $ 
ind-<« t ind er i " | bli 
buildir ind } n¢ ; nd 
\ j } I j Stat i l ida 
Re t i t ed 
Vor bid ide ract 
, rded. ¢ i 
water ' 
Ww ! | i 
rt ! 1 
l \r ‘ " ed 
’ : ‘ 1 
it rae; 
Als was 1 " t r 
onstruct n l i Printed 
n 5 columns ee! heet 
Rate $1 pe ided for air 
mail ad t 


Engineer, 18 


Excavating l 
Wis Published 


South Milw 


lukee 





The Excavating Engineer Pub. Co Est 
1905 Trin ze S4xll\ Type page 
7x10. Published 10th Forms close 15t 
Agency discount 15 

Circulation Feb 1949, 25.475; gross 
26,924. Excavating contractors 11,264 
quarries, sand and gravel 228; minine 
2.442; government state highway offi 
clals and engineer 7 supts fore- 
men, operators l 7 thers 2,697 
Rates 
Times 1 Page + Page % Page 

1 $296 00 $148.00 $ 74.00 

6 255.00 140.00 74.00 
12 2°85 00 27.50 70.00 


l 
bleed, $18 


Standard colors, $52: 


222 


Highway Contractors’ and Engineers’ 


Equipment Manual, formerly Highway 
and Airport Manual, 310 E. 45th St.. New 
York 17 Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
May 1 Forms close Apr. 1! gency dis- 
counts, 0-2 
Circulatior Sworn, 12,000, State high 
way engineers, 870; city and county en 
gineers »8o4 ntractors 2.777 others 
159. Rates l page, $280 pages, $240 
page S17¢ page $122 
Standard red, $8 yleed, 15 


Journal 


of American Concrete Institute. 
' Se ‘ ‘ "EM e WX | p 


QUARRY) Propucts 





—— 
Michigan Contractor and Builder, 600 
Woodward Av: Detroit 26, Micl Pub 
ished by Contractor Publishing Co. Est 
107 Trin size S44 x1ll% Type age 
x if Pub hed Saturday Forms clos 
Wednesday \ger discounts, 15-90 
Circulati Jar 1949. 2,693; gross 
2.084. Pub fficia ngzineers and cor 
ract ? nti i a dealers S18 
her Rates 
me Pag Pag , Pag 
et «5 ¢ 40 HF z (ne 
1 3.0 18.00 
8 1.o¢ ’ 
2 28.0 & 
r } d. 3 ) 
tdd lata see page l 
Michigan Reads and Construction, 
Hollister Bld ansing Mic} Pub 
shed State Review Pub. Co. Est 
Subscriptior $4 Trim size S\4x 
i%. 1 ‘ Lee x10. Published Thurs 
day ] r ‘ M da Agency dis 
Cir ation 1I83; ¢£ 1.779. Cor 
r t tf ounty road omn y- 
dealer < butor thers ’ 
Rate 
‘ Pag Pag , Pag 
l f $ RO $ 16.00 
7 & Gf 15.20 
f ) 20 14.40 
j ( 12.6 
‘ y . 
—- 
, T or u + St 


Mid-West Contractor, 521 Lo 


Kansas Cit l Mi Published 1} Peters 
Pub, Ce Est. 1901 Trim size, 84x11 
Type pag 7x1 Published 2nd Wed 
Fort t} \erenc disc int 
ii 
Cir i r i 49 5,450; er 
5.979. t r 11 ounty official 
nd ngir rs 058 ity ff ils and 
ginees ) f lealer ind agent 
603 nginee ind architects se 
ther 8 Rate 
‘ Page Pag 4, Pag 
$120.01 © ¢ 00 $$ 235 00 
1 , 1 OF 
0 { f 2S 
$ bleed 
addition data see ade 


Military Engineer, 


ishineton 6. Td. ¢ Publishe Society 

f Amer i Military Engineers Est 

19 Subscriptior ¢° Ir size Sl.x 

Type page, f 16x9%. Published bi 

nth Jar For s Ose 15th pre 

Agency discounts 5-2 Circulation 
i. Rates 

I ‘ | Page Pagé 4% Page 

$240.00 $135.01 $ 70.00 

‘ nV 1°00 60.00 


Standard Life 


Mississippi Highways, 
‘ by 


Blde Jackson 27, Miss Published 
Highway Department. 


State Est. 1930 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84%x11% 

Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ilatior 000. Rates 

Times l Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 21.00 
os 4.00 32.00 19.00 
9 48.00 30.00 17.00 





Mississippi Valley Contractor (Monthly 
Bids Wanted Number), 7603 Forsythe 
Bivd., St. Louis 5, Mo. Published by 
R. O. Schaefer, Inc. Est. 1908. Trim size 
8%4x11% Type page, 7%x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 7th 
5-2. 
Circulation, Feb., 
5,264. Contractors, 
architects, 298; road 
ers, 1,549. Rates— 
Times 


1949, 
1,489; 


$120.00 $ 65.9 


Agency 


engineers 
officials, 


1 Page » Page 


discount 
4,934; gros 
an 
1,623; oth 
% Pag: 
l $ 36.32 


6 109.07 60.00 33.01 
12 99.16 54.54 30.01 
Standard yellow, $30; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 217 


Nerba, 20 Kilbey St., Boston 9, 


Mas: 


Published by New England Road Buiid 
ers Ass'n. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trir 
size, 84x11. Type page, 74x99} 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 day 
prec. Ist Saturday of each month. Ager 
y discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn 
624. Rates 
Times l Page Page “4 Pag 
1 mo $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 20.0 
mo 162.00 87.00 52.0/ 
6 mo. 300.00 162.00 94.0 
vr 480.00 252 00 6.0 
Color, $30: bleed 10 


Nerba Directory, 2-0 Kilbey 


Published by New 


ers Assn Est 1947 Co 
size, 8%x11%4. Type page, 
July 15. Forms close June 1. 


ounts, 15-0. Circulation 


Rates 1 page, $115 2 
page $70 
Color, $35; bleed, ( 
—-- 
CCA 
ome 


New England Construction, 


St., 


Boston 


England Road Build 
rf ntrolled. 
7x10. Publishe: 


Trir 


Agency di 
Sworn, 3,500 


age 399; 


ivo boyist 


St., Boston 16. Mass. Published by Cor 
struction Pub. Co Est. 1936 Trim size 
8§%4x11% Type page, 7x10 Publishes 








15th. Forms close Ist Agency di 
ounts, 15-0 

Circulation Apri ee 4.208; eros 
4,715. Contractors 6 dist 144 
omm 748 selectmen 78 nateria 
255; eng., 177; others, 248. Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Pag: 

1 $104.00 = 62.00 $ 38. 

H 96_00 oo 4.0 
12 90.00 > 00 20.01 
Color, $35: bleed, 10 

Fo additional data se¢ pacde 217 
Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3102 Arcad 
Bldg., Seatle 1, Wash Published by |! 
cific Builder & Engineer, In Est. 19° 
Subseription, $4 Trim size, 84x11 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forn 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, 5,300; gross, 6,735 Cor 
tractors and builders §29 §2 
mfrs., 124; distributor 0) 1,94 
Rates—1l1 pags $19 § pag 7 
pages, $137 
Standard red, orange: w, blu $ 
bleed, $16 

—— Tay’ 
CCA 

Pacifi© Road Builder and Engineering 
Review, 709 Mission St., San Francisc 
Cal. Published by F«* m Pub. Co. E 
1917 Adv. unit, 7x10 Published 10t! 
Forms close 15tl \gency discount 
15 2 

Circulatior Feb 149, S890; gros 
9.283. Heavy construction groups, 5,77 
county road constructior 1515; other 
1.734 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4 Pag 

1 $220.00 $112.00 $ 56.0/ 

4h 198.00 105.00 ) 
12 180.00 19.00 51.01 
Standard red or ye w, $50; bleed, 20 


Pennsylvania Construction 


N. Front St., Harrisbure I 
Digest Pub. Co Est 1929 
Trim size, 84x11 Type 
Published monthly Forms 
Agency discounts, 15 Cire. 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $115.00 
6 125.00 10.08 
12 115.00 80.00 


Standard red, $60: bleed, 


Pennsylvania Road Builder, 


Digest, 


*ublished | 
Controlle 
page, 7x! 
close Rt! 


ilation, 9,59 
; Pas 
= Rn of 

5.0 


$5.0 


10% 


300 


Rusk 


Drive, Altoona, Pa. Est. 1928. Subserij 
tion, $1. Type page, 4™%x7% Publishe 
15th Forms close 10th Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Sworn, 5,250 


tates 
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1 Page % Page \% Page use of confidential distribution lists. No 1,447; engineers, 359; others, 3,105. Rates 
it l $109.1: $ 67.50 $ 40.50 agency commission. No cash discount. 1 page, $300; 6 pages, $255; 12 pages, 
ti 99.01 61.88 37.13 For catalogs in Sweet’s File, Engi- $235. 
S 2 90.01 56.25 33.75 neering, including one extra color on Standard red, orange, or yellow, $65; 
ni lor, 25% first and last pages, complete service bleed, 20% 
th —_—— — _ charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, For additional data see page 221 
— $1,096; 8-page catalog, $1,710; 12-page — - - ———— 
—* catalog, $2,324; 16-page catalog, $2,938; West Virginia Construction News, Ruff- 
b2 — 20-page catalog, $3,552; 24-page catalog, ner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Published 
4 Powers’ Hoad and Street Catalog and $4,166; 28-page catalog, $4,780; 32-page by West Virginia Contractors Assn. Est. 
iM Data Book, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 catalog, $5,394. Charges for other speci- 1923. Controlled. Type page, 84x11. 
ublished by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1926 fications on request. Note: Combination Published 10th and 25th. Forms close 
rim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- charges for catalogs distributed also in 25th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
shed April 1 Forms close March 15 other Sweet's Files and for two or more tion, 6,000. Rates—l1 page, $45; % page, 
- \gency discounts, none. Circulation, 1948 catalogs in any number of files. (See 25; %& page, $13 
a dition, 10,417; gross, 11,000. Road con- Power Plants, Design Engineering, Man- Standard color, $55. 
¥ ractors, 5,458; county, state, city and ufacturing Industries and Chemical - - — 
deral engineers 4,062; others, 897 Process Industries sections of Market CANADA 
: tates—1 page $420; 2 pages, $720; 4 Data Book.) Branch offices in Boston, - ee 
r ges, $1,200 Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
n _ — —_ Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- ({ AR ty 
— burgh and St. Louis 





C = ” e _. Blueprint, 675 Davis St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Te wr —" Fechnology Review, Room 7-203, M.LT., Est. 1942’ Type page, 7x9%. Published 
Roads and Streets, 22 W. Maple St., Chi- Cambridge 39, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- 19th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
igo 10. Published by Gillette Pub. Ce lisher Est. 1899 Subscription, $3.50. 15-9 Circulation, March, i949 2,391; 
ist. 1906. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page Trim size, 84%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- pross, 2.484. Rates iets ae 
x10 Published Ist. Forms close 15th lished Nov.-July on 27th pre Forms Times 1 Page } % Page % Page 
gency discounts, 1 2 close list Agency discounts, 15-2. 1 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 $24.00 
Circulation, Mat 1949, 26,194; gross Circulation, July, 1948, Sworn, 11,668, 6 79°00 87.75 29 00 
27.917 Contractor 14,180 engineers Rates 12 65 00 25 HO 20°00 
, Sac count t { chairmen, 2,092 Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page ctan anin 0 oF ecg ‘ =. 
ther 974. Rate Less than 4 pages l $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 Standard ac lor, 20%; bleed 10%. =— 
50 + pares $414 Ss pages $366 12 105.00 65.06 43.00 
ige $40 -~4 page $330 Gq 100.00 60.00 $0.00 ) 
4) Standard red. vellow, green or blue, $90 CCAB 
eed. $70 
} additional data see page 219. Construction World, toyal Bank Bldg., 
; Vancouver B. ¢ Published by Miller 


at " 807 TI Blde.. Dal Freeman Publications. Est 1945. Trim 
—_ . oe ablioned ty emer Pub c —- 81Ze, 84x11\% Type page 7x10. Published 
as ex ublishned Dy reters AD <P oa lst. Forms close 16th. Agency discounts, 











Recky Mountain Contractor, 1226 Cali rexas Est 1923 subscription, $10 rr an 15-2 Circulatior March, 1949, 2,452; 
~ « 7 3 . size Sxl ‘ [Type page 7x10 Pub- an >* ate 
rnia St Denver 4. Col Published by shed T lay Worms cios< 10 days Sross, 2,540, Rates : 
Pub. ¢ Colorado. Est. 1925 as are oe - ae : : rimes 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
pe page, 7x Published 12th. Forn pret Agency aa gaat See Cc 1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
' a iat Aren a ount 15-2 Pa sreulation 17233 Toss, 3,461. one 7 95 O00 60.00 40.00 
Circulatior Jat 1949 1611; gross Ss b silders a . te inonadaae 7 : 13 75.00 50.00 20.00 
1.793. Contractor 68: subcontractors and s ipplies, 299 distributors, 270 7th and 13th insertion provide for space 
); mfrs. and representatives, 364; a1 others 254. Rates ‘ “ Pag in Year Book Edition 
atect ly CRE EBCSS ‘4 thers, 343 — $ ; 00 $ soon $21.00 Standard red, yellow or green, $30; bleed, 
ites 12 ” 61.20 32.50 17.50 ‘ 
é ; I awe ta Pag 4 Ar 26 57.60 51.00 a6 9: 7 gaia 
+-~ ~ S 9 54.00 2901 9.00 " D 4 
a4 40 ise For additional data see page 217 CAB ENA 
ae. Corres © bleed, 10 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
Tures. Adelaide St., W., Toronto. Published by 
© See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1888. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
4 ° Kine Carter Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
om ings ~~ a — ees iy R +r be a -«% Richmond Va. Published Circulation, March 1949, 5,571; gross, 
a i, _— poe Tha ye ' “Co . Est by Virginia. Road Builders Est 1943 _ . tates— vali see 
RQ Subscriptio1 $10 Type pag 71 Controlled Published bi-monthly Forms ste $1 a ke $65 G0 aoe 
Engineering and Public Works close 10th of first month. Agency dis- L 10 65 $ 39. 
ti ! meen, =} 1d 27 1 iy i counts, none. Circulation, 2,8 tates 6 86 00 48.00 28.00 
d Oo published one Friday Architec- page err , page $40) nage $25 12 75.00 43.00 24.00 
i ind | seen re Editic n — ed 4t} 10% discount or sos contrat t. Standard color, $30; bleed, $15 
canes discounts 15 0 meen ade Standard color, $11.5 — = 
Circulatior 5.690: gross, 6331. rchi . 
tects and poe Bhan a 165; rer and Water Works Engineering. — © 
lilders, 3,210: govt.. 99: commercial and (See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES. ) . oar : 
dustrial org. 99: mfrs. and producers Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 
‘7: distributors. 728: others. 588. Rates Montreal. Published by Engineering In- 
ae 1 Page Pave % Page stitute of Canada, Est 1918. Subscrip- 
$125 01 $ 70.00 ¢ 45.00 tion $4 Trim size, 814 x11% Type page, 
110.06 60.00 25.04 Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
2 100.04 55.00 20.00 Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Western A gency discounts, 15-6 — 
tandard oranges ed blue as vellow Builder Pub. Co Est. 1911 Subscription, Cire ulation S75 3 zross, 10.39 -, Owners 
bleed, $20 $8. Trim size, 84x11\. Type page, 7x10, and megrs., 931; dept. heads, 1,113; works 
For addtionai data see page 217 Published Thursday Forms close Mon mgrs. and supts., 323 engineers 3,137; 
day Color 10 days pre¢ Agency dis designers, 866; others, 2,638. Rates 
Sweet’s File, Engineering, 119 W. 40t} ounts, 15-0 Times | Page 2 Page 44 Page 
t.. New York 18, N. Y¥. Compiled and Circulation, 2,051; gross, 2,560. Con- 1 $185.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
stributed bv Sweet's Catalog Service tractors and builders 646 spec ial trade » 150.00 Jo 00 60.00 
vision of I W Dodge Corporatior ontractors 83: mfrs 151 producers 12 120.00 (9,00 48.00 
t. 1914 4 bound file of manufactu! 13: dstbrs 310; others, 371 Rates Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $45; 
s’ catalogs, used as a source of buying Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page bleed,’ 10% 
formation by those in charge of de I $ 71.50 $ 39.50 $ 25.50 Te 
gn, construction and equipment of in 61.00 33.00 20.00 ; 
istrial plants, utilities and other heavy 29.00 30.00 1% ot CCAB 
gineering projects, government and re _ _ 49.90 ~ (00 15.90 
vate Revised annually and lent te Color, $27.50; bleed, 10% == Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., To 
ified ffices for one vear. Fe additional data see page 21% ronto 2, Ont., Can Published by The 
Distributior 12,000, to consulting en- Monetary Times Printing Co. Est, 1893 
neers; engineering contractors; state Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10 
inicipa ind orporation engineers *1BC Published 7th. Forms close 2ist. Agency 
hitects whose work is predominantly discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1949, 
ndustrial type buildings; government Western Construction News, 609 Mission 6.155; gross, 6,488, Contractors, 2,319; 
irement offices and buying agencies St San Francisco 5, Cal Published by engineers, 2,033; others, 1,803. Rates— 
talogs in Sweet's Files consist of mul- Kine Pubs Est. 1926. Subscription, $4 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
of four pages Typography and Trim size Ri x11\ Type page 7x10 1 $126.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
printing as desired Trim page Published 15th Forms close 10th pre 6 108.00 58.00 31.00 
8 x1ll ir Charges include catalog gency discounts, 15-2 12 91,00 54.00 29.00 
gr i ich assistance as may be de Circulation 11778: gross, 13,166. Con Standard red, yellow, orange or green, 
d printi: filing distribution and t té ind builder 162: government, $30; bleed, $15. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 








































_ for industrial products 


AMERICAN EXPORTER INDUSTRIAL is 
the export publication for industry overseas. 


English and Spanish editions (EL EXPORTADOR 
AMERICANO INDUSTRIAL), published monthly 
for circulation to Europe, Africa, the Near and 

2 ae Far East, Oceania and Latin America. 
AMERICAN — 
EXPORTER & Here is a breakdown of the circulation: 
INDUSTRIAL e 73% to manufacturing, engineering, 
: construction and mining companies; 
18% to important importers and distributors 
of industrial lines; 
9% to government buying officials overseas. 





Coverage includes manufacturing, processing and 
. as aoa distributing plants in the iron and steel, electrical, 
/ FL EXPORTADOR automotive, railroad, machine tool, textile, plastics, 


/AMERICANO G non-ferrous metals, food, chemical, aviation, 
INDUSTRIAL ’ 





mining and shipbuilding industries; also, con- 
struction companies, lumber and paper mills, 
public utilities, plantations and sugar centrals. 


How AMERICAN EXPORTER INDUSTRIAL 
leads its field: 

Largest circulation overseas—33,854. 

—The only general, comprehensive industrial 
publication circulating worldwide in English and 
Spanish editions. 

—Largest volume of advertising during 1948 in 
the industrial field—2,183 pages. 


Annual Review Numbers 
published yearly as the edi- 
tions for the month of Janu- 
ary. Increased editorial and 
classified Buyers Guide at regu- 
lar rates. The January 1950 is- 
sues will be the 72nd Annual 
Review Numbers. 
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Exports and Imports 


Exports of domestic merchandise 
from the United States in 1948 
mounted to $12,494,000,000, a decline 
f 12.3% from the $14,252,285,000 re- 
ported in 1947. The actual decline 
vas somewhat greater than these fig- 
ires indicate, as 1948 export figures, as 
reported by the Foreign Trade Divi- 
ion, Bureau of the Census, include 
Army civilian supply shipments, while 
those for 1947 do not. 

Imports for consumption in 
amounted to $7,038,393,000, a gain 
24.7% over the $5,643,345,000 
ported in 1947. 

Despite unsettled conditions in Asia, 
that continent had the distinction of 
eing the only one to buy more Ameri- 
an merchandise in 1948 than in 1947, 
the two figures being $2,086,644,000 and 
$1,908,561,000. This was chiefly. be- 
ause of the large volume of exports to 
Japan, $322,850,000, and to the Philip- 
pines, $465,904,000. Since the war, the 
*hilippines has consistently 
arge buyer of United States 
Last year was the first post-war year in 
which Japan has been an important 
ustomer, its 1947 exports from the 
U. S. being only $60,026,000. 

Following are 1948 exports by con- 
tinents, expressed in millions of dol- 
lars, and their proportion of the total: 


1948 
of 


re- 


been a 
goods. 


% of 

Value Total 

North America octet 626.63 
South America 1,902.7 15.23 
Europe ...... 4,242.0 33.95 
MEM: css0tadteakieaens 2,086.6 16.70 
Australia and Oceania 152.1 1.22 
lo, i ee er 783.2 6.27 
Traditionally, the lion’s share of ex- 


orts on the North American continent 
roes to Canada, and 1948 was no excep- 
tion, the figure being $1,858,467,000. 
This represented a decline from 1947, 


hen exports to Canada exceeded $2 


billion. While Canada has_ erected 
trade barriers to conserve its dollars, 
its decline was relatively not as great 
as that of many other countries. 

Mexico, which took $619,959,000 of 
U. S. goods in 1947, cut the figure to 
$511,441,000 in 1948. Exports to Cen- 
tral America declined from $367,177,- 
000 in 1947 to $279,263,000 in 1948. 
3ermuda and Carribean countries took 
$645,709,000 in 1948, compared with 
$709,756,000 in 1947. 


Imports 


Imports into the United States for 


consumption in 1948 were divided as 
follows: 
Value % of 
$(Million) Total 
North America ...... 2,524.2 35,86 
South America 1,518.9 21.58 
CID oan anaes 1,080.9 15.36 
A re ee are 1,335.0 18.97 
Australia and Oceania 168.5 2.39 
DN, 5.4 natin amare 410.9 5.84 
In South America, Venezuela emerged 
as the No. 1 customer of the United 


States, replacing Argentina and Brazil. 


Here are U. S. exports to the three 
countries for the two years: 
1948 1947 
$ ( Millions) 
WO... ia ia vanendeoos 515.0 425.1 
EE, a view bbs esis 378.3 677.7 
IE aha aueree eke ere 196.4 640.6 


Argentina’s business is in large part 
irrevocably lost, as it has signed an 
agreement with Great Britain which 
commits it to buy 60% of its annual im- 
ports from England, which in return 
will buy a minimum of 300,000 tons of 
meat products annually at 17.5 cents 
per lb. United States companies have 
investments of more than $500 million 
in Argentina. 





Commodity Exports 


The accompanying table shows 1948 
exports and imports by main commod- 
ity groups. Foods were the leading ex- 
port product in 1948, when Uncle Sam 
acted as the world’s granary. Among 


items on the list were 327,503,000 
bushels of wheat, 74,798,000 cwt. of 
flour from United States wheat, and 


836,288,000 Ibs. of milled rice. 

After foreign countries had looked to 
their stomachs, they took a word from 
the wise and invested heavily in ma- 
chinery and tools. Part of these pur- 
chases are concealed under the classi- 
fication of “Iron and steel manufac- 
tures.” Exclusive of this, machinery 
exports were slightly over $2 billion. 

The textile industry had a big export 
vear and the automotive field sold al- 
most $1 billion abroad. 


Trends 


The pattern of imports varied con- 
siderably in 1948 from 1947. The 
United States increased its imports 
from Canada to $1,546,386,000, 42% 
above 1947. It cut its imports from 
Cuba 27% to $374,789,000. Imports 
from Curacao were $123,849,000, 64% 
above 1947. 

Imports from South America gained 
amounting to $1,518,861,000. 
Brazil had a favorable trade balance 
with the United States, cutting its pur- 
chases to $496,390,000 and _ selling 
$513,968,000. Venezuela was the sec- 
ond largest supplier, with $259,702,000 
and Colombia was third, with $236,- 
128,000. 

United States imports from Europe 
increased 38% to reach $1,080,903,000. 
The United Kingdom accounted for 
$280,333,000. 

British Malaya was the largest sin- 


eLat 
26%, 

















QUROPLAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


WHO SUPPLIES THE GOODS 








EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


TRADE OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES WITH U.S. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 











COMMODITY AUTHORIZATIONS THRU MARCH 31 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 








1948 Exports and Imports, by Chief Commodity Groups 

Exports $(000) Imports $(000) 
Pe PE evden dcanceascadectecthweebogne 56,753 RE EE ere ee ey ee er 73,85 
SE ROR nck cade cc cece eseseseteeeenee este SEGRE PD 06 6 Seis coc reece eee cet cceescs 90,4665 
ES EERE ELE ED EEE POET OE 28,007 ee ee Oo ao ntebed enw nan e eke 80,22 
0 OMENS ccc ctencccesteccaeses 1,705,054 Hides and skins, raw, except furs ............... 107,75 
Vegetables and preparations ..............eee08. 155,679 ee ee a ugg cyeee ee noes ie 164,47 
ee EOD coke dnt cndedonescnnectet 113,403 Inedible animal and animal products ............. 78,029 
Rubber, allied gums and manufactures ........... 132,419 Vegetables and preparations ..................-. 60,259 
Tobacco and manufactures .........ccccccecseces SEC SER FUSS SUG FEGPATARIONS 2 oo. ccc ccccccccccccceces 101,71 
er Sn . (| scaeenneeeteceeeeee ee, «= PN ID 6k oc ccc rec cet cececiceswes 59,539 
I a 454,971 Cr re n .  .. dsbiee eveaeecasaws ue 939,69 
Synthetic fibres and manufactures.............. 230,729 Sugar and related products .......cccccccccccess 360,301 
ee eee ete we eei he ntaa ease ee 63,969 ES a eee ee re eee re ee 87,595 
Paper, related products and manufactures ........ 119,261 Rubber and allied gums and manufactures ........ 320,587 
es eet se vbendesoon 492.305 RU a ee ei ee this te ei 150,691 
Petroleum and products ........cccccccccccccees 656,882 Vegetable oils and waxes, inedible ............... 93,116 
Sod ode nacee 6 Kine eons A 58,648 Tobacco and manufactures .................202:: 80,11 
ee ee I egal caer diate & win. watice'hd ate bee-o a 46,133 Ce, SD go conics rd enaeen 6oeon 42,686 
Other non-metallic minerals, inc luding precious SOBER COCR WIMMEOUITGD ccc cc cccccccccssccccccece 45,357 
i Oe cS See wake n et eeCeK eK Sees GEOOOT FUEO GE TOON 6 cic ccccccessecccccccics 171,669 
Iron and steel manufactures ...............-. 211,557 Flax, hemp, and ranie and manufactures ......... 33,860 
Copper and manufactures .......cccccccccccccess 113,052 Other vegetable fibers and manufactures......... 76,37 
Engines, Turbines and parts, RS Peer eee 191,841 RO Ee ee 307,68 
Construction and conveying machinery......... 192,965 I ce ale a tipielial 54,8 
Mining, well and pumping machinery....... 173,161 Silk and manufactures ...........ccseesccevees: 40,28 
Metal-working machinery ................... 157,117 EE CAN een ena eer 152,078 
CERer TRGUSETIO! WORGRIMOTY 2c ccc ccccccccscs 380,639 en CE divas cénccxeen cb ustdnw asia wean 315,729 
NENT eT 86,942 ee A ON na oa ve ebepeades sen 437,70 
Printing and bookbinding machinery........... 44,870 rr i SS os ie cpa a wine ebiee bes ie 417 
Agricultural machinery and implements......... 381,926 Precious and semi-precious stones, imitations and 
Automobiles, parts and accessories.............. 929,294 Cc teens ake eke s ewe wes 149,140 
Aircraft, parts and accessories.................. 153,638 Aluminum and manufactures ............... acces. ES 
ee Se Oi CO. oc cee aches 068 chenw es ea 341,934 eer ree 202,226 
Ee ery rer rrr rrr eee 101,018 Lead and manufactures ............e000.:. ~eicers See 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 190,976 Nickel and manufactures ..............+.. 61,036 
Se Oe . dcp nseecetessetanen need 156,632 Tin EO See 2 Re A RE eee eee ee ee ee ee 135,462 
Industrial chemical i aan eee ae ge ite Bina a 136,517 Agricultural machinery and implements......... 80,977 
Pigments, paints and v: arnishes............. 80,177 Fertilizers and fertilizer materials......... ”- 56,824 

fertilizer materials..... 77,687 Clocks, watches, mechanisms and parts.......... 60,060 


Fertilizers and 





gle supplier in expanded exports from 
Asia, but was pressed closely by India. 
The Philippines came next. 

The Union of South Africa sold the 
United States about one-third of all 
African purchases of $410,895,000. 

The rol] call of import commodities 
shows the United States leaning heav- 
ily on other countries, particularly in 
the Far East, for many of the commod- 
ities which are essential in both peace 
st are rubber, many 


and war In the | 
types of vegetable oil, jute and other 
stocks, copper, tin 


fibers, paper base 


and other metals. 


Ranking of Countries 
W hile 


greatly im recent 


expanded 
years, the relative 
has changed little, 


world trade has 
ranking of countries 
if war casualties be excepted. Ger- 
many, the third largest exporter pre- 
war, and which ranked sixth, 
have dropped out of the picture. Can- 
ada has advanced from fourth to third 
place The United States was and is 
first, United Kingdom second. Austra- 
lia has come from far down in the scale 
to rank sixth. and India is now eighth. 


I, T. O. 


‘The Havana charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, viewed 
some quarters as leading to a super- 
state encroaching upon precious sov- 
rights, is potentially of far- 


Japa 


ereign 


226 


reaching significance,” said American 
Exporter. 

“It was signed by 53 countries on 
March 24, 1948, and has given rise to 
almost as much controversy since then 
at it did in the preparatory commission 
meetings in London and Geneva when 
t was in gestation.” 

The Charter is a complex document 
of 66 closely printed pages which sets 
forth the projected role of the ITO as 
an agency of international collaboration 
in the foreign trade field. The major 
provisions of the Charter may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

Full employment and rising “effec- 
tive’ demand are accepted as necessary} 
conditions for the expansion of inter- 
national trade. Each member country 
recognizes its responsibility for fulfil- 
ment of such conditions by measures 
“appropriate to its political, economic, 
and social institutions.” The Charter 
further recognizes that the development 
of economically retarded countries will 
effectively contribute to international 
prosperity and accepts the possibility 
that tariff and other protection of 
promising infant industries may use- 
fully serve such economic development. 
Members of the Organization agree to 
assist in the development of the eco- 
nomically retarded countries, which in 
turn agree to subject their protectionist 
measures to a considerable measure of 
ITO control. 

All ITO members undertake to nego- 
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tiate most-favored-nation tariff reduc 
tions, which are to operate automatic 
ally to reduce existing margins of tariff 
preferences. Quantitative trade re 
strictions are barred, subject to nu- 
merous exceptions among which bal 
ance-of-payments difficulties on the 
part of individual member countries 
(as appraised by such individual men 
bers) provide the broadest loopholk 
Discriminatory ‘administration of quota 
restrictions is prohibited unless re 
quired in order to support exchange 
controls permitted by the Internationa 
Monetary Fund, or other regulator) 
measures authorized by the ITO. Ex 
port subsidies are to be banned afte 
two years, except that member gover! 
ments retain broad discretionary au 
thority to subsidize exports of primal! 
commodities. State trading enterprise 
are to be required to conduct their ope 
ations in accordance with “commercia 
considerations,” and to negotiate r 
ductions of any artificial margins 
comparable in effect to export or in 
port duties—between the foreign a! 
domestic prices of commodities trad 
by them. Emergency provisions perm 
the withdrawal of tariff reductions « 
other concessions that prove damagin: 


Members further agree to take a 
propriate action to eliminate busine 
practices on the part of their nationa 
(e.g., cartel arrangements) that, aft: 
investigations by the ITO, are prov: 
to have a restrictive effect upon int« 
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Promptness of Latin American Countries in Paying for Imports 


Number of Collections Paid Promptly as a Percentage of Total Number of Collections 
Paid by Individual Latin American Countries, as Reported by Twelve New York City Banks, January to December 1948 


(Collections classified according to the schedule of promptness for each country) 











Country Prompt 
payments 
Argentina 2 Months 
Bolivia | 2 Months 
Brazil... | 6 Weeks 
Chile , 2 Months 
Colombia 7 Weeks 
Costa Rica 2 Months 
Cuba | 3 Weeks 
Dominican Republic 1 Month 
Ecuador 6 Weeks 
Guatemala sane 6 Weeks 
Haiti : nea | 1 Month 
Honduras ‘ 1 Month 
Mexico 1 Month 
“aragua 6 Weeks 
Panama l Month 
sraguay 2% Months 
Peru 2 Months 
Salvador 1 Month 
ruguay 2 Months 
Venezuela 6 Weeks 
British Guiana 6 Weeks 
Dutch Guiana ) Weeks 
French Guiana » Weeks 





All countries 

















1948 
Jan. Feb. March April May June 
40.7 46.0 36.7 31.6 30.9 25.9 
55.5 62.0 72.6 66.9 57.2 61.4 
30.2 25.6 19.4 11.3 7.2 7.1 
42.9 51.6 27.6 10.2 6.3 18.9 
53.9 52.5 46.5 37.1 31.5 14.5 
33.6 36.7 6.3 8.5 9.5 5.4 
78.4 81.5 78.6 76.9 84.6 78.6 
77.8 70.5 79.8 77.7 80.2 78.9 
54.5 61.7 58.3 53.1 50.2 53.0 
55.6 68.2 61.4 68.0 75.7 77.3 
83.2 75.8 | 78.7 85.3 79.5 81.6 
63.6 53.9 48.3 48.9 52.7 50.9 
73.7 77.9 77.6 79.6 80.7 79.6 
78.1 67.8 | 83.1 78.3 71.4 $1.0 
87.9 84.1 86.6 87.7 83.7 82.5 
53.1 2.y | 6.8 11.6 9.1 90 | 
65.9 50.2 | 50.9 i3.3 59.2 | 58.4 
61.5 65.9 DS. 3 57.2 57.7 58.1 
40.4 51.3 17.9 60.2 63.5 8.6 | 
65.8 65.8 69.3 72.4 68.7 73.3 | 
63.7 65.6 76.9 | 69.9 80.5 83.9 
47.9 76.3 60.2 14.8 63.8 37.1 
- - — 100.0 | - | = 1 
9.0 | 60.8 9.2 58.9 | 53.5 50.7 














July August | Sept. Oct Nov. De 

34.2 23.3 24.6 23.9 20.9 30.2 
63.7 58.0 51.6 16.3 45.9 54.9 
2.6 3.7 3.7 4.8 4.7 7.7 
7.2 36.8 40.2 48.9 31.2 61.7 
10.5 12.8 14.1 14.6 11.2 11.1 
6.1 18.7 18.2 24.3 27.2 32.9 
79.9 77.8 75.9 77.9 75.1 79.7 
76.7 72.4 68.6 60.1 60.6 70.0 
53.9 63.4 58.8 42.0 45.0 54.1 
66.3 59.8 64.3 58.4 67.1 66.1 
90.5 | 88.2 87.4 69.3 66.4 80.4 
54.5 51.8 43.0 44.3 45.6 49.7 
80.3 78.4 67.9 72.6 75.9 75.6 
89.1 78.7 71.5 72.8 | 68.6 71.1 
86.8 86.0 85.4 84.1 | 85.4 85.7 
23.5 26.6 31.3 9.7 | 18.1 34.0 
55.0 55.5 52.3 39.9 | 34.5 25.7 
59.7 2.1 55.0 45.6 65.2 54.1 
73.3 61.4 58.4 58.7 51.6 63.0 
68.5 68.0 62.9 66.1 69.1 62.2 
84.9 81.6 91.7 73.1 100.0 78.4 
69.8 78.0 87.7 79.2 | 77.9 66.0 
00.0 - - - - - 

47.6 49.7 49.0 52.5 | 54.7 54.3 
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The Organization is 
convene’ intergovern- 
for the regulation 
commodity markets 


ational trade. 
empowered to 
nental conferences 

certain primary 


vhen natural economic forces fail, or 
threaten to fail, to produce a satisfac- 
tory equilibrium. In all such agree- 


the consuming countries are to 
the pro- 


nents, 
ave a voice equal to that of 
icing countries. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Textile Pro- 


watin-American 
duction. 
Textiles Panamericanos has issued 
is data sheet interpreting the volume 
Latin-American textile production 
showing cotton spindle counts for 
e various countries. 


315. 


316. World Markets for U. S. Drugs 
and Toiletries. 
This analysis of international drug 


ide shows largest potential markets 
r various types of products. Pub- 
hed by Pharmacy International and 
Farmaceutico. 


World Motor 


Census. 


17. 1949 


This report by The American Auto- 
bile and El Automovil Americano 
ws a large gain in motor vehicles 


a road since the last census two years 


Associations 


\merican Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 
St, New York. 





Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, 1 
Park Ave., New York. 


National Council of American Im- 
porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York. 


National Foreign Trade Council, 26 
Beaver St., New York. 


Pan-American Union, 17th and Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 





light face. 

American Clinica, 570 Tth Ave New 

York 18. Published by Panamerican Pub. 

Co Inc Est 1941 Subscription $3 

Type page, 444x6! Published Ist. Forms 

close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, Sworn, 12,000, Rates 

Times l Page le Page 4 Page 
’ $250.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 00.00 130.00 75.00 
12 1R5 00 110.00 65.00 

Color rate, $75: bleed, 10° 

The American Automobile — (Overseas 


Edition), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Published by McGraw-Hill International 
Corp Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Cir- 
ulates to automotive trade and trans- 
port field in Europe Asia, Africa and 
Oceania. Trim size, 8%x11\%4. Type page 
7x10 Published monthly Forms close 
10th of 2nd month prec Agency dis 

ounts 15-2 Paid circulation, 2.980; 
2ross, 15,318, 

Rates based on amount of space used 
in one year—1l1 page, $375: 3 pages, $325 
6 pages, $295; 12 pages, $275; 24 pages 
$235 
Standard red $45: bleed, $35 Ist page 


idditional pages, $20 
For additional data see 


»92_90 


pages 228-5 


Ave., New 
English and 








American Exporter, 386 4th 
York 16, N. Y. Published in 
Spanish by Johnston Export Pub. Co 
Est. 1877. Trim size, 8%x11\%4. Type pags 
7x10 English edition (American Ex- 
porter), issued every month (12 issues) 
in circulation during prec. month; Span- 
ish edition (E] Exportador Americano) 
issued every month (12 issues) in cir- 
culation during prec. month. Forms 
close 20th of 2nd prec. month Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, controlled 


‘Sworn, 32,458 ; 


English, 16,726: Spanish, 15,732. Rates 
per month on annual contract, both edi- 
tions 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4 Page 
3 $600.00 $350.00 $205.00 
520.00 300.00 175.00 
12 460.00 260.00 150.00 
Standard red, $110; all others, $135; 


leed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 224. 
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Industrial, 356 4th 
Published in English 
ind Spanish by Johnston Export Pub. 
Co. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
English edition (American Exporter In- 


American 
Ave., New York 16 


Exporter 





dustrial) issued every month (12 issues) 
in circulation during prec month); 
Spanish edition (El Exportador Amer- 
icano Industrial) issued every month 
(12 issues) in cire ulation during prec. 
month Forms close 20th of 2nd prec 
month Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sworn, 33,832. English 
edition, 17,418; Spanish edition, 16,414. 
Rates per month on annual contract, 
both editions 
Times 1 Page » Page 4% Page 
3 $600.00 $350.00 $205.00 
6 5°0.00 100.00 175.00 
12 160.00 260.00 150.00 
Standard red, $110 all thers $135: 
bleed, 10° 
American ‘Import and Export Bulletin, 
10 Bridge St., New York 4. Published by 
Import Publications, Inc. Est. 1934. Sub- 
se ription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x7 % Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Age ney discounts 10-0 Circulation, 
5,410 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
I $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 10.00 
12 75.00 $5.00 {0.00 
Bleed, 15% 
American-Scandinavian Review, 116 E. 


64th St.. New York 21 Published by 
The American Scandinavian Foundation 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Trim size. 
6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published Mar., 
June, Sept., Dec. Ist Forms close 1 
month prec. Agency discounts, 10-2 
nanan Sworn, 4,000. Rates 
Times oa y 4 Page 1 

1 $ 5.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
3 65.00 37.50 21.50 

| 60.00 35.00 20.00 
American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th 
New York 20, N. Y. Published by The 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2.50: 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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MCGRAW-HILL DIGEST cn wl 


Read by top buying executives in business, science, ee 
engineering and industry throughout the world, except 
in the United States and Canada. Published monthly 
in English, the McGraw-Hill Digest gives you more 
circulation than any other English-language business 


magazine in the international field. 





THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) 
and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


You can reach a new record number of buyers in the 
overseas automotive trade and transport field through 


these publications which are read by YOUR customers 1 Automovil - 
Americano 





the wholesalers of parts and accessory equipment, 





dealers, distributors, retailers, and garage, repair shop 
and service station operators, etc.—in 101 countries 


and territories abroad. 
















health field keep up-to-date by reading 
these magazines. The readers are phar- 
macists, public health officials, hospital 


personnel, laboratory technicians, im- 








THE BUYERS GUIDES 


Before they buy automotive products, industrial and 
onstruction machinery overseas, most accredited 
wholesale distributors, sales agents and importers 
refer to the Buyers Guides. These annual publica- 
tions are a valuable merchandising service for 
YOUR products in overseas markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. LTD. (London) 


\ subsidiary company which publishes and dis- 
tributes McGraw-Hill business, technical and trade 
books, and The Machinist, a weekly magazine 
levoted to the metal-working industry. 


TRADE COUNSELLORS SERVICE 


Loeates advantageous markets, sales agents and dis- 
tributors and assists you on such problems as 
shipping, financing and exchange. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 
and EL FARMACEUTICN > 


Buyers in the overseas drug trade and 


porters and sales representatives. 


nacional Construcci6n. 


irculations 


, LEE GERALD | 
| Pharmacy 
| /atermational 


Fie 














INGENIERIA INTERNASIONAL INDUSTRIA {> 
and INGEN.CRIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION <> 


Latin American buyers and importers of industrial machinery watch for the 
latest developments in YOUR methods, standards and equipment in the pages 
of Ingenieria Internacional Industria. Latin American buyers and importers 
of construction equipment learn how to build it and maintain it by follow- 
ing the development of YOUR products and methods in Ingenieria Inter- 


McGRAW-HILL WORLD NEWS 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration. It is the largest and most experienced 
specialized news service in the world. All its 
staffers, located in principal cities throughout the 
world, are seasoned foreign correspondents — ex- 
perts at ferreting out industrial, scientific, and 
industrial information. It offers advertisers on a 


_ special fee basis, Market Surveys, Movies, Special 


Reports, Picture Procurement, etc, 


MARKET and MEDIA DATA 


Complete information on circulation, markets, edi- 
torial coverage and advertising rates is available 
for all publications. 
~*~ * * 

You can get more detailed information on how 
these publications and services can help you in- 
crease your sales in overseas markets by writing to, 
or calling in, a McGraw-Hill International repre- 
sentative today. 
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ished 25th prec Forms close 10th close Jan. 1. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- Rates—1 page, $150; 2 pages, $275; y 
Agency discounts, 15-2 culation, 4,200. Rates pages, $390; 4 pages, $500. { Y; 
Circulation, Swern, 7,028. Rates 1 Page % Page % Page _ Y 
rime l Page » Page % Page $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 Y 
’ $175.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 Colored Steamship Section—1 page, $150 180) Uy 
& & 75 102.30 60.50 , \% page, $100; 14 pag e, _ $15. L 
148.75 3.9 meas al El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St... Ne g 
El Automovil Americano, Oo WwW i2nd (CA York 18 Publish: ds by McGraw Hi Y 
St New York 18 Published in Spanish International Corp Pr nted in Spanis Y 
by McGraw-Hill International Corp. Ci: —— - Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Circulates G 
culates to automotive trade and trans Effectos de Escritorio, 250 Fifth Ave. drug trade and health field in Lat Y 
port field in Latin-American countri New York 1. Printed in Spanish. Pub- America. Trim size, 84x11%. Type pag y 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 rrim size lished by Adoma Pub. Co, Type page, 7x10. Published month]; Forms cl Y 
8% x11\% Type page 7x10 Published ix10 Published annually, Dec Forms 15th of 2nd month prec Agency d 
monthly. Fort close 15th of 2nd month Close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. counts, 15-2 
pre Agency d int l Circula Circulation, 4,926; gross, 5,100. Whole- Circulation, 8,586; gross, 10,785. Ret 
tior 16,103 gro 1,060 salers and deale rs, 4,800; others, 157. pharmacies and drug stores, 5,414; dr y Y 
Rates based on pace u ed in one year Rates L page, $185; 72 page, $100; 4 and cosmeti« wholesalers, 253: w he / 
l pas $375 } pages, $3 6 page page, $65 . sale and retail combined, 331; mfrs. a y 
$295 is pages, $275 4 pages, $235 Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% laboratories oe importers and 
S dard re< -; bleed. $35: 1 age ey —— agents, 666; others, 1,036 
ad iit tot Hy $20 silt ——— Elaboraciones y Envases, 309 W. Jack- Rates—l page, $36 $ 
For additional data see pages 228-9. son Blvd., Chicago 6. Published in Span- pages, $270; 12 p: pa 
ish by Canterbury Press. Est. 1940. Con- $295: 24 pages, $210: ‘ n 1 pas 
Rebidas, 309 W Jackson Blvd., Chicago trolled. Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, $420. | 
: Pub hed in Spanish by Canterbury $4 x6%.. Published bi-monthly, Jan. Standard red. $45: bleed, $35, Ist 
Pr Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim size, Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, additional pages, $20 
»>% x8 ‘lype page 14 x6% Published 15-2 Rates ' . : . 7 For additional data see paces ‘ Yj 
bi-monthly Jan Forms clos¢ Ist pre rimes 1 Page > Page 3 | age mas . 
Agency discount ! Rates l $180 +4 $110.00 $ 75.00 La Farmacia Moderna, 309 W. Jack 
rime l Page Page , Page £90.00 o ++ 07.00 Bivd., Chicago 6. Published by Cant 
! $180 $110.00 $ 75.00 Sta lar Sere PV." 0V.0U bury Press. Est. 1945. Controlled. 1 
i 65.00 100.00 67.00 Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% page, 10%4x14 Published Ist Fo 
1o0.00 PU.00 6U.UU > ae Ses -- se eal ‘iose 2U A we c sc s 5-2 tat 
Standard red, $50: bleed, 10 El Embotellador, 80 Broad St., New * ee ee ditions—-1. page, $490 
York 4, N. Y. Published by Keller Pub- pages. $455: 12 pages, $420 is 
Bebidas Annual Handbook and Directory lishing “Oo Est. 1946. Subscription, $1. Standard red, $70: ble ed, 10%. 
now published a ith issue of Bebidas rrim size, 8%x11% Type page 7x10 oma mene 
anes Published quartersy, Jan Ist Forms 
Beverages, 309 W jackson Blivd., Chi- close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
cago 6. Published by Canterbury Press Tin ulation Sworn, “> Rates 
P 14 Controllec T Tv. age imes l age 1. ge 1 are 
rt Publ hed bi — ents I ne P ta 1 $200.00 $12 sdb $15 00 Guia and World's Business (printed 
oti prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates t 160.00 100.00 55.00 Spanish and English—2 — Gu 
rime l Page Pag 4 Page . ——$$__—_—_—_—_—— and World's Business), 423 E. 54th 5 
, $180.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 Equipo Agricola Ee ‘Industrial, M. & M. New York 22. Published by J Bi. Sitter 
6 165.01 00.00 67.00 Bidg., Houston, Tex. Printed in Spanish & Sons, Inc. Est. e 1904, rrim 8s 
] 0.00 10. Of 60.00 Published by Tunnell-Webb Publica- 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10 tions, Inc. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type Forms close Ist prec. Agency discount 
- page, 7% x10, Published quarterly 15-2 
Forms close Dec., Mar., June, Sept. 15th Circulation of Guia, 15,029; e« y 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 16,166; World's Susiness, 15,030; 2 
Sworn, 5,000. tates 16,150; combined editions, 30,0590; er: 
Caminos y Calles rinted in Spanish) Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 32,316. Rates 
W Maple St icago 10 Published l $200.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 ONE EDITION 
by Gillette Pub. Ce Ist. 1941. Trim size 1 180.00 110.00 37.50 Times l Pages % Page % Page 
S44 xll\% Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Standard color, 25%: bleed, 10%. 1 $280.00 $170.00 $100 
Forn clo 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 — — —_—_—_____- ST 6 260.00 150.00 90.' 
Cireculk ition April 1949, 10,324; gross, E xport Buyer, 82 Beaver St... New York 12 245.00 45.00 85 
12,000. Public officials, 2,861; engineers ) Published by Commodity Research BOTH EDITIONS 
and contractor 5,664; others, 1,619 Bureau, Inc. Est. 1947. Controlled. Type (Guia and World's Business) 
Rate Less thar it pages, per page, page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms closes Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$420 i page $390 S page $345; 12 20th Agency discounts 15-0 Circula- 3 $520.00 $300.00 $180 
page $320; 24 page $260 tion, 15,000 Rates 4 490.00 290.00 170 
Standard red, yellow, green or blue, $75 Times l Page % Page % Page 12 440.00 945.00 145 
bleed, $60 l 235.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 Standard color, $60 per page per edit 
For additional data see page 219. 6 198.00 117.00 68.00 bleed, $30 
- 12 178.00 104.00 60.00 = 
Caminos y Calles Catalog and Reference Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% La Hacienda, 20 Vesey St., Ne w Y 
Data Issue, W. Maple St., ‘ hicago 10 ere a ggg ep ———- City 7. Published by La Hacienda ‘ 
Published by Gillette Pub Co First Export Catalog File, 165 Broadway, New Inc., in Spanish and Portuguese E 
editior 147 Trim size Ss 4x11 : Type York 6 Printed ir E nglish and Spanish 1905. Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8 
page, 7x10. Publis} ed annually. Agency Publishe d by Foreign &. rades Bureau 11%. Type page, 7x10. Publishe a 
ai Ane Circulation Sworn, Controlled ‘Type page, 8%x11l. Published Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
11,700, ; ; Feb. and Sept Forms close June and (Circulation, Swern, 26,304. Rates—b: Th 
Rate page $170 + page $100; 8 Dex 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- editions ue 
pace $8 10 pages, $75 . ulation (P.O. receipt), 7,510. Rate s—4 Times l Page % Page % Pa Wo 
: pases, $785; 6 pages $1 130; 8 pages, l $408.00 $124 othe 
Catalogo Azsucarere, El, Ww. aoe St $1,490 15¢ discount for inserts @ ’ 274 00 "909 00 11 "4 
New York 19. Published by M Palmer. - _ — _ 4 4 199 ; 
Est 1020 / atrolied Tri nine x12 12 340.00 192.00 102 
Type pase x1 Publ A lt Tune 1 180) @ Standard red, $80: bleed, 10% 
Forn close May Agency discount - ego “ae - F . 
7 Circulatiol 9 Rate 1 page, Hitchcock s Export Sales atalogs, 2: 
$24 ™ : i page Tait g Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vessey St., Willow St., Wheaton, Ill. Controlled. P 
pace ec ‘ aa 1 : . New York 7. Published by Thos. Ashwell lished annually in three editions. E! 
Standard d bleed, 1 & Co. Est os Subscription, $5. Type lish edition, Industrial Reference, d 
page, 7x10 P lished Monday. Forms tributed Nov.-Dec. Final closing 4d 
Commercial America, ith St near close Mang Agency discounts, 15-2 Oct. 1. Inserts: Oct. 15. Latin Ameri 
Spruce Philadelphia 1 Published in Circulation, 4,421; gross, 4,926. M: anu editions, Avisador Tecnico (Spani 
Spanish and English by The Commercial facturers, 2,187; export merchants, 837 and Indice Tecnico (Portuguese), 4d 
Museun Est 1894 Controlled rrim Others, 1,465. Rates tributed April. Final closing date F 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- Pim | Page 6 Page % Page 15. Inserts: March 15. Trim size, 8%» 
lished 15th pre Forn closé Oth of l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 Type page, 7x10. Agency discount, l 
nd month pr Agency discounts, 15-2 13 130.00 70.00 50.00 Circulation, English editions, 17,' 
Circulation Sworn, 14,500, Rates for “6 115.00 65.00 £5.00 Latin American editions, 12,000, (Sp 
mbined English and Spanish editions Color, $40; bleed, 10 ish, 7,800—Portugues¢ $,200). 
Times Page Page “ Page - Rates per page—English editio! 
, < ‘ $180.06 $120.00 Exporters’ Digest and International page, $480: 2 pages, $460: 4 pages, $4 
‘ en 110.00 74 Trade Review, 170 Broadway, New York 6 pages, $420; 8 pages, $400: 10 pag 
' oO OO 100 0 67.50 7. Published by American Foreign Credit $380: 12 pages, $350: 16 pages, $330. 7 
Underwriters Corp. Est. 1926. Subscrip- Latin American editions have the sa 
El Comprador para Bancos, 55 W i2nd tion $5 rim size, 8%x1ll%. Type pags rate, except that prices include bot} 
St.. New York 18. Published by Brav- 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Spanish and Portuguese volumes 
man Pub. ¢ Subscriptioer $5 Type Agency discounts, 15-0 books) ; 
page 7x10 Put hed April and Oct Circulation, 6,023 Paid, 4,253; con - 
Agency discounts, 1 Circulation, 5,006 trolled, 1,505 Rates El Hospital, 570 7th Ave., New York 
Rates rimes 1 Page % Page % Page Published by Panamerican Publish - 
\rimes Page Pag Page l $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 Co Est. 1945 Subscription, $2 
1 $1 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 6 130.00 70.00 10.00 size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10. P 
2 0.06 160.00 120.0 12 120.00 65.00 25.00 lished ist prec Forms close 20th i 
— : - . Bleed ' prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta. P, Cus tion, Sworn, 3,500. Rates- 
tom House, New York 4 Published by Exporters’ Encyclopedia, 20 Vesey St., Times 1 Page % Page “% P: 
Import Publications, Inc. Est. 186 Sub- New York 7, N. Y. Published by Thomas 1 $190.00 $114.00 $ 60 
scription, $25—includes Monthly Amer Ashwell _& Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 6 150.00 90.00 48 
ican Import & at _Bulletir Trim tion $25 Type page, 4x7 Pub. Jan 12 135.00 81.00 43 
size, 6x9. Type page, 54x7% Forms Forms close Oct. Agency discounts, none Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 
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EXPORT 
MANAGERS 


who sell to textile mills 


know the dominant position held by the tex- 
tile industry in Latin-America. Those who have 
travelled there in recent years also know the 
very large following enjoyed by the Spanish- 
language textile journal 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 


More than 100 U. S. firms which supply textile machinery, mill supplies, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, motors, fans, lubricants, etc., advertise regularly in 
this influential business journal which is read in every worthwhile textile mill 
in Mexico, Cuba, Central & South America. It is an astonishingly well- 
written magazine, beautifully presented and priced surprisingly low. If you 
sell to Latin-American textile mills, or plan to, and have not seen Textiles 



















North American machinery and all that 
goes with the original equipment from 
power plant to bobbin board is charac- 
teristic of modern Latin-American mills 
such as Castelar §$/A (above) in Buenos 
Aires and the Hirmas mill (below) in 
Santiago de Chile. 





Panamericanos, please write for a sample copy. 





The Childrens Hospital in Mexico and The 
Workers Hospital in Lima, like hundreds of 
others in Latin America, are run on the 
“American Plan.” 











publishers of Spanish language 
technical & scientific journals 
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PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 SEVENTH AVE. (Cor. 41st St.) 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














EXPORT SALES 
or PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


ano HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


have a direct correlation to the prestige abroad 
of North American medical practice and hospital 
management. 


In Latin America, doctors follow the progress of Amer- 
ican medicine through month-by-month reports in America 
Clinica, the most widely read Spanish-language medical 
journal. Hospital administrators study newest manage- 
ment techniques and equipment developments as they are 
published in El Hospital. Against these impressive edi- 
torial backgrounds, market-wise exporters present their 
products to an attentive audience, with an effectiveness 
and economy unequalled by any other method. 
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El Indicader Mercantil, ) W. 42nd St 
New York 18. Printed in Spanish. Est 
1912 Trim size 9x12 Type page 
7%x10% Published bi-monthly, Jan 
Feb Forms clos¢ Oth of ist month. 
Agency discounts 15-0 
Circulation, Mar 1949, 7,766; gross 
200. Retailers 6 jobbers 2.056 
others, 1,784 Rat consecutive inser 
tions 
Times | Page Pag Pag 
l $2 ih £1270.0 = 65.00 
3 195.00 105.00 55.00 
h TRS 100.0 0 00 
f r $8 } 
La Industria Azucarera, 67 W. 44t! 
New York X ‘rinted ir Ens ! j 
Spanish Est tf Controll I ‘ 
page, 7x10. Pul ! it ! nth! A t 
al ount i (-irculat n 0 
Ra 
Time ra Pag ,; Pag 
I $25 ; 0 $9 
r on 
indard 1 


Ingenteria Internacional Construccion, 
mo W t2nd St New Yor Ls Pub hed 
! McGraw -H nternationa Cor} 
i'r ted - iT } ( r ] it 
to e! . nd t in Lat 
Ameri Sut r t ‘ rrin Zz 
S%x1ll\ [Type |] x Published 
month Fort e 4 of nd r 
montl \ ne discount 16-2 
Circu t 9.231 10,625 Er 
" a1 
nate Da l 
tir na " t nm ar 
genieria Inte Le 
thar l pa 34 $4 t L 
$320; 12 pages, $29 18 ‘ $ 24 
page $ } 
" ard ; 


Ingenicria 
W 42nd 


Industria, 


ublished 


Internacional 
vy Yor} 


+ 


S i 








H Internatior Corp. Prints 
ist Est. 1919. Circulates to « 
ind ] Latin Ameri 
Subscript $ ! Ze 5 xl1l%& 
Type pa Put hed I 
Forn cl t! f nd 1 pr AL 
discount ] 
Cir lation, 12.180: er 13,883. Mfr 
§ O68 ’ eftir ' he. 
electr ! t I 
at } RF T 
hop und 1 t 
1,438 dist 
x vt ! bt 1,144 
Rate i | ice mn Ir 
eria Inter Industria Ing 
eria Int na ! Constr r l 
$400 t page $ l : $ io bs 
pages $275 ; I . 
Standard red, $4 I 2 * 
additional pas $ 
International America, Ww ‘2nd S 
New or} 18 ) | ! Ind ria 
World Trade Put Est 4¢ rrir z 
9x12. Type pags ‘ x1 Published t 
month! Tar or clos tl ae 
month Awe \ d int Cir 
lation, Aug 1948 10,208; er 10,868 
Rate ‘ .¥ a¢ hha ‘ ¥ erti ¥ 
| 1 Pag Page 7 Pa 
£ r < ¢ 8 
6 ‘ 
Color. $8 } ’ 
Latin American Construction Buyers 
Guide, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 
Published by McGraw-Hill International 
Corp Printed t Spanist Est 193 
Advertising ivallable niy t idvertiser 
using 1% r more page per year f 
display in either Ingenieria Interna r 


i r 
genieria Interna 


al Construccion or In 
cional Industria Forms closé May 1 
Trim size, 8%4x11\% Type age 7x10 
Agency discounts 15-2 

Rates- leaf (back and front of 
sheet), $200; additional leaves, $175 per 
leaf These rates based on advertisers 
furnishing their own inserts or provid- 
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the 
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ing 
rial 


If the publishers provide composition, an 
additional net : 


leaf 
of 


the 
side 





publishers 
ly for 


with complete 
photo-litho 


mate- 
reproduction. 


charge of $35 per side of 
is made. Standard red, $45 per 
leaf 8-page (4 leaves) insert 


furnished by advertiser, $700; 16 pages, 


$1,325. 
pages of 
ina l2 


If contract is cancelled before 1% 


advertising have been run with- 


month period in either Ingenieria 


Internacional Construccion or Ingenieria 
Internacional Industria, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $345 per leaf ex- 
lusive of composition charge, with pro- 
portionate reduction for multiple leaves 
Charge for bleed on photo-litho leaves 
produced by publisher, $16 per side of 
eaf 
Fo fitio li data see pages ee. oe 

Latin American Industrial Buyers Guide. 
Rate ind specifications ime as Latin 
American Construction Buyers Guide 
I nted r panis! 











™M de Ingenteria Sanitaria, Ww 
Ma Pa igo 10. Published by Gil 
te Publi g « Es 1944. Trim size 
St4xll\% Type page 7x10 Published 
nnua Agency d ounts, none 
Circulatior {7 edition, 3,901; gross 
1500, Pub oft i 865 engineer 
* +? ) ‘ 
Lee $ i $19 
: t é $17 
< } oY : } ed 1 
MeGraw-Hill Digest, Ww 42nd St 
New Yor 8 N y Published by M 
rraw-H International Cory] Est. 1946 
I > ] ! Z ex7%&% Ty! 
x6 Published 15th month pre 
, int, Forr ose 14t} ‘ 
d pre month if ymposition ré 
| é for comp plate \z a 
‘ nt 1 
Circula 16,834; ea 26,974. | 
pa 6 St ownel! ner per itil 
de ur ; } } f the 3 1.237 
rime l Page 
] $57 tit} 
1 450.0 
$ 4 0 
ndard $7 bleed 1¢ fu 
swe OF ' 
} add ‘ , 8.9 
— rD 
cA 
—_ 
El Mundo Azuecarero, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19 Published by Mona Palmer 
Prit d i Spanish and Portuguese, Est 
rir ze, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 
Put hed th Forms close ist prec 
\ ncy i unts, 15-2 
irculat 4,693; gross, 4,140; Suga 
& wners, 306; managers, engi 
neer supt 125: chemists, 836; others 
RR Ra 
rin 1 Pas Page \% Page 
1 s°40 £180.00 $140.00 
7 : 10. 100.00 
1 160 10.00 60.00 
Standard red, 7th and 13th inser- 
ions are for space in El Catalogo Azu 
Office Equipment Exporter, 270 Madisor 
Ave New York 16. Published by Office 
Pul Ine Est 1946. Controlled. Trin 
‘ «x8. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
Fa For close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 
nt f culatior 7,600 tates 
" $ page, $100: % page, $50 
Sta lard r $4i bleed ym request 
‘ “i Madi Ave... New Yorl 
6. Published by Offic Publications Co 
Est. 1940. Type pag $144x7. Published 
Ay l. Forms « e Feb. 10. Agency dis- 
int, 15 Circulatior 8.500. Rates 
l page, $2 page, $100; 4 page, $5 
Color, $4! 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printed in 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 
Ohio. Published by Gardner Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1940. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
144x6 ¥ Published March, June Sept. 


and Dec 
discounts 
See cl 


Mecanico 


Forms close 1 mo. prec. 
15-2 

rceulation 
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Agency 
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include 


under 
Rates 


Taller 
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co Moderno H 
1 Page % Page lis 
$220.00 $120.00 la 
200.00 110.00 a 
180.00 100.00 Ar 


bleed, $2 } 


zatin-American edit 









printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave, g 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by °§ 
Hygiene, Inc. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim I 
size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4x77%. Put § 
lished 12th Forms close list prece g $ 
month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir : Ss 
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Farm Markets 


(See also Farm Operating Equipment) 





The rapid mechanization of farms in 
recent years has captured the attention 
of many industrial advertisers, who dis- 
covered that their products could be 
used, with or without adaptation, by the 
agriculturist as well as the factory. 

Industry used about 50 million h.p. in 
1939, and it is believed that the coun- 
try’s 5,859,000 farms boast about this 
much at present. There are, however, 
only 255,000 manufacturing plants in 
the United States and reaching the 
larger number of farms requires care- 
ful scrutiny of distribution and service 
facilities as weH as the attitude of the 
ultimate user of a machine 

In 1945, the last year, land 
and buildings on farms were valued at 
$46 billion, while implements and ma- 
chinery were worth $5 billion. 


census 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated total farmers at 
$130,325 million on Jan. 1, 1949. They 
were divided as follows: 


assets of 


Physical: Real $66,900 mil- 
lion; livestock, $14,600 million; machin- 
ery and motor vehicles, $12,000 million; 
crops in storage, $8,500 million; house- 
hold equipment, $6,000 million. 


estate, 


Financial: and 
$15,200 million; U. S. savings 
$5,000 million; investment 


tives, $2,125 million. 


Deposits currency, 
bonds, 


In co-opera- 


Farm Income 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings at $31,018,703,000 in 1948. This 


sum was divided as follows by states 
and regions: 
% of 
$ (000) U.S. 
New England 789,715 2.55 
Maine ; 191,417 62 
New Hampshire.... 67,443 22 
Vermont 125,266 40 
Massachusetts 207,471 .67 
Rhode Island 23,594 .08 
Connecticut 174,524 .56 
Middle Atlantic 2 096,435 6.76 
New York 946,521 3.05 
New Jersey 313,407 1.01 
Pennsylvania 836,507 2.70 


E. N. 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Central 


1,025,212 
1,051,393 
1,835,897 5.92 

731,602 2.36 


.1,145,842 3.69 


5,789,946 18.66 
> 
» 
; 


3.39 


W. N. Central ....8,538,614 27.53 
Minnesota 1,356,883 4.37 
Iowa . «+ 2,954,733 7.59 
Missouri 1,196,733 3.86 
North Dakota 726,061 2.34 
South Dakota.. .. 645,240 2.08 
Nebraska . .1,060,901 3.42 
Kansas .1,198,063 3.86 


234 


South Atlantic........ 2,889,655 9.32 
Delaware ....c.cc- 106,352 4 
eee 246,558 19 
WE bowetia eek 448,265 1.45 
West Virginia...... 115,748 oT 
North Carolina..... 759,670 2.45 
South Carolina..... 334,983 1.08 
PE, ove cawce ees 537,633 1.73 
ee 340,446 1.10 

i is SRE Ss knee cass 2,063,591 6.65 
eee 577,930 1.86 
Tennessee ......... 502,959 1.62 
PE: din. civ eice Wee 434,750 1.40 
ou eee 547,952 1.77 

We Be COMBTRL. ccwcces 3,599,353 11.60 
EE sane Wake 576,819 1.86 
Dn. -i.5 os pecs 363,161 1.17 
TRUER ccccecees 706,359 2.28 
BORE 66s Ch dmewewes 1,953,014 6.30 

SSP ee 2.036.543 6.57 
eer 413,851 1.33 
a eas 6 ered 364,540 1.18 
oicend nian 150,660 49 
Serr 512,718 1.65 
New Mexico........ 176,593 57 
NS ee 208,743 .67 
Utah - 164,360 .53 
ee 45,078 15 


BERS FS 3,214,851 10.36 
607,186 1.96 
400,026 1.29 
7.12 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


2.207.639 


In recent years, livestock has brought 
the farmer a slightly larger return 
than crops and 1948 was no exception. 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that livestock and its products 
accounted for a revenue of $17,424,859,- 
000; crops, $13,593,844,000. 


Farm Population 


The 1945 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported farm population of 23,558,488 
on Jan. 1, 1945. While 1940 census fig- 
ures are not exactly comparable, the 
new census indicates a loss of about 6.5 
million farm population in the five 
years. 


The Bureau of the Census estimated 
farm population at 27.8 million in 1949. 


The average number of persons per 
farm dwelling in 1945 was 3.76, also a 
decline from 1940. The number over 14 
years of age was 16,045,550 and under 
14, 7,512,938. 

The number of farm operators in 
1945 was 5,169,954, compared with 5,- 
377,728 in 1940. White operators de- 
clined from 5,377,728 in 1940 to 5,169,- 
954 in 1945, while non-white fell from 
719,071 to 689,215. 
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Number of Farms 


While the number of farms declined 
from 6,096,799 in 1940 to 5,859,169 in 


1945, land in farms 


1,060,852,000 to 


increased 
1,141,615,000 


from 
acres. 


Average size of farms increased from 


174.0 to 194.8 acres. 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of farms and average acreage by 


states: 


New England........ 
Maine 
New Hampshire..... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island...... 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic..... : 
2. SA 
New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania ..... 

Great Lakes........ 
ee 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
EY watiarwkea ns 


West North Central... 
Minnesota 
DEE tic weegweea wae 
Missouri 
North Dakota....... 
South Dakota ...... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic...... 
Delaware 
Maryland 
OE 2 rr 
Virginia 
West Virginia.... 
North Carolina.... 
South Carolina...... 
EE v6 <.cxnateiae 


Florida 


East South Central... 
Kentucky 
(re 
EN 6 wi RiahawodnX 
Mississippi 


West South Central... 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 





No. of 
Farms 
(000) 
150 
42 

19 

26 

37 

4 


99 


30 


September 15, 1949 


Acres 
Per 
Farm 


109 


761 
1,671 
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COE 66cas cneaen en 3 1,802 
FARM FACILITIES AND MACHINERY IN 1945 
ee ee Ere oe 282 254 
Washington ........ 80 209 % with % with % with % with % with % with 
. CO 5 ca Sea 63 313 Running Elec- %with Tele- Motor Trac- <Auto- 
California .......... 139 252 Water tricity Radios phone Trucks tors mobiles 
i Ee es pe aR 5 59 195 New England ..... ikaw ee 78 87 63 40 " 72 
, , Maine 26.060: Bite 6 caecal 65 84 54 36 31 bo 
. New Hampshire ..... 72 83 88 63 10) 29 70 

he most significant change revealed nai age ae 90 70 on 55 39 oF 65 

statistics on size of farms in 1944 eens ; ee iia nee wn 

he large decrease in the number Massachusetts ....... - ne " o 1s a a 

— ; way . Rhode Island ... .. 80 87 91 bo o9 43 84 

nedium size farms. The acreage in ; on a9 eq 49 77 52 7 83 
ese farms was usually absorbed by COBRSCTICNE. .. es gh Te = r 
her farms, the result being a large Middle Atlantic .. «5g <9 BF 17 re 50 80 
rease in the number of farms of 180 es OR a =e 89 88 oo 9 59 80 
nae sect New Jersey .......-. 82 91 93 53 62 56 81 
S Consolidation of farms has been most Pennsylvania ........ 54 74 83 40 28 17 80 
frequent in areas best suited for me- : 
anical equipment, such as the West Great Lakes ........... 36 71 86 51 23 57 84 
North Central and East North Central ee a 75 85 51 18 50 84 
states. Indiana eee 3 70 S4 55 20 51 83 
Illinois . nage mac. an 59 86 61 26 65 84 
Mechanization i ee ee 82 88 39 21 55 85 
Mechanization of farms has not only Wisconsin .......-.-. . m es ” = - ” 
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] Minnesota ....eeeeeee é ‘ 
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iern tractors are built with power 
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gearing and shafting which give the 
power both at the belt and draw- 
Thus tractors are equally useful 


Bureau of the Census. 
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for ploughing, and for driving a con- 
crete mixer, for instanee. 

Bringing electricity to the farm com- 
pletes the cycle. More than 200 uses 
have been found for electricity on the 
farm. Milk coolers yield dividends to 
the dairy farmer in the form of higher 
prices. Electrical poultry equipment 
is a must for the poultry specialist. 

Industrial advertisers have long been 
familiar with these facts, and many of 
them have adapted old machines or 
developed new ones for the mechanical 
age on the farm. Perhaps the classic 
example is the case of the manufacturer 
whe developed a low-cost welding ma- 
chine for the farm market, and famili- 
arized the skeptical prospect with its 
use at welding clinics in dealers’ stores. 


Poultry Products 


Poultry and eggs breught farmers 
more than $3 billion in 1948, and the 
nation’s packers and processers of poul- 
try products did a $350,000,000 busi- 


ness. Poultry products are the third 
largest source of American farm 
income. 

Year in and year out on 90% of 
America’s 6,010,522 farms, chickens 
are raised at the rate of 400,000,000 


annually. This figure varies slightly 
up or down from season to season. 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, there were 416,100,000 
laying hens and potential layers on 
farms on Jan. 1, 1949, of which 32,- 
900,000 were pullets which had net yet 
reached laying age. 

The nation’s laying flocks produced 
an average of 130 eggs per bird in 1948, 
compared with a previous high of 127 
in 1947. Tetal production last year 
was 55,500,000,000 eggs, compared with 
37,400,000,000 a decade earlier, and a 
wartime peak in 1944 of 58,500,000,000. 

The 


American public ate 386 eggs 


per capita in 1948, compared with 379 
in 1947 and 374 in 1946. In 1941 con- 


sumers used only 311 eggs per capita 
annually. The consuming public also 
ate 23 pounds of chicken meat per 
capita last year, against 20.5 pounds in 


1941, 

Over 90% of all the chicks hatched 
in this country are now produced by 
commercial or breeder hatcheries 


There are 9,341 such hatcheries in the 
United States, according to latest Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics figures, 
and they operated incubators having an 
aggregate hatching capacity of 55,847,- 
000 eggs, compared with a total com- 


mercial incubating capacity in this 
country of 397,376,000 eggs a decade 
earlier. 


Preliminary estimates by USDA in- 
dicate that these hatcheries produced 
1,262,465,000 chicks last year. During 
the first four months of 1949 commer- 
cial chick production totalled 811,047,- 
000, an increase of 25% over the 1948 
period. 

The 5,000,000 odd farmers who raise 
chickens constitute a great potential 
market for feed, poultry supplies, equip- 
ment, medication products and various 
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specialty items. For example, a recent 
Census Bureau release reveals that 22,- 
298,000 tons of prepared feeds were 
shipped in 1947. Of this total, 18,- 
678,000 tons were specifically identified 
as to type, and 58% was poultry feed. 

Farmers buy a heavy percentage of 
their feed, supplies and equipment 
from the hatcheries which sell them 
their chicks, and most hatchery oper- 
ators have found it highly profitable 
from a goodwill as well as a monetary 
standpoint to handle such products. 

A survey conducted recently by State 
Poultry Association of Indiana revealed 


that 90% of the hatcheries in the 
northern part of that state handle 
feed, supplies and equipment. Similar 


conditions prevail through virtually all 
of the important poultry producing 
states. 

Most lucrative hatchery sidelines, the 
Indiana survey revealed, were feed, 
poultry and farm equipment and sup- 
plies, prefabricated farm buildings, 
hatching eggs and electrical appliances, 
in that order. 


[Following is a list of general farm papers 

which are members of the ABC. Circulation 

figures are net paid averages for the six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


© APA, 


American Agriculturist, P Box 514 
Ithaca, N Y Published American 


oO. 
by 


Agriculturist, Inc. Est. 1842. Type page 
9%x13. Published lst and 3rd Saturdays 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis 
ounts, 15 Circulation, 208,207. Rates 
1 page, $1,274; fractions, pro rata. 

Arizona Farmer, 836 N. Central Ave 
Phoenix 7. Published by Arizena Farmer 
Ine Est 1922 Subscription, $1 Type 
page 4x13! Published every other 
Saturday Forms close 15 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
12,020. Rates—22c per line 


© 


Arkansas Farmer, 1303 W. Capitol Ave 


Little Rock 4. Published by T. J. Ander- 
son Est. 1898. Subscription, 50« Type 
page, 9x13 Published Ist Forms 
close ist pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 55,803. Rates—1l page 
$529.20: fraction, pro rata 


@ APA 


California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco Published by The California 
Farmer. Est. 1854. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 91%x13% Published every other 
week. Forms < 20 davs prec. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 129,153. 
Rates—$1.45 per line 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka 


Kan Pub- 
lished by Capper Pubs., Inc Est. 1899 
Subscription $1 Type page, 9%x12h. 
Published 8th to 25th prec. Forms close 
15th 2nd pre Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1,326,479. tates 1 page 
$4,200; fractions, pro rata 

For additional data see page 


} . 
lose 


© 


Capper’s Weekly, 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kan Published by Capper Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1875. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
page, 16% x20. Published Saturday. Forms 
close 9 days prec Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 389,258. Rates—7 to 
599 lines, $1.50; 600 to 799 lines, $1.35: 
800 to $99 lines, $1.25: 1,000 lines or 
more, $1.15 
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@ 


Country Gentleman, Independence §S 
Philadelphia 5. Published by The Curtis 





Pub. Co. Est. 1831. Subscription, two 
years, $1. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub. 
lished last Wednesday of month pr 

date of issue. Forms close 20th 2nd pr 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 

2,328,421. tates—l1 page, $6,500; fra-- 
tions, pro rata. 

The Dakota Farmer, 1216 S. Main & 


Aberdeen, S. D. Published by the Bu 
nell Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 9x14. Published 1st and 3rd Sat- * 
urday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 100,4™, 
Rates—1 page, $705.60; fractions, | 


rata 


3306 Main St., Dallas 
2, Tex Published by Texas Farm & 
Ranch Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, ™ 
50c. Type page, 9%x12%. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 339,944. Rates—1l1 page, 
$1,350; % page, $700; % page, $350. 


© AP 


The Farmer, 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul 2 
Minn. Published by Webb Pub. Co. Est. in 
1882. Subscription, $1. Type page, 9%x1l4 
Published ist and 3rd Saturday. Forms 
close 15 days prec Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 261,111. Rates—1 page 
$1,646; fractions, pro rata. 





Farm and Ranch, 





o m |. 


The Farmer-Stockman, 500 N. Broadway 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. Published by 
Oklahoma Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 9%x1l3%. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 279,471. Rates—1l1 page 
$1,330: fractions, pro rata. 


o , 


Farm Journal, Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Published by Farm Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1877. Subscription, tw 
vears, $1. Type page, 7%,x10%. Published 
monthly. Forms close 40 days pr 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
2.706.313. Rates—l1 page, $6,600; frac- 
tions, pro rata 


= 





Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 

nati 10, O. Published by Automotive Di- 

gest Pub. Corp. Est. 1946. Subscription 1, 
$2. Type page, 8x11%. Published quar- 

terly, Mar. 15. Forms close 75 days prec 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 

156,157. Rates—1 page, $975; page, 

$520: & $350 


page 


AP 


Atkinson, Wis 


® 


Heoard’s Dairyman, Fort 


Published by W D. Hoard & Sons 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $1 Type page 
91%,x13. Published 10th and 25th. Forms 
close 25 days prec Agency discounts 
204,185. Rates—1 nage 


15-2. Circulation 
$1,740: % page, $873.60; 4% page, $436.80 


® ARK, 


Idaho Farmer, Review Blde.. Spokane 5 

Wash. Published by Cowles Pub. Co st 

1895. Subscription, $1. Tyne page, 2X 

13% Published 1st and 3rd Thursday 

Forms close 13 days prec. Agency (!s- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 38,727. Rates 
1 page, $232.64: fractions, pro rat 


® 


Kansas City Star-Weekly., Kansas 


17, Mo. Published by Kansas City tar 
Co. Est. 18890. Subscription, 50c ype 
page, 16%x22. Published Wednes(ay 
Forms close Monday Agency disco ts 
15-0. Circulation. 432.725. Rates, 3 i 


tions—1 page, $3,252.48: % page, $1,62".24 
% page, $914.76 
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* 


Contains 65.8% of Land 
4, Suitable for Cultivation 


* Produces 65% of All Grain 


7 


54% of All Dairy Income 


+. 


76% of Livestock Income 


* 


51% of Poultry Income 


No wonder— 


1949 Income, Average 





Capper’s Farmer Family: 


$11,500 


1949 Income, Average 


U. S. Farm Family: 
; $6,974 








MID-AMERICA 





' 
} 
| 


RICHEST FARM MARKET 


tv Te Wolf 














a another 


of the Big 10 
CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Mid-America is the best farm market on earth. 1, Largest rural publisher in 
Here are the biggest farms, the richest soil. America. 
Here are the highest farm incomes—and of 2. Richest farm market in the 
late they’re higher than ever! Only fifteen world. 
states, yet they dominate dairying, monopo- 3. Best coverage buy. 
lize meat production—they account for twice 4. Quality circulation. 
as much grain as all other states combined! 5.No mass small-town circu- 
To these same fifteen states goes 92% of Cap- lation. 
| per’s Farmer circulation. 6.Farm-tested editorial 
material. 


' 
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That’s concentration! Yet, even here, in this - 
7 .Reader confidence. 


wealthiest of farm areas, Capper’s Farmer is 
PP &8.Merchandised editorial 


selective. Its subscribers are the 1,350,000 


: a : ; content. 
re hen nse re 7 psiemenniies 9.Market dominated by 
short, the market of markets! farmers. 


And this rich market is only one of the BIG 1 0. Most quoted farm maga- 
10 Capper’s Farmer advantages... zine. 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Farmer, Vclowell B 
Publi ed by k 


*miuchy 


‘ Loe 
112,895, 


rat 


® 


Midwest 
St Chicage ed of 

‘ Prairi 
Wa ‘ Far A lowa | 





New England Homestead, My 


England Hor tead Co, | 


rip f I page xl 
Saturday 
\er 

145,085. Ra 

Ohice Farmer, Rockwell Av 
land 14. 0 Py) hed b Cat 
man-Sl t I Est. 184 Sub 
1 ry i x i Pul 
na rd Saturd | ‘ 


Farm Paper tmit, 5° be 
‘ nr 


AP 


Kansas Farmer, |! Kansas Ave., To 
peka Kan Published by Capper Pub- 
icatior It Est LS6 Subscriptior 
4\ I i x16 Published Ist 
} ri ot) Agency disco t 

Circulat I 117,225. Rates l page 
ai bf r tior ro rata 


Michigan Farmer, ’ Rockwell Ave 
tole eland 14 ( Put hed by Capper 
lia in-S i! lr Est 1843 Sub 
! tior I pag xl 7 Pub 

! nd ! Saturday Fort 

day nr Agency discount 
] (‘ir liat ! 142,476. Hate | pawe 
: mae C4h0 RE M page $930.40 


Madis: 
The Far 
‘ Farmer 


Missouri Kuralisxt, Kansas Ave I 
De a Kat ul ed by Capper Pul 
ly I t Re Subscriptior { 
I j I blished nd iT 
i I 12 days pr 
d Circulation 
at : fract 
atana Farmer-Stockman, (ireat F 
\i t. Pu ed the Montana Far eT 
i! I t Subscription <1 T's 
D ‘ ; | ! hed Ist ind 15tl 
I ! ‘ I pree Agency di 
nt cir liat r 20.346 Lat 
. ‘ ’ t nro rat 


APL 


Nebraska Farmer. Nel Pu 
ished | Meck Pub. ¢ Est 18 
Sul rity ! ‘ | ee x 
Pul : in d Saturday For 
pre Agency d 
iT t ! 116.200, Rats i 
$8 ” S4) _ % page ¢ ) v 


ick Bldgs 


Sspringtiield M Pu hed by Ne 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 150,367. Rates—1l1 page, $950; ™% 


$249,60. 


page, 


page, $499.20; % 


® 


Oregon Farmer, Review Bide 
8, Wash. Published by Cowles 
Est. 1891 Subscription, $1 Type page, 
14x13 % Published Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
day Forms close 20 days pre« Agency 
discount 15-2 Circulatior S3.011. 
Rate l t e, $423.36 fractions pro 


© 


Pacific Grange Farm Group, Mills Blide., 
San Francisco 4, Ca Comprised of Cali- 
fornia Grange News and Oregon Grange 


AP 


Spokane 
Pub. Co. 


rata 


Bulletin semi-monthly Idaho Granger, 
nonthly, and Washington Grange News 
weekly Type page 10%4x15% Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 79,55. 
Rates S8c per line 

Pacific Northwest Farm Trie, Review 
Bide Spokan S sh Published by 
Cowles Pub. Co Comprised of Idaho 
Farmer, Oregon Farmer and Washing- 
ton Farmer Type page, 9 x13% Pub 
ished semi-month Agency discounts, 
l 2. Circulation, 177.534. Rates l page 
$1.209.60: fractions pre rata 


AP 


Front St., 


© 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 15 \N 





Harrisburg I’ Ad ffice 1013 Rock 
we Ave Cleveland 14, O Published by 
Capper-Harman-Slocun Ine Est 1877 
['vype page 9x1 ; Published 2nd and 
ith Saturday Forms close 1 days pre 
Agency discount 15-2 Circulation 
141.3 Rate Lge $875 % page 
2460 8 %™ page ¢ 040 


Poultry Supply Dealer. 


(See FARM OPERATIN P MENT. ) 
Prairie Farmer, 2 Washington Blvd 
Chicag« i ] Publi ed by Prairis 
Fa Pub. Ce Est. 1841. Subscription 
$1 Type page in xl Published semi 

mnthily Forn close days prec. dats 

f issu Agen dis ! 15-2. Cir 

ilation, 368,008, Rate l page, 31,892.80 

tr { pr rata 


© 


Progressive 


APA 


Farmer, 821 N 19th St 


Birminghan Ala Published by Pro 
‘ ive Farmer Cs Est 1886 Five 
ectiona edition Carolina Va Ga 
\ I i KK Tenn-W Va Miss.-Ark 
La lexa Type page x1 Published 
nonthly Agency discounts 15-° Cir- 
liatior " edit ns 1063,173. Rates 
i ‘ 100: fractions, pro rata 


Rural New Vorker, W. 30th St 
\ ' 


Published by Rural Pub 

Est 1850 Subscriptior 50 rv pe 

) 9x14 Published list and 3rd Sat 

rday. Forms close 10 days pre Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 306,758, 

Rates l page $1,568 fractions pro 
rata 

Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, 


Nashville 1. Tenn Published by South- 


ern Agriculturist Cx Est 1869 Sub- 
cription, 50 Type page, 9x12! Pub 
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lished from 8th to 30th prec. Form 
close 20th 2nd month prec. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,089,430. Rat« 


-1 page, $3,800; fractions, pro rata. 


© 


Reuben 










































Southern Farmer, and Summ 


Sts., Montgomery 1, Ala. Published | 
Southern Farmer, Inc. Est. 1840. Sut 
scription 35c. Type page, 1044x15 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agen: 


1,062,910 


AP 


Southern Planter, 223 Governor § 
tichmond 9, Va Published by Souther 
Planter Pub. Co. Est. 1840. Subscriptio 
25c. Type page, 9x12% Published 1 

10th. Agency discounts, 15 


discounts, 
Rates 1 


@ 


15-2 Circulation, 
page $4,450. 


close 


Forms 


Circulation 355,347. Rates—1 pag 
$1,300; page, $682.50; 4 page, $341 
Successful Farming, i7th and Locu 
Sts Des Moines 3, Ia Published |} 
Meredith Pub. Co Est. 1902. Subscri 
tion, $1.50 Type page, 77%,x10%. Pu 
lished last 2 weeks prec. month For: 
close 20th 2nd prec month Agency d 
counts 15-2 Circulation, 1,228,820. 
Rates % to full page, $6.67 per lir 
less than page, $7 
Utah Farmer, 36 Richards St., Salt L 
City 1 Published by Utah Farmer, Ir 
Est. 1941 Subscription 0c. Type pag 
9x13 % Published 2nd and 4th Saturda 
Forms close 15 days pre« Agency d 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 17,5923. Rat 
1 page, $189; fractions, pro rata 





® 


Wallace's Farmer and towa Ho 


APA 


mestead, 





1912 Grand Ave Des Moines 5. la Pu 
lished by James M Pierce Corp I 
1855 Five cents per copy Type pa 
9x14 Published Ist and rd Saturd 
Forms close 18 days pre Agency d 
ounts 15-2 Circulation 287.399. KR 
1 page, $1,568; fractions, pro rata 
Washington Farmer, Review Bide Ss 
kane § ‘ublished by Cowles Pub. ‘¢ 
Est 1884 Subscription, $1 Type p 
914x13 % Published list and 3rd TI) 
day Forms close 13 days pre Ager! 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 84,896. R 


1 


pakke 


@ 


$H65 28 rata 


APL 


ctions 


pro 





Western Farm Life. 1520 Court P 
Denver 2, Colo Published b Fart | 
Pub. Co Est 1898 Subscription 
Type pag 9144x14 Published Ist 
15th. Forms close 15 days prec Age! 
discounts 15 Circulation 145,701. 
Rates l page $862.40; fraction 

rata 


© 


Wisconsin 
Racine, Wis 


APR, 


Farmer, 
Wiscor I 


and 
by 


Agriculturist 
Published 


Farmer Co. Est. 1849. Subscription, ¢ 
Type page, 9%,x14 Published Ist 
3rd Saturday. Forms close 18 days | 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulat 
200,253. Rates 1 page, $1,176; fract 


pro 


rata 
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P OU LERY supp dealer 


Pioneer Business Paper of the Poultry Industry 


Your KEY to the 


22 BILLION DOLLAR 
owe ee, POUltry Industry Market 
































Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. C., is a typical 
POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER reader 











T etl i | y ! c ns i "ex erie i I 1 b eT tiets i 1 t try su , tield 
MARKET stories sett 2 tort just how successtu it offers manufacturers a pportunity t kee] 
- wmieed ) f eaders this field e made a conspicuous their products constant! hefore the arious 
K( ance success in some particular brancl f the bus etailers handling poultry supplies 
yme — POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER advertisi 
y 6vU I I i feeds These irticles ir gathered it fret ur enders these five imr rt t we es 
‘ ‘ from 1 sect ons ot the c yuntry Dy the . ¢ ures new de 1 : ect Ss t € 
POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER §s staff yu Secu ac car . 
e S thre men travel more than 50,000 miles annua . sses and t ini —_ ates 
try < | ies gathering material for “experience , Stories Keeps established dealers nthus ind 
: thar hrough visits to readers, covering chick, shows sold on pushing and selling the product 
ar nventions, itchery schools, association meet “i 
“ ngs and legislative developments These and Paves the way f s by 
o uny other facts of importance t ir readers salesmen 
eported the pages I POULTRY ; 
SUPPLY EALER + na gage , : - p tbh i id ‘ ’ 
| ‘ I wt ( ‘ i ¢ e4 ) ‘ 
. fit le Selling help that he is receivins 
Flock . Places advertisers message betor the 
s ste t atchery entire trade, effectively and at ‘ st 
CIRCULATION 
sor ER is getting 
ymat POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER gives « ] stick 
1 se lete « eT f the field Our plar rf ’ ir messag 
lled circulation insures the best possible iil der 
\ ge f tche and iltry supp! ire t id 
” i€ 1 erent sses t r stores es installed 
S nd ‘ trol lone But 
" vVpe t Ss the € € i ss that i 
. — t se ther SUPPLY 
1 S 1t reasot 
I ( t , ‘ ¢ 
! | ae | Ss ! c mista bei 2 
te I ! \ I t K leli ecked | t t | tT te Ne vs t ciip 
‘ ; ¢ + Itry ing se j < wel 3 resear¢ nda re rt< 
s1s fart : seast t by ur wn staff members, are all employed GENERAL 
‘ t l ems ‘ S ¥ ’ , maint : rut matling lists < ne aurly 10 
: an Se. ae ee ee ee eee POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER was 
. — Return postage is guaranteed on ull ndeliver founded in 1923 and is published monthly by 
re : es and names immediate y removed Lynnes Publishing Company it 1230 Wash 
, sts. Names at t mee OF ir lists ingtor Blvd., Chicago 7 Illinois Roy M 


wit} it pr ‘ t the represent legitimate tell setter A + Publiche: " & 
EDITORIAL rat herie | lers | vultry supplies aad EMit “r toh ee toctht ~ Mar We Pai 
Y SUPPLY DEALER, now in it lames | Avontioles “ 
na an I vultr I r of Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc.; 
siness. TI z_ problems ADVERTISING member | of ‘National _ Business Publications 
issue POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER has becom Manufacturers Association and International 
$ ‘ the recognized mediun tor reaching ll dealer Baby ( ck Associatior 





A FEW OF THE PRODUCTS OUR READERS BUY FOR OWN USE AND RESALE 

















arms, fire Cases, fibre egg Fertilizer Insulating materials Spray, fly 

rms. temperature C'eaners, industrial Fillers and flats, (egg case) Paint, disinfecting Sprayers 

gS, paper and cotton Cleaning machines, egg Fire extinguishers Pulleys and sheaves Switches, electric time 

ves. chick and dressed Coops, shipping Fly traps and screens, electric Pumps, electric water Tarpaulins 
try Disirfectants Fountains, automatic water Refrigerating equipment Thermostats 

oders, gas and electric Feeds, manufactured Garden too's Roofing Tractors 

oms and brushes Feed grinders and mixers Heating systems Seales equipment 
feed Feed supplements Humidifiers, poultry house Serapers, floor and roost Wire fabrics 

tons, egg¢ Fence, poultry Incubators Sheet metal specialties Wrapping Materials 
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Farm Operating Equipment 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce: Hardware) 





The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of farm implement 


dealers at $1,500,000,000, highest in the 


history of the industry, and 27% above 
1947, the previous peak year. 
Implement & Tractor divides the 


farm implement market into five fields: 


1. Tractors and Implements: Trac- 
tors, tillage and seeding implements, 
harvesting and haying machines, other 
equipment and farm supplies sold at 
retail by 25,000 farm equipment dealers 
to 6,000,000 farmers normally approxi- 
mates $1,000,009,000 in annual retail 
sales. Tractors alone account for about 
$450,000,000 of this volume. 

2. Component Parts and Raw Mate- 
rials: Farm Equipment manufacturers 
normally over 2,000,000 tons of 
metal each year. These manufacturers 
also purchase tremendous quantities of 
component parts—radiators, clutches, 
bearings, stampings, gears, axles, bat- 
teries and many other parts used in 
producing and assembling farm ma- 
chines. 


use 


3. Replacement Parts: More than a 
million tractors are overhauled or serv 
iced each year in dealers’ service shops, 
affording a gross income of about $350,,- 


000,000 in addition to dealers’ income 


from new equipment sales. This means 
sales of pistons and rings, gaskets, V- 
belts, spark plugs, oil filters, clutch 
facing, bearings, brake lining and many 
other replacement parts needed to re- 
pair and service farm machines and 
tractors. 

4. Shop Equipment and Tools: Re- 
tail farm equipment dealers, who serv- 
ice the nation’s farm machines, repre- 
sent a market for hoists, jacks, electric 
drills, lathes, compressors, valve tools, 
welding equipment, mechanic’s hand 
tools and other shop equipment and sup- 


plies. Total value of equipment now in 
dealers’ shops is between $35,000,000 
and $40,000,000. Dealers normally 


spend between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 
for new shop tools and equipment each 
year. 

5. Allied Lines: Retail farm equip- 
ment dealers are broadening their lines. 
They are selling farm freezers, appli- 
water systems, irrigation equip- 
ment, electric lighting 
systems, electric welders, poultry and 
dairy equipment and many other items. 
Sales of oils and greases alone amount 
to $380,000,000 annually. 

The Bureau of the 


1948 shipments of 


ances, 


gasoline engines, 


reported 
and 


Census 


farm machines 


equipment of $1,684,590,000, a gain « 
30% over 1947. The number of man 
facturers reporting was 1,235. 

Domestic shipments in 1948 amounted 
te $1,478,158,000, or 88% of the total, 
compared with 87% for 1947. 

Tractors continued to be the hottest 
thing in farming, making a gain of 31° 
over 1947, and accounting for almost 
42% of dollar value of shipments. Of 
575,489 farm tractors shipped in 1948, 
419,222 were of wheel type. Only 47,- 
295 tractors were shipped in 1948 for 
non-farm use. These figures apply to 
domestic shipments, but the export pic- 
ture is about the same. Exports of farm 
tractors were 102,652, compared wit 
9.791 for non-farm use. 


Trends 


Farm Implement News reports that 
by mid-1949 mechanization on U. S. 
farms had reached about two-thirds 
its potential, viewed in the light of 
present power farm machinery and land 
currently in use for farming. TI 
means that an increase of 50% over 
power equipment now on farms is possi- 
ble on the basis of present agricultural 
practices. However, if a dollar val 





TRACTORS FOR FARM USE 


WARVESTIOG MACHINERY 


WAVING MACHINERY 


PLarTinG, SEEDING, m0 
FERTILIZING MACH DRERY 


PLOWS AD LISTERS 


CULTIVATORS anO WEEDERS 


MARROW, ROLLERS, PULVER:ZERS, 
aso STM CUITERS 


SPRAYERS amd OUSTERS 


MACHINES FOR PREPARING CROPS FoR 
MARKET OR FOR USE 


Fame WAGONS, TRUCKS, MD OTHER Fann 
TRAMSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Fame ELEVATORS #20 BLOWERS 








SHIPMENTS OF FARM MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
BY PRINCIPAL PRODUCT GROUPS: 1948 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
























rade and Export Papers 
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IT’S A FACT! 


Implement & Tractor is the first farm equipment publication to win an award in 
Industrial Marketing’s business paper competition for editorial achievement. 


Implement & Tractor has twice won this “Pulitzer Prize of Industrial Journalism.” 
Implement & Tractor has the highest subscription rate in the field. 
Implement & Tractor has the leading Dealer and Jobber circulation. 





Implement & Tractor carries more advertising than any other paper in the field. 





IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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were assigned to that potential increase, 
in all likelihood it would have to be re- 
vised upward in each succeeding year 
because of inevitable changes in farm- 
which do not 
even suggest themselves at present but 
in the future. 


ing techniques, some of 


are sure to appeal 


The accepted index of farm mechan- 
has been the number of 
tractors on farms. As of July 1, 1949, 
Farm Implement News estimates there 
million tractors on 


ization long 


were more than 3% 
U. S. farms. 


Another factor entering into the 
mechanization potential was indicated 
in a recent survey in Wisconsin. A 


large the tractors sold 
by dealers in two counties during 1947 
1948 additional power on 
farms already having tractors. Of the 
farms surveyed, those with more than 
one tractor averaged 60 acres of crop- 
land per tractor. Nationally, the aver- 


proportion of 


and became 


age amount of cropland per farm is 
about 70 acres. If the trend noted in 
these two Wisconsin counties is gen- 


eral, another and as yet undetermined 
factor must be considered in estimating 
both the theoretical maximum mechan- 
ization in terms of machinery numbers 
and in the amount yet to be 
plished. Although farm machinery 
sales for replacement have already 
reached significant proportions, it seems 
clear that saturation on an original 
mechanization still can not be 
forecast in the foreseeable future. 


accom- 


basis 


An additional factor that has a direct 
effect on mechanization potential is the 
extent of farm electrification since in 
region where electricity is 


any 


new 
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brought in a new market for electrical- 
ly operated farm equipment is opened. 
According to Edison Electric Institute 
figures, there were 4,388,000 electrified 
farms as of Dec. 31, 1948 representing 


75% of all farms in the U.S. Another 
560,000 farms will be added to powe1 
lines in 1949 to bring the total farms 


served to about 4,950,000 encompassing 
about 84% of all U. S. farms. 

Though some decline in net farm in- 
come has been indicated for 1949 with 
decline in farmers’ 


some consequent 
ability and willingness to buy equip- 
ment, income will still be at an ex- 


tremely high level. 


The farm operating equipment mar- 
ket at the retail level, according to 
Farm Implement News, is many-sided. 
Farm equipment dealers in prewar 
years were moving slowly but steadily 
away from selling only tractors and 
heavy farm equipment. Critical short- 
ages of such machinery during the war 
accelerated this trend. Today the most 
successful farm equipment dealers are 
purveyors of all of the equipment re- 
quired to operate a farm. 


Farm shops, for example, have be- 
increasingly important to all 
farmers. The power and hand tools to 
equip them inevitably have come from 
farm equipment dealers, the retailers to 
whom farmers go for necessities and the 
ones best able to handle such merchan- 
Therefore, the stock of an aver- 
age farm equipment dealership, in addi- 
tion to basic farm equipment, includes 
farm equipment accessories, power 
weed cutters and lawn mowers, water 
systems and irrigation equipment, 


come 


dise. 








gasoline engines and electric motors, 
farm freezers and appliances, poultry 
and dairy equipment, automobiles, mo- 
tor trucks and even motor scooters and 
motor cycles. 


At the manufacturing level the farm 
operating equipment market is an im- 
portant one for manufacturers of com- 
ponent parts and assemblies and raw 
materials. 


The industry purchased 1% millior 
tons of steel in 1948 and more could 
have been used if it had been available. 
Although new plants have recently been 
built in other sections of the country, 
notably in the South and on the West 
Coast, the industry is still largely con- 


centrated in the diversified farming 
states of the Midwest. 
Farm Implement News estimates 


there are 28,500 retailers who can logic- 
ally be classed as farm equipment deal- 
ers and more than 500 verified farm 
equipment wholesalers. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available withow! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertiser 
and agency executives. They may be o> 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


321. Statistical Data, Tractors and 


Farm Equipment. 


Implement & Tractor has reprinted 
statistical data which appeared ir the 
publication’s 12th annual statistica 
number, containing county and stat 
figures, including data from the 194 
Census of Agriculture and J&T’s est 
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MARKET — Farm Implement News serves dealers, 
manufacturers and jobbers of farm machin- 
ery and tractors including specialties and 
accessories, fuel and lubricants; repair and 
replacement parts; service shop tools, equip- 
ment and supplies; farm cordage and farm 
hardware; pumps, water systems and irri- 
gation supplies; farm refrigeration equip- 
ment. Total number of U. S. farm imple- 
ment dealers, about 28,500. 


COVERAGE arm Implement News total cir- 
culation December 30, 1948, ABC, December, 
1948, 27,064. Circulation breakdown, No- 
vember 4 issue: Dealers and Jobbers, 21,538; 
Manufacturers, 1,978; Manufacturers and 
Jobbers Representatives, 1,022; Miscellane- 
ous (Engineers, Agricultural Colleges, etc.), 
2,236; unclassified, 95. 


POSITION IN INDUSTRY —Total circulation is 
largest in its field, more than 60 percent ob- 
tained by voluntary response to mail solici- 
tation. Cencentration of circulation by 
states and sections closely parallels their 
importance as consumers of farm equipment 
and supplies. Independent surveys show 
outstanding preference for Farm Implement 
News by dealers, jobbers and manufactur- 
ers. In professional circles (engineers, etc.) 
subscriptions for Farm Implement News 
greatly outnumber its closest competitor. 
Manufacturers and dealers commonly refer 
to Farm Implement News as the “bible” of 
the farm equipment industry. It is the pub- 
lication in which they expect to find an- 
nouncement of new products, new services 
and changes in established products. 


OLDEST PUBLICATION 
IN THE 





Largest Circulation... . 
Nation-Wide Coverage 


EDITORIAL COMPETENCE Farm Implement 
News editorial staff includes: (1) three 
members of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, plus another member 
among its regular contributors; (2) a men- 
ber of the American Society of Automotive 
Engineers; (3) an editor with manufactur- 
ing experience in the industry, and (4) a 
merchandising expert. FIN is known 
throughout the industry for its authoritative 
and colorful editing. Its editorial leadership 
is typified by being selected as the 1948 na- 
tional winner of the Farm Safety Magazine 
contest. 


SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS Any of the fol- 
lowing services are free to advertisers or 
advertising agencies: 

(1) An up-to-date list of farm equipment 
wholesale outlets in U. S., Canada and 
Hawaii. 

(2) A 40-page book of statistics on the farm 
equipment industry. 

(3) An Advertiser’s Service Department, 
ready at all times to provide informa- 
tion or assistance—surveys tailored to 
the advertiser’s own specifications and 
done fast. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—1To Manufacturers of Appliances, Farm 

Refrigeration, and Water Systems 
The farm implement dealer is the natural and 
most productive sales outlet for these products 
intended for farm use. The farm implement 
dealer offers such advantages as ample storage 
and display space, trucking and delivery facili- 
ties, well-equipped service shop, a permanent staff 
of sales and service personnel, knowledge of farm 
needs and farm financing, constant and friendly 
contact with farm people. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 





The SERVICE Publication of the Industry 
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mates covering number of tractors, 
motor trucks and passenger cars on 
farms and potential farm buying power, 
all on the county level. State figures 
include the publication’s estimates on 
number of farms equipped with run- 
ning water. 

Equipment 


322. Pulse of the Farm 


Industry. 


Implement & Tractor publishes a 
monthly bulletin of this title, which 
reports on number of tractors produced, 
volume of retail sales of farm equip- 
ment and farm income for the previous 
month. It includes a composite index 
reflecting activity in the 
industry. 


business 


323. Continuous Market Survey. 


Implement & Tractor has published 


the 1949 report in its Continuous Mar- 
ket Survey, covering merchandising, 


service and general business operations 
of its field. The report shows manufac- 
turers represented by dealers in the 
field, products handled, shop equipment, 
volume, number of tractors 
facilities and other 


business 


overhauled, service 
data. 
324. Facts and Figures. 


Farm Implement News has reprinted 
the statistical data and interpretative 
material from its June 30 Facts and 
Figures Issue in a supplement which 
provides an authoritative basis for 
evaluating the market. 
325. Farm Implement Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. 


A complete list of farm equipment 
manufacturers classified by types of 
machines, full lines, geographical loca- 
tion and distribution pattern, together 
with a verified list of farm equipment 
wholesalers classified by types of lines 
handled, facilities offered, territory cov- 
ered and number of salesmen travelled 
appear in the Buyer’s Guide & Imple- 
ment Repair Section of Farm Imple- 
ment News. Reprints are available. 


Associations 


Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Assn., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Farm Chemurgic Council, 
50 W. Broad Tower, Columbus, O. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31. 1948.] 


© 


Engineering, 
Published by 


Box 229, St. 
Am. Society 
Engineers. Est. 1920. 
Trim size, 8%x1l1l\% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,749; gross, 5,013, 


Agricultural 
Joseph, Mich. 
of Agricultural 
Subscription, $3. 


Agri- 
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cultural engineers of state and federal 
agencies serving agriculture, 1,352; agri- 
cultural engineers and executives of 
equipment and materials industries serv- 
ing agriculture, 913; student-members of 








American Society of Agricultural Engi- 

neers, 1,026; others, 1,556. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page %4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 

Standard red, $30. 

CCA 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. 


Clark St., Chicago 2. Published by C. L. 
Mast, Jr. Est. 1919. Trim size, 5%4x8\. 
Type page, 4%x7. Published Ist, except 
Aug. and Dec. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 32,148; gross, 


March, 1949, 





34,826. Extension agents, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 11.722; vocational leaders, 
U. 8S. Office of Education, 20,869. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $298.00 $170.00 $103.00 
5 280.00 165.00 99.00 
10 260.00 155.00 95.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
CCA 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone 
Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. Published by 


Watt Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
8%xl1l. Type page, 7x10%. Published ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 19,605; gross, 22,478. County 


agent workers, 7,746; teachers and 
supervisors, 8,886; others, 3,618. Rates— 
1 page, $310; % page, 215; % page, 
$114.40. 





Buyer’s Guide and Implement Repair Di- 
rectory, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Published by Farm Implement News 
Co. Est. 1888. Distributed to subscrib- 
ers. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published March. Forms close Dec. 
15. (Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sworn, 25,000. Rates—l1 page, $170; 
page, $85; 4% page, $43. 





Co-Operative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by Roy H. Park, Inc. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 5x7. 
Published lst and 15th. Forms close 20 


days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, Swern, 9,306. Rates— 

Times Page % Page \% Page 
] $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 156.75 85.50 47.50 
12 148.50 83.25 46.25 

Standard color, $76; bleed, 10%. 


County Agents enesteen & Reference 
Book, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Pub 
lished by Agricultural Leaders’ Digest. 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published Feb. 
1. Forms close Jan. 15. Agency discounts, 
15-2, Rates—l1 page, $185; % page, $95; 
% page, $60. Standard red and black, 
25%; bleed, 15%. 








Eastern Dealer, Drexel Bidg., Philadel- 
phia 6. Published by G. W. Ferguson. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x12%. Type page, 7x109. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,947. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 71.00 47.50 
12 67.00 45.00 
Black and standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 








Electricity on the Farm. 
(See ELECTRICAL.) 


© 


Farm Equipment Retailing, 1014 Locust 
St., St. Louis 1. Published by Farm 
Equipment Retailing, Inc. Est. 1946. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,556; gross, 22,476. Deal- 


ers and jobbers, 18,310; mfrs., 815; mfrs. 
and jobbers’ representatives, 2,030; 
others, 710. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
6 220.00 115.00 60.00 
12 200.00 105.00 55.00 
Standard red, orange, green, yellow or 
blue, $75; bleed, 15%. 






Farm Implement News, 608 S. Dearbor» 
St., Chicago 56. Est. 1882. Subscriptio 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x1 
Published every other Thursday. For 
osoee 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 26,716; gross, 27,375. Dea!- 
ers and jobbers, 21,538; mfrs., 1,97 
mfrs. and jobbers’ representatives, 1,02 


f 


others, 2,331. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $228.00 $122.00 $ 63.0 
13 196.00 101.00 53.0 
26 190.00 97.00 49. 

Standard color, $65; special matched 

colors, $125; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see page 243 








Ford Tractor iiemees News, 15860 
Broadway, New York 23. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
7%4x10. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th of pub. mo. Agency discounts, 





15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Flat $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 


Color, $25. 





Hardware & Farm Equipment. 
(See HARDWARE. ) 





* @ 
Implement & Tractor, Graphic Arts Blidzg., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Imple- 
ment Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. Sub- 


scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published fortnightly, Sat- 
urday. Forms close 4 weeks prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. , 
Circulation, 25,834; gross, 26,944, Deal- 
ers and jobbers, 21,741; mfrs., 2,067 


mfrs.’ and jobbers’ representatives, 1,308; 

others, 955. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $240.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
6 208.00 108.50 57.00 
13 198.00 102.00 52.50 
26 190.00 98.00 49.50 

Standard red, yellow, blue, orange or 


green, $65; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see 


Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 8, Calif. Published by Imple- 
ment Record, Inc. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Published 5th. Forms close 
26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,108; gross, 3.392. Dealers 
and jobbers, 1,945; mfrs., 229; mfrs.’ and 
jobbers’ representatives, 498; others, 40 
Rates— 


page 241. 








Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $110.00 Fs 66.00 $ 39.50 
$ 104.50 62 75 37.50 

99.00 gt 35.50 

Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 

Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 

published Dec. 24 as annual direct 


issue of Implement and Tractor. 





National County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, 
31 N. Broad St., P hiladelphia 
Published by Ware Bros. Co. Est. 945 


Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 8% xl "3 
Type page, 7x10%. Published 25th prec 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-- 
Circulation, 20,445. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$312.60 $225.00 $115.00 
6 281.26 200.00 105.00 
250.00 175.00 98.00 


12 
Bleed, 15% 





Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, |! 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Published by J. C. Walker. Est. 155) 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x!1% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 





close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
culation, 4,143. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 43.00 $ 23.75 
6 75.25 40.75 22.99 
12 71.30 38.60 40 
Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 
cA Gp 
Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Was! ns- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. Published DY 
Lynnes Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Trim :s/2¢ 
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Page 
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Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Published by 


ig., Kansas City 6, 
ement Trade 
ntrolled. Trim size, 
x8. Published 
] Agency 


rractor Field Book, 608 S 
cag 5 Y ‘ontre 
Implement 


izo od ust 1916. 
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size, 9x12 

ed annually. 


discounts, 
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Mo. 
Journal 
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15-2 


Co. 
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annually 
discounts, 
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De 


page 


Forms 
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Est. 1916. 
Type page, 
orms close 

Circula- 
10: % page, 


sarborn St., 


rylled Pub- 
News Co 
7x10. Pub 


Se Oct 1 
C 


irculation 


28,200. page, 


Rates—1 
$150; % 7 


page, $ 


$300; %k% 


Standard red, $85; bleed, 15%. 


Wisconsin Implement Dealer, 2039 Win- 
nebago St., Madison 4. Published by Wis- 


consin Implement 
Subscription, $2. 
page, 7%x10. 
close list. Agency 
culation, Sworn, 1,253. 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $ 69.00 $ 
6 345.00 2 
12 630.00 3 
Standard color, $25. 


Dealers Co. 
Trim size, 8%x11, 
Published 
discounts, 


1935. 
Type 
Forms 
Cir- 


Est. 


15th. 
15-2. 
Rates— 
Page 
35.00 
05.00 
80.00 


4% Page 

17.50 
100.00 
195.00 


CANADA 


Canadian Farm 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. 
by Home 
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Implements, 
Est. 
Publishing Co., 


365 Banna- 
1904. Published 
Ltd. Type page, 


Published 7th. Forms close 4th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1949, 6,824; gross, 7,274. Dealers 
and dist., 5,861; others, 1,174. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
6 90.00 54.00 29.00 
12 85.00 51.00 28.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 


Farm Equipment Dealer, 341 Church St., 
Toronto 2, Ont. est. 1945. Trim size, 
8x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1949, 6,540; 
gZross, 6,888, Dealers and distributors, 
5,957; mfrs., 226; others, 446. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $132.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 

6 " 60.00 32.00 
12 93.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


74x10. 











The sale of flowers and closely allied 
lines to the consuming public was main- 
tained at a high level during the first 


half of 1949. From time to time there 
was evidence of adjustments to gen- 
erally lower business conditions, but in 
most cases, this was counteracted by 
unusually good sales at the holidays. 
The net result was gross sales volume 
well in line with the same period the 
previous year. Reliable trade circles 
estimate current annual sales at $400,- 
000,000. 

The number of retail 
proximate 20,000. At 
fourths of these retailers belong to 
trade associations enabling them to 
offer “flowers-by-wire” service. Cus- 
tomers coming into shops 
may have flowers delivered in a few 
hours to any section of the United 
States or Canada, and often to any part 
of the world 

There are two “flowers-by-wire” or- 
ganizations, the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association and the Telegraph 
Delivery Service. Of the two, the 
former is the older and handles the 
greater “flowers-by-wire” 
orders. 

Currently the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association is composed of 9,000 
members throughout the world. The 
location of member shops follows popu- 
lation trends; there are one or more 
F.T.D. member shops in 3,686 towns 
and cities of the U. S. and Canada. 
Trade circles estimate flower sales of 
$300,000,000 during the past twelve 
months by F.T.D. members. F.T.D. 
members annually handle over four mil- 
lion “flowers-by-wire” orders valued 
at over $29,000,000. 


outlets ap- 
least three- 


member 


volume of 


The prepackaging of cut flowers is 
the latest innovation in the florists’ in- 
dustry and may substantially affect 
existing selling methods. Through the 
use of modern packaging equipment 
and methods, the freshly cut flowers are 
packaged at the greenhouse or at cen- 
tral points in large producing areas. 
After packaging, the sealed boxes of 
flowers are held under ideal conditions 
for delivery to the retail florist and his 
customers. 

During the war years, the florist was 
cut off from foreign sources of supply 
for bulbs, upon which he depends for 
the bulk of his needs. As a result, the 
industry developed home sources of sup- 
plies, especially for lilies and _ tulips. 
While many foreign sources have re- 
turned to the market, domestic pro- 
ducers seem to be hold their own. 

The merchandise and service needed 
by the retail florist are extensive and 
varied. Items for resale, in addition to 
flowers, usually include baby novelties, 
candles, glassware, plant food, seeds 
and bulbs, vases, wreaths, greeting 
cards, pottery and garden ornaments. 

Bags, baskets, cellophane paper 
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Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 


boxes and ribbons are a few of the prod- 
ucts needed to prepare flowers and 
plants for resale. Typical capital 
equipment for retailers includes air con- 
ditioning, trucks, boilers, cash regis- 
ters, refrigerators, display cases, floor 
coverings, glass, lighting equipment, 
store signs and similar essentials for a 
successful retail establishment. 

The retail and producing phases of 
all branches of the horticultural indus- 
try are closely aligned and are often 
interlocking. Following are the groups 
which compose this market: 


*Greenhouses that se!] at retail exclu- 
BUN «6006006066 00es0e ctaneeneeséoe 10,75 

*Greenhouses—wholesale growers .... 4,37 
(Sell more than 60% of crops to 
retailers or through wholesale 
commission houses) 


1 
1 


Metropolitan Floriste—buy all of 
their stock from other growers and 
wholesale commission houses...... 5,000 
TS oon 0 564bencuncesneagceosscese 8,056 


Wholesale Commission Merchants... 432 
Seed, Bulb and Supply Distributors 1,000 


29,610 





*These growers aiso have extensive out- 
door plantings. 


Nurserymen 


The investment of the average 
nurseryman is considerable, and he is 
a large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 
and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 


pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar 
den equipment, implements and sup 
plies, and catalogs. 


Seedsmen 


There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 


Associations 
American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
149 Michigan Ave., Detroit. 

Society of American Florists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 356 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn 
St.. Chicago 4. Est. 1904. Published by 
American Nurseryman Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published Ist and 15th 
Forms close 17 days preceding. Agency 








discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 7,242. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $ 97.50 $ 48.75 $ 24.38 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
24 67.50 33.75 16.88 

Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural 


Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., New York 
18. Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 
Inc Est. 1888 Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 9%x11l% Published Saturday. 
Forms close 8 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-3. 

Circulation, 10,622. Rates per inch—4 
times, $2.90; 13 times, $2.75; 26 times, 
$2.60; 52 times, $2.50 
Florists Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4. Published by Florists’ Pub. Co 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
6% x10. Published Thursday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, non¢ 
Circulation, Swern, 16,848. Rates per 
page—1 time, $120; 4 times, $112.50; 26 
times, $90.00; 52 times, $82.50. Fractions 
pro-rata, 





Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 209 
W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Assn. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Type 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 8,983; gross, 9,220. Retail- 

ers, 8,212; wholesale and supply, 664 

others, 134. Rates- 
1 


Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.0: 
6 135.00 80.00 50 
12 120.00 70.00 40 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 247. 





Flower Shop, 35 Dolores St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Cal. Published by Piver Pubs 
Est. 1946. Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 10t! 
Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 2,750. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 2 ) 
6 75.00 38.50 18.50 
12 70.00 35.00 17 

Color, 15%: bleed, 15%. 

Duarte Road, Arcadia, Calif. Published 


by Cox Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subd- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close 20th prec. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,9°9 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page *%; Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 90.00 $ 4 

12 105.00 70.00 35 





0) 


Southern Florist and Nurseryman, Lat 
St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 5° 
1915. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6% x1" 
Published Friday. Forms close Moncay- 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,-°": 
Rates— 
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SELLING 
RETAIL FLORISTS 


THE STORY OF NEARLY A HALF BILLION DOLLAR 


RETAIL FLORISTS’ 


INDUSTRY AND HOW TO GET 


SALES PENETRATION THROUGH F.T.D. NEWS 


The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery NEWS today, is the major florists’ publication leveled at the 


great retail florists’ market. 


It is the only ABC publication in the field. 


As the official publi- 


cation of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, it has as its readers those retail florists 





responsible for three-fourths of the nation’s flower business currently estimated at more than 





$400,000,000.00 





ORIGIN-PURPOSE 

In August, 1920, the F.T.D. NEWS 
made its debut for “. . . the purpose 
of listing members and to channel 
ideas into membership shops.” Since 
its inception, the fundamental func- 
tions of the F.T.D. NEWS have re- 
mained unchanged, with increased 
emphasis on the channeling of ideas. 
TODAY you will find each issue of 
the F.T.D. NEWS carries articles on 
such subjects as flower design, styles 
in flower arrangements, sales meth- 
ods, customer service. New Shops 
and New Ideas, Under Glass, and a 
grand pictorial section showing the 
seasonal uses of flowers. There also 
are articles on F.T.D. and its mem- 
bers. TODAY the F.T.D. NEWS 
reaches every department and phase 
of retail flower shop operation .. . 
this on the sound theory “The better 
the retail florist . . . the better the 
F.1D. member.” 


MARKET 

Ihe retail florists’ business in Amer- 
is approaching a_half-a-billion 

dollar industry. Even with the war- 

t expansion that occurred, the 

sale of flowers and related items have 

rom reached the peak. 


See” 


_ 
nt 


(rat ‘et f 
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The F.T.D. NEWS’ market is a 
THREE-WAY MARKET for 
®@ Over-the-counter items . such as 
giftware, baby novelties, candles, glass- 
ware, plant food, vases, wreaths, greet- 
ing cards, pottery, garden ornaments, 
etc. 


® Products and services . . . such as ad- 
vertising material, bags, baskets, cello- 
phane, paper, ribbon, wire, etc. 


© Capital equipment . . such as air 
conditioning equipment, boilers, trucks, 
cash registers, display cases, floor cov- 
erings, glass, lighting equipment, lum- 
ber, refrigeration equipment, store 
signs, water pumps, fertilizers, tires, etc. 
In addition to the retail market, the 
F.T.D. NEWS reaches the wholesaler, 
jobber and manufacturer through the 
Associate Members’ Division made 
up of some 700 of the industry's 
leaders. 


COVERAGE 

Because of the high standards set for 
F.T.D.A. membership, these florists 
are the leading florists in the coun- 
try. They must meet rigid require- 
ments on experience in the field. 
financial standing. and attractiveness. 
cleanliness. and business facility ot 
their establishments. 

The current press run of the F.T.D. 
NEWS is 10.000 copies each month. 


Al 


These copies go to F.T.D. members 
only . . . members who annually 
handle more than four million orders 
for “flowers-by-wire” . . . valued at 
nearly $30,000,000.00. The F.T.D. 
NEWS is essential to these members 
in the operation of their business. 
Not only for its editorial content, but 
also for the eighty-page list of fellow 
members with whom they _inter- 
change orders for flowers. 

Year in and year out, the pages of 
the F.T.D. NEWS feature merchan- 
dise and services from leading na- 
tional advertisers . . . it has become 
essential to them as a promotional 
medium. 


THE F.T.D. NEWS IS ESSENTIAL TO YOU, 
TOO, AS AN ECONOMICAL .. . YET PROF- 
ITABLE WAY ... TO REACH AND SELL THE 
GREAT RETAIL FLORISTS’ MARKET. 
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rimes 1 Page % Page % Page cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,010. 5% on ads 10 ins. or larger. 
{ $ 63.00 $ 36.00 $ 20.63 Rates 7% on ads 15 ins. or larger. 
13 52.00 30.00 16.88 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12% on ads 30 ins. or larger. 
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Food Canning and Preserving 


(See also Dairy Products, Produce: Food Manufacturing and Processing and 


succeeding sections devoted to Baking: Confectionery: Grain: Meat Packing) 





A preliminary report from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures covered 2,265 
establishments in the canning and pre- 
erving industry (except fish). They 
had 135,974 employes in 1947 and a 
payroll of $288.4 million. Value of pro- 

ction was $1,640.7 million, a gain of 

10% over the $566.5 million reported 

1939, the previous census year. 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $1,030.8 million 
and expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, $77.9 million. Value added 

manufacture was $609.9 million. 
Primary production in 1947 is shown in 
he accompanying table. 

The canning industry is in reality a 
composite of four major industries. 
These are (1) canners who pack in 
tin, (2) preservers and picklers or 
canners who pack in glass (3) frozen 
food packers, and (4) dehydrators. 
These are the major classifications but 
it is also possible for a canner to pack 
in tin and glass or to pack in glass 
and also pack frozen foods. These 
multiple operations are a part of the 
larger canner’s operation. 

Processing of canned food is pri- 
marily a cooking operation. This 
means that quality of the product and 
temperature control are both important 
parts of this business. In order to 
insure quality, the canner buys the 
seed and supervises and controls the 
growing of the crop. His function 
continues from there through the pro- 
cessing end and finally the distribu- 
tion or sales end. 


Canners generally follow almost iden- 


tical methods of processing. The dif- 
ferences in their products may be 
traced to: 

Selection of raw products for 
canning. 


Care and cleanliness of prepara- 


The 
seasoned. 


degree to which they are 
The exactness of the processing 
é eratures. 
The type of container 
attractiveness of the label. 


and the 


he problems of the canning industry 


are not those of volume production. 
Every canner can produce a pack but 


eV canner cannot produce a good 
| 


ording to the Canning Machinery 


& ippliers Association, about 1,800 
ca rs do 90% of the total volume. 


TI companies are classified as fol- 
10 877 pack in tin, 616 pack in glass; 
i] ack in tin and glass; 291 pack 
fr 1 foods. 

Canner reports that these major 
Companies spend $78 million annually 


Production of Canned Fruits and Vegetables in 1947 
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Product wait of — 
measure | Quantity] Value 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, TOTALscccccccccccccecs Case 369.3 $1,180.4 
Fruits: 
APPleS..cccccccccccesccceccccersssnssssessseses do 2.6 11.6 
APPLESAUCC es ecceccereeeeseereeeesesesssessesess do 6.6 17.6 
APTL COTS ee ceccceeeceresecesreseeseesseesssseeees do 3.4 17.7 
Cherries, red SOUP Pittedecccccccsseeeseesecees do 2.6 13.4 
Cranberries, including SAUCCeccescccccveseesees do 4.6 20.5 
Grapefruit SOGMCNSceccessesesscsesssesessssese do 4.2 12.4 
Fruits for salad and fruit cocktalleseccccesees do 10,2 73.1 
Olives, ripe and green TIPCecccecevcccsessseces do 1.9 16.0 
PEBCHEScccececeveseesseesess sees seseesesesesese do 20.3 96.4 
PEATS cece e ses e ee ee ee eee ears OEE SOHO eseeeEeses do 5.8 39.1 
Other PrultScesccccccesececseseesssesesesessses do 6.9 4.2 
Vegetables, seasonal: 
ASPATEZUS sscccececcccseseerseseresessseseeesees do 4,0 24.2 
Reans, green ANd WEKecccccececccceseceseseeeese do 12.8 40.7 
rn, CUbeeceeee cere eee ee eer ee sees reese seeeeeees® do 29.3 87.7 
Peas, fresh BTCC eect erste reese eeeeeeeeeeeeene do 34.9 102.6 
TOMA TOS csc eer ese reese sees eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee do 23.3 71.7 
\ther seasonal vegetables. do. 18.4 48.2 
Vegetables, nonseasonal: 
Beans, with pork OF SOUCC ce eseseeeeesreseseeeees do 31.8 90.6 
Beans, other dry, Oxcept SOVscccscceseseccccece do 9.1 25.6 
Spaghettlececccccceccesecsessesessesesseesesees do 6.3 21.1 
Toma to PESTO nce cere reese reer ee eeeeseeeeeeeesese do 9.3 39.2 
Tomato pulp and puree (made for sale).scccesses do 4.3 12.8 
Other nonseasonal vegetablese.ccccccsessssecere do 17.2 46.2 
Fruit juices: 
GTO PC cecccccccereseseeseeeeseseseeseeesesseeses do 3.5 19.0 
Grape lrulteccecccecesesesseeeeeeeseeeeeeseseeese do 12.1 20.0 
OTANZCoececevcccccccccccccccvecccesesceseeceses do 20.8 30.1 
Orange and grapefruit, blendedecccececsccessecs do 8.0 14.5 
other fruit juices, ONd NECTATB.cccecossceseses do 8.0 24.3 
Vegeteble juices: 
Tomato, including combinationSec.cccrsccesecscees do 18.5 38.7 
Othe Peccececcecereseseseessreseesesssesessseses do 0.2 0.4 
Baby foods: 
Frud tGecccccceccccceesseseesesessesesessesseeee do 11.5 27.0 
Vemetadlesccecccccccscececessesesesesesessesese do 7.35 16.5 
Other, including MORTScecsececeseceresesesesess do 9.6 27.5 
Jans, jellies and preserves, COtAleccccccsccccscess eee eee 152.6 
Jams ANd PTOGETVES, PUTCeseceseveceeseseceseeese Pound 328.4 75.8 
Jellies, PUTS cece eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee do 180.1 34.2 
Other jams, jellies and preserves...cecsescesces do 120.1 17.6 
Fruit Dutterccccccccccccesccsscssssesecesesesess do. 106.0 10.2 
Maraschiho cherrieBeseeseccccccccecsescccseseces| Gallon 5.1 13.8 
Jams, jellies and preserves, kind not specified. eee eee 1.1 
Soups and other producte TETTTTITITITT TTT TTT eee eee 222.6 
Canned foods, preserves, etc., kind not specified. cee eee 15.6 

















—Bureau of the Census 





for new plant and equipment; use over 
10 billion cans and 5 billion glass con- 
tainers. 

A recent study of the industry in- 
dicated that high net profit depends on 
volume. 

The average net profit for 1940-41 
of companies packing under 100,000 
cases was 3 percent; that of canners 
packing 100,000 to 500,000 cases, 7 per- 





cent; over 1 million cases, 7.7 percent. 
About 68 percent of the companies in 
the industry pack under 100,000 cases 
annually, while only 3.1 percent pack 
over 1 million. The pack of the 68 
percent represents 11.2 percent of the 
total volume, while that of the 3.1 per- 
cent is 46.2 percent of the U. S. total. 


According to this survey 84.2 percent 
of the canning companies operate one 
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plant and 15.8 percent operate mul- 
tiple plants. The one-plant units pro- 
duce 49.3 percent of the total pack 
while the multiple plant units account 
for 50.7 percent of the total canned 
production of fruits and vegetables. 
It was found that 76.4 percent of the 
companies in the field concentrate sole- 
ly on fruit and vegetable canning, while 
23.6 percent have additional operations. 

Results of long range planning and 
years of patient research in the field 
of glass making are now evident. 

Some new developments have been 
held back due to lack of new types of 
packing and processing equipment. 
The standardization of designs and 
sizes has been a great help to the 
entire industry. The simplified jars— 
which are nearly perfect “rounds,” 
with low centers of gravity—have an 
absence of beads, rolls, or pronounced 
decorations. These fundamental im- 
provements mean smoother and faster 
filling line operation. This factor, plus 
many improvements in machinery for 
filling, sealing, labeling, etc., has now 
made glass a volume business in the 
canning industry. 

Between 1933 and 1943 the average 
yearly consumption of glass-packed 
foods jumped from 41 packages per 
family to 147. From 1933 to 1945, the 
nation’s production of glass packed 
foods skyrocketed from 1'% billion to 
5 billion packages. In other words, 
glass packed foods have moved from 
the semi-luxury class into a competi- 
tive position in the mass markets. 


During the past several years there 
has been a great deal of confused talk 
and thinking as to future possibilities 
regarding frozen foods—where is the 
volume market; how will the products 
be sold, and what are the channels 
of distribution? Many problems in re- 
frigeration and shipping have been 
solved but there is still a great deal of 

The term “Frozen Foods Industry” 
needs clarification because two sep- 
arate and distinct types of business are 
involved. One is the packer who pro- 
cesses the product. The other is the 
locker plant operator who sells frozen 
food and stores it for the consumer. 
Individually the packer represents a 
large volume operation while the locker 
plant operator does small volume. Gen- 
erally speaking they do not buy the 
same equipment or supplies, due to the 
difference in operation. 

The industry is growing so rapidly 
that 1947 census figures are probably 
already out of date. The Bureau of the 
Census reported 291 manufacturers in 
1947 with an output of $155.1 million. 


Trends 


Food Packe) major 
trends among the 4,272 plants which 
now process and package fruits, 
vegetables, soups, fish and meat spe- 
cialities, mayonnaise, salad dressings, 
jams and jellies. The first is a marked 
trend toward unification, under one 
roof, of the industry’s three branches 
canning, glass-packing and freezing. 
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Today, more than ever before, the term 
“Canning industry” embraces these 
three operations. 

A recent survey by Food Packer in- 
dicates that 37% of these processing 
plants now pack their products by more 
than one of these three methods. Al- 
though 55% still pack exclusively in 
tin, only 6.6% use glass alone, and a 
mere 1.4% produce frozen foods only. 
Preliminary processing steps are prac- 
tically identical in the three operations. 
For this reason, with equipment now 
readily available, large plants are add- 
ing freezing lines to their canning and 
glass-packing facilities. Small one- 
crop plants are adding refrigeration 
facilities in order to extend their oper- 
ating seasons. 

Latest figures show that the industry 
produced over 800 million pounds of 
frozen fruits and vegetables in 1948, as 
compared with 660 million pounds in 
1947. In 1947, the industry purchased 
$9,200,000 worth of frozen food pro- 
duction equipment. 

Similarly, packers of tinned prod- 
ucts are rapidly taking advantage of 
the sales potential of glass-packed prod- 
ucts. The consumer became accustomed 
to glass on the grocer’s shelf during the 
wartime tin shortage. This shortage 
forced improvements in glass quality, 
cap-sealing machinery and handling 
equipment. In eight years, beginning 
in the late 30’s, production of glass- 
packed foods more than quadrupled, 
and the Food Packer survey shows that 
13.6% of the plants are now using 
glass. 

The second major trend has been to- 
ward increased emphasis on quality 
control. The consumer has become in- 
tensely conscious of quality, largely be- 
cause of the new flavor characteristics 
offered in frozen products. As noted, 
this competitive threat has forced old- 
line packers into the freezing field. 
Also, it has stimulated improved pro- 
duction methods, greater expenditures 
for new production equipment, and the 
emergence of an important new pro- 
duction factor: the raw products super- 
visor, 

He represents the food packer’s at- 
tempt to control quality from treated 
soil to planted seed to packaged prod- 
uct. Although the independent grower 
still accounts for a considerable portion 
of the industry’s processing crops 
(fruits and vegetables), there is a 
growing trend toward control, through 
lease or actual ownership, of the acre- 
ages which produce the raw product. 
Time was when the processor was al- 
most solely interested in processing and 
packing. Today, the progressive oper- 
ator is concerning himself with seed, 
fertilizers, insecticides, farm equipment 
and agricultural sciences. The Raw 
Products Supervisor has become an im- 
portant buying factor. 

These two major trends toward com- 
bined operations and quality control 
have resulted in large purchases of 
equipment. 

Underlying these two trends has been 
the persistent shift from seasonal 








product specializatio 
processing. Thi 


operation and 
to multi-product 


shift has increased the number of 
trained, responsible production line 
personnel. 


The canning operation is based on the 
use of huge quantities of soft, potable 
water and steam. This, and the indus- 
try’s primary function of preserving 
foods in substantially their origina 
forms, distinguish the cannery from 
other food processing plants. A brief 
hint of the industry’s equipment and 
supply needs can be gleaned from a 
quick review of the five steps in can- 
ning, glass-packing and freezing, which 
are obtaining the raw materials, ha 
dling and _ preparation, processing, 
packaging, and warehousing. 

Raw materials of two types are used: 
first, processing crops (such as vegeta- 
bles) which are obtained as described 
above, under direction of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Supervisor; second, raw materials 
which go into “specialty” products such 
as jams and jellies, pork-and-beans, 
and salad dressings. Some of the in- 
gredients of salad dressings are eggs, 
gums, starches, salt, vegetable oils, 
vinegar, processed lemon juice, pow- 
dered onion and garlic, monosodium 
glutamate, terragon, ginger, mace, 
cloves, celery seed, mustard and olives. 


= 


The second step, handling and pre- 
paration, includes such operations as 
trimming, washing, peeling, grading, 
sorting, etc. In the handling and 
preparation of spinach, for example, 20 
gallons of water are needed to clean 
and rinse the amount of spinach frozen 
in a 14-0z. package. This operation 
requires spray nozzles, corrosion-resis- 
tant pipes and valves, fittings, vegeta- 
bie washers, pumps, motors, conveyors, 
filters, water treatment and chlorinat- 
ing units. 

Equipment needs for processing vary 
with the product. Equipment used in 
processing tomato catsup, for example, 
includes evaporators, pre-heating and 
holding tanks, pumps, vibrating ma- 
chines, automatic control instruments, 
cooking kettles, retorts, hoists, deaera- 
tors, metal baskets and crates, steam 
regulators, conveyor systems and cool- 
ing tanks. 

Packaging equipment, in the case of 
pineapple, would include jars, cans, 
paper packages, filling machines, jar- 
cappers, can-sealers, syrupers, labeling 
machines, cartons, case-packers, case- 
sealers, can and jar-washing machinery, 
heat-sealing machines and _ coding 
machines. 

Warehousing requires not only the 
usual conveyors, lift trucks, pallets, ete., 
but also refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. 

These are a few of the items on the 
canning, glass-packing and freezing 
industry’s annual $100,000,000 bil! for 
new equipment. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data imformation are available wi'ow! 
charge (while supply lasts) to adver! ser 
and agency executives. They may be had 
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For Effective, 
Economical, Concentrated 
d Coverage 


h of the 


~| 4272 PLANTS 


in the Canning, 











Glass Packing, 
Preserving 
e, and Freezing Industry 


r there is only one Magazine 





0 FOOD PACKER 





Food Packer covers intensively, through 5,195 production line 
executives, the 4,272 food industry plants which produce the 342 
billion pounds of canned, glass packed and frozen foods processed 


id annually. 

” . . 

s, You can get this complete plant coverage without waste circu- 

a- lati ly in Food Packer which is devoted exclusively t b- 
HERE 1S YOUR MARKET ation only in Food Packer which is devoted exclusively to pro 

m R " aa hi 

}- lems of production men. Thus you get effective, concentrated 
Total of 4272 Plants in Canning, 


coverage at the lowest cost. 
f Gloss Packing, and Freezing In- 


custry, Major companies employ These 5,195 production line executives make or control the 


‘ all three processes. # : Pon 

: . major portion of the purchases of more than a half-billion dollars’ 
ig Canning in 3,769 of these . ‘ . 

e- plants worth of raw material, supplies and equipment. 

y; Glass Packing in 1.258 

ig Freezing tm 871 Food Packer is a technical publication, edited solely for re- 


search, production and operating executives. It has the prestige, 
authority and practical information which assure high readership. 


If you sell the Canning, Glass Packing, Preserving and Freezing 
industry, tell your story regularly to the men who can buy: You 
reach them most effectively in Food Packer. 












4463 Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle |, Wash. Elliot 3234. 
et New York Offices: 175 Fifth Ave., New York City, Algonquin 4-1145 
ut 139 No. Clark Street, Chicago 2, CEntral 6-1281. 
rs 00 ac. er California: Orles W. Sorensen Company, 104 Montgomery St. 
xd San Francisco 4, Sutter 5977. 
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direct from the publishers. or through 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


51. Breakdown by Types of Pack 

T he detailed 
analysis of operations of canning com- 
which usually 


Canner has made a 
panies by type of pack, 
determines their exact equipment and 
supply requirements. The breakdown 
ranges from a low of 3 companies pack- 
ing coffee to a maximum of 1,388 pack- 


ing tomatoes. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


© 


Dearborn St., 
The Canner 


Chicago 
Publish- 


Canner, The, 140 N 
Ill. Published by 


ing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday Forms close 10 days pre 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 3,172; gross, 3,803. Pack 
ers, 1,602; distributors, 691; food pke 
equipment, 485; others, 433. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $170.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
13 125.00 70.00 50.00 
26 95.00 60.00 40.00 
§2 80.00 50.00 $2.00 
Standard red, $45; standard blue or 


green, $60; bleed, 20%. 





@ 


Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay S8St., Balti 


more 2, Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9*%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 


day. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,473; gross, 2,011. Pack- 
ers, 1,434; distributors, 488; equipment 
and supply, 239; others, 404. Rates— 
Times Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 
13 90.00 56.00 32.00 
26 80.00 44.00 28.00 
52 65.00 40.00. 22.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 20%. 


Canning Trade Almanac, The, 20 S. Gay 


St., Baltimore 2, Md. Published by The 
Canning Trade. Est. 1916. Single copy,, 
$2. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published May 1. Forms close April 
1. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
Sworn, 5,500. tates 1 page, $100; % 
page, $60; % page, $40. 


Standard color, $35. 


CCA 


_- . 


The Food Packer, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 





cago 2. Published by Vance Pub. Corp. 
Est 1920. Trim size, 8%x11l\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Feb., 1949, 5.779; gross, 
6.324. Food processors in canning, pres- 
erving, glass packing, freezing and crop 
processing, 5,000; equipment, 463; others, 
30 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 25. $155.00 $115.00 
7 135.00 100.00 
13 115.00 85.00 
7th or 13th insertion is in Food Packer 
Forun published April 15 
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special colors, $7 





Standard red, $50; 
bleed, $25 


#v. 
additional data see page 251 


For 
Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Th 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. esta 
lished, 1940. Subscription, $2. Type pag 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 

1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.0 
e7 95.00 60.00 45.( 
*13 80.00 50.00 35.! 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 

*The seventh insertion on a 7-tir 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 1 
time contract provides for space in t 


Annual Review Number. 


Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register. 
(See Foop DISTRIBUTION.) 


© 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Sec 
St., San Francisco 5. Published by Mil 
Freeman Publications of California. E 


1909 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8\4x 
11%. Type page 7x10 Published 1 P 
Forms close 14th. Agency discour , 
15-0. tates 
Circulation, 2,059; gross, 2,493. Pa f 
ers, 913; distributors, 429; equipment a 
supply, 266; others, 442. Rates- f 
Times Page % Page 4 Pa 
l $200.00 $130 00 : gn 
°7 175.00 115.00 7\ 
*13 150.00 70.00 ‘ F 
Standard color, blue, green, yellow, $ 
bleed, $25 \ 
*The 7th and 13th insertions are f } 
the Yearbook edition, published « 


spring ( 








1949 











1949 
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Food Distribution, Retailing 





The Department of Commerce esti- The Social Security Board gave this 


mated 1948 sales of retail food stores breakdown of stores by 
it $31,800 million, including chain employes in 1947: 
sales of $10,810 million. These figures 


E mploy es 


dicate that chains have increased ee 
their share of the business slightly ee eee eee eee eee 
since 1939, the last census year. oo. +9 Ase nS ee ce 
Progressive Grocer estimated 1948 50-99 ............ seeeeeeress 
SS _eboeeppeqeeneerqeneets 


food sales at $30,910 million, divided 509 or more’ 
as follows: independents, $15,100 mil- 
lion; chains, $9,510 million; specialty 


stores, $6,300 million. . 
The same authority placed the num- Associations 
ber of stores at 545,700, independents 


ree 


having 375,500 and chains 27,700, with 


American Institute of 


number of 


No, of 
Stores 
125,999 
een 39.159 
peel 14,263 
seen 3.769 
1,092 
788 
181 


Food Dis- 


1500 others being unclassified, and tribution, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
specialty stores numbering 141,000. York. 
The Social Security Board gave the National-American Wholesale Gro- 


following figures on number of stores cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York. 


for 1947: 


es 1.138 St., New York. 


Publications 


Em- National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
loyes : 
Stores ooo, %ackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Grocery, with and without M . 
meet pe=--c0s2+ 116.267 680 National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 
Fruit and sei s food mari — °° 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
markets eoeceeecaccesn 6,731 21 a . 
Candy, confectionery and , National Food Distributors Assn., 
nut stores .. ae 0,175 56 . ° 
Daley Geetuek ahasen and 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
lk = an WD 6a: 11,589 192 . 
ellaneous retail food... 23,045 133 Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


DISTRIBUTION RETAIL 


month period 





York. Pub. by the Grocery 
Co. Est. 1869. Subscriptio 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d St., New page, 9x13. Published Wedne 
Y 


American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New 


Trade Pub. 
n, $5 Type 
sday. Forms 


rk 18. Published by Topics Pub. Co., close Monday. Agency discounts, 10-2 











Ir Est. 1932. Subscription, $3. Trim Rates— 
siz 11%x15%. Type page, 10x14. Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
hed alternate Mondays. Forms close 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 3 80.77 40.39 20.19 
Circulation, 8,207; gross, 12 234. Man- 26 74.04 37.02 18.51 
ufacturers and processors, i 05 57: whole- 52 67.31 33.65 16.83 
= rs, 2,063; chains, 607; others, 1,612. 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. Associated Food Dealer, 500 N. Dearborn 
$378.00 $ 227.50 $ 98.00 St., Chicago 10. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
296.10 176.75 75.60 $2. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x9% 
2 267.75 164.50 73.50 Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Age ney 
Ni: i ns 1 F Di ib 0 discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,075. Rates— 
ationa “ood stributors Journal, 11 Times age % Page 1 a ge 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. Published by — ” Raa $ pay. F Pray | 
National Food Distributors Assn. Est. 6 *" 90 00 55 00 35.00 
Ey $5. Type page, 7x10. 12 80.00 50.00 30.00 
lished 10th prec. Forms close 28th. (Golo 90: te a" — 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Color, $20; bleed, 15%. 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
0.0 85.00 50.00 
eas $ 75 00 $ 50.00 Atlantic Grocer, Board of Trade Bldg., 
1 95.00 55.00 30.00 Norfolk, Va. Published by Atlantic Re- 
oo tail Grocers Assn. Trim size, 85%x11% 





Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New 


Type page, 7%x9%. Published 20th 
York, Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 





N Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. Rates— ee = 

18 Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8. Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
Published July 15th. Agency discounts, 1 $ 49.50 $ 28.50 $ 18.50 
15 cash with order Rates—1l1 page, 6 42 00 23 00 15 4 
$14 page, $84: 4% page. $49. Brokers iz - 38.50 20.00 13.00 
Se m—l page, $83; % page, $51; card Color, $20. 

“7 in., $21. — 





Wholesale Grocer News, 176 W. Adams Buckeye Grocer, 1.0.0.F. Temple, Spring- 


St hicago 3. Published by Verst Pub, field, O. Published by Ohio F 


Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. 


ood Dealers. 
Type page, 


Siz Sx11 Type page, 7x10. Published 7%x10. Published 10th Forms close list. 


St ‘orms close 15th. Agency discounts, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,573. 
“ Circulation, Swern. 6.090. Rates— Rates— 
‘1 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$215.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 39.50 $ 22.50 
190.00 115.00 65.00 6 70.00 35.00 20.00 
— 175.00 100.00 60.00 12 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Sta ird red, $75; bleed, 10%. Color, 25%. 
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Butcher & Grocery Clerks Journal, 1227 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 10. Est. 1885. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,117. Rates— 


Times 1 Page a Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 55.00 40.00 25.00 
12 40.00 30.00 20.00 





Bulletin of The New York State Assn. 
of Retail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 10x14. Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 $168.00 $ 92.75 $ 54.00 
6 151.20 83.48 48.60 
12 134.00 74.20 43.20 





Butcher and ya 4 Clerks’ Journal, 
1227 N. La Salle . Chicago 10. Published 
by Butcher & Raceere Clerks’ Assn. Est. 
1885. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 40.00 25.00 
12 40.00 30.00 20.00 





Butchers’ Advocate, Dressed Poultry and 
Food Merchant, 82 Beaver St., New York 
5. Published by Butchers’ Advocate Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,408. 
tates— ; 


Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
1 $125.00 ry 80.00 $ 42.00 
26 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 





California Retail Grocers Advocate, 525 
Market St., San Francisco 5. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Friday. Forms close Saturday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,187. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4, Page % Page 
] $125.00 ; 75.00 $ 48.00 
13 115.00 65.00 40.00 
26 100.00 60.00 35.00 


95.00 55.00 30.00 





a2 

Color, $40. 
Carolina Food Dealer, 120 E. Third St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Published by N. C. 
Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1938. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation, 2,100. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

$ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 75.00 42.50 25.00 


Color, $25 


© @ 


Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ 
Edition and Grocery Store Managers’ 
Edition), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th prec. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 28,832; gross, 31,268. Chain 
grocery headquarters and executives, 
5,643; store managers, 19,982; others, 
2.695. Rates, both editions— 


Times 1 Page % Page 44 Page 
1 $560.00 $345.00 $190.00 
6 520.00 320.00 175.00 
12 485.00 300.00 160.00 


Standard red, $110; bleed, 15%. 





Cleveland Grocer, 1847 E. 55th St., Cleve- 
land, O. Published by Cleveland Retail 
Grocers Ass'n. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. 


Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % P age \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 12.50 
6 45.00 22.50 11,25 
12 43.00 21.50 10.75 





Colorado Grocer, 612 Interstate Trust 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Published by 
Colorado Retail Grocers Ass’n. Est. 1936. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. 
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: saat A ney discounts Pubs In« Est. 1947. Controlled Type Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackso! 
Porn ar ne AF gy -s R ste page, 10x15. Published Ist Wed. Agency sivd., Chicago 6. Published by Indepen 

os eee 6 Hy pers Pa e Page discounts 15-0. Circulatio! 10,006 dent Grocers’ Alliance. Est. 1927. Type 
simes sty e306 $18.00 Rates page, 4%x7%. Published 20th. Form 
é ’ 44. . 15.1 1 line, 30c; 500 lines, 28c; 1,000 lines, 25c. close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 





40. z ‘ 14.0 , ee culation, 10,170. Rates— 
a Times 1 Page re Page % Pag 
Georgia Grocer, P. O. Box 141, Atlanta, 1 25 O00 7.50 $ 75.00 


$2: $1; 
Ga Published by Atlanta Retail Food 6 220.00 129.00 70.00 
Dealers’ Assn est. 1916. Subscription, 12 205.00 120.00 66.00 















































' $1 ‘Type page, 7 x10 Published 15th. Standard red, $50 
‘ mercial Bulletin, 5 S. San Pedro rn - Pe Semana Shane ~ . 9 ots , $50. 
St Los Angeles, 14, Published by L. L AS s close 25th. Agency d unts, 1 ean mare s 
Staggers. Est $87. Subscription $3.50. tates Le Indiana Food Merchant, 227 N. Delawar: 
Trim size, 10 13% rype page, 5%x Times Page Page % Page St., Indianapolis 4. Published by Indian 
11% Publish ‘a Friday Forms close l > 0U.00 ¥ $6.09 $ oe UY tetail Grocers & Meat Dealers Assn. Est 
“ edne sda) Agency discount He m. ‘ LS 19.00 1931. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x1‘ 
Circulatio! 4.383; gross, 4,019. Re ] 6.4 10.00 18.80 Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agence 
tailers, 3,7 i “ esalers, 271; the! ~- discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,300. Rates 
307 Rate = Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
Time : | Paes awe , Page NBD 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.0 
: eo ‘ ao : 2 50 CCAl 60.00 85.00 21.51 
72.5 40.00 25.00 — 12 55.00 30.00 18.5 
‘ 67 bt 27.50 21.00 Grocer-Graphic, 86 Fourtl Ave New oe ee a —— 
60.00 23 00 18.00 York lf Published by Bi Bros. Pub i ° 
52 5 oe a, Est. 1937. Type page, 10%x14. Pub- 9 ae ge Reotemer, Pacific Nationa 
Color, $45; bleed iced everw ether Tuania? my rms close Pldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Publishe 
_ - , . aoe eae Soo t t ssn > 924 
Commercial Bulletin Food Industry Di- Friday Agency discounts, 15-2 27S ah Retail Groc ers’ aa a ee Nae 
rectory and Grocers’ Handbook, So: > Circulation, Feb 1949, 15,049; gross, ] ah da 15th : Fr rn yi ‘ines ist. Ag — , 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14 Type 17,069. Independents, 11,908; chains, 2,- discounts. 16-6. Rates — 
‘ . e ’ ° . sco S o- vf es 
ane ie x7 Published Nov Agency 572; others, 552 pes ; a i“ Pac — 
page, + ee » Circulation, 6,600. Rates Rates Less than 70 inches, $6.75 per Times 1 Page Page %4 Pag 
discoun . ‘ $40 —~ ch: 420 to 629 inch ea: O10 tn 1219 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.5% 
page, 31/9, % Passe , » = netne “eK Ri “ . — 6 75.00 2.50 25.01 
$25.00 ! in ae ) 12 70.00 37.50 99 FH 
Standard c« I > . » . SSer ~ 
= Color, $25; bleed, $20 ” 
Co-operative Merchandiser, © “A, ™ = — oe — —_—<—. $$ 
oO ; hicago 6 Published by at!) ern?’ . mite TT . . . I 
poe Late ~ a eS piggy, > E 1936 Groce rs Bulletin, Fifth Ave Pitts- Towa Food Dealer, 500 Walnut Bldg ' 
Si bscription, $ ‘rim size, 8%xll. Type urgh 19, Pa. Pub ved by Retail Groc- Des Moines 9. Published by Iowa Reta 
é — 7x9 4 "* ublished 1st Forms close ers Assoc ation of \Negheny County. Grocers and Meat Dealers Assn. Es 
Both. Agency discount i5-: Circula met aan" Sul = SPSsOR $ Type page, 1932. Subscrij ‘tion, $2. Type page, 7x1 
th ane, Rate ‘*@ Xit Published 1 th Forms close Published 10th. Forms close 1st. Agen - 
os l Pag Page , Page | ncom ; d cs - ~ Rates : discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,050. Rates z 
L $45 $ ( >i 1 he Page %4 Page Times 1 Page 6 Page % Pag 
50 ¥ e 45 MK $ Ww $ 22.00 1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.5( 
13 + HY 00 130. +0.0 25.0 0.00 6 70.00 45.00 27.5 M 
. hale , io é vt S.30 12 65.00 10.00 29 5 
Color, $1 . Color, $25 
Food Mart News, 520 N. Michigan oh Grocers’ Commercial Bulletin ; Me wis : ay z 
Chicago 11 Published by J. 5. Haboush Dealers’ New ; , rn - ~ ane feat Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevs 
: * ae ee ‘ Type pag =, niversity Ave st ~~ + » aah} 
Est. 19 Subscri} ’ tr. * Paul 4, Mir I ed by Bruce Pup. 08d, Chicago 24. Published by Indeper 
15% x20% Published Ist and 16th in r Est. TY cae eke $) T _ dent Retail Jewish Grocers Assn Est 
editio! Forn close 6 da preceding nase. | Pul =o) worms A, se 1933. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7x1 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulatior 10th a oan y dix , ; A eclenapes 4 ; Published 15th Forms close 5th. Agen 
>, 000 Combination rates Sworn, 6.111 Rati : lisc ints, 15-2. Circulation, 2,492. Rates 
rime | Page Pag Sate Da are Pas; _— Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 2 
j $79 ) $4 - a 5 <* ‘ 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.( A | 
1 } + $ ' 35.0 6 90.01 54.00 31.5 I 
’ ‘ : 1 @ ‘ 12 S 00 {8.00 28.0 
Color, $60 Color, $ — : Color, $20. 
Food Merchants Advee ate, es \ ae S ; ~~ Jewish Merchant and Guide, 2459 Brool 
New York 17 Vv shed by N ‘ Grocer’s Digest, 308 W. Washin ) } lyn Ave., Los Angeles 33. Published } 
Merchants Ass! ‘ ey popsct P| Chicago 6. Published by P. M. ¢ United Jewish Retail Grocers of Calif 
tion, $2.50. lése Sth. Agency discount Subiiahed int ed. Type page Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2.50. Ty; 
15th. For clos¢ eas An inch published ' Forms close 2( th page, 74x10. Published Saturday. Agen vu 
core, ae a a 10 inches $ a s. Virculatior 14,95 discounts, 15-2. Circul ation, 2, 100. Rates 
$7.50; 4 che ; in ’ Dime 1 Page e Page Times 1 Page > Page % Pag 
‘ inches $6.4 . oo =] 00 1 a 
} , < Leo ) 2 5 0 l $ 55 00 $ 20.00 20.1 
‘ 90. 11 0.00 6 45.00 25.00 15 
ure 0 Lt 0 60.0( 12 40.00 22.50 12.5 
(a) Color, $55; bleed, 1 Color, $10; bleed, 10%. 
oa ne ne . 
, > Maz ~ ¥ 7 N. La : ; vs . . ‘ 
Salle on Chien Cesc hed by W. R Grocer’s Guide, 906 Main St., Cincinnati Kansas City Grocer, 1013 Grand Av: 
: alle ‘ Ch ‘ y wien ~ > . o Pub hed by Cincinnati Retail Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Reé« 
Type pag . Published Ist. Forms @recers’ Assn. Est. 1930. Subscription, Grocers Assn. Est. 1913. Subscripti 
Se 20tl Ag ~ al yunts Cir > Type page, 9x14 Published 2nd $1 Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist _ 
pete ee oan fe > a 77218 Wednesda Forms « e 25t Acency Forms close 20th Agency discount 
ee ” yo, SETS & 2.159. discount Rates 15-2. Circulation, 1,317. Rates— + 
tes | Pag: » Page Page Times l Page % Pars 4% Page + 
rime Page I ny Pr ~. s 57 $ 2 20 $19 ; 1 $ 48.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.! : 
] $19 ‘ 206 18.60 5 38.00 22.00 12.( 
a ¢ if 29 60 17.60 12 000 18.00 10.( 
Standard red, $ bleed - pee ee y oa ix ~ 
p ae - ' , 3 , Kansas Food Dealer and Kansas Grocer, 
fich Pu ist ~ Fox Bidg., Detroit 1 Bennett Bldg., Kansas City 10, Kan. P 


tA ates _ i Shamie Pub. Co. Est lished by Kansas Food Dealers As 
’ Subscr ption, $ Type page, 16% x21 Est. 1920 Subscriptior $5 Type pa 








bl eC t ‘ - t t - T 4 ‘ "7 > ; pt . 
; ' ’ Pu li 1 very her Frida in 2 ed 7x10 Published ist. Forms close 
Food Topics, } Ww i2nd Ss New f r I rT 5 clos week preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,4 
18. Published by Topics Pub. ¢ Sa! wee : Circulatior Rates Na 
1946. Type pag x14. Published alte: -0,600. Rates, each edit = Times 1 Page % Page % Pace R 
nate Mondays I rms S¢ y wee} rin é l Pag , J age 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 30 
prec Agency d ints 1S $490. ec fa. 5 75.00 42.50 97 
Circulation, 092,676; gross, 97,300, Ir h 16 , = 40.00 12 68.00 40.00 9 
dependent ‘ ! ir O84 ‘ } 21 00 Color $37.5( Sw 
salers t ot r é Rat — —_— ee _ 
me l we Page Page : . ‘ siren . 1 
I RRs, . a Le Fr Ag Idaho Food Dealer, Sonna Bldg. Boiss sane ky Grocer, Kentucky Home I 
: r+ "0708 0 Est. 19 Subscription, $2.50. Type page Bidg., Louisville, Ky. Published by Re 
R648 620.0 t I ag : 
T 820 617 66.01 x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Grocers’ Assn. Est. 1922. Subscript 
- + Agency di unts, 15-0. Circulation. 1.877 $1 Type page, 6%x10. Published 1 
‘ Re hf . . . 76 . 2 . ‘ ) 
Rates Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Na 
Standard red, $ -s Fanaa thea" & on pet, 
lime Page » Page % Page Circulation is. Rates— . 
1 S 67.5 $ ; $ 22.50 rimes l Page % Page y | é \ 
—— § 6! 20 0 1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 1 
! $7 30. 17.50 6 38.00 21.85 1 
ae 1 26 00 20.70 11 d 
Food Trade News, Liberty Trust Bide ~ eee so to ——— 58 











Philadelp! t . Type page Kentucky State Grocers’ News, 936 S. °th 
14x ‘ Pu ed eve! ther St., Louisville 3. Published by Ky. Re ie 
Wednesday. For e 7 da pr Food Dealers’ Assn. Est. 1942. Subscrip- 


Agenc) i nt ( lation Independent Grocer, 37() Lexington Ave., tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 

May 49 14, 422; a 15,660. Kate New York 17. Est. 1921. Subs« ption, $3. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, S 

14 to 69 ir i net t ’' Type page, 9%x15% P ublished Friday. Circulation, 3,000. Rates 

nehe $4 Forms close Wednesday Agency di Times 1 Page \% Page % Page Ne 
tunts, 15- Circulation, 3,847; gross, 1 $ 75.01 $ 42.50 $ 2 . 

Food World, Me: ntile Trust Bld 6,456. Food stores, owners and employes, 6 65.00 37.50 - N 


Baltimore Md Put hed 1 ‘ { f others. 6 Ra t 5,000 lines, 25c. 12 60.00 5 00 
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Louisiana Grocer, Pan American Bk 
ig.. New Orleans 12. Published by Re- 
Grocers’ Assn. of New Orleans. Est 


0 Subscription, $2.40 Type page, 

0. Published 20th prec. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

1es 1 Page %, Page 4 Page 

$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 

40.00 24.00 16.00 

35.00 21.00 14.00 











Maine State Grocers Bulletin, 105 Forest 
e., Portland 3. Published by State Re- 
Grocers Assn. Est. 1937. Controlled 

e page, 7% x10. Published 15th. Forms 


se 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
ation, 3,250. Rates 
nes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
65.00 35.00 99 50 
60.00 mn On 20.00 
r, $25 





Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Sth St., St 
I lis 2. Published by Meat Merchandis 
ng, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size, 54x8% 

I 44%x7%. Published 28th pre 








page, 
rms close 13th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Feb., 1949, 56,789; gross 
57.215. Independent meat dealers, 51,002 
ers, 3,763. 
I tes— 
I nes , Pag 4 Pa 
$224.01 $122.00 
198.00 107.06 
175.( 14.00 
Standard ye ‘ $§ bleed 
¢ 
Me rehants Journal, Lyric Bidg., Birming 
im 3 Published by Alabama Food 
( incil nay 1919. Subscription, $1. Type 
ge, 74 x9% Published ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15 Circulation, 
646. Rates 
mes 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 
$100.00 $ ao 0 $ 39.50 
95.00 57.00 21.00 
92.50 56.00 80.00 
Mic higan Food News, Tussing Bide 
sing 7. Published by Michigan Retail 


cers & Meat Dealers Assn Est. 19458 
Type page, 16%x21 Published 2nd and 
it Mondays Agency discounts 15-0 


lation, 15,428. Rates—1 page, $502.50 
page, $191.10; % page, $102.90. Di 
nts, 6% for 6, 19% for 12 insertior 





Missourt Grocer, 101 Third National Bank 
ig., Sedalia, Mo Pub hed by Mo 
ers Assn. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1 


e page 7x9%. Published Ist Forms 
20th. Agency discount 15-( Cir 
ition, 2,800. Rates 
1 Page Page , Page 
$ 75.00 $ 42 S OF ) 
70.00 $0.01 22.50 
65.00 7.6 20.00 
$25; bleed, $10 


Montana Food Distributor, P. O. Box 153 





H ena. Published by Montana io 0d l 
I Co. Est 1942 Subscription 
page, 7%x10 Put iNaheod 10th 
F ms close 5th Agency di yunts, 15-2 
( lation, 2,094. Rate 
es 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
$ 95.00 $ 6 ; z 00 
AD UD 50.00 Hoo 
75.00 42.51 6.00 


Na horhood Grocer, 631 W. Campbell Ave 
R 





oke, Va Published by Grocer Pub 

Est. 1932 Subscription, $2 Type 

7x10. Published 15th Forms clos¢ 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

Sworn, 8,548. Rates 

3 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ a0 ) ¢ re 
105.00 57.5 33.7 
100.00 2 


National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi 


. Ave., Chicago 1. blished by Nat'l 
4 of Retail Grocers Est. 1914 Sub 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
d 65th Forms close 10t! Agency 
ints, 15-2. Circulatior Sworn, 
58.627. Rates— 
s 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
$600.00 $360.00 $215.00 
675.00 $0.99 200.00 
550.00 0 190.00 
5 lard red, $15 0; ); bleed 1( 





Nebraska Retailer, 1025 W. O. W. Bide 
. a 2. Published by Federation of 
N iska Retailers Est 1906 Con- 
t ] Type page 7x9! Published 


Agency dis- 


close Ist. 
Crean. 
» 


15th. Forms 


counts, 15-2. 1,350. Rates 


Times 1 Page 4% Page 
s €0.00 $ 20.00 

6 55.00 17.50 
12 50.00 15.00 














New England Grocery and Market Maga- 
zine, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Published by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. 
Est. 1877. Subscription, $1. Type page, 
74x10 Published 25th prec Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 


culation, 10,230. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
8 145.00 90.00 58.00 
» 140.00 R5 00 54.00 





New Jersey Grocer, 30 Journal Sq., Jer- 
sey City 6 Published by N. J. Grocer 
Pub. Co Est. 1922 Subscription, $2.50 
Type page, 74x10 Published Ist. Forms 





close 201 Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 

culation, Sworn, 3,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
& 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 o0 OF 50.00 35.00 

( oO! $ 

New West Trade, 510 Columbia Bldg., 


Spokane 8, Wash Est. 1897. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50 Type page, 11%4x17\%. Pub- 
lished Saturday Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, 
2573. Rates—100 inches, 90c; 250 inches 
ROK 
Oklahoma Food Journal, 320 Ins. Bidg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Published by 
Okla Retail Grocers’ Ass'n, Est 1940 
Subscription, $1 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 16th Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,343. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 34.00 $ 19.00 
H 55.00 $1.50 17.00 
50.00 27.50 15.00 
I ed, $10 
Oregon Food Merchants’ Magazine, 
Postal Bldg., Portland 4, Ore Est. 1901. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 8th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 3,163 Ri ites 
rimes l Page Page ; Page 
1 $100.00 ¢ 55 00 $ 32.00 
th 5 00 50.00 29.00 


*acific Coast Review, 942 Howard St 





San Francis 3. Cal _ Published by Pa 

Coast Pub. Ce Est. 1928. eh ey 

x Type page, 64%x9% P lished ist’ 

Forn ost 5 Agency) dist unts, 15-( 

¢s ula } Rates 

I es % Page Page 
1 £197 of $ 72.00 ¢ 52 00 
* 65.00 } 
1 »9.00 H.00 

Color, $49 


Pacifie Northwest Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Pub 
ished by Washington State Retail Gro- 


cers & Meat Dealers Ass'n Est. 1912. 

Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 74%x10. 

Published 10th. Forms close 30th. Agency 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,226. 

Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
l $108.00 $ 72.00 $ 46.80 
6 104.40 67.20 36.00 
12 LOO R¢ 64.80 28 80 


Color, $50 
Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad 8St., 
Philadelphia Pa Published by Penn 





Grocers’ Ass'n Est. 1908 Subscription 

$2 Type page, 74x10. Published 10th 

Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 8,042 Rates 

Times l Page “% Page 4, Page 
1 $210.00 

‘ 18 of $1 ooo $ 65.00 

150 00 oO 00 1s 00 


Plee-Zing Answer, 2544 Green Bay Road, 





Evanston, Ill. Est. 1930. Controlled. Type 

page, 44,x74%4. Published 25th prec. Forms 

close 17th Agency discounts 15- Cir- 

culation, 22,60 Rates 

Times | Page 4 Page % Page 
l $172.50 $ 86.25 $ 43.15 
12 155.25 77.65 88.85 





— Q 
Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13. Published by The Butterick Co., 
Inc. Est, 1922. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type 
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page, 44%x7%. Published 5th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cire ulation, 75,889; gross, 
tailers, 67,530; wholesale 
voluntary c hain ns, 5,479; 


"$3,450. Re- 
grocers and 
corporate chains, 


1,598; others, 1,347. 

Rates—1 page, $510; 6 pages, $480; 12 
pages, $450. 
Color, $110; bleed, $65 





Retail Food Siatietititae. 1750 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 3. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 


tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 10 

times yearly. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 15,890. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $1f 50.00 $ 85.00 
4 250.00 142.50 77 -50 
10 235.00 135.00 72.50 


Red, $60 


Rocky Mountain Food Merchant, 1447 

Stout St., Denver 2. Est. 1948. Controlled 

Type page, 7x10 Published 10th. Forms 

close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation, 5,650. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
bh 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $17; bleed, $7. 


Self Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Published by Cook Publications. 
Est. 1940 Type page, 7x10. Published 
toa Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
O-c. 

Circulation, March, 1949, 10,053; gross 
10,574. Chain super markets, 4,621: in- 


dependent super markets, 5,028: others 
406 tates—— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $313.00 $17 73.00 g on nee 
6 292.00 162.00 86.00 
12 270.00 151 00 81.00 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $5. , 
Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15. Est. 
1913 Subecription, $2.50. Type page, 


7%x10%. Published Friday. 


Forms close 
Wednesday. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, 3,447. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
$ 80.00 $ 52.00 $*08 75 
12 68.50 44.00 24.00 
26 64.00 42.00 23.00 
52 60.00 38.50 20.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10% 


Southwestern Food Journal, 507 
land Life Annex, 
Subscription, $1 
lished 20th. 


South- 
Dallas 1, Tex. Est. 1926. 
: Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Forms close 15th. Agency 








discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
| $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 72.00 44.00 27.50 

Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams St., 


Chicago Published by Verst Pub. Co., 
Ine Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


Sworn, 6,341. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.00 
6 157.00 82.00 44.50 
12 140.00 73.00 43.00 

Color, $7 bleed, 10% 





Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th 
St.. New York 19. Published by wnper 
Market Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,908. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $216.00 $122.00 
6 324.00 195.00 108.00 
12 288.00 180.00 94.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 2,498. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Color, $25. 





Texas Food Merchant, Professional Bldg., 
Waco, Tex. Published by Texas Retail 
Grocers Assn. Est. 1943. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7%x10. Published lst. 
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Forms clk 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 scription. $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
Circulation, 6,038. Rat page 7x10 Published Ist and 15th. (CAB ay 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Forms cl se 19 duys preceding. Agency 
| $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 discounts, 15-2 Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Ban 
6 l 00 80.00 65.00 Circulation, 5,209; gross, 5.795. Retail- natyne Ave. Winnipeg Published b 
12 ] 60.00 55.00 ers wholesalers and salesmen, 4,679; Home Pub. Co., Ltd Eat. 1928. Ty! 
( r, $60 manufacturers and purchasing agents, page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms clos 
' others 18 Rates— 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tion, March, 1949, 6.670; gross, 6,052, 
— i n l $i: 0 $ 67.00 $ 41.00 tntes— 
CCAl BY, 12 100.00 57.00 33.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
—x . j 90.00 5 ~ 30.00 1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 29.0% 
. na - rec 5 ( Klee > oF 5 c 95 
Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- Standard red, $50; bleed. 15% s yt an 68 +4 ot 
cameo, Lis Et. cone Et, New Tee : a —- Red, $20; bleed, 15%. ial 











lished by Cook Publications Est. 1931 
Trim size. 8% x11" Type page 7x10 BNA 
Published 5th Forms < we 17th Agency CCAB - ’ (CAB ey 


discounts 15 

























Circulation, 10,016; gross, 10,677. Off Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, petailer, The, Marine Bldg., Vancouv: 
cers of voluntary and co-operative 1440 St Catherine St., W., Montreal, B.C Can Published by Progress Pu 
groups 010; retail members, 5,007 P. Q. Published by French Commercial ©@,  [LLtq Est. 1908 Type page, 7x! 
Rates— Publications, Ltd. Est. 1926. Type page, pyhlished 23rd. Forms close 12t 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatio: 

1 $313.00 $173.00 $ 90.00 Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, Sent. 1948, 1,642; gross, 1,708. Rates 

& ” OO 167.00 86.00 March, 1949, 5.025; gross, 5.318 Rates Times . Page % Page ¥% Pag 

12 970.00 151.00 81.00 Times 1 Page % Page % age 1 $62 00 $ 34 00 $ 18.0: 
Standard red. S78: bleed. 26 1 $100.00 $ 58.00 $ 35.00 6 54.90 30.00 16.0 

_ — su 95.00 54.00 31.00 1? 48.00 26.00 14.0 
I 90.00 50.00 25.00 Color, $20: bleed, 15% 
Wisconsin Food Dealer, 611 N. Broadway Standard red, $40; bleed, 15%. * § : 
Milwaukee 2. Wis Est 1909 Subscrip — nitincnineeeenininnes — 
tion, $2. Tyne page, 7%x10 Published (CAB ety 






st) ‘orm™s ose 1 ! ra y discounts, . 
15-2. “ireiulation, 2,110. Rates (CAR ety . . 
- ; Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 46 Bloor 














Times l Page ! Page “ Page St.. W.. Toronto 5. Published by Wrie- 
1 $ 50.0 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 L’Epicter, 1405 Peel S., Montreal 2. Pub- ley Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Tri 
r 15.00 0.00 12.50 lished by Retail Merchants Pub. Co. Est. size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Put 
12 40.00 25.00 20.00 1946 Type page, 7x10 Published ist. lished 18th Forms close 8th. Agency 

. - . . Agency discounts 15-2 mg discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1949 

: ams Sept., 1948, 5,354; gross, 5.576. Rates— 4,566; gross, 4,737. Rates— 

Yankee Food Merchant, 376 Boylston St Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times . 1 Page % Page % Pag 

Boston 16. Est. 194 Controlled rype 1 $110.00 $ 62.00 $ 37.50 1 $100.00 $ 57.50 $ 33.0 

page 7x10 Published 15th Forms ciose 6 100.00 57.00 33.00 , 90.00 51.75 30.0 

Ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula 12 95.00 51.50 31.00 2 80.00 46.00 26.5 

tion, Sworn, 9,118. Rates Standard red, $45; bleed, 15%. Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page ee a ele Z ( 






$120.00 $75.00 $ 45.00 = 
make te m de 
1: _ 96.00 : 60. Of 26.00 (CAR ) 






Color, 25%; bleed, 10 

. —— — ; Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 695 Sar- 
es The Nabob, 367 Water St., Vancouver, gent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1916 TK 
CANADA B. C. Published by Kelly, Douglas & Co. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms , 


— Est. 1916. Type page, 7%x10 Published close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 





10th Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, culation, Sept., 1948, 6,086; gross, eae. 


¢ ry 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1948, 3,708; tates— 
gross, 4,627. tates— Times 1 Page % Page Page 








% 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.0 
Canadian Grocer, 451 University Ave 1 $ 85.00 $ 45.50 $ 25.00 6 75.00 42.00 24.00 - 
Toronto 2, Can Published by Maclean 6 75.00 40.50 23.00 12 70.00 38.00 22.0( 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. Sub 12 70.00 38.00 21.50 Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
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1949 


Food Manufacturing and Processing 


(See also Dairy Products: Food Canning: and succeeding sections under Food Manufacturing) 





The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
rted 39,904 establishments in the food 
d kindred products industry, com- 
ired with 43,667 in 1939, the previous 
sus year. The loss points up the 
creasingly technical and complex 
erations of the industry. 
The number of production workers in 
17 was 1,098,000, compared with 
th 802,000 in 1939. The number of 
employes in 1947 was 1,440,000 and 
payroll was $3,799 millior 
Value added by manufacture in- 
eased from $3,485 million in 1939 to 
1,022 million in 1947, a gain of 158.9° 
If value added by manufacture in 1947 
re the same relation to value of prod- 
ts as in 1939, the 1947 value was 
out $27.5 billion. 
As in 1939, the food manufacturing 
dustry was first in number of estab- 


hments. It slipped to second place in 
umber of employes, the machinery in- 


Food held 


in value 


dustry advancing to first. 
st place, by a wide margin, 
added by manufacture. 

Only scattered reports are available 
for individual segments of the industry 
from the 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
Here are some of them: 


ling 1,24 


These divisions of the food industry 
spent $14,517 million for materials, 
fuel, electricity and contract work in 
1947 Their expenditures for new 
plant and equipment were $230 million. 

he sharp expansion of the food 

nufacturing industry between 1939 
and 1947 carried into the food products 
machinery field. The number of estab- 

nents making food machinery in- 
creased from 406 to 622, while the value 
of shipments rese from $91.7 to $326.4 
m on, 


e total was divided as follows: 


Ship 
ments 
Sc cpa) 
and milk products plant 
inery and equipment $61,296 
, machinery and equipment 1,441 
ng machdnery, except dairy 34,442 
Me and «poultry packing plant 
a hinery and equipment 14, 05¢ 
£ and vegetable canning and 
ing machinery ...... 37,309 
nill and grain-mill machinery 21,430 
: plant machinery 13,197 
n industrial food products ma 
ry meena 49,64 
ind attachments for indus 
mi products machinery 14,390 
reial food preparation ma 
Ss including parts and at- 
ents ae uke heaenwha 42,815 


. P bably the most important change 
in the food industry is the advent of in- 


creased use of quality control. The 
growth of quality control has followed 
the penetration of the food technologist 
or the food engineer in the industry. It 
is largely responsible for the slow but 
persistent shift from batch to continu- 
ous processing. Extensive expenditures 
for equipment are necessary for both 
quality control and the switch from 
batch to continuous operation. 

The food processing industry in- 
cludes that group of manufacturers 
who perform one or more of many op- 
erations on raw food materials to pre- 
serve or extend the quality life of such 
perishables or to combine and process 
them into stable, ready-to-serve, pre- 
pared dishes, thereby performing on 
a mass production scale the function 
once performed only by the chef, cook, 
or housewife. 

The materials-handling problem of 
the food processing industry is of great 
magnitude. Although its materials- 
handling problem is characterized by 
volume rather than weight, the indus- 
try must handle approximately 1,000 
billion lbs. of materials per year. 


The industry uses horse power ag 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capacity 
of its prime movers is 2,485,536 h.p., 
including 11,240 steam engines and 
turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 Diesel 
motors, 290,000 h.p.; 3,618 internal 
combustion engines, hydro-turbines 
and water wheels, 179,400 h.p. In ad- 
dition, there are 875,000 electric mo- 
tors, with 4,850,000 h.p. 


Dehydrated Foods 


Although it is not likely that many 
products will be offered to consumers 
labeled “dehydrated,” the process or 
method of scientifically drying or re- 
moving moisture from foods will not be 
discarded. The science of drying was 
greatly advanced as a result of war 
emergencies. Many applications for 
improved drying processes are being 
found in food processing. It is expected 
that the use of scientific drying methods 
will increase in use in food processing. 


Frozen Foods 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 291 est.blishments in the frozen 
foods industry, with production of 
$155.1 million. Both figures were eon- 
siderably below estimates. 

The industry had 17,363 employes in 
1947. Cost of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work was $95.7 
million, and value added by manufac- 
ture was $59.4 million. Expenditures 
for new plant and equipment were $9.2 
million. 

The following table shows 1947 ship- 
ments and value in millions: 
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I 
Frozen sea food, fruits and 
vegetables, total 


Frozen packaged sea food 11 30.9 
Frozen fruits and fruit 
lices . mw wi 07.1 6.4 
Frozen vegetables, total 4.4 68.9 
Green and wax beans 30.9 2 
Lima beans : 67. 16.9 
(;reen peas ..... 32.1 23.0 
sweet corn cut ia. 5.4 
Other egetables SKA 7.2 
Frozen foods kind not 
BPOCNOE occsecees: 3.8 


Frozen food plants were divided as 
follows by regions: New England, 23; 
Middle Atlantic, 47; North Central, 26; 
South Atlantic, 33; South Central, 46; 
West, 116. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


The United States spent $698 million 
on its favorite drink in 1948, this being 
the value of coffee imports. The quan- 
tity was 2,774 million lbs. Imports of 
tea were 91 million lbs. valued at $45 
million. 

Imports of coffee serve the national 
interest in providing South America 
with dollars for imports of United 
States products. 

Imports of spices in 1948 were 93 
million lbs., valued at $31 million. 


Sugar 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following data on the sugar 
industry: 


No. of Shipments 
Est $(000) 
Raw cane sugar ~? e 60,135 
Cane-sugar refining ..... 25 818,430 
Beet sugar ... ‘ Sh ae 262,872 


Shipments of refined cane sugar in 
1947 were 4,776,000 tons; of beet sugar, 
1,461,000 tons. 


Fish 


The 1947 fish catch was about 4.4 
billion pounds, according to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior. This approximated the 1946 
yield. 

The United States and Alaska fish 
catch in 1946 was 4,396 million pounds, 
according to the Department of the 
Interior. This was a slight decline from 
1945. The catch was valued at $253 
million, with Alaska accounting for 
$95 million. The retail value was $887,- 
791,000. 


Of the total catch, 1,651 million 
pounds was fresh and frozen fish; 
1,220 million, canned; 115 million, 


cured; and 1,410 million went into by- 
products. 

Leading fishing ports are San Pedro, 
Cal.; Monterey, Cal.; Gloucester, 
Mass.; Lewes, Del.; San Francisco; 
Boston; Beaufort, N. Car.; Fernan- 
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dina, Fla.; New Bedford, Mass.; San 
Diego, Cal.; Reedville, Va. 


In 1946, 6,500 vessels of 5 net tons 
and over were employed in the fishing 
industry, which also used 30,000 motor 
boats and 30,000 other vessels. Trans- 
porting craft consisted of 1,200 boats 
of 5 net tons and over, and 700 motor 
boats. 


There were 3,000 fishery shore estab- 
lishments in 1946, Alaska having 170; 
Pacific Coast States, 350; Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf Coast States, 2,080, 
and the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
River States, 400. 


The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 


The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
filleted, steaked, as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 


In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Facts on Food Catalogs. 


Published by the catalog service divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill, this folder out- 
lines information on the size of the 
food industries market and the type 
of equipment most commonly pur- 
chased in this market. It contains data 
on the buying habits of purchasers in 
the market. There is information on 
the services of Food Industries Cat- 
alogs 


Associations 


American Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St.. New York. 


Grocery Mfrs. of America, 205 E. 
12nd St.. New York. 


National Canners Assn., 1739 H St.., 
Washington, D. C. 


i We 
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Estimated Value of Fish and Fishery Products at 
PRODUCTION, PROCESSING, and DisTRIBUTION Levels” 


1946 





m~ | 


THE OR/G/NAL VALUE OF FISH AND 
SHELLFISH AS TAKEN FROM THE WATERS 


Wa 


Ww 


$253,000.000 


me vacve was $528, 105,000 


Ererrererienrs, after WHOLESALE oistrisution 
Anis ad rne va was $688,697,000 


ano wHen RETA/LED . ait 


TO THE CONSUMER 









me vaue was $897, 79.1,000 


* 
Bosed on stotstice! doto obteined by Fish ond Wildlife Service ond Federel Trade Commission 








National Coffee Assn., 120 Wall St., Tea Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 


New York. York. 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 


Wall St., New York. Pearl St., New York. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Annual Directory of Frozen Food Proe- Tota ndustry distribu r 
essors, % Wall St New Y xk & N.Y edition), 12,500; ta s ted dist 
j hed 1! E. W. Williams Pubs In tion, 12,735 
Est 4 Subscription, 32 Type page Rates p page f ] f-} 
,x4 Published Jar Forn close ita n ¢ ) l pag x 
Ma. Agvencv dis« ints. none Circu- page $27 t-7 pa $2t S l pa 
Sworn, 4,000, Kat: page, $15 $250; 1 15 page $240. Rate for 
£1 . page, $f ipplied ready for bindery ! pages, $8 
8 pag $ l pages $1.69 
Coffee and Tea Industries (forme: Pages, 9- L¢ S, $2,64 iS pa 
Spice Mill), 106 Water St., New Yor} Po, 64 pag $ Rates guaral 
Put hed by Spice Mi Publishing for six months Rate for intermedi 
Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. Trir umber of pages on request All ra 
8 x vy pag 7x10 Put ibject to 1 I int no ur , 
I ms S ith | Productior t ! er tot prir 
\gency discour 15-0 Circulati pubtishe I que lon s 
Swern, 2.510. Hate italos 
rime Page » Page 4% Page For addit ¢ page 4 
lf . 6. Of $ 56.00 
—_—_—_- 
‘ oF 
oe 


Food Processing Preview, 737 N. Mi 


gan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 1 
© man Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Trim size, 8 
114 Adv. page, 7x10. Minimum sp 
. . 31 ‘ublished Ist “orms close 1 
Food Industries, yw i2nd St., New lack 4. wor “4: Forn 
ig JR ec ¥ cG ‘ é : ascounts, i 
A “Pu c | > - ; : R... re Circulation, Jan., 1949, 30,299; ge 
ib t Devote oO ood proc P on 4 
‘ ! ad t ontre Est 19°R 31.339. Companie chief productior 
. re - cutive °0.614 works executives 5.7 
. | } hee ie me enginee! 1,14 technical dire 
A 1 oa 4 701; other 1,08 Rate 1 page, $4 
1 “on 628. § page $41 ) pages. $404 12 p 
rculat r June, 1949, 20,626; gross, e206 ’ . 
may — . / « a : Standard red, blue green, orangé } 
, ‘ — ind Oj vellow, $85: bleed 
I s i ind a rti £ if . 
! ‘ 
(hr . Less than Frosted Food Field, 178 Maple \ 
' = ’ ‘ . 
is $4 { 6 pages, $39 Wallington, N. J Published by Fr« 
) pa 80; 1 $370: 18 page Food Field, Inc. Est. 1945. Type 
e236 j < 6 pag $3 - 48 10% x! Published 1st rms 


Foeod Industries Catalogs, 1 WwW i2nd 
St New Yorl i mae Published and 


tributed ir August by 


Fruit Products Journal and American 


Forms close May 15 Food Manufacturer, 31 Union Squ 


I 

Supp 1 insert acceptable to July 1 New York Published by Avi Pub 
Trin size 8 x11 Type page 7x10 In Est 1921 Subscription, $3 T 
Agency liscount l cash discount size 84, x11% Type page 7x10. | 
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DEFINITION 
The FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are a completely indexed 


llection of pre-filed manufacturer's catalogs covering essential 
buying information on the machinery, equipment, supplies and 
ngredients important to all operations in the Food Industries 


THE MEN IT SERVES 


FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are distributed annually to 
ver 12,000 key men who are known to have the authority for 
electing, specifying and buying the equipment, supplies and 
ngredients required by those food processing plants which, as 
1 group, are responsible for 90% of the total production of the 
ntire food field 
though their titles vary and follow no particular pattern, it is 
important men in the important plants of the following 
roups who receive FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS: 
BAKERY PRODUCTS * BEVERAGES—NON ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES—ALCOHOLIC * CANNING, PRESERVING 
CONFECTIONERY * CEREALS and GRAIN PRODUCTS 
MEAT PACKING * DEHYDRATED and FROZEN 
FOODS * MILK and MILK PRODUCTS * SUGAR and 
SYRUPS * COFFEE, TEA and SPICES * FISH PRODUCTS 


SHORTENING and COOKING OILS * FLAVORINGS. 
THE MARKET 
sent McGraw-Hill survey shows an anticipated annual ex 
liture in the Food Processing field of over $500,000,01 for 


Of this amount over three-quarters wil 
modernization of existing facilities 


next several years 


pent for replacement and 
MATERIAL HANDLING puters, Finer Fresees, Cryste 


HEAT APPLICATION 


INTEGRATION 


yporcat 


‘XING AND BLENDING grt 
CLEANING 


eteroer : ing ~y na 


v 


KAGING 
FUMIGATION 
AiR CONDITIONING ; potargee me 


STEAM GENERATION 


oO 


{TROL INSTRUMENTS 2 Se ee 
rae “wah POWER TRANSMISSION 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


rT Wiring 


w 


EPARATION 
Screens, Cl were 
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WHEN ARE FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS USED? 


All food plants, although processing dissimilar products, employ 
one or more of the same unit operations. Because of this, food 
plant men in general are interested in the same types of equip- 
ment—(or with slight modifications)—to meet their particular 
needs. Many also require the same materials and maintenance 
supplies. These men naturally turn to their most familiar “looking- 
up place”—their own industry catalog—when they are searching 
for data concerning: 

1. Materials or supplies for which they have an immediate 

need 
2. Maintenance items for upkeep, repair or replacement. 


Equipment for modernizing, expansion, or new plant con- 
struction. 


A COMPLETE BUYING INFORMATION SERVICE 
IN A SINGLE VOLUME 


FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS are popular with food plant 
men because each edition contains 

1. Concise manufacturers’ product data on important equip- 
ment and materials specifically related to food processing—and 
nothing else 

2. A complete Directory of Manufacturers which lists, by 
product, the names and addresses of all important makers of 
equipment, materials and supplies. (Bold face listings direct 
attention to the pages where detailed information on the prod- 
ucts covered can be found.) 
3. An Alphabetical Company Name and Trade Name Index 
which provides the catalog user with another time-saving short- 
cut when he knows the manufacturer, or brand name, of the 
product he wants to order. 


CLOSING DATES... 


Last forms close May 15, supplied inserts acceptable to July 1. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


H. T. LANGHAM, Asst. Manager 
FRANK RICE, Distribution Mgr. 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 
A. J. MANGOLD, Sales Service Manager 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 


{W. R. Wensiley 
NEW YORK I8 )p. 1. Coster 


330 West 42nd St. 
BOSTON 16 D. T. Coster 


1427 Statler Bldg PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 


Architects Bidg., 17th & Sansom St. 


PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
738-9 Oliver Bldg 


ST. LOUIS 8 M. I. O'Connell 
Continental Bidg. 


{ D. M. Charleson 
CHICAGO I! } Mm. I. O'Connell 


520 North Michigan Ave 


CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Ofterson 
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LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
621 South Hope St. 
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Baking 


Food Manufacturing and Processing — 





Manufacture? n the bread and 
other bakery products (except biscuit, 
cracke1 and pretzels) industry 


$2,417 mil- 
according to prelim 
the Bureau of 


‘ 
i 
¢ 
A 
¢ 


pped products valued at 
1947, 
inary figure released by 
the Censu Thi Is an 


$1.065 


increase oO 
million value of 


industry i 


127° over the 


product reported by this 


1 


1959 


Value added by 
industry during 1947 amounted to 
$1,101 million, an increase of 92° 
the $574 added in 
Value added by manufacture is 
lated by 


manufacture in the 
ove! 


million value 1939 
calcu- 
subtracting cost of materials, 


containers, * fuel 


other industries, sold bread valued at 
$1,186 million and other perishable 
bakery products valued at $1,000 mil- 


lion in 1947. In addition, baked goods 
ales of $175 million were not reported 


n detail type. 


Cracker Bakers 


The Bureau of 
126 establishments in_ the 
crackers and pretzel industry in 1947, 
with 356 in 1939. Value of 
was $540 million, a gain of 
1939. 


the Census reported 
biscuit, 


compared 
hipments 
169°) ove! 
Average employment increased from 


5.930 in 1939 to 46.058 in 1947. Sal- 





Bread Cracker 
SUOMERRD seccscccoucenees 1,410 
PTE esses jnaceuespuekaes 14,929 1 
ee 2,329 
tack vibe elhieeiaeninn 2,016 
Ps ceceeeeses ineae@aee . 2,745 4 
i, rr -.. 2,380 f 
BUBRPoWALEP .cccccccccs ; 32 lf 
Traveling-hearth ..... das 566 
Traveling-tray ...... ie 1,610 

28,017 1,0 


The wholesale branch of the baking 
industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 


The bread and other bakery products 
»S 





supplies, purchased aries and wages rose from $42 to $109 division had 66,356 delivery vehicl 
electric energy, and contract work walliB os in 1939, the cracker branch having 
from the value of products. For some ~ bE , —_ , aia 1,898, the total for the industries being 
purposes, particularly for comparing - erie tsa B sh a, pga and 68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
one industry or group of industri spe a ately — ¥les million. division was horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
with anotner, it the most satisfactory : ost = paneest-igpenns po electric ity and line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
Census measure of the economic in oe WOrK Was 9610. 7 _ eracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 
portance of an industry. Total production in 1947 was 2,085  Jine vehicles and 32 electrics. 
P ; , million Ibs., compared with 1,664 mil- 
The 1947 cer is includes all bakeri es ’ 1020 Ship -~ , 1947 - 
other than retail bake shops selling t 7 — ~ pments in 194/ in- Based on figures developed in @ sur- 
Scaeacaliai debatidimentinaes, Chie on, alain cluded 1,027 million lbs. of cookies, ma- yey made by the American Bakers As- 
tail outlet. The 1939 figures have be« chine made; 1,027 million Ibs. of crack- sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
retabulated to exclude this type ers, sponge, grahams, sprayed varie- ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
establishment, and a result of th ties and low-sugar content biscuit; and ¢ent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
retabulation 12° of the 1939 value of (4 Million Ibs. of pretzels. capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
products was excluded. Comparablk of the trucks are operated by route 
1929 dat employment and payroll Equipment salesmen who travel an average of 59 
} t t vailal aS 2 y 
pie Pas hice The 1939 Census of Manufactures man por Gay. 
All é cluded it e reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, Production of bakers’ machinery and 
( g those classifi divided as follows: equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
Comparison of Bakery Industry in 1947 with 1939 
1947 
sakeries 
Bakeries Bakeries * Retail selling to 
PRODUCT selling Chain selling pri- multi consumers Total 19 
primarily store marily to oullet through tota 
lo grocers bakeries \restaurants bakeries house-to- 
house routes 
Number f establishment 4.455 90 1,564 1.064 624 *6.797 10,325 
All employ: 
Number (average for the year 136,867 11,939 26,978 26.802 30,724 233.310 n 
Saleries and wages (total $397 $30 $72 $58 $99 $656 n 
Production and related workers 
Number (average for the vear 85.600 10,758 20,263 18,540 14,894 150,055 
Vian-hours (total 18 22 15 10 33 326 n 
Wages (total $200 $26 $47 $43 $36 $352 
Value added by manufacture S674 $52 $120 $105 $150 $1,101 $574 
(Cost of material, fuel, electricity, and contract 
work $820 $98 $151 $LIS $132 $1,316 $491 
Value of shipments $1,494 $150 $27 $220 $282 $2,417 $1, 
kexpendit : for new plant and equipment 63 t % 6 ll 92 n 
nit Not 1\ ttlable 
For 1947, value of sales less cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work. For 1939, value of production less cost 
materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work 


Value of production for 1939 


1939 published figures for wage earners include drivers and therefore are not comparable to 1947. 
Che decline in number of establishments is believed to be due in large part to the fact that small house-to-house bakeri 
included in the 1939 figure, discontinued house-to-house distribution between the 2 years. 
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FOOD PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURING—BAKING 








jivided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
9,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
¢ machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
ines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
1 wrapping machines, $506,000; 
ther machinery and equipment, $6,- 
6,000. 


Of the 18,399 establishments in the 

mbined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip- 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 

29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 
tors with a kw. rating of 17,033. Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 
hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 
157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 
other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 


The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 
ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 


Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
capacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
t for correct manu ‘acturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
f 


tw the most active developments in 
I ries. 

holesale bakers often provide dis- 
I equipment for grocers who sell 
t products. 

cers usually purchase ovens and 
n nery direct from manufacturers, 
a igh much of this equipment also 
ight from jobbers, who assemble 
th rious lines. Supplies usually are 
b t from jobber and wholesale gro- 
ce Flour consumed is purchased di- 
re rough mill salesmen. 

re are approximately 200 bakers’ 
ar confectioners’ supply houses 
thro ighout the country, according to 


the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Con‘ectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tica all of them are distributors of 
bakes’ machinery. 
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Production of Bakeries in 1947 


BAKERY PRODUCTS, TOTAL 
sread (pounds 

White pan (pounds 

White hearth (pounds 


Whole wheat, cracked wheat and other dark 


wheat breads (pounds 

Rye, including pumpernickel (pounds 

Raisin and other specialty breads (pounds 
Other perishable bakery goods 

Rolls, bread type (pounds 

Sweet yeast goods (pounds 

Doughnuts, cake type (dozens 

Soft cakes (pounds 

Pies (pounds 

Pastries, all types 

Cookies, handmade (pounds) 
Bakery products not reported in detail 


All figures in millions 


1947 1939 
Quantity Value Quantity Valu 
$2,361 $1,183 
10,525 1,186 9,413 657 
8,520 937 7,219 192 
307 38 
1,73] 128 
893 105 
613 78 
192 28 163 37 
1,000 00 
943 153 1,068 140 
612 182 
292 80 336 35 
1,210 39] 953 186 
601 147 75 
22 24 
31 35 112 20 
175 26 


*1939 data are not strictly comparable with 1947 data bécause the production of 
bakeries primarily engaged in selling baked goods through a single retail outlet was 
included in 1939 but not in 1947. It is estimated that the 1939 figures are overstated 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


101. 1948 in Review. 
This eight-page folder issued by 


Bakers’ Helper contains an exhaustive 
study of the baking industry and what 
its members plan to do in the future to 
maintain their competitive position. An 
important feature is the geographical 


breakdown. 


by approximately 10 per cent for that reason. 


Associations 


American Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wac- 

ker Drive, Chicago. 
10 percent of total sales. Remaining is 
a relatively large group, numerically, 
of little neighborhood one-man shops 
accounting for 9 per cent of total sales. 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 
N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. 

Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 
Broadway, New York. 

National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, 320 Broadway, New York. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis Published by The Miller Pub 
Co Est 1914 Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 10144x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
is d ist Tues. of month. Forms close 
Sth pre Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
llation, Sworn, 7,212. Raté 
Times 1 Pag Pag 4; Pa 
] S| roo S Ko Of > } oo 
6 136.00 74.00 4 0 
11 if 63.00 Oo 
Standa ad s bl d, $10 


American Independent Baker, Broad- 
way, New York. Published by American 
Bakers Pub. Co., In Est 1912, Sub- 


cription, $5. Trim size, 84%x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list and 15th 
Forms close week pre Agency dis- 
counts Circulation 5,382 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
l $ 95,00 $ 48.00 $ 4 50 
13 R500 14.00 29 50 
Ay ROO0 1?.00 21.58 


bleed, $10 


Standard red, $40; 








Bakers’ Digest, The, 747 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6 Published by Siebel 
Pub Co Est 1926 Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-monthly 10th. Forms close 


Ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sworn, 5,128; gross, 5,410. Bakery own 


ers and executives, 4,678; allied trades, 

LSS; ther 07. Rates 

Times l Page 1 Page \% Page 
l $146.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
3 132.00 78.00 42.00 
6 120.00 72.00 $0.00 

cr red, $40; bleed, 10% 


@ @ 


Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams 8St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Clissold Publishing 
Co Est 1887. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
every other Saturday Forms ] 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 16,337; gross, 17,864, Bak- 
eries and bakery owners, 9,458: execu 
tives and managers, 2,541; bakery work- 
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How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Number 





HE Market Data Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is in- 
tended to supply information of two general types — facts about 


markets and facts about media. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 


who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Number furnishes a good starting-point for any research 
job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual product may 
proceed much more advantageously after the outline of the field as a 


whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 


specific media through which given markets may be covered to best 


advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 11 E. 47th St., New York 17 
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— ’ bakery supplies, 1,516; others, in 1, %, % or %& pages; fractional pages 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
1,728. pro rata. 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 4,579. Rates 
Rates, based on total amount of spacé¢ Standard red or Persian orange, $70 Times 1 Page % Page \4 Page 
ised in one year: 1 page, $350; 13 pages bleed, $40 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
$275 26 pages, $250; 2 pages, $225 6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
ee Sie Pm ies ohn ‘ 4. 
yo . Ahoy nal pas a Bakers Weekly Buyers’ Guide-Catalog, geamé ard r . tery Sa < ef aided 
ate ‘ : e 4 ; . . sti i ed, $35: bleed, 15% 
Standard red or green, $70; bleed, $35 15 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Pub 
. , lished by American Trade Pub. Co. Com i : 
j prehensive listing of all suppliers with Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M 
; reference advertising. Type page, 7x10 Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. Published by Tun 
} Bakers’ Helper Catalog & Buying Diree-) Next edition 1950-51.” Forms close Nmell-Webb_ Pubs., Ine. Est. 1931. Sub 
tory, 105 Ww. Adams St Chicago 3 Pub Mav 31 1950. Agency discounts, 15-” scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
shed by Clissold Pub. Co, Est. 1934. Circulation, 18,000. Rates—1 page, $400 page, 74x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
rim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 7x10 > pages, $350 per page: % page, $250 20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 
Pe iblishe d Uct For ~ ves _. Aug Lo ¥ page, $125 Standard color $75: bleed Sworn, 4,251. Rates 
Agency discounts, 15- Circulation, 20 50 rimes 1 Page 1, Page 4% Page 
00 Rates—Cataloge section page _ l $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
$170; 1 page, $320; 4 pages, $250; 8 pages = 6 110.00 65.00 25.00 
$200; 16 pages, $175. 1/6 page ads placed Chieage Retail Baker. 756 W. Jacksor 12 100,00 52.50 30.00 
r Buying Directory Section on same Bivd., Chicago 19. Published by Eugene Standard red, 25%; bleed, 10° 
ize as company listing under product D. Dav. Est 1935. Controlled. Trim siz« . 
dvertised, $75. Standard red, blue, yel 814x11%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
v or green, $70; bleed, $4 Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, © 
- none. Circulatior 2,000. Rates l page 
— . $62.50; 34 page, $55; % page, $27.50 Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran 
WD Standard coior $25: bleed, 10%. cisco 5 Published by Miller Freeman 
py Publications, Est 1906. Subscription, $2 
T } size R1 1 7 ie mage Twl10 
Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St. New Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York putlishe ob iAt oe ee eae Sa 
I 18. Published by Wm. R, Gregory 19. Published by American Trade Pub pre¢ Agency discounts. 15-2 
I t 89S. Trim size Hy X84 Py pe Co, Est 1912 Subscription, $ Prim size Circulation, 2.073: gross. 2.374. Whole 
we ig Xi Published t Form ose Si, xll\y 2 ype page _ i xl Published salers and retailers, 1,368: suppli 183: 
th. Agency discounts, 15-0 yn Ist Forms close 15th gency di others, 250. Rates 
Circulation, 23,56¢ gross, 26,329. Bal ounts, 15-2, Circulation, Swern, 1,068. Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
ies and owners, 22,304: managers, 811 Rat s 1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
\rmy and Navy. 114. Rats Times | Page 6 150.00 85.00 55 00 
me 1 Page » Page % Pag $150.00 12 125.00 75.00 15.00 
$250.00 $130.00 $ 70.0 b 130.00 Standard blue, green, yellow, $45; bleed, 
2 Of 115.00 62.00 l 110.00 $15 
10.00 110.00 60.00 Standard red or Persian orang: $40 - ~ 
Standard red or! Persiat range $35 bleed, $25 
d, $2 — CANADA 
Dough Boy. The, 401 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. Published by; _ wg 
The Dough Boy, In Est 1939. Con- 
® 4B trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page CCAB ay 
0 » ylishe 39 ) oO e ose a 
Bakers Weekly, 45 West 45th St New an oe —— dog J ~ ton Cit “ul hte Canadian Baker, 73 Richmond St. West 
rk, 19. Pub mee by American Trade 4162. Rates eae oe i Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Consoli- 
ishing Co st 1907. Subscriptior itmean are 1 a or 1 a ws dated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Trim size 
; Prin ze, 34x! Type page, 7x10 : 1 faae $ sans eco nk 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
hed Monday Forms lose 12 days & 1°90 00 * #0 an ? 15.00 Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
gency discount 15-2 12 100 an 60 00 10.00 15-2 Circulation, 3,386; gross 3,700, 
irculation, 14,420; gross, 14,331. Bak Standard red, $30: bleed, 10% Bakeries and executives, 2,928; others, 
ind bakery owners, 9,140: execu- 145. Rates— 
managers and foremen, 1,768: bak Times | Page \% Page \, Page 
supplies, 1,718; others, 902. Rates New South Baker, 75 Third St., N. W., 1 $ 94.00 $ 53.00 $ 32.00 
age, $370; 13 pages, $290; 26 pages, Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W 6 78.00 13.00 25.00 
$27 02 pages, $250. Rates based on tota Brown Pub. Co., In Est 1910. Sub- 12 66.00 39.00 22.50 
int of space used in one vear. Units scription, $2. Type page, 7x19. Published Standard red, $30 
7 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 


Confectionery 





Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures gave the fol- 
following figures on the candy and 
allied industries: 

No. of Shipments 
Est. $( Million) 


Candy and other con- 
fectionery products 1,686 945.0 
Chewing gum ...... 37 148.3 
Chocolate and cocoa 
Se 31 350.0 


Confectionery sales at the wholesale 
level topped the billion dollar mark for 
the first time in 1948, according to The 
Vanutactw ing Confectioner. The sales 
gure was $1,050 million. Most of the 

lar gain over 1947 resulted from the 
‘ increase achieved by chocolate 
Manufacturer-whole- 
and that of 


‘ 


nanufacturers. 
* vol » dd od 5¢ 

ers volume ¢ roppe ao 
ifacturer-retailers, 3 
roduction of all types of candy was 
2.76 billion pounds in 1948, compared 
2.79 billion pounds in 1947. Bars 


again accounted for about 60% of 


all candy sold Boxed candy dropped 
15 of manufacturers’ sales in 
47 to about 12 in 1948. Average 


of candy, at wholesale, was 38 
a pound in 1948. This compares 
34.1 cents in 1947, 23.5 cents in 
and 15.9 cents in 1941. Per capita 
imption for 1948 


Department of Commerce at 18.8 


is estimated by 


nds, compared with 19.3 pounds in 

17.3 in 1946, and 18.7 in 1945. 
all-time high per capita consump- 
in 1944, when government pur- 
s of about 25¢ of the industry’s 
e raised the total to 20.5 pounds. 
apita consumption prewar varied 


13 pounds and 19 pounds. 


number of U. S. confectionery 
1947, according to the prelim- 
Manufactures (the 
ince 1939), rose to 1,686 from 
n 1939. Average number of em- 
during 1947 rose to 76,165 from 
in 1939 Total salaries and 
rose to $173,000,000 from $63.- 


Census of 


1) in 1939, an increase of 174%. 
number of production 
rs rose to 64.883 from 49,740 and 
ives to $128,000,000 from $41.- 
Total man hours in 1947 were 
0.000 


iverage 


t shipments during 1947 were 

at $945,000,000, an increase of 

<1 ver the $297,800,000 value re- 

n 1939. Value added by manu- 

ta e during 1947 amounted to $414.,- 

an increase of 226% over 1939, 

materials, fuel, electricity, and 

t work in 1947 was 531,000,000, 
ed with $170,700,000 in 1939. 


enditures for new plant and 


eqi ent in 1947 totaled $26,000,000, 
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Ingredients Bought by Candy 
Manufacturers in 1947 


Lbs Value 
(Add 000) 
Sugar and sweeteners. 1,795,867 $126,477 
Corn starch ; 21,062 1,371 
Cocoa beans 69,884 19,787 
Cocoa powder 6,406 1,181 
Cocoa butter 32,290 21,617 
Chocolate liquors 28,678 12,036 
Chocolate coatings .. $84,289 163,778 
Fluid milk 3,972 10,793 
Condensed and evapo- 
rated milk 96,814 11,925 
Powdered milk 25,119 6,658 
(ream 5, S25 1,063 
Creamery butter 3, 389 2,490 
Other milk products 15,61 2,614 
Fggs 7,152 873 
Fats and oils $1,825 12.058 
Iessential oils and flavor 
ing materials 3.770 6.258 
Fruits ims and fruit 
products 13,296 4.165 
Peanuts 207.012 34,741 
Coconut meat 19,851 9,682 
Nut meats iS.014 1.601 
Other 5,164 », 403 
Total 2,963,292 $474,002 





compared with $5,100,000 in 1939. In 
the number of candy firms, New York 
led other states with 21 establishments 
in 1947. Pennsylvania was second with 
183, California third with 166, Illinois 
fourth with 141, and Massachusetts 
fifth with 101. All other states had 


S85 firms. 


In value of shipments, Illinois led 
with $300,000.000. New York was sec- 
ond with $112,000,000, Pennsylvania 
third with $104,000,000, Massachusetts 
fourth with $73,000,000, and California 
fifth with $61,000,060. Value of ship- 


ments for all other states was $295.- 


000 O00, 


In cost of materials, fuel, electricity, 
and contract work, the expenditures 
were: $167,000,000 in Illinois, $61,000,- 
000 in New York, $54,000.00 in Penn- 
sylvania, $41,000,000 in Massachusetts, 
and $35,000,000 in California. For all 
other states expenditures on these items 
totaled $173,000,000 during 1947. 


In the chocolate and cocoa products 
industry, 31 firms were reported for 
1947, against 39 in 1939. Shipments 
of $350,000,000 represented an_ in- 
crease of 254% Value added 
by manufacture was $98,000,000, an in- 
crease of 175° over 1939. Average 
employment amounted to 9,605, as com- 
pared with 8,831 in 1939. Salaries and 
wages paid to all employees totaled 
$28,000,000, an increase of 115% over 
1939. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment during 1947 totaled $6,000,- 
000, compared with $2,000,000 during 
1939. Cost of materials, fuel, electricty, 
and contract work was $252,000,000 in 
1947, compared with $63,400,000 in 
1939. 


over 1939. 








In the chewing gum industry, 37 
manufacturers shipped products val- 
used at $148,300,000 in 1947, an in- 
crease of 144% over the $60,800,000 
shipped by 27 firms in 1939. Value 
added by manufacture in 1947 was 
$74,900,000, an increase of 74%. Total 
shipments of chewing gum amounted to 
207,000,000 pounds, valued at $150,- 
000,000. Average employment was 
6,940 in 1947. 


Distribution 


Candy distribution to the nation’s 
2,000,000 retail outlets is primarily 
through 9,000 wholesalers. In 1947, 
wholesalers accounted for 55.9° of all 
candy distribution. They distributed 
57.9% of general line output, 62.4% 
of bar goods, 71.7% of 5-cent and 10- 
cent specialty items, 31.6% of package 
goods, 51.8% of bulk goods, and 92.6% 
of penny goods. Chains accounted for 
21.7% of manufacturer-wholesaler 
sales, vending machines for 3.0%, direct 
sales to independent retailers, 16.1%, 


r¢ 


direct sales to consumers, 0.3°, govern- 
ment sales 2.1% and export sales, 0.4%. 
Manufacturer-retailers sold 97.2% of 
their candies direct to consumers and 
2.8° to independent retailers. 


With retail sales of candy topping 
$1,500,000,000, candy sales now repre- 
sent about 5% of the national food bill. 
Per capita consumption of candy at 
18.8 pounds compares with 18.0 pounds 
of coffee, 10.2 pounds of butter, 6.0 
pounds of margarine, 7.0 pounds of 
cheese, 2.4 pounds of breakfast cereal, 
1.0 pounds of oatmeal, 4.6 pounds of 
shelled peanuts, 63.0 pounds of beef, 
17.4 pounds of eggs, and 22.5 pounds of 
chicken, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 


Dollar sales for the first quarter of 
1949 were down 12° and poundage 
down 8%. Prices also declined. 


A trend to exclusive lines of pack- 
ages, bars, and specialties was more in 
evidence during 1948 as a result of dis- 
conditions on many popular 
brands, according to the National 
Candy Wholesalers’ Association. Many 
wholesalers will resume their interest 
in these brands with the clearing up of 
the competitive situation by natural 
economic processes, it said, but it will 
be difficult for manufacturers to over- 
come this adverse action entirely. Some 
manufacturers whose lines have suf- 
fered may take stock of each local sit- 
uation and adopt a plan of selective 
selling. 


tress 


The past year saw manufacturers 
return to promotional media, such as 
premiums for wholesalers and retailers 
and tie-in sales merchandise for the con- 
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sumer. Jobbers generally accepted 3, the mass marketing of candy by 
these incentives, but at the same time variety chains and supermarkets, with © 
expressed a preference for reduced emphasis on the multiple bar package; Sopmeecapess, Sousa, r¢ Chestnut § 
prices 1, establishment of a 10-cent price for ers Journal Pub. r aay Os 374. St 
several leading bar brands; and 5, the *“cription, $3. Trim size, 83%xll'%. Ty 
‘ page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 


Size of Industry action taken by the American Associa- 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0, oie. a 


tion of Candy Technologists in sponsor- Circulation, $ gross : 
Candy manufacturing represents the ing and promoting “candy-as-a-career,” = = ‘35. aren S Rees eee F 
fourth largest food processing industry and stressing vocational school and col- — s os ty Ss a age een’ 
in terms of dollar volume and the lege training of candy makers and 6 "120,00 " FE Ap a 
eighth largest in terms of employment. candy technologists. Px. _— a a 65.00 


947, the lustry used 2,963,292,000 . 
In 1947, the industr; , : Both exports and imports of candy 


) s of ingredients to manufacture . < 
pound f ingredier ee ~ were off. Great Britain and Holland © 


29 790.000.0000 pounds of candy. accord- , ‘ 
— ’ _— bh began to make serious inroads with ex- 





ine to a joint study by the National : International Confectioner, 80 Wal 
: A : : D ports of candy and chocolate to the New York Published by Internati 
“ct rs SS ¢ latior ; } | J + > . ° : . z . we - 
Conte wr : — and th : United States. At the close of the year ‘onfectioner, In Est. 1891. Subs 
partment of Commerce tio $3 Type pag 7x10 Publis 
T) tud licat ' ' a combine representing 14 chocolate Sth. Were Gleae tat. Amoney Gineeu 
1S study indicates ingredient costs . . . , . 
; 474 y* fact SO45 manufacturers in Holland formed a ~~ ~ sates. 
f > 002,000 to manutacture $405,- . , irculation, 2.481; gross, 5,000, Mit 
of 14,002 ( A ‘ . corporation in New York to market 1.026: candy jobbers. 1.086: others 
000.000 of finished candy about 46.9° . Rat . 
4 , large quantities of candy and choco- pi . : 
verage cost *} ound o ingredients : . . mes | Page ame % | 
‘ pe : . late in the United States. 1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 58 
was 16 cents; average cost per pound 6 112.00 " 79 00 , 
of finished good marketed was 354.1 l2 ' 100.00 60.00 ' 
- o Standard red, $40; bleed 
' Associations 
Trends Assn. of Manufacturers of Confec- ; Be 
E : . Manufacturing Confectioner, The, 4 “ 
; tionery and (¢ hocolate, Hotel Statler, Madison St.. Chicag 6 Est. 1921 S 
Candy Industry reported that one ol! New York Citv. riptior $3. Trin Z Sig x11 
the important developments of 1948 was , th Hy elt, ; eae 
. t ge cy discounts »~f 
a break in cocoa bean prices near the National Assn. of Chewing Gum Circulation, 3,176; gross, 3.660. 
, ves ' at } ‘@ t 2 . ’ r fectionery nfrs 169 supply 
end of the year Quotations fell to 30 Manufacturers. 100 E. 42nd St.. New : others — oe I I 
cents, c¢ mpared with the all-time hig! York City rimes 1 Page Page i | 
of 50 cents reached in 1947 $125.00 > 80.00 $ ; 
Other major development of the \ssociated Retail Confectioners’ 105.0 f ) 
vear were the entrance on a big s¢ alk Assn. of the U Des 35 E Wacke1 Dr., a oe , oy a — 4 “ taj 


of two British manufacturers into the (Chicago 











U. S. candy and chocolate market with Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book 
; as : : ; Published as part of the September: ; 
bars and package goods; 2, introduc- National Candy Wholesalers’ Assn.., f Manufacturine Confect : 
tion of new machines and new pro Inc.. 1424 K St.. N. W.. Washington rates and specifications app 
esses, resulting in the greatest equip 5, D. C Peanut Journal and Nut World, 
ment purchasing n the history of the Box ; a8, = Va Est 1921 S 
: : . : . . scription, 32 rim size x1 ype 
business, including electronic controls. soutner! Wholesale ( onfectionery 716x9% Published Tth eee 
new coating machines and a radically Assn., Inc., 161 Spring St., N. W., At- 23rd Ag ne : discounts, 13-2. Cir 
» ” "I tion o Uv tates 
different continuous automatic mixer; lanta o, Ga. Times 1 Page » Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 
H 65.00 37.50 
12 60.00 Oo 
° . ‘olor. $12.50: bleed. $12 50 
Publications Color, $12 bleed, $12 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. Popeorn a Ae N Prat 
: , . . : . st.. Chicago 6, ! ‘ublished yy N 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period Assn. of Popcor: - Mfrs. Fst. 1946 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] scription, $2. Trim size 16 x8% 
page 1144x7 Published Ist I 
lose 15th preceding Agency disé 
=_— none Circulation, 1,151 Rates 
CCAl ag: Times | Page \% Page 
ee —— ] $ 32.50 ¢ 19.50 
fandy tnundustry, | W { d St New Candy Merchandising and the Candy 6 27.50 16.50 
Yor 8 Put db ion Gussow Pub Buyers’ Directory, 400 \W Madison St 12 25.00 15.00 
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To Sell Confectioners... 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


aes The Technical Magazine of 
ABC the confectionery business! 
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Content 
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= For Jobbers and Wholesalers — 
ticles on candy pr a —— ee * This digest sized agazine is 
: t dev Retai nulacturer (a ef lesigned to help candy manufac- 
peration a successful for the small scale operator.) Every issue turers strengthen relations with 
mnagem For 29 years, The Manutac- is so balanced that at least one articl volume candy buyers. J 
turing Confectioner has led its field in the oe ni eeroee er ees Manufacturer relations have never 
v f pages devoted to production TPS AMON NA : been so important, nor the 
CRAEEND SEE SESSEEES. FUN Sy Ne Pea iii, <a ay tpn for goodwill and understandir 
t Richmond text published month- t i u J i ( . jreat. 
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Department and Chain Store Buy- 
sith é ers and other case lot buyers. 
Market Coverage ae ee eae eee Through these wholesale channels 


rok. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 
Grain and Grain Products 





Production of principal grain pro- 
ducts of the United States for 1945 
was given as follows by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Bushel Value 
ain tenth 

Corr 2,788 $ 580.2 
Wheat 1,033 S14.4 
Oats 1,041 155.1 
Bartle 261 150.9 
Soybeans 18S 364.7 
(irai 17s 60.4 
Rice t 124. 
Rye 1 18.7 
I ixseed =1 141.6 
( er eed 12 
Alfa 1 seed =V.6 
Bear adr 118.8 
I pedezZa I 11.0 

$2,573.8 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 


In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 

There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
car lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
shipment to other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
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all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting. The 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings, 
and pressure lubrication. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


The prepared animal feeds industry 
had 2,689 establishments in 1947, com- 
pared with 1,383 in 1939, the Bureau 
of the Census reported. They had 55,- 
:47 employes in 1947 and a payroll of 
$143.3 million. 

Value of shipments was $2,130 mil- 
lion; value added by manufacture, $394 
million; cost of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work, $1,736 mil- 
expenditures for new plant 
$34.8 million. 


lion; and, 
and equipment, 

The industry shipped 22,298,000 tons 
of poultry and livestock feed valued at 
$1,982 million. Dog and cat food ac- 
million, and miscel- 


counted for $96 


neous feeds, $86 million. 

The industry used 342,500,000 bushels 
of grain and 10,573,000 tons of othe 
materials It 138,400,000 
bushels of corn and 112,600,000 bushels 


of oats. In the non-grain category were 


consumed 


2,769,000 tons of millfeeds and screen- 
ings and 2,392,000 tons of soybean cake 
and meal, as well as 1,019,000 tons of 
alfalfa meal. 


Flour Milling 


The number of establishments in the 
flour and meal industry declined from 
2,143 in 1939 to 1,243 in 1947, according 
to preliminary reports from the 1947 
Manufactures. Value of 
increased 286%, 


Census of 
shipments, however, 
reaching $2,511 million 

Employes in 1947 numbered 39,458, 
Salaries 


compared with 35,978 in 1939. 
and wages were $118.9 million in 1947. 
The number of production workers in 
1947 was 30,722, and their wages, $85.7 
million. 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity and 
contract work was $2,101 million; value 
added by manufacture, $410 million; 
expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment, $27.8 million. 

The following table shows shipments 
in 1947, all figures being in millions: 


Cwrt 
Wheat flour, plain, total 271.4 $1.5 
W hite 254.3 l 
Whole wheat 1.7 
Semolina 9.2 
Other, including farina 3.2 
Mixed flour 40.1 27 
Plain blended 1.9 l 
Pkosphated 19.0 | 
Self-rising 13.0 
Other mixes (pancake, ete.) 6.2 t 
Wheat bran, shorts and 
middlings 5.82 
Corn meal, total 11.8 f 
Whole 6.0 
Degermed 5.8 
Other grain-mill product 
total 
Rye flour 2.1 
Corn grits nd homin 
Brewers’ grits and flakes 6.9 
Miscellane product n.a 
Other millfeeds (oat rye 
corn ) OS] 


Grain-mill product kind not 


specified 


The following table shows leadins 
flour milling states: 
eniy 
N f ment 
Est $( Millio 
Ni east 152 29 
NX y York 10 258 
Ka Ni th ¢ t be 
Mlinoil i7 l 
Wi North Cent 23¢ 34 
NI re 
| i! y4 
Nel | 7 
kK 8 
~ \t 
Fast nm ¢ 
—~ : 
We S ( ra 
T Xx 
\l 1 
Paci 
W 


Soy flour, produced from soybear 
is becoming an important part of th: 
milling trade. The Soy Flour Associ: 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago, h 
conducted research for many years. 


Soy flour is used in a long list of fo: 
products, including bakery items, brea 
fast foods, candy, chocolate, diabet 
foods, ice cream cones, infant food 
macaroni and spaghetti products, meat 
prepared mixes and pet foods. 

Soy flour is used both in white and 
soy bread. It is said that addition of 
3% soy flour in white bread does 1 
alter the character of the loaf, wh 
adding valuable properties. 


+ 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


421. Advertising and Selling t 
Allied Process Food Plants. 


In this booklet, A merican Mill Y 
Processor analyzes the milling plants 
that use similar methods and in many 
cases identical equipment in the p! 
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DOG FOOD... 


OTHER ANIMAL 
FEED 





SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 








BEVERAGES 





*k 
MILLS ARE ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUC- 


TION OF THESE AND MANY OTHER BASIC COM- 
MODITIES...AND AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 





IS Important TO THESE MILLS 









ALL THESE MILLING PLANTS 
READ AM&P ... HERE’S WHY 


Regardless of the end products, when the processing of 
grain or oilseeds is involved certain of the same problems 
are faced each day. AMERICAN MILLER & Processor’s edi- 
torial pages—and its advertising pages, too—help produc- 
tion and management executives solve these problems. 
That's why more machinery and equipment advertising 
directed to mills is carried in AMERICAN MILLER & 


Processor than in any other milling paper. 


INDUSTRY'S LEADING PAPER 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processo r has been published every 
month for more than 76 years. There are other flour papers 

. other feed papers . . . but there is no other paper 
edited expressly for and distributed to all the kinds of 
plants that make up the milling industry. This broad but 
specialized coverage has attracted ——and kept — leading 
manufacturers and suppliers as regular advertisers on 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processor’s pages. 


MOST MECHANIZED INDUSTRY 


Mills are 
used by everyone—and because they are highly mechanized. 


excellent customers—because their products are 


Government surveys show that the horsepower to manpower 
ratio in mills is 21 to 1. And most mills run on a 24-hr. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE THINGS 
THESE MILLS* BUY 


Air Cenditioning Equipment Motors and Generators 

Rearings Packaging Machinery 

Belting Paint 

Piping and Spouting 

Pneumatic Handling 
Equipment 


Blowers 
Car Loaders 
Chemicals 


Diese | Engines Power Transmission 
Disinfectants Equipment 
Driers Safety Equipment 
Engineering Seales 


Engines Sewing Machines 
Fans 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fumigants Waterproofing Compounds 
Magnetic Separators PLUS ALL SPECIAL 
Materials Handling Equipment PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Vitamins 





Sensewrsssy 


AMERICAN MILLER AND PROCESSOR 
IS THE ONLY ABC PAPER IN ITS 
CLASSIFICATION 


SEND FOR LATEST SURVEYS 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processor has spent hundreds of 
dollars during the past year to gather up-to-the-minute data 
on the demand for such things as motors, belts, ete. If vou 
are interested in special data or in an over-all survey, let 
us know your needs. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS BY 
AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 


When you think of the milling industry—remember these 
publications: AMERICAN MILLER & Processo r—monthly. 
CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS—a 600-page reference book 
published every three years. FEED TRADE MANUAL—a 


special technical publication for the feed processor. 


AMERICAN MILLER & PROCESSOR 


PUBLISHED BY NATIONAL MILLER PUBLICATIONS 


330 S. WELLS STREET 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing — 


Meat Packing and By-Products 





The meat packing industry as a unit 
size, so vital in 
and so individual in its 
operations as to require 
separate and distinct consideration. 
Operations, methods, policies, and pro- 
cedures are unduplicated in any other 


is so tremendous in 
importance 


methods of 


industry. 

Meat packing accounts for 
one-third of the total value of all foods. 
Individual divisions of the meat pack- 
ing industry, such as sausage manufac- 
size many entire 


almost 


turing, exceed in 
industries producing food products. 


While it outranks all other divisions 


of ‘the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a relatively 
close knit, concentrated market. A\l- 





Shipments and Value of Meat 
Products in 1947 
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CENSUS OF MEAT PACKING AND PREPARED MEATS INDUSTRIES 
GENERAL STATISTICS AND TOTALS FOR 1947 AND 1939 
gure ind man-nour mh miilions) 
Meat Packing Prepared Mea 
Industr Industry Total 
1947 1939 1947 l ’ 1947 l 
Number of tablish ; 264 1] 2 
\ll employees 
Number (average for the year) 18 1.37 n.a 2.748 187 
Salaries and wages (total) $622.8 $122 n.a $745.5 $ 
reduction and related worker 
Number (average for the year) 167,072 L1lo,(4e 34.47 17,624 201,545 
Man-hours (total) § 7 $49.7 
Wage (total) ne $468 l SN¢ 2 $55 : 
Value added by manufacture $97 $4 $ $64 $ 
(‘ost of materials, fuel, electri tv and 
tract work? $7, 
Value of shipments* I " $8.8 
xT dit : for new plant and equi 
me ge f : $79.1 
Not tila 
I 194; ilu pment le ! é icity ind I 
For 1939, value productior s rial fue é tricity ind 
work 
Ne cost, calculated by eliminating from tl eported total the st f mea 
i product pu ised 
Pre pul 1 figure for 1 ’ mparable to the 1947 figure or 
m 
‘Net value of hipment calculated }t ibt x ises me produc 
’ \ of hir nr 
though plants in the field tend to essing of sausage, meat loaves, and 


locate near livestock production, they 
are uniformly distributed throughout 
the country. Plant locations are such 
as to make contact, sales and service 
calls by manufacturers relatively sim- 
ple and economical to maintain. 


Scope of Industry 


The meat packing and allied indus- 


tries consist of eight manufacturing 
divisions: Meat packers; sausage man- 
ufacturers; shortening manufacturers: 


oleomargarine manufacturers; glue 
and gelatin manufacturers; meat can- 
ners, dog food manufacturers and 
grease and tallow manufacturers. Al- 
though each represents a separate and 
distinct type of plant many of the 
problems, equipment and _ operating 
methods are similar. 

The meat packing industry is the 
m: raw materials for its 
allied members and the principal meat 
packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 

Major division of the field is made 
up of 2,270 U. S. meat packers who 
conduct their own slaughter of live- 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
used in processing of cured meat prod- 
ucts, canned meats and sausage as well 
as manufacture of by-products. 

In smaller plants, whether intrastate 
or inter-state, the heads of the concern 
normally do the purchasing after ob- 
taining and considering recommenda- 
tions of associates and employes. 

Second largest division of the meat 
industry consists of 967 U. S. sausage 
manufacturers, who engage in the proc- 


main source of 


canned meat specialties, but do not gen- 
erally conduct slaughtering or 
on by-products manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


-arry 


Renderers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of inedible animal products 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, fer- 
tilizers, bone and similar items. The 
other members of the field manufactur: 
shortenings and cooking oils, eleomar- 
garine, dog food, glue, soap and count- 
less other by-products. The renderers 
and other by-products manufacturers in 
the U. S. operate 1,066 plants. 

To summarize, the meat packing in- 
dustry -is comprised of 4,416 plants in 
the United States and Canada: 


M ’ ring meat packer 
sau z manuta irer 

rea ne low manu turer 
S ter inufacture 

slu manu re 
Ole ) i r r 
Me ner 

D ifa . 


Preliminary reports by Bureau of 
Census showed 3,974 establishments in 
the three largest divisions of the meat 
packing industry in 1947: 2,153 manu 
facturing units of meat packers selling 
at wholesale, 1,264 plants for process- 


ing prepared meats, and 557 plants 
manufacturing grease and_ tallow. 


Total value of products was $9,140,- 
700,000. Average employment totaled 


265,245, compared with 193,536 in 1959. 
Salaries and wages paid them amounted 
to $784,600,000, compared to $291,990, 


000 in 1939. Expenditures for new 
plants and equipment during 194! 


totaled $91,800,000, a 266% increase 
over the 1939 total of $25,100,000. 
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-_— 
‘Meats Processed Under Federal 
Inspection 
(000 Ibs.) (€000 lbs.) 
1948 1947 
placed in cure 112,540 124,029 
I place d in curs 3,066 223 029, 593 
I smoked and/or dried 56,649 68,103 
| smoked and/or 
eC 1.885.816 1.840.341 
$ ige .. 1,272,928 1,402,560 
loaf, head cheese 
‘ 184,054 191,12 
t ' (sliced) 609.492 R49 OG] 
ed beef , seeee 27,288 to, aoe! 
ed pork R 524,621 526,138 
ed meat and meat 
“i products 1,547,878 1,518,551 
Ls I : : 2,795,343 2 867,485 
P fat ° . 124,183 140,331 
( tock 74,943 100,404 
I e tallow 61,775 88,432 
Shortening compound 215,832 253,774 
argarine (total 
S.) : 106,635 745.901 
U) margarine containing 
mal fat ... 16,72 36.292 
M ellaneous ; 77,005 60,478 
*Total (excluding U. S 
t irgarine) 12,653,290 12,870,064 
hese figures represent “inspection 
is’’ as some products may have been 
ected and recorded more than once due 
ving been subjected to more than one 
ct processing treatment uch as cur- 
d then canning 
Production 


Companies in the U. S. produce be- 
tween 21 and 22 billion pounds of meat 
products annually, which is consider- 
ably above the pre-war average. 

Lard 


production 
(Pounds) 


All meats 
excluding lard 
(Pounds) 


Estimated). 21,800,000,000 

14% . .21,600,000,000 
23. 300,000,000 

2? 961,000,000 
691,000,000 
642,000,000 


2 400,000,000 
2,320,000, 001 
2. 432,000,000 
2.138,000,000 
2. 132,000,000 
1,964,000,000 






il average 

Meat packing and allied plants are 
still undergoing extensive mechaniza- 
tion, modernization and expansion in 
to reduce costs, control quality 
and diversify operations to include 
higher-profit products. Such activities 
have followed the return to more nor- 
mal markets, operations, distribution 
and keener competition. While high 
labor and materials costs are restraints 
nstruction of new buildings, some 


are going ahead anyway, the survey 
lisclosed. Availability of equipment, 
machinery and supplies is encouraging 
n firms to replace obsolete equip- 
me add more processing operations 
ar <pand present facilities. 

Firms reporting to The National 
P oner in this third survey gave 
det d evidence of the extent to which 
the re making the following changes: 
(1) streamlining and mechanizing more 
of their operations; (2) installing mod- 
er? juipment; (3) applying more 
effi t, cost-cutting methods; (4) con- 
str ng more additions to present 
buildings; (5) adding new departments 
In existing structures; (6) processing 


more meat specialties and by-products; 
(/) adding new facilities to present de- 


partments; (8) marketing newly devel- 
ope eat dishes, and (9) redesigning 
pack. ves and labels. 

_To measure this development, The 
National Provisioner surveyed meat 
pack) \v, sausage, and rendering plants, 


asking: “What plant additions are you 
now making or are you planning?” and 
“What operations do you intend to add 
to your present ones, now or in the near 
future?”—with these results: 

A 38% return of 1,512 replies shows 
that 632 or 42% were then making or 





Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 
turers and Renderers, by States 


Meat Sausage Ren- 
Packers Mfrs. derers 
Alabama ..... — 16 1 
REET. 5 00696060600 15 3 
Arkansas ...... sce 7 4 
CORRPORNGD. § écccncecce 141 59 25 
CHEE. bec cnceeces 34 Ss 10 
Connecticut ....... 15 30 5 
Delaware ides ket 11 2 4 
Dist. of Col. .. 2 8 2 
Florida ...... = 32 15 7 
Georgia . aia ae 19 4 
Idaho .. ‘ ‘ 27 ' 2 
Illinois « 102 93 42 
Indiana ‘ ae ~. 83 9 45 
lowa enon eS 8 66 
Kansas : . 58 4 13 
Kentucky . . 84 8 } 
Louisiana ...... 23 10 2 
Maine .. 9 12 4 
Maryland . 12 16 9 
Massachusetts _ 26 66 19 
Michigan 125 50 lf 
Minnesota 29 0 19 
Mississippi 19 + 2 
Missouri 53 22 9 
Montana 29 | l 
Nebraska 3 8 13 
Nevada al 7 1 
New Hampshire . i 9 3 
New Jersey ee 58 27 20 
New Mexico — - 
New York 133 126 30 
North Carolina 37 18 3 
North Dakota : 6 2 2 
Ci weavece : 190 2 40 
Oklahoma .. 46 6 4 
Oregon ... . 50 12 7 
Pennsylvania . 207 64 68 
Rhode Island 10 20 5 
South Carolina 22 6 ; 
South Dakota > 2 1 6 
Tennessee .. see 36 11 10 
Texas : cocoe 204 27 19 
0) ae ~. a 4 3 
Vermont ... 8 2 
Virginia - . 88 17 5 
Washington 57 16 8 
West Virginia 15 ‘ 9 
Wisconsin . 50 55 19 
Wyoming 10 
U. § — 2,270 967 596 
Canada 8? 31 9 
Grand total . 2.352 998 605 
Source Meat Industry Directory, The 


National Provisioner. 





planning plant additions. These were 
classified as follows: 181 with sales 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and more: 170 
$250,000 to $999,999; 86 less than 
$250,000; 195 did not reveal sales. 

As a result of 15% higher average 
wholesale meat prices in 1948, many 
firms showed enough more dollar vol- 
ume to move them up into a higher 
bracket according to annual sales. Al- 
though increased costs of labor and 
livestock narrowed profit margins, the 
total money available for plant addi- 
tions and modern, new machinery will 
sustain purchases at a_ satisfactory 
level. 


New Construction 


Of the 632 firms planning new plants 
or additions, 567, or 89.7%, plan 786 
new structures or plant additions. This 
time 135 complete new plants are 
planned: 25 for meat packing, 68 for 
sausage manufacturing and 42 for 
rendering. 
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Plants will be enlarged by 123: 39 
meat packing; 47 sausage manufactur- 
ing, and 37 rendering; 10 more plants 
will be remodeled or rebuilt. 

Meat packers plant 63 new sausage 
manufacturing plants and 37 are to 
enlarge present sausage kitchens. They 
are expanding to include rendering; 
they plan 31 new rendering plants; 25 
will enlarge present rendering plants. 
Sausage manufacturers plan 22 new 
plants; 25 will enlarge present plants. 
Renderers plan 11 new plants; 12 more 
will enlarge plants. 

Other kinds of new additions to pres- 
ent plants that show the biggest in- 





Grease and Tallow Industry 


(Money figures and man-hours in millions) 
Item 1947 1939 
Number of establishments.... 557 310 
All employes 
Number (average for the 
year) . seeseen : ee 
Salaries and wages (total). 
Production and related 
workers: 
Number (average for the 


12,497 6,536 
$39.1 $9.6 


year) sensu bcischesauteee ane 
Man-hours (total) ........ 23.7 n.a 
Wages (total) ... ; .-- $28.8 $6.5 
Value added by manufac- 
ture : peeeccescsQaame Geen 
Cost of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity, and contract work...$188.3 $38.1 
Value of shipments.......... $305.7 $58.2 


Expenditures for new plant 
and “equipment” Soe wiesaate ee $1.8 
—Bureau of the Census. 





crease are: slaughterhouses, 97; smoke- 
houses, 54; office buildings, 19; and 
boiler or power plants, 21. 


New Equipment Purchases 


The profit motive is stimulating more 
firms to add new departments and ex- 
pand facilities. They want to capture 
the bigger profits which accompan; 
more complete processing of meat and 
by-products. 

Installations of new or enlarged 
slaughterhouses in 97 plants show a 
33.6% increase of the total, 83 for meat 
packers, 10 for sausage manufacturers 
and four for renderers. This will in- 
crease other operations all along the 
line. 

New and increased cooler and cold 
storage space will be built in 191 plants, 
19% more than a year ago. More re- 
frigeration will be required by 231 
companies, not only for these new 
coolers, freezers and cold storage but 
also for working areas to be enlarged 
by 119 firms: cutting and boning; cur- 
ing; ham boiling and baking; manu- 
facturing sausage and meat loaves; 
rendering; bacon slicing and meat can- 
ning. 

Sausage kitchens will be added or ex- 
panded by 132 companies, 100 being 
meat packers. Rendering facilities will 
be added or present plans expanded by 
44 concerns, 41 of which are meat pack- 
ers; 14 of the 44 will render and refine 
lard. 

This totals 675 projects for which 
operations are being added and new 
facilities planned by 502 of the 532 
companies reporting. 
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Using both... 

gives you selling impact 
on the $12,500,000,000 
meat packing 

field 
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@ THE MARKET 

The meat packing field is big—one-third of the en 
tire food industry. It’s a highly concentrated fi 
Only 4,303 manufacturing plants produce 23,% 
000,000 pounds of meat and meat products annua 
Value of the finished products is a huge $12,5( 
000,000! 


These plants buy in enormous quantities. Their | 
chases include almost everything. (The Nationa 
Provisioner can supply detailed information on | 
chases of specific products. ) 


Meat packers buy steadily throughout the year. Meat 
products are so essential that the industry is unal- 
fected by most factors that cause fluctuations in other 
business fields. 


Although meat, fresh and processed, accounts for th: 
greatest part of the industry’s volume, the by-products 
are many and varied. Cleansers, adhesives, pharma- 
ceutical and surgical products, oleomargarine, shorten- 
ings, and gelatin only begin the long list. 


To make and market these many products, meat pack 
ers buy and use almost every type of industrial equip 
ment, supplies, ingredients, and service. 


@ BUYING TRENDS TODAY 

Three successive nationwide surveys by The National 
Provisioner show that the meat packing industry is 
still buying up to seven times as much as the pre-war 
average! This is one of America’s most active markets, 
as well as one of the biggest. 


Replacement of equipment, modernization and expan- 
sion of plants and production setups are continuing 
in high gear. New and improved products are being 
readied for large-scale production and distribution. 
Meat packers know how to spend money to make 
money, 


@ THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ... 
EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 

he people of The National Provisioner’s editoria 
staff average 17 years’ of experience in the meat pack 
ing field. They know the men in the industry, how 
they think, what they want and need in their industry 
magazine. The Provisioner’s bigger, more experienced 
editorial staff, with key contacts throughout the indus- 
try, assures nationwide coverage of all developments 
affecting meat packers. 


One editorial section, Market News and Livestock Re 
ports, is a weekly summary of the special service that 
1,900 subscribe to. This special service is released 
daily to subscribers who pay $72 a year to get this 
essential information. The greater part of the weekly 
summary material in The National Provisioner 1s 
published nowhere else. 


Complete news coverage of Washington, the meat 
packing industry as a whole, of personalities, oper 
ating methods, new equipment information, manage 
ment techniques, maintenance, engineering, and dozens 
of other subjects, all reflect the interests and informa 
tion needs of meat packing executives. 


Add to all this a vigorous editorial policy that has 
consistently been used for betterment of the seal 
packing industry—-and you have a_ publication 
that has made itself an integral part of the industry 
has served ever since 1891 . . . over 58 years! 
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@ LEADERSHIP MEANS 
READERSHIP 


plete coverage of the 


consistent editorial leadership, with 
industry and 
s that affect it, has built up intensive, 


stry-wide readership. The men who 
top executives today have, almost to a 


read The National Provisioner from 


first dav in the industry 


wn the line, trom the policy making 
itive level to the plant foremen, men 
make the buying decisions read The 


ul Provisioner. 


s no guesswork about The Provision- 
eadership—or leadership! 


@ ADVERTISING 


M 


K 


} 


ctry. Of all advertising ir 


COVERAGE 


facturers who sell to meat packers 
results The Pro 
irries more than 244 times the 


il advertising volume, almost twice the 


where they get 


ber of advertisers, over 5 times the 


er of exclusive advertisers and 10 
the number of agencies using The 
sioner exclusively to reach meat pack 
That s top rating by the advertisers 
igencies who know the meat packing 
The Pro- 


ner. 83.7% is bought by advertisers 


use it continuously year after year. 
and new advertisers used 2,007 pages 
veal Right new, The Pro 
tisers are getting unprecedented value 


isioner s 


ition is at an all-time high! 


The Provisioner 


1 the meat packing industry! In 


delivers top buying 


ints doing 97% of total volume, your 
sing in The Provisioner gets to 
of the executives who make buying 
ns. You get plant penetration, too, 
unior executives on the way up, t 


inagement officials who have been 
ers t The National Provisioner 


®@ CIRCULATION 


i 


Vational Provisioner’s average net paid 
ition. in the first six months of 1949 
sher s Statement). was 9.201 —an a 


h. It's the only fully paid, ABC 
circulation in the meat packing 
Basic rate is $4.50—ordered one 
time The Provisioner is the 
magazine that packing executives 
ecause they can’t get The Provisior 


Tial coverage in give-away publica 


otal readership is 22,082 based 
rage of 2.4 readers per copy. Al 
on orders are received by mail 


sione nses no cul price clubs. 
s, or high pressure field solicitors 
circulatior Renewals have ave 


69° over the past five years. 


er how the meat packing industry 
1.303 plants? Well, 
stoner s circulation in those plants 
That's 79.5% of The Provisioner’ s 
n, concentrated in the manufac 
ints that buy equipment, supplies, 
Remember, The Pro 
goes to companies that do 97% of 
$12.500.000.000 volume 
‘re in The Provisioner, you're in 


ntrated into 


{s SeTVICE 
iustry s 


tent, talking to a responsive audi 
does volume buying 


business analysis of The Pro- 
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THE ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Here’s the year ‘round coverage you 
need to make certain your selling stor 

facts about your product and what it 
can do—is in the hands of the men who 
do the buying and specifying in the 
meat packing industry. You'll agree, a 
no other time can advertising work with 
such complete effectiveness as when the 


} 


buver is actually looking for it. 


AT THE FINGERTIPS OF 
16,250 BUYING OFFICIALS 


An average of 2.5 key buying and pla 

ning officials use each copy of the 
Guide superinten 
dents, engineers, purchasing agents and 
other department heads who do the ac- 
tual buying and specifying), according 
to a survey 


(general managers, 


Guaranteed circulation of the 1950-5] 
{nnual Meat Packers Guide is 6500 
copies—that’s one or more copies ir 
every meat packing and allied manu 
facturing plant in the United States and 
Canada. It’s on the desk when product 
selection starts—-when buyers want to 
know what to buy, who make it, and 
the nearest sales office. Buyers use the 
{nnual Meat Packers Guide because it 


gives basic industry data in quick ref 








reliable index of reliable firms, and 
th ut firms sted and ad 
ri.sed in the Gu ire stable and 
able because their names and prod 
cis appear from year to yea! 


Proof of the importance ot the Guide 
the industry’s buying and reference di- 
rectorv—is evidenced by the increasing 
recognition and acceptance by national 
idvertisers Four times more adver- 
tisers now use the Guide—and advertis- 
ng volume has more than doubled since 
its first edition in 1939 
\s an advertiser in the Annual Meat 
Packers Guide. vou get three special 
advantages—at no extra cost: (1) Your 
stings in the Buyers’ Directory Section 
are emphasized with boldface star 
your product gets first attention. (2) 
Cross reference to advertising is used 
hen it gives additional buying infor- 
nation other than product listing. (3) 
Your branch offices and exclusive dis- 
tributors are included in the Advertisers 
Index All three make it easier for 
buvers to buy your product, 


By placing your catalog information and 
sales story adjacent to listings of your 
products, you will make certain that 
ipplications, sizes, specifications and 
ther information needed by buyers are 











erence form. They find it a great time constantly at their fingertips for plan- 
saver in locating sources of supplies ning and buving 
sioner s subscribers: manufacturers (meat sioner gets because its large staff has built 


packers, sausage manufacturers, renderers 
and by-products’ manufacturers, executives 
7.180: wholesalers (brok 
1.026; retailers 125; 
niscellaneous 635: unclassified 62: total 
9.028. (Based on May 7, 1949 issue. 


ind employees) 


ers, sales agents, ete 


@ CONVENTION ISSUES 


The meat packing industry holds three 
conventions each year. In February, the 
Western States Meat Packers Association 
holds its meeting The convention of the 
National Independent Meat Packers Asso 
ciation comes later, in the spring. The 
American Meat Institute holds its conven- 
tion in the fall 

The Vational Pro 
camera crews cover these meetings thor- 
oughly and rush the official report into 
print Every speech. every detail of the 


isioner s large staff and 


proceedings, scores of pictures of people 
ind activities make these issues of absorb- 
ng interest to everyone connected with the 
meat packing industry 


rhese convention report issues have a refer- 
ence value that assures longer issue life. 
In addition, their extra circulation and 
more intensive readership make them out- 
Regular rates apply to 


space in convention issues 


] 
standing values 


@ SERVICES 

The Provisioner sends out a special News- 
letter with red-hot information on plant 
expansion new companies, personnel 
changes. Last year, we sent out a total of 
658 sales tips and live leads, an average of 
>5 per month 


This 


s special information that The Pro 


ip friendly personal contacts through their 
vears in the meat packing field. We get 
information quicker—-and give our friends 
a head start to go after the business, 


The Provisioners comprehensive file of 
market studies gives definite applications 
and purchasing data for specific products. 
We've studied this market for years, and 
e know it thoroughly The data we've 


issembled are yours for the asking. 


The 
National 


ai 
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New Firms 


activities of established 
The National 


In addition ti 


companies, this study by 


Provisioner shows that at least 67 new 
firms were organized within a year, each 
requiring a plant for processing, equip- 


ment and operating supplies. 


Also, 41 plants changed owners last 
year. With different ideas and new 
capital, new management usually re- 
sults in some additions, modernization 


or expansion. 
Other new sales opportunities result 


from fire damage. Last year 35 meat 
plants were damaged by fire 
The Outlook 

Capacity for canning enormous war- 


time volume 
turned to specialties 
for ready-pre- 
pared dishes adapted to average-family 
wants and Thus, meat packers 
and manufacturers convert 
that otherwise would 

into high-profit spe- 


of meat products has been 
canning of meat 
domestic consumption 
needs. 
sausage 
wholesome meat 


be sold below cost 


cialties. 


Only “must” construction was under- 
taken in the war years. According to 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures, plant 


and necessarily neglected 
during the war are now being bought in 
large in the interest of efficiency. 

New construction and equipment pur- 
chases in 1949 and 1950 will be four to 
times volume. This ap- 
plies both to specialized packing house 
machinery and industrial 
equipment and supplies. 

The meat packing industry 
a constant market, production 


equipment 


volume 


seven pre-war 
general 


prov ides 


because 


is unaffected every condition affect- 
ing general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 


affects production, sale and delivery of 
meat. As livestock supplies increase, 
the activity in the meat packing indus- 
try direct proportion. As 
long as livestock is available, the meat 
packing industry continues to operate. 
And as long as the meat packing in- 
dustry operates it must maintain or 
replace equipment. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


411. New Media Data. 
NIAA Standard 
Outline). 


increases in 


(Based on 
Presentation 


A graphic story telling which plants 
produce the $12,500,000,000 annual in- 
dustry volume, their location, meat 
products equipment, prod- 
ucts and services meat packers use and 
buy, how to reach and influence buying 
executives. Also data on the history, 
editorial program, circulation and ad- 
vertising record of The National Pro- 


processed, 











How Meat Production (Value) Compares with Other Foods 
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National Provisioner 





Available from The National 


P) ovisione r. 


risioner. 


How Meat Packers Are 
izing Plants. 

An authentic report of 
tion and equipment purchases meat 
packers, sausage manufacturers, ren- 
derers and meat canners are planning 
and additional facilities they expect to 
install. Issued by The National Pro- 


risioner. 


412. Modern- 


new construc- 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month 


period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 
— Pom , 
CCA NBD 
Ment Magazine, 664 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11 E. B. Nattemer, Publisher 
Est. 1934. Trim size %xll. Type pagr« 
7x10 Published 5th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 11.525; TOSS, 2.406. 
Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page \ Page 
| $246.50 £120 00 $ 71.50 
6 91 00 120.00 66.50 
] 196.00 110.50 60.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 





Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery 
Trades Register. 
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Meat Packers Guide, Annual, 107 s 
Dearborn St Chicago 5 x ublished 
National Provisioner In« Est | 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type p 
7x10. Published in July Forms 
Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Swern, 6,500. Rates 
page—l1 page, $260; pages, $240 
pages, $212.50; 6 pages, $183.33; 8 pag 
$156 25; 16 pages, $146.88 
Standard red, $90 


Inserts furnished by advertiser r-é 
for binding + pages, $440; 8 pages, $* 
12 pages, $815; 16 pages, $975; 24 paz 
$1,300; 32 pages, $1,575 


: o 


Provisioner, 
Chicago 5 


The, 407 S. Ds 
Published by 


National 
born St., 


National Provisioner, Ince Est 
Meat packing and allied industries 
(manufacturing plants only). Subseri! 
tion, $4.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 7 
page, 7x10 Published every Satur y 
Forms close 10 days pre Agency 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 8,858; gross, 9,254. M 


facturers, 7,015; wholesalers, 1,023 

tailers, 135; others, 696 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, $24 

pages, $225; 6 pages, $215; 9 pages, 

13 pages, $180; 26 pages, $150; 52 1 

$120 

Standard red, $40: blue, $55: bleed 
For additional data see pages 276 


and Kindred 


(See Foon DIstTRiIsuTion. ) 
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Freight Transportation and Distribution 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry; Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





Industrial Traffic 
Management 


The work of the industrial traffic 
anager embraces control of all phases 

transportation service required by 
ndustry—distribution, storage, build- 
sites, packaging, handling, rout- 
etc. The traffic manager enters 
the picture when the site for a manu- 
facturing plant is being selected and 
when functional plant designs are pre- 
pared. Acceptance and sale of a prod- 
ict frequently hinge on his ability to 

ordinate manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and distribution activities for his 
company. 

Traffic World studies indicate the 

llowing as primary functions of the 
ndustrial traffic manager: 

1. Selection of the type of trans- 

rtation to be used for shipment, and 
election of the actual carrier in rout- 
ng shipments by rail, truck, steamship, 

air. 

2. To determine the need of, select 
and manage company owned railway 
facilities, motor trucks, marine and 
floating equipment. 

Supervision of the packing, 
marking and weighing of freight; and 
f the loading, bracing and shipping of 
outbound freight. 

1. Determination of the relative de- 
sirability of factory sites, based on 
types of transportation and rates avail- 


mn 


apie, 
Arrange for warehousing and 
her storage facilities. 

6. Organization of movement of raw 
materials, semi-finished and processed 
products in and out of factories, ware- 
houses and distribution centers. 

Traffic World also reports that a re- 
cent field study shows that 4,000 com- 
panies originate over 70% of the na- 


tion’s freight and express tonnage. In 
addition to these 4,000 companies which 
maintain full time traffic managers and 


traffic departments the great majority 
{ the tonnage they do not handle is 
rvised or directed by traffic bu- 

s, chambers of commerce and other 
similar organizations. This represents 
ghly concentrated market, for new 
packing and packaging techniques and 
icts; materials handling equip- 
such as fork trucks, tractor- 

ers, conveyors, cranes, hoists, pal- 

et company owned trucks, trailers, 
rs, railroad equipment, and ma- 
quipment; heating and refrigerat- 


juipment; traffic office supplies, 
al ommunications and professional 
services; books, schools, courses, freight 


y 


g s and insurance. 


Railroads 


eight traffic of Class I railroads 
a g the first three months of 1949 





Annual Freight Volume of Railroads 
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amounted to 132,564,272,000 ton-miles, 
compared with 150,949,700,000 in 1948. 
Freight revenue for the same period 
was $1,770,896,703, compared with $1,- 
846,502,720 in 1948. The accompanying 
chart shows ton-mile figures since 1930. 

Carloadings for the first six months 
of 1949 were 18,735,980, compared with 
20,827,510 in the 1948 half. In the first 
six months of 1947 21,611,373 cars were 
loaded by Class I roads. 

The railroads drove hard in 1948 to 
make needed improvements, spending 
in excess of one and a quarter billion 
dollars. For 1949 Class I roads plan 
to spend 9.4% more. The AAR reports 
that while the 1948 total was the larg- 
est on record, it was partly due to 
higher prices. 

A Commission study estimates that 
deferred maintenance has_ reached 
$560,000,000, the majority of this be- 
ing for ties, rail, track material and 
ballast. This deferred maintenance is 
due primarily to priority controls and 
labor and material shortages in war 
and post war periods. 

Shortage of freight cars continued 
acute in 1948 and although 46,829 new 
cars were put in service during the first 
five months of 1949, compared with 
41,083 in 1948, bumper seasonal crops 
again this year will require efficient 
equipment handling. New cars installed 
in service this year included; 8,889 box, 
including plain and ventilated and auto- 
mobile; 2,453 refrigerator; 8,435 gon- 
dola; 25,815 hopper, including 2,565 
covered hoppers; 250 stock; 191 flat, 
and 796 miscellaneous. As of June 1, 
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1949 all railroads and carlines had on 
order 52,281 new freight cars. Class I 
railroads also had on order 1,073 new 
locomotives. 


Motor Truck Transportation 


Recent reports indicate a leveling off 
in the volume of freight handled by 
Class I intercity truck lines and a pos- 
sibility that volume may be slightly 
lower for the second half of 1949. 

However, reports of 1,383 Class I 
intercity truck lines (those with annual 
gross of $100,000 or more) show an in- 
crease of 4.1% for the first quarter of 
1949 over 1948. 

These carriers transported 29,821,685 
tons compared with 28,652,450 in 1948, 
for an ail-time high. 

Demand for new equipment continues 
strong. For the first time new com- 
mercial vehicle sales reached the one 
million mark in 1948—1,035,174. In 
1947 new truck registrations were 879,- 
132. 

The industry is waging an aggressive 
safety campaign and has reduced acci- 
dents by one-third. A hodge-podge of 
state regulations handicaps truck oper- 
ators. In spite of this drawback 277 
carriers making regular reports are 
moving 34 million tons a year. 

Experimentation continues in radio 
by motor freight operators and within 
a relatively short time an extensive 
radio network will provide constant 
voice contact between trucks en route 
and their terminals. Traffic depart- 
ments may recall trucks when neces- 
sary; will check frequently on their 
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progress; will coordinate all truck 
movements for any one carrier; will 
reduce delays due to truck failures; 
and will reroute trucks in transit as 


found expedient 


Airlines 


freight 
16 domestic trunk airlines 
more than doubled in 1948, rising from 
356,213,590 in 1947 to 70,437,811 last 
year, according to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In 1947 air freight ton-miles 
were 143.5 ahead of 1946. 

were 


ron-miles of transported Dy 


the nation’ 


shown in other 
revenue pas- 
senger miles Revenue miles flown in 
1948 totaled 316.27 million; U. S. 
ton-miles, %7.5 million; 
Revenue 
ger miles decreased to 5.82 million fron 


Increases also 


major ope rations ¢ xcept 
mail 
ton 
passen- 


express 


miles, 29.76 million. 


6.01 million in 1947. 

For the fi quarter of 1949 16 do 
mestic air lines reported a net oper- 
ating income deficit of $4,896,606, com- 
pared with $13,846,084 for 1948. Ir 


May, 1949, the CAB authorized the is- 
suance of certificates to four air freight 
carriers for 
n the United States 


The board pointed out that 


five years, between point 


“certifica 


tion of unsubsidized all-cargo air car- 
riers will require such carriers to bend 
all their efforts to the full development 
of air freight 

In 1948 virtually all air freight oper 
ators expanded their fleets of moder? 
loading and handling equipment. Fu 
ther expansion in 1949 will reduce ter 


minal time and costs 


Loss and Damage 


Loss and damage claims due to defe 
tive packing reached an all-time hig! 
n 1948, both in the domestic field and 
the country’s $18 billion foreign trade 


progran 


Alarmed by claims reaching as hig! 
is 70 of total shipping charges, the 
export and maritime industry held a 
series of é ng from which came a 
packing code establishing standards 
for protection to shipments. 


The railroads had the dubious dis 
tinction of suffering the highest los 
and damage claims in their history ir 
1947, surpassing the previous peak yea) 
of 1920, when such losses cost then 
$120.000.000 In 1947, the roads re- 
turned 2.78 cents out of every dollar of 
freight revenue received. During the 
first half of 1948, a further increase of 
19% in damage claims was registered 

The American Trucking Associatio1 
estimat¢ truck claims payments of 
$30,000,000 in 1948 Losses of ait 
lines, inland water carriers and others 
probably brought the 1948 total to 
$200.000.000 

This year the shipping industry has 
adopted an emblem of a series of cog- 
wheels as the symbol of its attack o1 
such losses These cogs represent 1, 


internal packing; 2, 
} strapping; 4 


ized 


containers, boxes: 


sealing, marking, ster 


mechar handling: 6, 


ciling; 65, 
transit p 


rotectio1 
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Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pleces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


1440. A 
Transpor 


E fiective 
Promotion 


Guide to Fre ight 


fation 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air. It discus- 
) the opportunity for promotion of 
war an nost-war freight services, (2) 
use of ....ght services and the factors 
in industry to be cultivated, (3) in- 


‘ 
ses ( 


fluencing factors in the selection of 
freight services, (4) problems en- 
countered in the selection of freight 
carrier service, (5) what shippers 


want stressed in freight advertisements, 
(6) figures on readability of freight 
advertising in the preferred business 
magazine in the field, (7) examples of 


current freight campaigns. 
Issued bv Traffic World. 
141. Transportatioy Industry Market 
Folder. 
An interesting two-color four-page 
folder has been issued by Transporta- 


tion Supply News outlining market and 
publication facts pertinent to buyers 
of advertising. 





Included are a factual analysis of th: 
publication’s coverage by industry seg 
ments, crystallization of advertisin 
effectiveness by major types of a 
counts, a breakdown of the publica 
tion’s editorial contents, evidence « 
readership and productivity of adver 
tisements. 


Associations 


American Assn. of Port Authoritie 
815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


American Transit Assn., 
son Ave., New York. 


292 Mad 


American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


American Warehousemen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 
St., New York. 

Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Master Truckmen of America, 200 
W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 
Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Better Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave 
New York lf Published by Shipping 
Management In Est 1939 Subscrit 
' , : Trir ‘ 8 x11 ime 
x Put Ja Forr s D 
Circulation, ¢ 0. F é l page, $2 
i $40 idit na ges $15 
: ‘ " 
¢o5 eed. $2 
Commercial News, I iT i Cente 
Bld Angele 1 Published by C. A 
Pag I Cr Est 1 Subscriptior 
I é g£ x if Published Tues 
I Frida Agence dis- 
iY ' < i h open. $2.8 
1 t ~ & ft s $917 > time 
Distribution Age I { Ss Ne 
York 17 Put hed b Chilton Ce In 
t 1901 sul * Trin size 
S™4x1l1l\ Cvpe page ix! Published 
»th For é L5t) Agency dis 
punts. 15-¢ Circulation, Swern, 15,363; 
os 16.9608. Industr 11.881; carriers 
1.4 ’ vYarehouse 1 8 there 
} I ) 
rir I Pag Pag 
3 . ON OF $122 
f 2 190 115.0 
1 0 167 ) 100.0 
Ware} ise) 
r 1 Pa Pag 4 Page 
1 £17 ¢ 97 01 ¢ 57.00 
t 156.01 ROOF 52.00 
1 l { 77 $3.0 
St dat r $4 bleed. $2 


Distribution and Warehousing Directory, 


i2nda S New 17 Published 
Chilton Ce lt Est. 1% Price, $5 
Trin Zz Sixil ‘ Cv pe paws 7x 
hed innua Agency discounts 
‘ t Sworn, 11.008. rraft 
6,055 ther executives 1174 
Var ] ] { carriers & frt. fwdrs 
74 Rat iz $150: % page, $125 
I ge Uv s Dare $55 
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Warehouseman, 1018 S. W 
isl Ave Chicago 5 Published by N 


ional F ture Warehousemen’s Ass 


Furniture 
t 
t irn 
FE 





st. 191 Subscription, $7.50. Type pa 
10. Published Ist. Forms close 15t 
Ager discounts 1f-( Circulat 
1,65 Rates 
rimes | Page Page 4 FP 
! $111.75 t 0 $ 41 
f 83.85 50.2 
67 41.9 27 
Leonard's Guide, 123 N. Wacker Dr., ¢ 
ago ¢ Published by G R. Leonard 
ar Est 1912 Subscription, $15 T 
size 9%4x12 Type page, 8x10? | 
shed annual! revised quarterly. For 
close 10th month preceding { editi 
one each for New York City. Chi 
Phi idelphia and the Universal edit 
which is applicable fro any hipt g 
point Agency discounts 15-0 oF 
solicited contracts 

Circulation, 19,069; gross, 19,235. 
rect shippers, 18,833: others, 382 R 
(per annum) 

Edition Page >» Page 4 Pp 
Universa $350.0 $950.00 $175 
New Yorl 995 Of 150.06 T 
Chicago 190.06 130.06 Ri 
Philadelphi: 150.06 100.00 ‘ 
New Orleans Port Record, 2 Cana 


New Orleans 6, La. Published by Boar 





Commissioners Port of New Or 
Est 194 Controlled Trim size 
Type page, 7 x 1f Published 5th. F 
close 25tl Agen discouhts, 15-2 
lation, ¢ a0 Rates 
rimes l Page Page ‘ 
1 $150.0 € 25 o¢ z 
115.01 67.5 
10 ao 00 
New Vork Forwarder, 25 Peaver St 
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Published Monday. Forms close Wei 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circul 
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Just ONE publication to 
FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 
and DISTRIBUTION MARKET 


The Ouly “/ransportation Newsweekly 


Traffic World alone editorially offers the 
exclusive editorial services below which | % / 


makes it The Number One Industry Paper: 


Founded 1907 


The Week in Transportation 


s weekl department Irathe World's bat 

{ fifteen full-time editors report the week's 

ri ral news in transportation distribution, ware- 
sing and freight handling. This includes cover- 

g f all meetings and conventions in the indus- 
It is one of the most important departments 

led in Trafic World, and mighty important 

men in transportation and shipping—ove 


of them who see and read Traffic World 


Questions and Answers 


nt in each issue is the regular Questions 
Answers department wherein questions about 
X transportation and shipping department 
ems are sent in to Trafic World's editoria 
ts, and they are answered in print for the 


R f the whole trafic and transportatior 
Many subscribers keep a card index file 
Ss sectior whieh s further reflection of its 

x s¢ 


Transportation Statistics 


ition and summarizatior ft in rtant sta- 
n carloads, truck loadings, carrier reve 
nnage figures. operating costs and the like 
orted in this department each week 


New Services ond Products in 
Transportation 


veek's issue of Trafhe World contains a 
section which is pictorially illustrated or 
roducts and services, appropriately headed 
highway rail water mechanized freight 


2 and packaging. warehousing, and the like 


Interstate Commerce Commission News 


World weekly digests the important news 
sions, orders, applications and - petitions 
i reports, new complaints and hearings 
vetore the interstate commerce commis- 
ese reports cover the regulation of rail- 
ghway and inland, coastwise and inter 


Vater carriers 


U.S. Maritime Commission News 


laritime Commission is the regulatory bods 

carriers operating off-shore and to for- 

ts. Trafhe World editors are in continua 

vith the Maritime Commission offices te 

ll proceedings before this body. The re- 

foreign trade has placed additional im- 

ym the activities of the Maritime 
ssion 


Civi! Aeronautics Board News 


\ 
. the proceedings of the CAB, regulatory 


the airlines, is reported weekly All 
ind legislation regarding air trafic and 
rtation is abstracted in a regular weekly 


Transportation Legislation 


Trafic World chronicles all the doings of con- 
gress that affect transportation. This includes the 
introduction of bills, hearings before committees, 
und action taken by the two houses and the presi- 
dent of the United States. Experienced Traffic 
World editors are in daily contact with offices in 


these and other federa igencies 


Labor News 


Wages, work week hours, union news, etc as 


thev apply to the trathe and transportation indus- 
trv are reported in digest form. Labor and unior 
conditions are directly reflected in rates and have 


1 wide interest among shippers and carriers alike 


Personal News 


Another well read section of Trafic World each 
veek is the personal news, which includes the 
ast minute news happenings about men engaged 
n the industry This section is illustrated with 
head and shoulder cuts 


Traffic and Transportation Club News 


Fach week's Trafic World carries a special de 
artment featuring this news which comes fron 


ome 125 traffic clubs with an aggregate member 





ship of some 50,000 men and women. Traffic and 
ransportation clubs have people assigned to re- 

rt their club's news to Trafhe World so as t 
make this section as complete as possible tor the 
good of the various ubs 


Mechanized Freight Handling and 
Packaging Section 
Chis how and news section is part of the 
second issue each month. Editorially it deals with 
erv aspect of freight handling and packaging ir 
onnection with operations and shipping and re 
eiving departments in industry and in all tvpes 
f treight transportatior ompanies 


Warehouse Section 


The first week's issue every month contains the 
warehouse section. This is designed to provide 
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traffic managers and sales managers with organized 
information about merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses in principal distribution centers of 
the country 


Motor Transport Section 


The third issue of each month is the Motor 
[ransport issue In this number its a com- 
lete section, devoted to special motor transport 
maps designed by Traflic World's map department 
Accompanying each map is pertinent data about 
the truck line equipment, tariff agencies, insur- 
ince, etc, This section is prepared to shipper 


specifications 


The above is but a very sketchy outline of some 
{ the more important of the regular features and 
services published in Trafic World each week. 
rafic World editors check and re-check the 
readership, use and value of the contents of Traf- 
fie World each week through the sustaining pro- 
gram of editorial research being conducted through 
the Eastman Research organization 

Trafic World today is actually a new 43 year 
'd transportation weekly, since last vear it was 
ompletely redesigned and expanded from the 
editorial content standpoint 


Advertising readership 


As the only weekly transportation news magazine 
frafic World carries more freight transportation 
sdvertising than anv other publication in the 
countrys Its advertising pages represent a prime 
market for manufacturers of shipping room sup- 
plies, shipping equipment, packaging materials, 
mechanized freight handling equipment, transpor- 
tation equipment, treight transportation services, 
ndustrial locations—as a matter of fact, anything 
that has to do with the preparation of freight for 
shipment and handling of freight shipments and 
the transportation of freimht shipments 


Write today without obligation to you for the 
latest and most up to date market tact 


ORD 


418 S. Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $1390.00 $ 75.0 $ 48.00 
13 100.00 55.00 ;2 00 
Ay 90_0f 50.06 28.00 

Pacifie Shipper, 45 California St., San 


Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Pacifi 
Shipper. Iné Net 19296 cription, $2 


Subs 


Type page, 64%x9% Published Monday 
Form close Wednesday. Agency dis- 
nt 15-0 Rates 
rime | Pag Page % Page 
1 $ 56.25 $ 33.00 $ 18.75 
‘ 46.85 6.25 13.75 
i: 12.50 
Packing and Shipping, Masonic Bide 
105 EB. 7th St Plainfield, N. J. Published 
by Bonnell Publication In< Est. 187 
Subscription $2 Trin size S8%x1ll* 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
‘ e lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu 
lation, Swern, 5,166. Rates 
rir l Page Pag¢ \% Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
140.00 80.00 50.00 
i dard colors $3 I ee l i 


Shippers’ Guide, The, 517 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Shippers Guide 


Co., Ino Est. 1872 Subscription, $12 
Type page, 7%x10%. Frequent revisions 
Forms close ist pre Agency discount 
15-2. Rates (all editions) 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
Yearly $300.00 $170.00 $ 90.0 
Shipping Digest, 16 Bride: St New 
York 4 Published by Shipping Digest, 
Inc Est. 1923 Subscription, $5 Trim 
size 8%xl1l Type page, 7%x10 Pub 
ished Monday Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 3,394; gross, 4,088, Mfrs., 
1,021 freight forwarders and custom 
ouse brokers, 612; export merchants, 
459 transportation, 404 thers 917 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
13 100.00 55.00 28.00 
°6 90.00 50.00 25.00 





Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave 


New York 16 Published by Shipping 
Management, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts 10-2. Circulation, 
9,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $240.00 135.00 $ 80.00 
on 220.00 125.00 70.00 
12 200.00 115.00 65.00 
Standard color, $40 ped, $25 


Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co. Est. 1944 Type 
page, 10% x15 Published 20th. Forms 
lose 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross, 
52,642. Operating, traffic and executive 
personnel: Street railways and bus lines, 
3,358; general motor carriers, 4,056; taxi 
operating companies, 2,577; railroads, 
19,185 airlines 1,205; terminal ware- 
houses, 124; water transportation com- 
panies 829 Traffic managers and vice- 
presidents of heavy industrial com 
panies, 3,368: libraries, schools and traffic 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma- 








terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial ympanies owning transporta 
tion and terminal equipment 7,004 
Rates 
Time 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 ige 
(7x10) (34,x5) 
1 SR10 $460.00 $120 00 
6 405.00 110.00 
12 5.00 325.00 95.00 
Time *% Page + Page 2/9 Page 
1 $670.00 $485.00 $2295.00 
6 620.00 445.00 °05.00 
] 540.00 380.00 175.00 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 20% 
For additional data see 2nd cover. 
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Traffie World, advertising hdars., 


418 § 
Market St., Chicago 7. Published by Traf 


fic Service Corp. Est. 1907. Subscriptior 
$20. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published Saturday. Forms clos: 


Tuesday week prec. Agency discount 
15-2 


Circulation, 8,249; gross, 8,823. Manu 


facturers and shippers, 4,641; mot 
truck lines, railroads, steamships an 
airlines, 2,674; related groups, 941 
others, 165. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $340.00 $192.00 $130.0 
13 260.00 150.00 106.{ 
26 230.00 135.00 90.0 
52 200.00 108.00 RO_ Af 
Standard red, blue or yellow, $90; blee« 
20 


For addtional data see page 281. 


CANADA 


-+ 


818 Richard 
Published 


Distribution, 
Can. 


Storage and 
St., Vancouver, B. C 


Roy Wrigley Printing & Publishing C: 
Ltd. Est. 1915. Controlled. Type pag 
7%4x10. Published monthly. Forms clk 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1949, 1,684; er: 
1.720. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pag 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 95 
6 60.00 35.00 22 
12 50.00 30.00 17.5 
Color, 30%; bleed, 10 
Westrade Traffic Directory, Domini 
3ank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Publishe 
by Westrade Pubs. Est. 1946. Subscri 
tion, $5 Type page, 7x10 Publist 
March. Forms close Feb. 1. Agency di 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,410. Rates 
1 page, $85; % page, $50; % page, $ 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 15%. 
























There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
he United States in a normal year. 
[he Social Security Board reported the 
average cost of a funeral to be $620, 
hich would make the annual cost $868 
nillion. 

The Social Security Board also re- 
orted 10,266 funeral service establish- 
ents in 1947 with 37,250 employes. 
This figure does not include self-em- 
loyed. Trade estimates are much 
higher. 

A preliminary report from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures covered 568 
anufacturers of morticians’ goods, 
ompared with 599 in 1939. These 

ods include caskets, burial garments 
nd other morticians’ equipment. Ship- 
ents in 1947 were valued at $188.8 

illion, compared with $70.4 million in 
1939. 

The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors estimated 1947 shipments of 
vood caskets at 1,145,000 and of metal, 
212,600. Plastic caskets have made 
progress in recent years, but no author- 
tative figures are available on output. 

About 140,000 metal vaults are pro- 
fuced annually. Four-fifths of the in- 
lustry is concentrated in Ohio. About 
280,000 concrete vaults are manufac- 
tured each year. 

Over 100 companies produce em- 
ilming fluid. Another 75 manufac- 
ture burial garments, a dozen being out- 
tanding and the remainder doing a 
calized business. 

Virtually all mortuaries are air-con- 
litioned. Most of them incorporate 
hapels or service rooms, slumber 
rooms, garage and motor equipment, 
and storage vaults in the basement. An 

portant part of equipment bought 

the funeral director is automobiles 

d automotive vehicles. 


Cemeteries 


The American Cemetery estimated 
it 1 million acres of land is devoted 
emetery purposes. The cost of de- 
oping an acre of land for cemetery 
is $2,000. 
laintenance equipment includes 
ing, hose, mowers, paint, sprayers 
sprinklers, and _ other _ tools. 
rsery equipment is a necessity. 


x 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


here are 207 crematories in the 
Uiited States, Canada, Hawaii and 
al Zone, according to the Cremation 
ciation of America. All but 12 are 
he United States. 
ie association’s quinquennial sur- 
indicated that there were 226,227 
lations between 1939 and 1943, com- 
I d with 182,054 in the 1934-38 period. 
About one-half were in the Pacific Coast 


tes. 





Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 


The 325 mausoleums in the country 
are generally operated in connection 
with cemeteries. 


Associations 

American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 
i427 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Assn. of American Cemeteries, Inc., 
A. I. U. Bidg., Columbus, O. 

Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am- 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 


Cremation Assn. of America, Route 8, 
Box 130, Fresno, Calif. 


Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. Assn., 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati. 


National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 


National Funeral Directors Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York Pub- 
lished by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc Est 
1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
1145. Type page, 7x10. Published June of 
every second year. Forms close April 1 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
Sworn, 10,000. Rates—l1 page, $200; % 
page, $115 \% page, $70 


© 


American Funeral Director, 330 W 12nd 
St.,. New York 18. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Publications, Ine Est 1881 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 8,291; gross, 9,383. Funeral 
directors, 7,609; casket manufacturers, 


2°88: others, 397. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$205.00 $119.00 $ 65.00 
6 160.00 S600 54.00 
12 150.00 81.00 50.00 


Standard colors, $60; bleed, $20 


© 


Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, 
New York 13 Published by The Casket, 
Inc Est 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 
Circulation, 7.769; gross, 8,464. Funeral 
directors, 6,789 casket manufacturers, 
424; others, 543. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $115.00 $ 63.00 
6 158.00 85.00 5° 00 
12 150.00 80.00 49.00 


Standard colors, $60; bleed, $20 


Eastern States Funeral Director, 170 
Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by Eastern States Publications, Inc. Est. 
1931 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3,389. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 98.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
H 85.00 17.00 27.00 
12 80.00 13.00 25.00 


Standard color, $32; bleed, 10% 


Embalmers’ Monthly, 230 E. Ohio S8St., 
Chicago 11 Published by Trade Periodi- 
cal Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 6,775. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
I $172.70 $ 98.45 $ 59.40 
6 147.95 81.40 50.05 
12 135.30 74.25 15.65 


Mid-Continent Mortician, Andrus Blidg., 
Minneapolis : Published by Williams 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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10th. Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,925. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page “4% Page 
$ 95.00 $ 51.85 S$ 27.5 

6 85.00 14.20 22.25 
12 75.00 $1.65 21.56 


Le 

Standard color, $25 
Morticians of the Southwest, |’. ©. Box 
2683, Dallas, Tex. Est. 1947. Subseription 
$3. Trim. size, 9x12. Type page 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,869. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% VPage 
| $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 110.00 60.00 20.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 


Standard color, 25%: bleed, 10% 


Mortuary Management, 810 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. Published by Wil- 
liam Berg. Est. 1914 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 


lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$128.00 $ 68.00 $ 42.00 

6 119.00 64.00 40.00 

12 108.00 60.00 37.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $4. 


Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Oo. J. Willoughby. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 3,287. 
tates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$110.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
6 100.60 52.50 27.50 
12 90.00 50.00 26.25 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $5. Pa 
CEMETERIES 


American Cemetery, The, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by American 
Cemetery. Est 1929. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 4,700. 
Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 85.00 $ 47.00 
6 125.00 72.00 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $5 

Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, 120 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. Published by 
Prettyman Pub. Co Est 1936 Type 
page, 7x10 Published annually Forms 
close Mar. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 5,207. tates—1 page, $175; 
2 pages, $165: 4 pages, $145 
Modern Cemetery, 526 W. State St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Published by O. H. Sample. Est. 
1891. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 14.00 27.00 
12 72.00 40.00 25.00 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


(See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 
































































Preliminary returns from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures give these fig- 
ires on leading furniture lines: 

Ship 
(M l 
H f 
VW } 
H 
\\ t l 
va 
“ 
\ t 
“\ 
| 
Principal materials used in the mak- 


ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, fier, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and lock Production of upholstered 


furnitures involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap 
denim, and various fillers such as cot 


kapok, 
making of 


moss, hair, feathers, and 


For the 


ton, 


down. metal furni 


ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in fur 
ture manufacture inciud porcelain, 


glue 
lum 
pads 


glass, chromium, and 
For shipping, large quantities of 


ber, and 


mirrors, 
paper, twine, excelsior 


eaquired 


Department of Commerce est 


mated 194; ales of 
stores at 


million 


and 


$3,746 mil 


furniture 


i 
S4 000 


The Social Se Board 


27,215 


urity was re 


reports fron furniture 


and home during the 


; 


furnishings stores 


rst quarter? 


Bedding 
The 


embraces 


manufacturing indus- 
plants engaged in the 
mattresses, boxsprings 
beds and roll 
away beds, dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment (sofabeds tudio 
and pillows 

The 


of manufacturers 


bedding 
try 
production of 
cots, 


bedsprings, metal 


couches, etc.), 
primarily 
merchandis 
regional. 

the 1947 


ifactures covered 879 


industry 1 composea 
whose 
‘ 


ing areas are, at the most, 


Preliminary from 


Mar 


acture! o! 


reports 
Census of 
and bed 
ompared W n 1939 
Value of ! fron 
$115.1 milhor n 1939 to $331.1 m 


mattresses 


Tt? 4) 


‘= 
si 


ipments ncreased 


I'he ndustryv had 
1947, 25,460 being 
Value added manufacture 
$146.1 million; cost of 
ity and contract 


30,344 employes in 
production workers 
Was 
fuel, 


$185.0 


materials, 
work, 
for new 


electric 
millior expenditures plant 
1 equipment, $7.4 


1 
arn miiiion., 
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Shipments o! mattresses in 1947 
$172.1 million, 6,226,000 
mattresses accounting for 
$136.2 million. 


amounted to 
innerspring 


Principal materials used in the man- 
ufacture of bedding products are cot- 
ton, curled hair, feathers and down, 
wool, ticking, springs, thread 
needles for mattresses; steel and wire, 
angles and flats, coils, tubing, ticking, 
twine for boxsprings, bedsprings, meta) 


' 
[1Sai, 


beds and cots; upholstery fabrics, 
tacks, hinges, locks, hardware, and 
steel for dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment. In addition, the industry uses 


quantities of paper, cardboard 
containers, and twine for shipping pur- 
poses; and labels and tags of almost 
description, from fancy satin 
to paper. 


large 


every 


Most of the machinery is furnished 


by manufacturers catering primarily 
to sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


light face. 





blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, garnetts, 
coilers, forming, knotters, furnaces and 
ovens, welding, etc. Large numbers 
of industrial type sewing machines are 
employed in every bedding factory. 

Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
are used by bedding plants for cartage 
and delivery. 


Associations 
Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 
National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs. 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


National Ass f Lace Curtain 
Mfrs., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 


Amer 


National Housewares Mfrs. Assn 
222 W. North Bank Drive, Chicago. 


National Retail Furniture Assn., 66¢ 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





ending Dec. 31, 1948 | 


Bedding, Merchandi Mart Plaz 222 W 
North Bank Drive, ‘ cago 54. Published 
by National Assn. of Bedding Mfrs Est 
1 Sul riptior g Trin , 8 . 
Put hed I 
I I \ ne a oO 
t Sworn, 2.248 Rates 
Pag Page , Page 
¢ 9 < ) $ 37.0 
2 ® 
( 
. ' 


Bedding Merchandiser, 


Mart Plaza W I k Dr ie 
i } ] Put it ‘ i \ 
| id Vif } } é 
I Z . I i ix! 
ul \wene 
d ( Sworn, 
21,343. I I $34 page 
( ¢ ’ . ¢ 
S i i ¢ } ! 
Buyer, The 149 Pea ré Ss Atlanta 
Ga I 194 Sut rip t $ 
r Z x I ‘ ‘xl Put 
} l } I la I I ‘ 
\s ts Circulatior 
‘ R 
I Pa 4% Pag 
g 100 $ ¢ T 
S i . bleed. $ 
Buyer's Guide, 4 Murray Bldgs Gran 
Rat M } P hed | Nati i 
Ret I ture A vy. Est 918. Sul 
' tior . ine ‘ ¢ 
I iz 6x ry} page {x7 Put 
i Ja I rn l 
\ i int 10 ll lia 
Ra 
| I ; Pa 
e ¢ ‘ $ with 
t ‘ 
Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lal s ‘ 
lr Ve = aw I it iish d ny 4 ner 
i Pul ns Ir Est ’ (‘or 
] \ ‘ ex! Publishe 
] j Ta) irket riod wi 
da pr \ger 
di T iat ! re ma 
sue, Sworn, 10.327; dailic 5.3217. Ra 
for daill« l page SiR 6 pages, $f 
10 pages, $770 
Pre-market ma issur 1 page $27 
Standard orange-red } bleed, 2 
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Chieago Market News, 1240 Merchandi 
Mart, Chicag 54 Published by E. H 
Pattersor Est. 1947. Type page, 8%x!l 
Published for I and winter mar 

S 10 lé I Agency d 1 

BC ation f ) Rate ’ 

iti ssu¢ ry $625 pa 
‘ | rad . ¢ ; 
Standard d, $9 bleed, $ 
China and Glass Hed Book, 1250 Centu 
Bldg Pittsburgh 2 x Published |! 
Commoner Pub. ¢ Type page, 4x6 
Published June 15tl Forms close Apr 
Ist Ager al Rates 
“ake $7 


China, Glass and Decorative Accessories, 


Centur Bldg Pittsburgh 2, Pa 
lished by Commoner Pub. Co Sub 
tion, $ rri ze, 8% x1l1%. Type p 
7x10. Published 30th prec Forms ¢ 
l t Agency di S 15 ( I 
tior », O00 Rates cified ert 
Tin Page Page 4 Pa 
£170 Of $105.0 S 6 

t 1°6.0f TR Of 50 
l 115.0 70.01 H 
sta lard r $F bleed l 








ludi 
Bro 


Journal, in: 
1170 


Crockery and Glass 
Pottery and Brass Salesman 


way, New York 1, N Published 
Haire Pub. Co Est 1874 Subscript 
‘ Trim size, 84%x11\%4. Type page, 7x 
Published 3rd. Forms close 15th. Agé 
iscounts, 15-2 





Circulation 5.933, Reé 


5,334; gross 





dealer in china and glass and ti 
official 663 jobber 100 mat 
turers ard representative 648; ott 
554. Rates as specified 
Times 1 Page Page 4% | 
’ SOS | $1°6.06 $ 7 
t 17 { 96 50 
] 15 R400 i% 
Standard red, blue reen, $75; |t 
Crockery and Glass Journal Director 
published in March as 13th issu¢ 
Crockery and Glass Journal, \ 
format and rates apply 











FURNITURE, BEDDING, HOUSE FURNISHINGS 














. wv nly Book to Reach 
‘ nufacturers s 
s, 
id 
rs 
0 Market! 
| MATTRESSES, BOXSPRINGS, HEADBOARDS, SOFA 
BEDS, STUDIO COUCHES, PILLOWS, BEDSPRINGS, 
ey a e METAL BEDS, BUNKS AND BERTHS, COTS AND 
ROLLAWAYS, GLIDERS. 
STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, MATTRESS AND SPRING 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, MATTRESS AND UPHOL- 
They Buy STERY FABRICS, FILLING MATERIALS, SHIPPING SUP- 
PLIES, LABELS AND TAGS. 
The MAGAZINE The CIRCULATION 
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M iv t « - \ 4 wi 
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a El rT NE at g 
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I duc 
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r ur 2217 if t I ba izir 
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BEDDING 
Buyers’ Guide 


and 


Composite Catalog 


innual directory is a constantly used 
of suppliers plus a composite of many 
thes ilogs digested for quick referenc: 


ecome an established “institution” in the 


hould not be overlooked 


The Seventh Annual Issue closes May 1, 1950. Make 
early reservation to insure preferred positions. Write 
for information. 
















BEDDING 


Published by National Associatior Bedding 
Manufacturer 

Merchand Mart Plaza 
WH l 129 

Rates effective October 

Age 


General Advertising 
.¢ 


ar 

ag 0 4.00 19.0% 43.00 
ag - ) 

ae 


i 
Dp 
sD 
p 
DE 


x mitracts earn rates for arger uni 
Covers. 
Rate 
Special Positions 
Extra 
Colors 
Standard red o I 
Other colors first page extra 30.00 
Each additional page ir ame plor xtra 15.00 
Inserts 
Rates on request 
Bleed Pages 
Half and full pag unit milly 
Extra 
P _ size 8% inches by 11% inches; keep « 
' on ‘ 


se ial e 
Trin size S's inches by 11% Ir 
Classified 
05 word Minimun harge 1.00 
Reading ations 
Not accept 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Dept Widt 


ag oP and Phcnne. Dates 
Pu ed " le ‘ it ation 
month 
Last forn ne th of preceding month 
Plates for l ad t t req 
two week mn advance a | ication date 
If copy not received i late, put 
lisher reserve the right ») Tepeat copy 
Personne! 
Editor & Busine Manage Robert B. Loga 
Representatives 
York Cit 1] mm WwW { St 
los Angeles 5, Calif Robert C. Craig, 601 § 
Vermont a 
CIRCULA TION—SWORN 6-30-49 
Established 19 Single copy .40; per yr 
rotal net pal 6 mont average 1,991 
ude 569° non-deductible assn’s subscriptions 
Advertisers and advertising agencies 145 
A other unpesa listribution 40 
t listributior 6 months average 2,17€ 
TRADE ten aenpage ti 
Manufacturers f €] pauips ment 1,453; 
supplies to mar wufac ture rs of sleeping equip 
ment 269; empl $s and retaile ors 269 
Official Organ of: National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers. 


4.00 





MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS; Phone WHitehall 4-1292 


200 WEST 24th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Phone WAtkins 4-5356 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE REACHING THE MANUFACTURERS OF SLEEPING EQUIPMENT 
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Gas 


(See also Chemical Process Industries; Oil, Petroleum) 





1948, utilities 


7) OSU ROD 


the close of gas 


At 


were customers, ac- 


Association. 


serving 


cording t American Gas 


This number, including LP customers 
served directly by utilities, was a gain 
of 4.1% over 1947. 

Of the total, 12,242,500 were receiv- 
ing natural gas, a gain of 13.3' 8,- 


gas, a decline 


mixed gas, a 


manufactured 
of 2.5! . and 1.756.200, 


169.000, 


loss of 19.6¢ About 320.000 custom- 
ers received LP gas directly from 
utilities 

Decreases in the manufactured and 


mixed gas customer groups are attrib- 
uted to changeovers of important com- 
panies to straight natural gas during 
1948. In addition, it is estimated that 
4,500,000 customers 


with LP gas in territory not served by 


are being served 


gas utility mains. 


Utility sales of natural gas in 1948 
were 2,802,079,000 m.c.f., a gain of 
11.4% over 1947. Manufactured gas 
sales amounted to 447,320,400 m.c.f., a 
gain of 3.0° while mixed gas sales 
declined 15.1 to 146,173,400 m.c.f. 

Total revenues’ increased 11.7% 
during the year to reach an all time 


peak of $1,559,624,600. The major in- 
in the natural gas 
industry, although 
of gas utilities both 
manufactured and mixed gained 
substantially in 1948. 


occurred 
of the 


creases 
branch 
revenues serving 


gas 


New Facilities 


Still limited 
the gas utilities in 
the 


ut 


shortages of steel, 
1948 continued their 
growing demand for 

approxi- 
expansion 


by 


efforts to meet 
These 


5,000,000 


gra ilities spent 
mately °87 the 


of production, transmission and distri- 


in 


bution facilities 

uation of this 
the in- 
capital re- 


work- 


Forecasting a contin 
demand for g 
its 
construction 
the five 

billion 
of this 


construction 


tremendous 
dustry hi 


as, 
is estimated 
for and 

for 
at ) 


90 


quirements 
ing capital 
1948-1952 

than 
expend “d for the 


year period 
dollars, 


amount 


with 
to be 
of new 


more 
facilities. 


Natural Gas 


The natural gas branch of the indus- 
try continued its spectacular growth. 
The Federal Power Commission, during 
the year, authorized the construction 
of approximately 8,500 miles of new 
pipeline, bringing the total of natural 
gas pipelines in the United States to 
about 251,330 miles. 

Today’s natural gas pipeline system 
the railroad mileage in the 
nation by 17,000 miles and exceeds the 
oil pipelines by more than 100,000 
miles. In addition to projects already 
approved, applications pending before 
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Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towns 
Served as of Dec. 31, 1947 


UNITED STATES 








By- Product Numbe: 
Coke Oven Plants of Cities 
———_——_—_——_————- Holding Towns and 
Manu Owned Not and Communi 
factured Natural Combined by Owned by Operat- ties Served 
Gas Gas LP-Gas Gas* GasCo. Gas Co ing with Gas 
\labama seer oe 4 6 2 1 4 e° 44 
\EIZOMD bese eee eeeeenes 1 . 2 i oe ec ee 40 
DO eseeceeccecene Q 1 ee ee ee ee 134 
COMPOSED cocccessceccs 6 7 4 at 1 2 483 
CORRE cccccoccesess 10 2 1 on 1 1 ae 
Connecticut ........ 12 sé a ' - 1 i 7 
EES cee cescetoocce 3 1 10 13 
imstrict of Columbia .. ee ee . 
Florida .... becoeeceee 12 l 4 41 
SSUGTRER ccoccoeesooeece 2 3 2 i - 
Idaho . . cee 1 . 
illinois ; TEeTTTT TTT? 3 22 5 8 1 6 i! 375 
Indiana .. wTrTTTTiTT 4 36 3 a 2 3 1 227 
TONE cccreccescsesoesece t 8 - 6 oe 2 119 
Kansas .. 50 oe se ee 394 
POMRUMERY cccccoscocs 28 ee 1 j 139 
SUNN occcotsoséccecs x 42 4 al 42 
DE é60ccanencoesaoes 4 2 en l 23 
Maryland ......seceeees 6 2 3 1 i 71 
DS cecccucees 44 ‘ 3 oe 2 7 214 
Michigan see 7 6 4 ; 1 3 286 
Minnesota 566s Gee l 1! 9 l 3 Lf 82 
SESQSIORENGDS « cccccccccces 11 ‘ 63 
ree : 18 a 3 l I 1 141 
Montana peeecocesces ‘ ll ee 1 oe 64 
Nebrasna 13 1 i 1 172 
WOUEEE cccccccscdcosccce 2 3 
New llampshire ........ 3 1 ‘ 17 
New Jersey 10 3 l I i 2 43 
NOW BOGMSED coccosncece 12 2 ° ° 37 
New York pesetens 13 2 1 10 s) 5 33 596 
North Carolina peecee a 5 2 , : 43 
North Dakota cs ne : 2 1 22 
Ohio : _ oe 5 59 ee 1 i 10 I 787 
Oklahoria . pecvceoose ° 72 ee ° ° ee , 309 
irexon ° eres 1 6 1 . i 97 
Pennsylvania .....-sse0. 26 72 12 3 P 12 5 1,266 
Khode Island 5 ee ° l 1 22 
South Carolima .....«+.6-. + e* 5 ] es . 1 I> 
South Dakota 1 5 2 ] ee . es 27 
lLennessee 3 6 o ee 1 29 
TONGS ccccoccccccescece 91 1 ee 1 3 780 
Utah pocscesoesecoooe l ee ee 2 : 30 
WED ccsccsvoesoesess 3 ° 1 i 12 
Virginia ee 7 2 5 3 5 
Washington seebes 4 - * 2 , 40 
West Virginia ........- ] 49 2 e« 3 383 
Wiseemei@ cccccceccccce 13 l 7 2 2 ° 2 169 
W yoming 13 ee oe 38 
tlawai S6teeoeoeenes 2 . 2 
Pucrto Rice 2 . 2 
Fotal cccccccecccce 212 708 134 7? 61 94 8.535 
CANADA 
Aiberta ...e-ccscces 10 oe 33 
British Columbia ..... : 3 es es ‘ 1 . 
Manitoba o56060 00006 2 ee ee l 2 
New Brunswick ..++++++ ‘ 3 oe ‘ 
Nova Scotia ..c.++ cess 1 ** e- ° 1 l 
COMAREED occccceccoeseoes 14 14 2 ee i 2 2 191 
Ouebec . seccececece 3 es 1 ee 1 16 
Saskatchewan peeebeee oe 1 ee ee - ‘ . 1 
Tete ccceseescecce 23 28 3 2 4 3 264 
* Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas. 

Brown's Dérectory of American Gas Companies 
the Federal Power Commission total potential demand for many years to 
an additional 14,600 miles. More than come. The Reserves Committee 0! 
$675,000,000 was spent during 1948 on the American Gas Association esti- 


esti- 
will 


natural gas expansion and it is 
mated that about $1,950,000,000 
be spent in the next four years. 

Proved natural gas reserves con- 
tinue to gain despite the increased 
yearly consumption and hold every 
promise of being adequate to meet the 


mated that the proved recoverable 
serves at the beginning of 1948 tota 
165.9 trillion cubic feet compared w 
160.5 trillion cubic feet at the beg 
ning of 1947. Although 5.6 trillion cu 
feet were produced during 1947, 

discoveries and upward revisions of 
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erves in proved fields continue to ex- 
eed the rate of production and con- 
imption of natural gas. 

Manufactured gas companies in the 
ast are evidencing increased interest 
n the importation of natural gas into 
heir areas. Many are planning to use 
to alleviate the problem of increased 
emands, instead of expanding their 
lants in the face of high construction 


sts. 


Manufactured Gas 


Despite serious handicaps the manu- 
actured gas utilities registered gains 

customers served, in volume sent out 
and total revenues. 

Catalytic reforming of natural gas, 
propane, butane and lower grades of 
casoline to manufacture a low gravity 
arrier gas that can be enriched to pro- 

ice any desired BTU content, is one 

the results of gas industry research 
hat has helped to meet peal: load 
problems. Plants to produce this type 
of gas can be located at strategic points 

a gas utility’s system and the fin- 
shed product can be pumped directly 

to the company’s mains without hav- 

to circulate through the main pro- 
ction plant. A plant of this type has 
een in operation in the Long Island 
Lighting Company (New York) system 
reforming 

Pennsyl- 


1 additional catalytic 
plants are being installed 11 


Vallla. 


Appliance Production 


While manufacturers of gas appli- 
es were also hampered by shortages 
teel and other critical materials, 

duction and sales of gas ranges 

iched new record levels during the 
Automatic gas range sales in- 

ised 300° over 1947 and sales of 
types increased 25 to give a 
rd total of 2,800,000, 


previous peak year of 1947 when 


Surpassing 


10.000 gas ranges were sold. 
Shipments of automatic gas wate 
ers totaled 1,450,000 units, the sec- 
largest volume ever sold in a single 
Sales of 1,800,000 units in 1947 
stand as a record performance. 
of gas refrigerators made sub- 
al gains. 
oduction of central heating appli- 
declined because of restrictions 
as house heating sales in many ter- 
es. A total of 300,000 units were 
ped last year compared with 750,- 
inits in 1947. This decline was 
to some extent by increased sales 
is space heaters and other direct 
ng appliances in natural gas areas, 
manufactured and mixed gas 
s where no restrictions were im- 
1 More than 2, direct 
ng units were sold last year. 


LP Gas 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 

n reported that sales of LP gas in 
reached 2,600 million gallons, a 

2 f almost 30% over 1947. Domes- 
nsumption was 1,540 million gal- 

an increase of 34%. About 5.,- 


100,000 


500,000 homes now use LP gas, and the 
association reported that about one- 
third of them use LP gas for space 
heating as well as for other household 
purposes. 

Industrial use of LP gas in 1948 was 
280 million gallons, many manufactur- 
ing plants using LP gas as a stand-by 
fuel. A controlled amount of LP gas 
and air may be mixed directly with 
manufactured gas without burner oper- 
ating difficulties, but the reforming of 
LP gas to produce a substitute permits 
an even greater quantity to be used. 

LP gas is used not only to feed the 
reforming units but to enrich the pro- 
duced gas to the desired heating value. 

A large volume of LP gas is also fur- 
nished to chemical companies through 


pipelines. The amount was 500 mil- 
lion gallons in 1948. 


Associations 


American Gas Assn., $20 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America, 1700 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


National Butane-Propane Assn., 850 
Builders Exchange, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 
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Standard color, $ bleed, $15 


American Gas Handbook, 53 lark I 

New York 7. Published biennially Cur 
nt issue, June, 1949. Circulation, 2,500 

Rates l page $175; % page $100 4 


page S65 


Annual Butane-Propane News Catalog, 


formerly Catalog Butane-Propane Appli 
inces & Equipment, 198 S. Alvarado St 
Li Angele } Calif Published 
J kins Pub In Est. 194 Trin Z 
S x 14 yy ‘ page x Pul 
I cl For? e D \ i 
1 4 ton 9 000 
pag < < 
Standard $ 
ed $ 


Brown's American Gas 


Directory of 
Sy 





(Companies, 9 I Sth $ vé Ye 
| ly hed hy M re Pul ’ KS 
I r $ lv} | ax7 
d Aug For 
\g~ency d 5 Cir ( gv 
Ra T " ad 
198 S Alvarad 
Published by 
st. 1939. Subscrip 
tior $ Tri size 5x T% Type page 
$4ox6 Published 25th pres Forn 
l rt \gen discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 7.0.40; gross, 8,277. Lique 
fied listribut and appliance deal 
ers, 5,3 mifrs 81; fuel producers, 286 
other 8 Rate l page $200: 6 page 
$225: 12 pages, $200. Standard red, blue, 


vellow $75 bleed $40) 


NBL 


Gas, 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. Published by Jenkins Pubs., In 
Est 1925 Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 5th Forms close 





LOth Agency discounts, 15-0 

Cireculatior 6,893; gross, 7.250. Gas 
companies and executives, 5,731; mfrs 
and jobbers, ; others, 551. Rates 
page, $250; 6 pages, $200; 12 pages, $175 
Standard red, blue, orange, $60; bleed 
S30 
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Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16 
N. Y. Published by Moore Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1883. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%\% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished alternate Thurs. Forms close 14 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 5,253; gross, 6,361. Gas 
companies and their general officials, 


9 798 


‘1; supts., engineers and mers., 2,725; 


nfrs 26; others, 679. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page Page 
| $950.00 $160.00 $105.00 
13 185.00 105.00 65.00 
8 160.00 45.00 55.00 


Standard red, $60 bleed, $50 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 FE. 38th 
St New York 16, N. Y. Published by 
Moore Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1929. Subscrip- 


tion, $2. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 
‘x10. Published 15th Forms close 20th 
\gency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 


15,443 Rates- 


Times l Page % Page Page 
] $380.00 £720.00 f1R80.00 

"} 320.00 190.00 150.00 
250.00 160.00 120.00 

Standard red, $90; spread, $1 bleed 
th St New Yor! 


Industrial Gas, 9 | 
is oN Y 


Published by Moors Pub. C 


Est 1923 Subscription, $ 
ize 8S144x11% Type page 7x10 Pub 
ished 15th Forms close lst \gency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulatior 12,401 
Rate 
rime 1 Page % Page “4 Page 
] $250.00 $150.00 Sf kO OO 
t 190.00 120.00 r no 
150.00 1O0 00 6O.00 
Standard colo. $60 bleed, $3 


LP Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Published by Moore Pub. C« Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%4x11\. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 25th prec. 

Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 15-0, 
Circulation, 7,241; gross, 8,410. Lique- 

filed gas dist and appliance dealers, 

5,906; others, 1,312. Rates 

Times l Page *% Page Page 
l $230.00 SLR5.00 try 00 
6 195.00 155.00 115.00 
13 160.00 130.00 100.00 


bleed, $50 


Standard red, $60: 
Publie Utilities Fortnightly. 
(See ELECTRICAL, ) 


Texas Butane News, 628 Lamar Blivd., 
Austin, Tex. Published by Texas Butane 


Dealers Assn Est 1944 Type page, 
744x100. Published Ist Forms close Ist 
pre Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates- 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 17.50 
7 55.00 32.50 15.00 
Standard color, $12.50 
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Hardware 


(See also Building: Furniture; Industrial Distribution; Farm Operating Equipment) 





The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of hardware dealers 
at $2,410,000,000, a gain of 8.8% over 
1947. 


Hardware Age reported 37,881 hard- 
ware dealers in the United States on 
March 10, 1949. The following break- 
down by states on that date provides a 


comparison with the last census year. 
Alabama f Nebraska 
Ala q Nevada 
Ar i i New Hat ! 13 
17 Ne Jerse 157 

Call l,f New Mexic 131 
‘ I ‘ew York 1} 
Conr rt (ar Se. 
De i I Dakota $57 
1) $ 
| “ 
‘ i Oregor 
ad | nsvivy : 
] | le | 
In Sout i 
lk i Sout! I : 
Ka T t 
Ke lI x 
LA 1’? ) 
M , and 
Ma y i \ r in 
Ma l Wa inet t 
M We Virs i 74 
M W nsin 17 
‘ W ing 148 
\l 

About 13,008 of these dealers do an 
annual volume of $30,000 or more: 
1.144 do between $20,000 and $30,000 
and the other 20,729 do less than 


$20,000 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. 


Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 
stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 


and supplies, 6.2 per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 


floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
2.8 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
4.3 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 
roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 
ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 
gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 


Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 


No. of Value 


Est. (000) 
EE 387 $ 76,290 
Cutlery and edge tools ....... 266 59,924 
Dh 5600040666660006s00000008 87 18,471 
Pr aecedeeseeeseenseeseseece 22 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified ..... 434 154,475 
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Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified” included door 
locks and lock sets, $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
638,000. 


Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 
Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 


Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $40,055,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, etc., 
$12,304,000; unclassified, $20,892,000 


Production of cutlery and edge tools 
contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
000; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not including sterling 
silver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ber of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905,770,000; of safety razors, 10,457,- 
100; dry shavers, 747,490. 


The Hardware 
Verified List contained names of 509 
general hardware wholesalers in the 
United States in 1949. They were cap- 
italized at $295 million. Number of 
traveling salesmen was 9,331. The fol- 
lowing table shows distribution of job- 
bers by states: 


19th edition of Age 


\labama lf Nebr 
\laska Nevada 
\rizona New Hampshire é 
Arkansa ‘ New Jerse. 10 
Califor? ) 4 New Mexics ' 
Colorad ‘ New York 44 
‘ nne tl North Carolina 1f 
I iwa North Dakota ] 
f ¢ Ohik in 
Florida Oklahoma 
‘,eorgia Uregon t 
Idat 4| Pennsylvania 4] 
Illinois 19 | Rhode Island 5 
Imdiar South Carolina lf 
Iowa pe 9 | South Dakota 2 
1 N a {| Tennessee 14 
Kentuck if | Texas 3 
Tuisiana 10 | Utah ‘ $ 
Mair 8 | Vermont ' 
Maryland 14 | Virginia 19 
Massachusett 1 Washington 10 
Michigan West Virginia . 23 
Minnesota 6 | Wisconsir 11 
Mississipp W ming ‘ 
M our 
Montana s I Ss 09 
The modern “hardware store” is 


a departmentalized community head- 
quarters serving both men and women. 


The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 


Sales 

Stores (000) 
BE, kcawdndadnsecesc 297 $ 8,431 
PPE. sncusestedeessone@uce 48 3,123 
BERGER cocccscascecvceeccs 236 6.436 
CRITE. cc cccccccocccccess 1,262 38,436 





GD hades seccccccossacs 236 5,000 
COMMOSTIOME co ccccccccccsccce 298 8,791 
Delaware ......+.+ eecccocces 48 1,007 
Dist. of Columbia.......... 98 2,497 
PEEOR, civccccosccccecesecece 333 8§=611,213 
OGRE. cccccsnscesccoscoses 387 13,274 
BD: ccctccccocccescsscecececss 133 4,005 
DN... ceesbeundeneeseuen 2,151 34,977 
BRGRAMR ccccccvccccecsccccsse 876 16,430 
DE. cacestnessseeancesceaues 1,208 19,446 
MEOMGED occ cccccccccccscesess 771 9,530 
TESOMONT cc ccccccccocccceee 434 10,346 
EOUIMIARA ccccccccccsccccces 251 6,316 
BERRRS. cccccccccecsnccscecess 211 6,024 
BMaryIAME .nccccccccccccccece 392 7,762 
Massachusetts ......s.ee00s 853 22,623 
er 1,465 29,197 
DEIMMEBORA ccccecccccccccces 1,283 25,410 
BibswtateE sc cccccccccccesese 202 5,786 
EEE ctcdenedsecsivcdece 1,042 16,932 
BESMAOMR ccececccccccocceose 164 4,346 
POGRUOEER, § ccccccsccccccceces 653 9,106 
WEGVOGR. coccecccececescocecs 25 1,156* 
New Hampshire ............ 91 4,075 
PEW DONE cccccccccecceces 1,007 17,602 
New -MeRICO .ccccccsccccccce 57 1,925 
PRE DOE -cnicvccececeenscacs 3,192 69,125 
North Carolina ......e.ss.e. 384 13,786 
North Dakota ........ss+: 424 5,406 
TD acsacdenctaussanasewewe 1,808 40,043 
OMIBROMA cccccccccccccccece 490 9,495 
GOR  cacdtetewiceccncseses 277 7,566 
Pennsylvania .....sceeeeess 1,885 39,327 
Rhode Island .......ss.s++++ 121 3,892 
South Carolina .....se.s+s5. 194 6,954 
South Dakota .....seseseees 338 4,585 
TOMMOGBOO ccccccccccccccsece 324 13,292 
WOME cccccseccccceccesesees 906 22,692 
WEAR ccccccccccccccceccocses 48 886 
VEFMONE ceccccccccccccccece 101 2,649 
Virginia .ccccccccccccccceses 331 13,273 
Washington ....cceccecssess 382 8§=©10,207 
West Virginia .....ssceesees 213 5,324 
WISCONSIN ....-ccccccccceses 1,110 21,829 
WYOMING ....cccccscccceces 39 1,497 
Oe S. cpiaducatvesetecesese 29,147 $629,276 





*Includes sales of 3 farm implement-trac- 
tor-hardware dealers 


The aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods of the retail hardware trade re- 
sulted in an increase of it share of the 
national sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, 
such stores had 1.46 per cent of all 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had 
lifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., Ne¥ 
York. 

National Retail Hardware Assoc:4- 
tion, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indien- 
apolis, Ind. 

National Wholesale Hardware As*°- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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QUE BLICITIELL 


THE NATION’S 
MOST MODERN 


HARDWARE MAGAZINE 


Largest coverage of retail HARDWARE market 


THE HARDWARE MARKET 


When the last Business Census was 
made in 1939 by the Department of 
Commerce, the number of retail hard- 
ware stores was reported as 29,147. 
But since that time, there have been 
indications of a substantial growth in 
the number of hardware stores. As 
an example, in 1946, Dun & Brad- 
street's survey showed there were 
10,269 retail hardware stores. 

The true hardware market, how- 
ever, embraces a much larger field 
than that represented by the number 
of retail hardware stores, because 
hardware and allied products today 
are also sold in volume by other types 
of retail stores such as department 
stores, lumberyard stores, variety and 
general stores, appliance, housewares 
and furniture stores, etc. In 1948, the 
sales volume in the hardware field is 
said to have exceeded 2'. billion dol- 


ars. 


YOUR BUSINESS COVERS 
THE HARDWARE MARKET 


YOUR BUSINESS offers the larg- 
est national circulation to dealers 
among all hardware publications, cov- 
ering the true hardware market. We 
refer you to the recognized publica- 
tion directories on circulation and data 
for verification. 

\ll dealer-readers have been select- 
ed with considerable care, and are 
checked regularly, by 28 oustanding 
hardware wholesalers from coast to 

ist as tops in their respective terri- 


tories 


Selected as readers are not only the 
most progressive hardware dealers, 
but also lumberyard store dealers, de- 
partment, general and variety stores, 
appliance and houseware stores—all 
doing a substantial volume of busi- 
ne in hardware and a multitude of 
alled products. 


inufacturers of Hardware, House- 


furnishings, Electrical (ppliances, 
Paints, Lawn Mowers, Garden Hose, 
St Goods, Sporting Goods, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Toys, etce., will find 


st advantageous to present their 
Products to the 38,236 selected, top 
hoich dealers who regularly read 
YOUR BUSINESS, the nation’s most 
modern hardware magazine. 


DEALER CIRCULATIONS 

OF THREE LEADING 

HARDWARE MAGAZINES 

YOUR BUSINESS magazine 
(Oe ) eee 38,236 

2nd Hardware Magazine 
(Dealers & retail salesmen) 24,834 

3rd Hardware Magazine 
(Dealers & retail salesmen) 22,006 
(The above figures, published March, 
1949, do not include circulation 
among wholesalers, traveling sales- 
men, etc.) 


Audited by the Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit, Inc., Feb. 4, 1949. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


The editorial policy of YOUR BUSI- 
NESS magazine is dedicated to pro- 
vide dealers with the best of business 
information that will help them to im- 
prove their business. Success stories 
directly from the field supply practi- 
cal ideas for all departments of retail 
operation such as merchandising, dis- 
play, promotion, employee training, 
store management, store arrange- 
ment, etc. The material is edited in 
dealer language to tell dealers “How 
to do it.” 

To make reading easy and attrac- 
tive, the format is designed in the 
convenient pocket size, articles are 
presented in the colorful style of con- 
sumer magazines, typography is de- 
signed for minimum eye strain. 

To achieve maximum readership of 
advertising, all advertisements are ar- 
ranged to face editorial material. 

What do dealers think of YOUR 
BUSINESS? Over 9,500 of them re- 
plied to a readership questionnaire 
and of these, 96.4% said that YOUR 
BUSINESS was most interesting and 
helpful to them in their business. 


EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


YOUR BUSINESS was doubly hon- 
ored by receiving a first prize Copper 
Plaque and an Award of Merit for 


QUUR DUC 


BROAD AT LOUDEN STREETS 
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editorial excellence in the 1949 11th 
Annual Editorial Achievement Com- 
petition conducted by Industrial Mar- 
keting. 


Copper Plaque 
award for the 
best series of 
articles (pic- 
ture stories on 
how hardware 
is manufac- 
tured). 


(ward of Mer- 
it for Out- 
standing 
Graphic Pres- 
entation (for- 





mat, illustra- 
~<a tions, design 
typography). 


RATES 


Page 3times 6times 9 times 12 times 





1 $340 $320 $310 $300 
180 170 165 160 

M 95 90 85 80 
Vy 50 17 15 12 


Covers—non-cancellable. 2nd cover 
(red & black) $475. 3rd cover (red & 
black) $450. 4th cover (red & black) 
$550. 

Colors—Standard red: $65 per page 
or fraction. Special colors (non-me- 
tallic) $115. 

Bleed pages—10% on space & color. 
Special inside positions: 10% on space 
and color. Center spread non-cancel- 
lable. 

Trim size of page—5*%" by 734”. Size 
of type page 41,” wide by 612” deep. 
Printed by lithography. Mechanical 
requirements on request. Published 
monthly. Closing date: 30 days before 
issue. 

Member of Controlled Circulation Au- 


dit, Ine. 





Meee naserine 


P.O. BOX 5199, PHILA. 41, 
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Hardware Age, 100 BE. 42nd St., New York 
City 17, N. Y. Published by Chilton Cx 





Est. 1855. Subscription, $1. Trim siz 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 4 
weeks prec. ge discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 33,303 ; gro . 34,888, 
Hardware reta rs and reta sa men, 
Ut vVhole Lier and their salesmer 
6,10 manutacturers salesmen and rep 
resentative 848; export houses and 
mfrs 660 thers, 761. Rates 
Time l Pas % Page 4% Pa 
l $3 $190.¢ $1 
13 ; 14 ) Ri 
Standard red : the : 
bleed, $4 
Hardware Ace Catalog for Hardware 
Huayers, | hed in July a the ant 
‘ ! ‘ ect Wi Make l 
imber Hi iware Age See Har 


Hardware & Farm Equipment, 


Bld Cit Mo. Published | 


Wests | Jlement and Har 
| 895. Subscription, $ 

Rly Type page 74x 

Forms clos¢ t} 

Ame é t 15-0 Circulati 

Sworn, 2,700 ‘ 

! Page % Pag: 

; $ 35.1 


4 
‘ 51.7 
: bleed, 1 


Hardware Censultant and Contractor. 
Vi ] ‘ New York u 
p t Contract Hardwa 
\ I Sul ription $1. Trir 
N x ‘ page, 7x10 P 
t r? cl e 15th I 
\ Clr ilation, 
R 
l Page Pa 
\ 





4 
Hardware Retailer, 33 N. Penr 
St. Ty i Published by ? 
Reta Ly 4 ’ Y ; ‘ 
Sul ; : rin A Sux 
Put hed t I 
A‘ i int 
( t SOLER: tio. 
Hardw t ‘ nd " i § 
‘ I Li¢ I 
‘ g8 mfr sleame und 1 
‘ gs | 
I i Pag I 
" ‘ 
: 140 ¢ 
Hardware Retatler Directory, Ju 
f “H va ta lu 
"i * and } nite Size f 
r 
Hardware Trade, 64 ! ersit \ 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Est R89 Put ed 
Rr ‘ t } ‘ Su ription : 
« x ¥ ' nage lx] 
lished Sth. Forms clos i Amanaw di 
! Circulati Sworn, 6,420 
: : 
rag I 
: $ ¢ 22 
Li : 
{8 ‘ 


Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period @ 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Thomas’ 


38,236; salesmen, 941; wholesa 


Rates 


dealers 
ers, 4387. 





Times l Page \% Page 4% Pag 
l $350.00 $185.00 $100.0' 
20.00 170.00 on fi 
12 300.00 160.00 Rif 
Standard red, $65: bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 291 


. , CANADA 
Hardware World, 30 N. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago Ill, Published by Chilton Co. Est 
1904. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


ty 


Circulation, March, 1949, 12,737; gross Le Detaillant en Quinecaillerie, 1440 \ 
14,743. Hardware tores, 8,164 other St Catherine St.., Montreal 2, Q 
etaller ind alesmer! 2,261 jobbers Printed in French. Est. 1936. Publis! 
sporters. 771 "Ra 1,921; importers and py French Commercial Publications, Lt 
X Por (ad a Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x 
rimes l Page % Page % Page ge 10th. F rms ‘ "ha osth Ager 

l $215.00 $120.00 $ 85.00 discount 15 Circulation, March, 19 

6 85.00 105.0 65.00 B.287: 21 3.539. 

: 0¥.U P90 YU Times Page 4 Page e 
Standard il, $¢ t ed, 3 1 S$ 80.06 $ 45.00 $ 27 
‘ 75.00 $3.00 25 
12 r 10.00 2 
CCA Standard rvé $30; t ed, 15 
—_— 
New England Hardware, 185 Dartmout} *, 
St Boston 16, Mass. Published by New @ DI 
England Hardware Dealers Assn. Est 

447. Trim size, 8%4xll. Type page, 7x! Hardware and Metal and Electrical 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agen Dealer, 481 University Ave Toront 
d ints, 15-0 Ont., Canada. Published by Mac 

Circulation, 4,181; gross, 4,468. Retai Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. S 
tor 2,678; retail store mgrs. and ke« scription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11% I 

é 98; others, 882. Rates— page, 7x10. Published every other Sat 

mes l Page Page % Pag: day. Forms clos¢ weeks prec. Age! 

$115.00 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 discounts, 15-2 
107.4 61.00 34.00 Circulation, 5,152; cross, 5,634. Ret 
15.06 55.00 00 ers, wholesalers ind salesmen ‘ 
>) dard red, $30; bleed, 10%. purchasing agents and manufactur! 
$34: others, 177. Rate 
rimes 1 Page , Page ; P 


—— : r 
1 x an $ 65.00 $ 3f 
New Hardware News, 6 Church St ] 


York 6. Est. 1947. Published 10th. Forn 








r 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
Apr 149, 36,322; cross, 39,000, fy, 
677, including. 13.414 "1 CCABE ns 
} bber 149 } 1 dept 
ye! 88 Rate ) pas Hardware in Canada, 46 Bloor St W 
1%, e, $130: 6 tin Sif 12 t é roront Ont. Published by Wrigley I 
Ist. 1909. Trim size, § 
st $7 7x10. Published 18 
Agency discounts, 
re} 1949, 3.661; er 
Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtr« Ss 798: wholesalers 
. Atlanta Ga. Published by W. ] ge ge te 
S ne ¢ Est. 1914. Sul +o . 
riptio $ riz ze Sxl a1; ¢ 57.50 $ 
x ed 5th. Forr . ; +94 54 FE 
j \ yd ints ] Circula Rn if 16.00 t 
Swern, 10.018, KR - Standard : : hleed 1 
nee , Snore — “Pa i i i a 
. ) $1 ,+o0 : 
eth 
- Le Prix Courant, 1405 Peel St., M 
Que Car ul | t Frer 
Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- Reta Mer ints Pub, ¢ Ltd. 1 
nal, . it St Dallas Texa Trim siz 8%4x1 ‘ Type pag 
Pul ! i Se Dyer & Co, Est Rus Put he« th Forms c 
su ' , 27 Tri Ze Six Arvency d int 1 
! x I | tl I ( Mi 19, B87is 
\ liac int ( L706, ‘ r " . 
Sworn, 4,428. Rat ! s Rat 
I Pa , Pa rime Pas Page 
$ ) > oe : f ¢ 60.00 ‘ 
‘ N (7 0 sf) f ; f > an 
8 { RS Oe 47.50 ~ 
Ss $ blee Sta ‘ d. $4 blee« 1 


Register of American Manufac- 








turers, 
See M I STRIES 
Western Hardware, Times Blidge 
nipeg, Man. Published by Byers Put 
a Type page, 74x10 Published 
CCA Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
——_ Circulation, 2,855; cross, 3,077. Reta 
Your Business, [0 Box 9199, PI ade 2,21 thers, 622. Rates— 
Pul hed by Liberty Dist. E rimes l Page Page 
4 ! ze, 5% x7%. Type page, 4%x 1 $ 69.00 $ 43.00 $ 
f Published ist. Forms close 40 day 6 57.00 35.00 
nreec ounts, 15-2 1 52 00 29.00 


Agency dis 
i SO,.278; are 


s, 44,166. Retail 
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Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Institutions: Medical, Dental) 








Number 


eee 
Patients admitted 
Births 

Average daily census 
Patient days.. 





eee TENT ET Te 


All Registered Hospitals 


SUMMARY OF HOSPITAL DATA—1948 

General Hospitals 
6,335 eee eye 4,589 
a 1,423,520 Bed capacity. 576,459 
87,596 DS oe caeraw a 83,497 
“i 16,422,774 Patients admitted. 15,160,062 
ie 2,794,281 Births 2,715,645 
1,217,154 Average daily census. 437,590 
445,478,364 NES og oan co sta se ee 160,157,940 








Construetion 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 

at 1948 construction of hospitals and 

titutions amounted to $404,933,000, 

the 37 Eastern states, compared with 
$192,014,000 in 1947. 

Selection and purchase of the many 


reporied 


ecialized products required in new 
pital buildings is the responsibility 


’ 
hospital executives actively engaged 


e management of hospitals. 


Size of Field 


According to trade estimates, there 
8,000 hospitals in the U. S., oven 
1) not registering with the A. M. A.., 
igh they meet all definitions of a 
ital 
he 28th-annual hospital census of 
Council on Medical Education and 
pitals, American Medical Associa- 
showed 6,335 hospitals registered 
the A. M. A. The number of pa- 
admitted to registered hospital 
1948 was 16,422,774, or one every 1.9 
nds 


npared with 1947, there was a net 


ase of 593,260 admissions last 
86,147 in governmental hospitals 
507,113 in the nongovernment 
p Nongovernmental hospitals, 


only 28.4° > of the hospital beds, 
12,132,283 admissions, or 73.9% of 
* admissions. 
1948, registered hospitals main- 
an average daily census of 1,- 
newborn infants. 
average represents a total of 445,- 


94, excluding 


64 patient days. 
general hospitals as a group 
tained an average daily census of 
990, including 176,880 in the gov- 
ental division and 260,710 in non- 
rnmental hospitals. 
e number of hospital beds suf- 
a slight decline in 1948, falling 
$23,520 from 1,425,222 in 1947. 
tremendous increase in utiliza- 
‘f hospital facilities for maternity 
is indicated by the 1948 figure of 
«4,281 hospital births. The num- 
f births in registered hospitals 


reached the 2 million mark for the first 
time in 1946, but 1947 established an 
all-time record of 2,837,139. In com- 
parison with 1947, therefore, the num- 
ber of hospital births in 1948 declined 
42.858. General hospitals had 97% of 
all births reported by the A. M. A. 
Percentage of hospital beds occupied 
in 1948 was 85.5 of capacity compared 
with 85.4% in 1947. The average 
length of stay was 10.5 days in 1948, 
compared with 11.4 days in 1947. 


Management of Hospitals 


The administrator or superintendent 
of the hospital is the principal factor 
in all hospital purchases, 

Highly specialized technicians are in 
charge of each department in hospitals. 
These department heads are in turn 
responsible to the hospital administra- 
tor, whose title may also be superintend- 
ent, director or general manager. The 
executive committee of the hospital’s 
board of trustees appoints the adminis- 
trator, who is responsible for the man- 
agement of the entire hospital and the 
successful operation of every depart- 
ment. 


Companies that sell their products 
almost exclusively to hospitals know 
the hospital field best. It is their gen- 
eral practice to concentrate their ad- 
vertising on the hospital superinten- 
dent without overlooking the head of 
the specific department where their 
products are used. Arn illustration of 
the vital importance of selling both 
superintendents and department heads 
is the experience of a well known man- 
ifacturer of X-Ray equipment. It had 
been the policy of this company to 
concentrate nearly all of its advertis- 
ing on the technician directly in charge 
of the hospital X-Ray department. 
However, a special survey was made 
which provided conclusive evidence that 
the hospital superintendent exercised 
a great deal more influence in the 
selection and purchase of X-Ray equip- 
ment than was realized. This company 
accordingly rearranged its advertising 
program in the hospital field. 
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Another illustration of the value of 
making special market studies in con- 
nection with highly specialized products 
was the experience of a large chemical 
company. As a result of a_ survey 
among a representative group of hos- 
pitals, this company revised its policy 
in selling certain types of its prod- 
ucts to hospitals. The results of this 
interesting study were published in 
Hospital Management and caused such 
a sensation that it was used as the 
basis for a national radio broadcast 
by another chemical company. 

The results of many market studies 
are available through Hospital Man- 
agement and include food products, 
soaps, hospital rubber goods, heavy 
duty cooking equipment, construction 
materials, laundry equipment and sup- 
plies and X-Ray equipment. Facilities 
for additional market studies are also 
available through that publication. 

While the total number of beds and 
bassinets in any hospital is an index 
of its general equipment and construc- 
tion requirements, this index does not 
apply in determining the market for 
many highly specialized types of prod- 
ucts. For instance, there are many 
large hospitals doing very little sur- 
gery, while many of the smaller hos- 
pitals do a great deal. Figures on bed 
capacity do not therefore always apply 
in determining the market for many 
specialized types of products. 


Food, Dietary Departments 


It is conservatively estimated that 
hospitals spend more than $250,000,000 
a year for food products. This figure 
does not include their expenditures for 
kitchen, dining room and cafeteria 
equipment. Hospitals maintain a va- 
riety of food departments for the use 
of patients, nurses, physicians and 
other hospital personnel and visitors. 
These departments include the main 
kitchen, diet kitchen on each floor, cafe- 
terias and dining rooms. In some hos- 
pitals the soda fountain lunch has 
worked out successfully. 


The hospital administrator is the 
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Total U.S. Hospital 
Circulation, 12/31/48 


6755 
6536 
6203 


Publication 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT... 
a ge 
PUBLICATION “C” .......... 











THE PREFERRED HOSPITAL PUBLICATION 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT leads all other hospital pub- 
lications in the major hospitals classification, based upon 
its own calculations of the ABC publishers’ statements 
for the six months ending 12 31, 48. 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT enthusiastically accepts the 
While they do not 


appear in this form on the ABC statements, they are ar- 


responsibility for the above figures 


rived at by applying the first percentage figure in para- 
graph +10, shown on the publishers’ statements, to the 
total United States circulation shown in paragraph +11 
of the ABC statements. 


A MARKET OF 2,800,000 PEOPLE 


Here is a consumer market the size of Philadelphia and its suburbs 
a daily average of 1,239,454 patients, plus 1,549,317 doctors, 
nurses, attendants, etc., to serve them. It is an enormous mar} 
for foods, drugs, beverages, linens, and all the other necessities 
ife—-yet a compact market, easily reached at low cost throug! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, the news and technical journal! 


hospital administration. 


A BOOMING CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


According to a survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statisti 

1ospital construction is running 52% ahead of last year—for 

total of $175,000,000 in 1949. Expansion of hospital facilities 

meet the accumulating needs of a growing population was firs 
hindered by the depression, then thwarted by the war. Now vast 
sums of money are being spent on new construction—to say not! 
ing of extensive modernization. 


A POWERFUL PUBLICATION 

Serving this market since 1916, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is 
recognized as one of America’s strongest media in influencing 
arge-scale buying decisions. Hospitals are big business—a 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT serves them with a type of edito: 
thinking that is big: It founded “National Hospital Day,” its 
search has been the basis of national radio programs, its articles 
have been reprinted by the National Physicians’ Committee, the 


; 





Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc 
Clarvan Corporation 

The Cleveland Range Company 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Continental Coffee Company 
Continental Hospital Service. Inc 


Aateli & Jones, tne 

Abbott Laboratories 

A. 8. Aloe Company 

American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 

American Chair Company 

American Floor Surfacing 


ADVERTISERS IN HOSPITAL MANAGE MENT—FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1949 


Hospital Standard Publishing Physicians’ Record Company 
Company Piatt & Smillie 

Huntington Laboratories Albert Pick Company, ine 

tile Electric Corporation Picker X-Ray Corporation 

International Business Geo. P. Pilling & Son Company 
Machines Corp Pioneer Rubber Company 

International Minerals & Procter & Gamble Company 











Machine Company 
American Hospital Supply 
Corporation 
American Safety Razor Corporation 
American Sterilizer Company 
Armour & Company (Dairy & 
Poultry Div 
Armour & Company 
(ind. Soap Div.) 
Atias Floor Surfacing Machinery 
Corp 
Atias Powder Company 
The Automatic Food Shaping Co. 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company 
Bard-Parker Company. Ine 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer 
Compary 
The Bassick Company 
Baver & Black 
Baxter Laboratories 
Baybank Pharmaceuticals, Ine 
Becton, Dickinson & Company 
The Bire Mig. Company 
J. Bishop & Company 
S. Blickman, Inc 
Brever Electric Mie. Company 
Bristol Laboratories 
Cadillac Meteor Car Div., 
Gen Motors Corp 
Canada Ory Ginger Ale Company 
Carneon Electric Development 
Compary 
Canron Mills 
Capital Cubicle Company, ine 
Carand Corporation 
Wilmot Castle Company 
Central Scientific Company 
Champion Dish Washing Co 
Chicage Dietetic Supply 
Heuse, Inc 


Craft Manufacturing Company 

Crane Company 

Crescent Surgical Sales Co., Ine 

Cutter Laboratories 

Darnell Corporation 

Davis & Geck, Ine 

J. A. Deknatel & Son 

Desitin Chemical Company 

Despatch Oven Company 

Devine Foods, Inc 

Cc. B. Dolge Company 

Edward Don & Company 

Dundee Mills 

Eastman Kodak (Also Recordak) 

The Eery Register Company 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Company 

Ethicon Suture Labs 

Everest & Jennings 

Finnell System, Ine 

Florida Citrus Commission 

Food Service Equipment industry 
Ine 

Forbes Stamp Company 

Fraass Surgical Mfg. Co Ine 

Fremont Rubber Co 

General Electric Co 

General Electric X-Ray 
Cerporation 

General Foods Corporation 

The Gerson-Stewart Corporation 

Otis E. Glidden Company 

Chartes A. Haney, Inc 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg 
Company 

James G. Hardy Company 

Hill-Rom Company, Ine 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Ine 

Franklin C. Hollister Company 

Horner Woolen Mills Company 


Chemical Corp 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Ine 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Company 
Kitehen Bouquet 
B. H. Lawson Associates, Inc 
Lehn & Fink, Inc 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Macalaster-Bicknell Company 
MacGregor Instrument Company 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Marvin-Neitzel Corporation 
Massillon Rubber Company 
Meinecke & Company, Inc. 
The Mennen Company 
Mercer Glass Works, Inc. 
Merck & Company, Ine. 
Metro Hospital Supply Service 
Metropolitan Wire Goods 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Company 
Minnreapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Company 
Minot, Hooper & Company 
Monash-Younker Company, inc 
Monument Mills 
F. T. Muncie & Company 
National Hotel Exposition 
Newman Brothers, Inc 
North American Philips Co., Ine 
The Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co 
Olson Mfg. Company 
Pacific Mills 
Pan American Publishing Co., Inc 
Paris international Trade Fair 
Parke, Davis & Company 


Puritan Compressed Gas 
Corporation 

Radio Systems, Ine 

Respiration Aids, Ine. 

Reynolds Electric Company 

Rock-Tred Corporation 

Will Ross, Ine. 

Saniglastic, Ine 

Sanitary Paper Mills, Inc 

Savory Equipment Company 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn 
A. Sexauer Mfg. Company 

John Sexton & Company 

The Shampaine Company 

Sharp & Dohme 

Shenango Pottery Company 

Simmons Company 

Simtex Mills 

J. Sklar Mfg. Company 

Smith & Underwood 

Smooth Ceilings System 

Spring-Air Company 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet, inc 

Strong Cobb & Company. inc 

The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company 

The Trane Company 

Universal Foods, tne 

The Upjohn Company 

The John Van Range Company 

Vestal, Inc 

The Wander Company 

Ward, Wells & Dreshman 

Wm. R. Warner & Company, tn 

Wellington Sears Company 

The Wilson Rubber Company 

Winthrop-Stearns, Ine. 

Max Wocher & Son Company 

Zimmer Manufacturing Company 
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Readers’ Digest and Woman’s Home Companion. Its famous brief 
against Compulsory Health Insurance attracted national attention 
and served as the basis of a Saturday Evening Post editorial. With 
33 years of progressive thinking behind it, HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT enjoys the type of solid prestige which substantial 
advertisers seek as the background for their advertising messages. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 
Administrative News 


The hospital field is alive with news of vital interest to the 
top executives concerned with hospital administration . . . new 
buildings . . . new state and federal legislation . . . new tax rulings 
: new funds . . . new endowments .. . new donations . . . new 
developments in labor relations, public relations, insurance, health 
programs, etc. All of this is adequately and accurately reported 
in the columns of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. Head of our 
Editorial Advisory Board is Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, former 
esident of the American Hospital Association and Associate 
Director, American College of Surgeons. HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT’s editorial material is timely, interesting, and authentic. 


Departmental Features 


lo assure readership penetration down among the department 
heads (without which no complete and effective selling job can 
done in this specialized field), HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is 
torially departmentalized to coincide with the departmentaliza- 


of the hospitals themselves. The departments are as follows: 


1. Nursing Service 
*. Food and Dietary Service 
Hospital Accounting and Record Keeping. 
t. The Hospital Pharmacy 
X-Ray, Laboratories and Special Departments 
6. Housekeeping, Laundry, and Maintenance 
Suppliers’ Library 
8. Product News 
%. Technical Inquiries from Readers. 





BROAD COVERAGE plus DEEP PENETRATION 


\s a result of complete departmentalization, it has been estab- 
hed by survey that 88.56% of hospital superintendents regu- 
vy route the magazine to their department heads. They re- 
rt that the publication is read by an average of 5.24 depart- 
its per hospital, and (since there is often more than one 
ider in a department) by an average of 6.87 executives pet 
spital. Combine this with the fact that HOSPITAL MAN 

AGEMENT provides the greatest net paid ABC hospital cov- 
ve in the field, and it is easy to see why those who know the 
rket best consider HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT a “must” 

buy in this market. 
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A RESPONSIVE READER AUDIENCE 


In addition to greatest ABC hospital circulation and deep pene- 
tration, HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT attracts an active executive 
This is borne out by the fact that it publishes more 

from readers than any other hospital publication. It is 
irther substantiated by the fact that thousands of pieces of manu- 
facturers’ lerature are requested through the “Suppliers’ Library” 


au nce 


* 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Ne» rk, Kenneth C. Crain, Vice President 
, 2y Burgess, Eastern Advertising Manager 
Ch William S. Smith, Western Advertisinc 
Manager 
Sar ncisco: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 


Los jeles: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Seat Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
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ownership, avera 


state, city, and name of hospital 


2. WEEKLY INFORMATION BULLETINS 


A weekly bulletin that supplies the details of current purchasing plans for hospitals 
with frequent specitic data on special departments, new construction and moderniza 


tion projects, es 
architect. Also 


your sales department. 


3. HOSPITAL ARCHITECT CIRCULATION 


Every architect with active hospital work on his board receives HOSPITAL MAN 


AGEMENT unti 


portant targets for as long as they are important New architects are added con 


Stantly, those wi 


4. HOSPITAL ARCHITECT LIST SERVICE 


A mailing list of some 300 architects with hospital work on their boards is furnished 


to advertisers 
work, as well as 


5. SURVEYS 


HOSPITAL MA 
hospital adminis 
the stt 

surveys are food 
equipment and I 


6. PRODUCT 


Hospital efficiency 


frequently origir 
tributor Hosp 
product lising 

and heavy respor 


7. MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE LISTINGS 


Technical or scientific data of much practical value to hospital executives is often 
included in tt talog and other printed material issued by companies which sell 
to hospitals Selected pieces of ich literature are reviewed each month in the 
Suppliers’ Library f HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. The result is that tha- 
and quir and e leads are produced each year for manufacturers. 


All of the services described here are supplied ex- 
clusively to advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


MAKE-UP 


HIGH VISIBILITY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
The make-up of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT parallels that of 


the leading « 


editorial matter designed to produce cover-to-cover reader traffic, 


and high vis 


MOST COMPLETE SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS 
1. HOSPITAL LIST SERVICE 


An up-to-date printed directory of more than 6,000 hospitals, classified by the 
number of beds, number of bassinets, type of hospital service provided, type of 


idy of markets or media Among special subjects already covered in such 
































ge admissions, and the average census. Arranged alphabetically by 


timated costs, name of hospital, administrator in charge, rame of 
hospital personnel changes An exceedingly valuable service for 


1 the completion of the job Here is pinpoint bombing of im 


th completed jobs are dropped 


n HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT This list covers modernization 
new constructior 


NAGEMENT has always been able to obtain the cooperation of 
trators in answering questionnaires designed to obtain dats for 


product hospital rubber goods, cooking equipment, soap, X-ray 
Jiesel engines, as well as construction and maintenance 


depend r irge measure upon products and services which are 
ated ieveloped and mproved by manufacturers and their dis 
ital executive r iware of this fact wit the result that news 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT have unusually high readership 


e. 


PROVIDES 


onsumer media, with a positioning of advertising and 


ibility for all units of space. 





pag 
additional for 





Times 
Space Units 1 f 9 12 
Page aie $270.00 $2 00 $217.00 $200.00 
nag ‘ 20. 190.00 175.00 160.00 
page tandard 170.00 147.0 1236.00 125.00 
page nd l 0 0.0 157.00 145.00 
s page 125.00 107.00 99.00 90.00 
1/6 page 70.06 60.00 55.00 50.00 
1/4 page 95.00 82.00 76.00 70.00 
page pread 450.06 85. Of 353.00 320.00 
Preferred Positions 
Back Cover, $400; Second Cover, $3 00: Third Cover, $310.00 Front cover not 
id Contract for ‘2 column space or larger establishes contract rate for any 
pace i 
Rate for one extra color, standard red or blue, $50 for first page; $25 for each 
additional page in same color. Other colors $75, first page; $25 each additional 
samme olor Bleed border in full page unit only 10 per cent 


Insert RatesFour pages printed and supplied by advertiser, $425.00 flat rate. 


Single leaf printed on both sides and furnished by advertiser, $290.00 flat rate 

Single leaf printed on one side only and furnished by advertiser, add $50.00 to 

regular space rates for backing up unprinted side Inserts: 60 Ib. limit. 
COMMISION AND CASH DISCOUNT 

a. Agency commission, 15 per cent b. Cash discount, 2 per cent 

















GENERAL ADVERTISING (Display) 


space and color 








Cash discount if paid within ten days after invoice date (Rates on contracts 
uccepted on the basis of these rate ibject to adjustment on 90 days’ notice.) 
PUBLISHERS 







Hospital Management, Inc. 
. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, |! E. 47th St. 


Stosptal 
Vianagement 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
180) cation ich is @ member @ 
of both the ABC and ABP. 
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sources of food and supplies. How- A recent market study indicated that tabulating respondents’ titles, and the 
ever, the administrator frequently dele- 74.6 per cent of hospitals operate their Other, a study of readership of HM’s 
gates routine purchases of food and own power laundries. Hospital Pharmacy department 
supplies to the hospital dietitian in the cluded is a representative list of the 
larger hospitals. The dietitian is often Available Market Data publication’s 1947 advertisers among 
worth cultivating in selling equipment manufacturers of drugs, pharmaceu- 
and all other products used in food and a — of the following — of market ticals and biological products 
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dietary departments. ata in ormation are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
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Hospital Pharmacy tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Associations 
In hospitals of over 100 beds, full Available from Hospital Management: American College of Surgeons, 40 E 
time or part time pharmacists are gen- 42) 7) ¢0% of Hospitals Operate Their Erie St., Chicago. 
erally employed. A dependable source Own Power Laundries 
of supply for pharmaceutical products American Hospital Association, 15 E. 
is of paramount importance. There- 482. food Brand Preferences in Hos- fivision St., Chicago. 
fore the administrator is the most im- pitals. 
portant factor when it comes to seleet- 83. H ‘tal 0 Carl ted B American Nurses’ Association, 0 
485 ospita se oT aroonatec ,€EU- 
source armaceutics Ss. ‘i 
ing sources of pharmaceutical products eam Broadway, New York. 
However, routine purchases for the — 
pharmacy are generally under the di- 484. Reaching th Buying Influences American Protestant Hospita] A*s0- 
rection of the hospital pharmacist. This in the Purchase of Hospital Phar- .:.4: : le 
again illustrates the importance of DAE YTS ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansv:'lé, 
reaching both the hospital superinten- Ind. 
dent and the proper department head In this folder, Hospital Management e 


advertising pharmaceuticals and 
equipment to the hospitals 


in 
pharmacy 
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reports on two surveys of 500 hospitals; 
one, made to determine “Who are the 


Catholic Hospital Association, 14 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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30LFDOM 


ALOU 


dogs the job! 








President °* 


@ Blankets the Buyers in 


GOLF’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Club Owner * 


Secretary ° 


@ is read by all buying factors— 


Green 


Chairman * Greenkeeper * Professional * Manager 


represent 


THE MARKET and eve the 


st of buvers ab « s ncomplete 
st golf clubs some director has posi 
ctions whicl nfluences pur- 
hie mi 4 i] man \ “i iiesmen 
ett ee With vour GOLF DOM 
. go v il be sure t covering 
buving powers in golf those 

ver as well as those out in the 
V/7/i There are $979 oc lf courses 
| S. with an estimated value of 
lion dollar's We furnish a na 
hreakdowr ot these courses by 
1d Size iSK US There are 

(ne goliers in the | » GOLI 


\U'S annual survevs keep market data 





clubs click with popularity profits fective selling contact with golf buying 

Editorial staff is headed by Herb GCrafhis ofhcials Space is made available with 

editor) internationally noted golf author out charge to present the latest develop 

ts ang writer Ed.torial pattern puts ments in suppl es equipment ind ma 

sharp focus ofr factual how-to-do-it in- chiners adaptable to golf club mainte 

formation, with articles of practical value nance and operation 

to all the club factors, by experts in this 

held Its editorial staff has been closels 

DS ceil ait 7 DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
associated wi and often responsible for 
the major advances made bv golf durin: I advertisers wi Vish to mak sirect ma 
n >”? RS til iss i ns 2 ! iubs 

ne past << years f is , g officials, GOLI 

DOM ters addres g ser it non ’ 
Complete format ering the | 

CIRCULATION bs and individual buyers sen reques 
OLEFDOM is. published mont! ex t Nove 

GOLFDOM is a charter member of CCA a Decembs 


ind a member of NBP The 


president 


professional and greenkeeper at 





late come and expenditures of manager 
= Lin Calle Be a every «olf club in the United States re GENERAL INFORMATION 
ses. et Ask us for specific product ceives GO! | DOM July 1949 be I} October ssuc s the Innual | nnin 
7 ; etin ue This issue has nusua r 
t There are 966.700 members statement shows total average circulatior - , : 
ee: - tant advertising j ' 8) Novemt 
" P ind juniors) of the nations ver edition of 14,295 (Complete break and Decembs oe ficials a , : é tl 
try clubs ilone spending down available upon request s and rdgets th new eu ind s 
> W0.000 annually n pursuit of the . — ; ? es. 
it least an equal amount at the Ma vertisers ha } ¢ GOLFEFDOM 
ADVERTISING rh 
r meais, Deverages, entertainment i s © sta 1 I 
Ss ‘ ‘ s } ‘ Ss ! 1a s 
tl g. shoes ind other accessories Only GOl I DON « in give the advertiser : New k ‘ it 
> . TY if ‘ s T } 
re three major buying depart this thorough ntimate and conomical rat ipans she 
Clinbhouse Pro Shop ind G ontact between buver and seller. GOLI sdvertisers 
| t bottom o DOM i sure-fir medium 
See partia list i! hot 1 ot < s € ¢ € 1 GOLEDOM : ee ee ' - as 
ge for examples of the extensive zation that publishes GOLFING—-the Na 
f items bought by GOLFDON'S P Players’ Magaz lo blanket the market 
yerat rea lers BUYERS PAGE " 1 tie t im rt A media » GOL! 
. . _— , Golfd B OM t eact erating officia n GOLFING 
ich issue of yolldom teatures a puvers t reach lul nembers We vite manutacturers 
Page listing over 120 products used by ind ertis gencie te we for an 
DI ’ ; ; 
EDITORIAL golf clubs Evidence of readership and ga ' Kame oss x 
er twenty-two vears GOLEFDON buving interest ts shown consistently by 
} ness iourna! in the golf field the thousands of buying inquiries checked o 
successfully performed its two-fold on the Buyers’ Pages and mailed t 
on of timely, valuable guidance to GOLFDOM More than 11,200 of these oo 
inagement of America’s golf clubs inquiries were relaved to GOLFDOM 
hin manacement informed on pre id\ ertisers dur ne 1948 THI BUSINESS JOURN Al Ot GOL 
ve nd efhcient idministrative 407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 
‘ j ' tthod New ¥ oth 20 Vesey St., New York N. ¥ 
€ ince ind operating methods . < 2 ‘ t 
maintenance and operating methods. > NEW PRODUCTS INFORMATION ar age Toys cdo ea Hida ag 
. a Brceseipe eo ee ri a Donald & Co., 639 8. Wilton PL, Los Angeles 
key buyine factor informed or rough its ew roducts page, GOLF- Sta Marker S.. San Frenciec ee 
ment and supplies that make golf DOM offers manufacturers another ef- Sales Bldg.. Seattle, Was! 
Here is a partial list of products 
‘ “ 
bought by GOLFDOM readers 
Mowers P P Preserver for eather Cash registers 
OLF COURSE Mower grinder RO SHO Rain jacket Disinfectants 
fer Peat moss Bags Score cards Fire protection equipment 
nate of lead Pipe Bag cart Spiked rubber overshoes Floor coverings 
washers Playground equipment Balls Shirts Furniture 
post mixers Pumps Ball markers Socks Glassware 
st spreaders Putting cups Bandages, adhesive Sport jacket Heaters 
vators . — Buffing motors oe Kitchen equipment 
= eet ee é 5 e¢ e 
nking fountair Seeders Caddie badges Tees (permanent Been Be amy 
ing Sed cutters Caps and hats Tennis nets Fresen ¢ ed storage 
izer Soil screeners Clubs Trophies Ice ube machines 
ngs Soil shredders Club head covers Windbreakers Ranges 
light Sprayers Club repair supplies Wood tees ‘ . 
gicides Spikers Dressing for grips Refrigerators 
. licing machines 
ry Sprinklers Golf gloves S Q 
sitter Swimming pool equipment Golf shoes CLUB HOUSE Linens 
Tennis court surface materia Grip renovating tool Adding machines Lockers 
mender Tires Handicap racks A dit Runner nd rugs 
Tractors Mechanical golf ball retriever iF conaitioning equip unners a ug 
| cides Trash burners Pencils Athletes foot preventives Showers 
iscape materials Water systems Portable motor tools Bath mats Towels 
traps Weed chemicals Practice driving nets Bath slippers Uniforms 
y l > li > 
> . . e > 
L Complete list sent on request 
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HOTELS, CLUBS. MOTELS 








te! in ! wn trailer 

Various estimate place the nun 
ber of motel it anvwhere from 10,000 
te 25,000 imerica? Vot Vagazine 
helieves that the first figure will cover 
those motels whicl in be rated as top 
flight. those wit} estme ranging 
iu i i! 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


1 





Survey 


Hote 


96-page 


Rehabilitatio 


booklet published by 


Hotel Monthly shows the needs of the 
notel ndustry to attract the desired 
vol ne of business. 
SZ Lome ca V otel Vagazine has 
prepared a presentation issue, pub- 
hed in August, 1949, giving a com- 
plete picture of tl motel and tourist 
irt irket 
Associations 
American Hotel Association, 221 


West 57th St., New York 
American Motor Hotel Assn., 
Tourist Court, Las Cruces, N. M 


Neff 


Publications 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
ending Dec 


light face 


American Hotel Journal, 





figures shown are for the six-month period 
31, 1948 
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7a ! Hotel and Hestaurant Operator, 
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‘ : he 
M 4.701; 
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American Motel Magazine. \ 
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I Pa ird | Wi ad \ 
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Hy 
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Golfdem, 3 
‘ | 
a K } . Hotel Greeter, : ton st 
i fT Lote 
\ 1 . “W } 
M 12,192; My : 
14205 : RS 
re re ® f \ 
' 
Rat \i 
v I 
: ‘ ‘ t a! & 
~ ' ‘ 
. 5 . * 
Hotel Industry, } R hk . Bidg 
Hotel and Restaurant News, | S R feller Cent N y Put 
Bids B tor 1¢ Put } } HH : } CG . 4 . 
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Hotel Monthly, is i 
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Est gg S Z | 
S4,x11 % | x I 
} Fort } ‘ 
cir 7.122 re 7632 , 
ine er x xecut 
) ' ‘ a 
t R 
} I 
sr : +/ . x 
Hotel News of the West, 
(jreer Bide Seattle Wa I 
S ’ tior < | , ze x 
i 6% x9 I t hed t 
} é i da preceding \ 
l Ra 
I I ‘ Pag ‘ 
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Hotel Red Book, W ith St 
York City 19, N. ¥ sblished } 
Hot \ Direct ‘ ' Est 
Sul ' , Q - 
I t pag $1. x I I hed 
For \} Ax 
| pag $28 re 
s par ? 
Hotel World-Review, Vanderb 
New Yorl ] rut hed by Ahrer 
hing Eat S Subscript 
Size l x ry} pag 1, 
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la \ge \ discou 
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na i £ £ t.4 t exe 
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Institutions 


Magazine. 
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Magazine Catalog Directors 


International Steward, S Se 
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' : vi page ,x10% I 
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24 0 x 
~ ‘ rd ’ ¢ ] l 


Mid-West Hotel Heporter, 416 S. lit 

(oma) : NT « Publi ed by I \ Me 

, Est so Ss r tior ; 
Hot Re 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries: Metal 


Producing and Working Industri: 








l Findir ] ‘ ping ind er 
icing of markets 
Warehousing 
Securing and then the ng, packing 
ind shipping of order 
redits, billing and 


A manufacturer may choose to s« 
his products to the industrial et 
through the distributor, by ma or 
through his own personal sales fo: 


} ‘ 


Regardless of the method chosen 


ver, every act and function in the 
tribution proce remains ti am 
For heavy engineered installation 
where total unit sales are large, the 
manufacturer may find it to ad 
vantage to perform all the functions 
himself. His customers expect at ir 
any cas require special engineering 
service, and the use of his own tech- 
nically-trained salesmen is the « way 
if capturing the market. Furthermore, 
the products may be ordered in 
advance of need and thus production 
an be customized. Advance stocks do 


not need to be stored, since on the spot 


lelivery is neither expected nor re- 


uired by his customers. Some of the 
regular functions may thus be cut 
short 

For manufacturers of standardized 
pre ducts, the structure of the distri - 
tive setup is quite different. In this 
category of industrial iten ire light 
machine tools and other for f ac- 


cessory equipment, perishable produc- 


tion tools, and a long list of mainte- 
nance items and industrial sup] 
Industrial buyers are in the habit of 
purchasing items of tl! nature on a 
day-to-day basis. The manufacturers 


if these lines must thus provide in 
their production and distribution sys- 
tem for production in advance of orde 
for storage close to points of demand 
and for spot deliveries. Even for prod- 
ucts of this class, some manufacture) 
still prefer to perform all the function 
themselves. They sell direct to indus 
trial buyers through their 
force and maintain warehous« 
local There has 
creasing tendency, however, 
manufacturers of these 
standardized industrial 
make use of local industrial distributo1 
While the so-called 
is perhaps the 


own sales 

for thei 
been an in 
for the 


more or les 


stocks. 


products to 


industrial or mill 


supply distributo best 
tributors of industrial 
the 


selling the 


known among d 
products, the 1939 census reports 
following wholesale concer} 
industrial market: 
Saies 
$(000) 


Chemicals and paints 1.68 281.002 


302 





Industrial Distributors, 1947 





\labama sooo Oe GEOOREE covuscee 
REE cecaceuse 14 New Hampshire. ‘ 
\rkansa : ee ll New Jersey...... 76 
alifornia seen an New Mexico .... 18 
olorado eeereece ra. Py See «coese 218 
nnecticut .... 45 North Carolina.. 32 
Delaware ......- + North Dakota .. 4 
ee, GE GOlccccse Be GED ceccstveceed 121 
WEEE <ccoscece 38 Oklahoma ...... 34 
MIE cececeees 8 Oregon ....seees 42 
daho 9 Pennsylvania ... 178 
llinois 9 Rhode Island ... 15 
indiana , 17 South Carolina.. 19 
DED ceeceeccesce 29 South Dakota... 
Sansas .. 41 Tennessee ...... 33 
Kentucky . coo 6 OO FOSS cccoccecese 127 
Louisiana coe 4B URRR cccccceccece 13 
Maine cccccce 86 VECTOR cocccees 10 
Maryland ....... 28 Virginia ........ 45 
Massachusetts .. 81 Washington ... 52 
ICRIGAN .cccces 116 West Virginia... 48 
Minnesota ...... 40 Wisconsin ...... 45 
Mississippi ...... 19 Wyoming ......- 8 
Missouri . coos 64 — 
Montana ....... 15 Ue Be eocsesees 2,186 
Nebraska ......- 13 
Electrical goods 3,072 788,024 
tiardware : ; 1,343 592,00 
With industrial dept. ... 409 396,746 
Lumber and construction ma 
SOURED ccocccesece 3,303 804,392 


station 


Garage and filling 


equipment - 169 9,877 
Industrial, general line....... 116 10,267 
Belting, hose and packing... 2il 18,837 
Construction (except road 

building) ,toneee Li 2: 943 
Road building 251 i2,615 
REMGMERO COGED cccccsccccs wee 128 27,699 
Mine and mill supplies...... 415 99,851 
Oil well supply houses....... 896 179,770 
Power plant and power trans- k 

MISSION ...46+. seeccecs 89 11,632 
Textile machinery secce S4 10,359 
Used machinery and equip 

ment Seceeces seeee 290 16,120 
Other machinery ‘eae -- 1,575 180,158 
ransportation equipment 

and ipplies 

Aircraft ‘< 0 13 18,039 

Railroad .. - bs 25,055 

Marine eer 149 21,020 

PED weccccdedcéscees sewer 4 9638 
Metals and metal work.. 1,017 515,975 
Plumbing and heating equip- 

ment and supplies...... 2,225 379,97 

Automotive supply jobbers should 


probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 
struction field, equipment dealers often 


rent, as well as sell equipment. 

Most of these distributors have en- 
ovyed tremendou nereases in sales 
volume. In 1948, sales through indus- 
trial supply houses, for example, were 
53 llion, or three and one-half times 


those of 1939. 


Industrial Supply Houses 


defined 
as a sales and 


An industrial distributor is 
v Industrial Distribution 
service organization handling tools, sup- 


plies and equipment required by the 
industrial users of his particular terri- 
tory. His function is a dual one in pro- 


viding a stock of supplies on which 


manufacturers can draw for immediate 
delivery and in providing warehouse 
delivery service and sales representa 
tion for the makers. 


Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 





roads, service industries, oil and ¢ 
well drillers and operators, pipe | 
operators, public utilities, etc., purch: 
most of their supply requirements fr 
industrial distributors. Surveys rev: 
that approximately &3 out of every 

trial purchase 50 per « 
these distributors. 


indu 


users 


from 


or more 


The industrial distributor may 
known locally by any one of the folk 
ing trade names: Mill supply hous 
industrial distributor; railway, mari: 
mine or textile supply house; hardwa 
wholesaler with an industrial depar 
ment; iron and steel warehouse wi 
a supply department; plumbing a 
heating wholesaler with an industr 
department; machinery or equipms 
dealer (mine, industrial, contracto: 
etc.); and a few specialists of limit: 
lines, such as power transmissi 
equipment distributors. 


The most important characteristic 
industrial distributors is that they a 
department stores for their local ji 
dustrial consumers—they carry t 
wide range of tools, supplies and equi 
ment required by the industries in th 
territory, and they gear their enti 
service to meet local industrial requir 
ments. 


The industrial distributor’s 








re 


recon 


mendation is that by consolidating un 


der one roof supplies for all industri 


al 


users in a territory, he enables users 


to reduce their stock investment, ar 
that by eliminating the necessity for 


/ 


a 


multitude of direct selling sales forces 


and expensive branch warehouses, | 
helps the manufacturers of industri 
supplies to keep distribution costs at 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Indust) 
Distributors, Industrial Distribut 
tabulates 2,186 such organizations, se1 
ing all industrial consumers. 


Verified houses are those who st 
and sell a more or less complete line 
industrial tools, supplies and equipme 


required by the character of indus! 
in their particular territory. In ad 
tion, there are approximately 2,' 
supplementary industrial distribu’ 
outlets who sell tools, supplies 
equipment to industry but whose 
dustrial business is on limited lines 
marginal or subordinate to their n 
business. For example, many plu 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron 
steel warehouses, mechanical rul 
goods specialists, hardware wholesa! 
contractors’ equipment and sup} 
houses, ship chandlers are part of 
supplementary classification. 


The best estimates indicate that 
verified industrial distributors — t! 
whose main business is selling t 
supplies and equipment to indust 
users—have approximately 80 per : 
of the total sales to industry, and 
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PRVING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS AND THEIR SALESMEN EXCLUSIVELY 
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ters around the country: New England 
206; Middle Atlantic 545; East North Cen- 
tral 501; West North Central 229; South 
Atlantic 321; East South Central 148; West 
South Central 270; Moufttain 135; Pacific 
Coast 303 
What is the Market Picture? 
Industrial distributors sell $3,000,000,000 
vorth of equipment, tools and supplies 
annually. This represents a steady increase 
from $873,892,000 in 1939. The size of the 
average order has increased from $17.39 
in 1939 to $37.30 during the first half of 
1949 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’ s History! 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, former- 
ly Mill Supplies, was originated in 1911 by 
a group of industrial distributors. Shortly 


afterwards it was published independent- 
ly to serve all industrial distributors 


Today it is the only publication specifical- 
-d to the daily operations of indus- 
trial distributors and their salesmen — the 


! publ tion exclusively addressed to 
Its aggre ve editorial policy, plus con- 
ta per al contacts with the men in 


the field have kept it 


wit! ts readers 


closely associated 
idustrial distributors 


salesmen 
Editorial Scope 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is prac- 


tically 100 staff written, by a qualified 
group of editors with distribution know- 
how. Through practical, down-to-earth 


distributor opera- 
he editors have won a devoted fol 
supply men 


ervice about actual 


industrial 


On-the-spot coverage of the activities 
of distributors and their salesmen is 
afforded by our editors who spend over 
one third yf their time “in the field” with 
their readers, discussing their problems, 


offering iggestions and services. This is 
considered the only true method to serve 
them properly. Each editor is known and 
tributors throughout the 
generally on a first-name basis 


welcomed by dis 


puNntry 


Readership 


Since 1911, INDUSTRIAL 
TION has been the only 


DISTRIBU- 


publication ex- 


clusively addressed to industrial distribu- 

und =the alesmen. Its circulation 
penetrates throughout the entire organi- 
ation of industrial supply houses. Copies 
ire gene i received and read at home 


1y Management men and salesmen. Its 
acceptance among industrial distributors 
their salesmen is indicated by the 
consistently high renewal rate 


Circulation 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s net 
paid circulation increased to 11,007 and 
total distribution to 12,456 in the June 30, 


1949 A.B.C. Statement (see chart below) 
Of the 11,007 net paid reported, 83.50 
goes to industrial distributors and their 
salesmen and 149] to manufacturers’ 
agent alesmen and representative per- 
nel who « tact industrial distributors 
Renewa ite | consistently remained 


almost 80 


DISTRIBUTION’s ecir- 


re ely igi averaging 
INDUSTRIAL 
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culation quality is assured and maintained 
by an extremely careful screening of all 
subscriptions 


Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION has had 


consistent increases in both advertising 
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volume and number of active advertisers 
for many years. Advertising volume for 
the first six months of 1949 averaged 213 
pages per issue, an increase of more than 
168° over 1939. Approximately 355 manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment, tools 
and supplies are now using the pages of 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION regularly 
as the medium for contacting with their 
sales messages all of their industrial dis- 
tributors. This is an increase of more than 
140% over 1939 


Theme Issues 


“The Annual Products Reference Num- 
ber” is the “buyers’ guide” of the indus- 
trial supply industry. Geared to meet the 
daily buying requirements of industrial 
distributors, this 13th edition has a year 
round spot on all ready-reference shelves 

“The Annual Convention Issue” in May 
features special advance editorial material 
tied in directly with the Triple Industrial 
Supply Convention. Copies of this issue 
are distributed at the convention. 

“The Annual Convention Report Issue” 
in June is chock full of on-the-spot pic- 
tures, complete reports of the official con- 
vention proceedings and informal gather- 
ings throughout the convention city 

“The Annual Sales Guide Issue” in 
September is a recognized authority on 
the major selling problems confronting in- 
dustrial distributors.and their salesmen. 








Valuable personal council by men long experienced in 
distribution always available through 


Industrial 
Distribution 














Products Advertised 






Basically, every item handled by indy 
trial distributors is advertised ji a 5 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION. ; he mg th 
hundreds of items are: 

Power transmission equipment, bench 
hand tools, power tools and machines, t 
dies, reamers, drills, abrasives and gring 
wheels, pipes, valves and fittings, pumps a 
compressors, iron, steel and non-fer; 
metals, nuts, bolts, screws and rivets 


esa 


wir 
rope, cordage, chain, mechani } 
goods, lubricating oils and grease aws 
files, bearings of all types, leather goods, ang 
miscellaneous shop and maintenance eoy 7 


ment 
Marketing Aids 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION ’s gen. 
ices have been widely accepted 1 used 
by manufacturers selling through indy. 
trial distributors. The following sales and 
distribution tools have been developed : 
help manufacturers secure and maint 
distributor support and cooperation 

The “Directory of Industrial Distriby 
tors” lists the name, address, year est 
lished, type of business, number of sales. 
men, territory covered, type of produ 
carried, names of key personnel, approx 
mate inventory and other pertinent 
formation on over 2650 industrial sup; 
houses and their branches throughout th 
United States and Canada 

“Facts About Industrial Distribution 
describes the function of industrial 
tributors — who they are and how 
operate. It also covers basic pointers fa 
setting-up and maintaining a distribut 
program 

Additional copies of this CONDENSE! 
DATA SHEET Jor your files are a 


from 





ar 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., IN 


Representatives 








CHICAGO 11 E. N. GRAN ved" ? 
520 N. Michigan Ave Tel. Whitehall! 4-7? 
MERIDEN, CONN. H. E, THAT 
Dryden Drive Tel. Meriden °” 
PHILADELPHIA 2 JOHN P 
Architects Bidg. Tel. Rittenhouse 6 
CLEVELAND 15 - McOSK 
1510 Hanna Bidg. Tel. Superio 
NEW YORK 18 JOHN P. 
330 West 42nd St. Tel. Longacre 4 
ATLANTA 3 RALPH MA st 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg Tel. Walnut - 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 JOHN TTER 
68 Post Street Tel. Douglas 2“ 
LOS ANGELES 14 CARL W SING 
621 South Hope St Tel. Michigon 2° 
DALLAS 1 J. HLA EN 





First National Bank Bidg. Tel. Prospect 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 





9.00 supplementary distributors secure 
balance of business industry places 
wth supply houses all over the country. 


‘hese industrial distributors are lo- 
cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
and are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 


[he verified industrial distributors 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
re than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
each local industrial plant. Their main 
is to provide a service type of sell- 

r, wherein it is their responsibility to 

see that their customers are supplied 
with the production and maintenance 
tools and supplies when they are needed. 


Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
rganization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 


Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
vho in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
nate user. 

Industrial Distribution says distribu- 

s provide the following economic 

ctions and facilities: 


1. Distributors help manufacturers 
effect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributo.s collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 

inufacturer and facilitates produc- 

n planning on the part of manufac- 

rers because of the wide range of 
reserve stocks carried by distributors 

roughout the various sections of the 
intrv. 

Distributors effect warehousing 
economies for manufacturers. The car- 
rying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 

eturers to carry various warehouse 

ck throughout the country. 


It has been found that distribu- 
effect definite selling economies for 
ufacturers because’ distributors’ 
smen cover well defined territories, 
tly from local headquarters, and 
- cost of selling is lower than man- 
turers’ field men. 


Distributors have the inside track 
" their local customers. They are 
ini mately acquainted with the buyers 
in -ach plant and hence do not waste 
effort or money in contacting 
the proper executive at each consumer 
ple t who has the authority for plac- 
ing business. 
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Sales of Industrial Distributors Vs. Industrial Production 





Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
sumers to place more of their tool, 
supply and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and buy 
less from manufacturers direct. Be- 
cause distributors are carrying ample 
product stocks, more and more indus- 
trial consumers are reducing their own 
stores of maintenance items, which 
saves obsolescence, depreciation and 
overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing department of the average in- 
dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 
orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 


Associations 


American Leather Belting Assn., 41 
Park Row, New York. 


American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Central States Industrial Distribu- 
tor’s Assn., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Southern Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ Assn., 208 Peachtree Ar- 
cade, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 


Circulation, 


tion Supply 
10 56x15. 
10th. 
Circulation, 
Operating, 
Street railways and bus lines 
motor 
companies, 
airlines, 
124; water transportation com- 
829. Traffic 


; general 


figures shown are for 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


Distribution, 
330 W. 
Published by McGraw-Hill 

Subscription, 
. Type page, 7x10 

Mid-December 
is a directory 
format. 
month of 
15 for directory 
Agency 
11,076; 
distributors and employes, 

agents 
others, 156. 
0; 4 pages, 
$240; 


pages, $200 


12 


yellow, 
bleed, 


itional data see insert between 


Transportation 
Traffic World, , 

7, Ill. Published by 
Pub. ) 


of 


368; libraries, schools and traffic 
government 732 
handling 
industrial companies owning 
terminal 


1 Page 


$810.00 
745.00 
675.00 


% Page 


$670.00 
620.00 
540.00 


red, $100; 












the six-month 


A thirteenth issue 


and 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs: Hospitals; Restaurants: Schools) 





According to a survey just made by 
among 40,000 
coast to coast, $9.,- 
spent in the 12 
1950 for new con- 


Institutions Magazine 
institutions from 
028,490,000 will be 
months ending June, 
struction, remodeling, re-equipping, re- 
furnishing and maintenance. 

The institutional mass-consumer mar- 
ket is comprised of all establishments 
mass-feeding and/or mass- 


offering 
It includes both private and 


housing. 
public enterprises. 

The institutional field 
large proportion of the total national 
economy. However, suppliers need in- 
fluence only tens of thousands of buy- 
ers and specifiers, as against the tens 
of millions who must be reached in any 
attempt to sell the general public or 
those who comprise the individual con- 
sumer market. 

In this broad field the buying prac- 
tices of such institutions as hotels, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, schools and colleges, 
clubs, YM and YWCA’s, industrial 
cafeterias, motels, steamship, rail ad 
air lines, asylums, orphanages, the 
armed forces and penal institutions are 
similar. These segments are all in- 
cluded within the institutional field as 
are the supply adjuncts: the food serv- 
ice equipment dealers, the janitor sup- 
ply houses, the wholesale grocers and 
agents who service 


represents a 


manufacturers’ 
them. 

All produce and serve mass-feeding 
and mass-housing in essentially the 
same way. All need the same types of 
products. All buy food, food service 
equipment, building materials, main- 
tenance products, furnishings and 
building equipment to sacisfy their mul- 
titude of needs. They buy these prod- 
ucts for identical purposes and in much 
the same way. The appeals which will 
sell a given product to one segment of 
the institutional field are equally ap- 
plicable to all other segments. 

Due to past restrictions and marked 


changes in the living habits of the 


American people, increased demands 
have been placed upon these institu- 
tions. They represent an increasing 


market for virtually every product 
grown or manufactured. Their require- 
ments range from 
cinerators, air conditioners to 
breakfast foods t 
Institutions Catalog Directory has cat- 
alogued the major headings covering 
their needs in 1,141 different classifica- 
tions. 


insecticides to in- 
zeolite, 


television receivers. 


As evidence of a new pattern of life 


in America, people eat out 50% more 
than they did before the war. Almost 
50% more nights are spent in hotels. 


Room occupancy for post-war years has 
peaks. 


reached new 


Hospitalization plans, plus the im 


304 


petus of health education, are strain- 
ing the facilities of hospitals. Accumu- 
lated savings and increased earnings 
are being spent for better and more 
hospital care. The government’s respon- 
sibility to veterans has multiplied fed- 
eral participation in hospital work and 
in the number of hospitals. 

More children are being born. The 
elementary school population is reach- 
ing a new high. War time migration has 
relocated centers of population. The 
program of veterans’ aid in education 
by the federal government, the accentu- 
ated desire for higher education and the 
requirements of technical professions 
have sent millions more to colleges and 
universities. 

People are traveling more. In doing 
so they utilize the services of restau- 
rants, hotels railroads, 
steamships and airlines. In 1948 ac- 
cording to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion 14,232,348 traveled by 
United States air lines. According to 
the Department of Commerce 866,086 
people entered or departed from United 
States ports by steamships. 


and motels, 


people 


Industrial feeding has become in- 
creasingly important. In new plants, 
kitchens and food service facilities are 
a primary requirement. Decentraliza- 
tion of industry has accelerated the 
trend toward in-plant feeding installa- 
tions. The feeding of employes has also 
common practice of banks, 
houses, utilities, printing 
other large commercial 


become a 
publishing 
concerns and 
enterprises. 

The United States has a magnificent 
institutional plant. Its schools, colleges, 
hotels, restaurants, industrial institu- 
tions lead the world. The institutional 
field has 3,700,000,000 square feet of 
floor space. To cover only 50% of this 
floor area with floor wax would re- 
quire 740,000 gallons. To cover this 
floor area six times a year would con- 
sume 4,400,000 gallons. 


Needs of Field 


The total number of rooms in insti- 
tutions approaches 4,000,000. To equip 


these rooms, institutional demands 
penetrate deeply into manufacturing 
facilities. The table above shows the 


equipment needed to furnish these 
rooms on an average basis and the an- 
nual replacements required. 

The wall space in the 4,000,000 rooms 
in institutions is 4,098,000,000 square 
feet. To cover this area once with an 
average type of paint would use 8,192,- 
000 gallons. Correspondingly large vol- 
umes of wall paper and wall cleaners 
would be used. 

The institutional field 113,- 
300,000 meals a day and purchases 30% 


serves 


BEquip- Annua 
ment Replace 
Needed ments 


Item (000,000) 


Arm chairs ... 8 
Dressers ...... ‘ H 
Plate glass tops... { 
Straight chairs a i 
Dresser lights and shades 8 1.0 
Waste baskets H 
Floor lamps 4 
g 


Bathroom mats ... eid 2 

a Eee 20 19.7 
Face towels 24 23.6 
Writing desks .......... 4 0.3 
Window curtains ...... 12 2.4 
Window rods, brackets. 12 1.7 
Window overdrapes ...... 12 2.0 
Carpeting (yards) ...... 118 19.7 
Carpet padding (yards)... 118 19.7 


of all foods produced. Institutions con 
sume 55% of all frozen food products; 
50,000 institutions constitute the bulk of 
this market. 

Food purchases by institutions on a 
yearly basis are: 


Sugar 979,000,000 Ib 
Coffee 445,000,000 It 
Meat ..« -4,434,000,000 Ib 
Cheese 219,800,000 lbs 
Butter 389,000,000 lbs 


Margarine 62,804,000 lbs 
Shortening ; 489,800,000 lbs 
Oils 244,900,000 Ibe 
288,900,000 Ibs 
734,000,000 gals 
94,000,000 gals 


Canned milk 
Pe ME \veaseeeeaccsaceace 
Fresh cream 


Institutions Magazine’s most recent 
survey indicated that 589% of all in- 
stitutions are engaged in some form of 
new construction, 67% are re-equip- 
ping, 61.5% are refurnishing and 77% 
are remodeling. Jnstitutions Magazin« 
has been resurveying this market at 
regular periods since just before the 
end of the war. Estimates at that time 
indicated that huge amounts were to 
be spent but it was difficult immediately 
after the war to determine exactly 
when this money would be spent. How- 
ever, now with the availability of mate- 
rials, the stabilization of school popu- 
lations and a general settling of the 
entire national economy, future growth 
and corresponding needs can be more 
accurately determined. Therefore, in 
this most recent survey Jnstitutions 
Magazine inquired as to expected expen- 
ditures for the next 12 months. This 
totaled $9,028,490,000.00. 

In 1949 institutional operators have 
become increasingly aware that « 
ferred building, remodeling and expan- 
sion plans will not meet the urgent <e- 
mands thrust upon them by the needs of 
the American public. With the in- 
creased consciousness that institutions 
must keep pace with America, building 
and remodeling plans formerly set 
aside are now being redrawn and r¢ 
tivated. 


figures 


The following are quotations fron 
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INSTITUTIONS 





various releases in the first half of 
1949 by the United States Departments 
of Commerce and Labor regarding in- 
stitutional construction: 

“The 
struction in 
educational, 


largest gains in public con- 
1948 were reported by 
hospital and other insti- 


tutional buildings. The pressure of 
demand for increased services caused 
various institutions to disburse accu- 


mulated funds freely, despite cost con- 
sideration.” 

“The broad classification, private 
non-residential building also contrib- 
uated $500,000,000 to the rise in 1948 


volume. But there were divergent 
trends among the many components 
which comprised this class. School 


uld.ings, churches and hospitals made 
substantial gains as funds accumulated 
during relatively favorable pericds 
were disbursed. This might reflect a 
belief in tne improbability in the near 
turn of a substantial reversal in the 
constant upward trend of ccnstruction 
costs and a recognition of the insistent 
need for the services these groups pro- 
vide only through expansion of existing 
plant...” 

“Estimates for 1949 indicate that 
public institutional construction would 
increase 42% over 1948, and that pri- 
vate institutional construction in the 
same categories would increase 34% 
over 1948.” 

“Construction expenditures for 1949 
may tctal $19,000,000,000.00. Although 
this represents but a slight increase in 
dollar volume over the $18,775,000,000 
for 1948 it reflects a somewhat larger 
in physical volume in view of de- 
clining trends in costs and profits mar- 
gins, plus a probable improvement in 
productivity. 


rise 


“Nonfarm home building is expected 
to be 10% less than last year’s dollar 
volume and industrial construction 28% 
less than in 1948. However, large ex- 
penditure gains are in view for other 
private nonresidential construction 
mainly churches, hospitals and insti- 
tutions, and _ recreational facilities. 
Pronounced gains in most types of 
public construction are expected in 
1949, a jump of 23% over 1948 esti- 
mates. Almost half the rise in public 
work this year will result from hospital 
and school construction.” 

rhe U. S. Office of Education finds 
that colleges need 78% more plant 
space. This proposed increases of 265,- 
000,000 square feet to their present 
341,550,000 square feet of building 
Space is equivalent to 133 Empire State 
or 76 Pentagon buildings. At 1949 
prices the additional space would cost 
$2,650,000,000. With equipment, land 
and miscellaneous cost the total would 
ed $3,500,000,000. 
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Horwath & Horwath reports that in 
the hotel segment of institutional field 
for 1948 smaller transient hotels 
showed a median of $160 per room in 
capital expenditures and $160 per room 
for repairs and maintenance in con- 
trast with only $137 and $146 per room, 
respectively, in 1947, and $76 and $122 
per rcom, respectively, in 1946. 

The larger transients had capital 
expenditures of $189 per room and re- 
pairs and maintenance costs of $284 
per room as against $155 and $245 per 
room, respectively, in 1947, and $85 and 
$249 per room in 1946. For residen- 
tials the median was $102 per room for 
replacements, improvements and ad.li- 
tions as compared with $55 in 1947, and 


$31 in 1946; and their repairs and 
maintenance expenses were $193 per 
rocm as against $159 in 1947, and 
$148 in 1946. 

The need for fire prevention and 


safety equipment is still urgent in all 
types of instituticns. This has been 
demonstrated in part by recent figures 
from the National Automatic Sprin- 
kler and Fire Control Association. Be- 
tween May 18 and June 10, 1949 there 
were seven fires in hospitals with 
losses of $531,000 in five. In hotels 
there were 14 fires between May 4 and 
June 8 with losses of $405,000 in ten. 
There were 15 fires in schocls between 
May 12 and June 5 with losses of $1,- 
815,000 in 14 fires. In addition, in the 
months of February and March, 1949 
there was $395,000 damage in restau- 
rant fires, $335,000 damage by fire in 
night clubs, $520,000 damage by fire in 
club houses, and $1,500,000 damage by 
fire in government properties. 





Personal interviews with manage- 
ments of typical institutions have dem- 
onstrated the vast quantities of main- 
tenance chemicals required for the con- 
stant up-keep of hotels, restaurants, 
schools and colleges. Institutions Maga- 
zine found the following typical usages 
and have projected them for the po- 
tential quantities used by 50,000 insti- 
tutions. 

The number of beds in the institu- 
tional field is estimated at 7,161,671; 
596,806 are needed annually for re- 


"1801 


placements per item of bed furnishings 
are shown in the table below: 


Annual 

lie prlatce- 
Needed ments 

Item (UuU OU) 

Sheets ...... istachenceeen | Sen 43.0 
eee SHOPS occccecs eee 4% 43.0 
2 Mus cease ; 14 1.6 
Mattress pads ... : ee i 1.0 
Box spiings & mattresses 7 0.8 
Blankets pheceeeeneeseeee 14 2.4 
Ee MOREE oc ccecsecseves 9 1.8 


A host of products was first intro- 
duced in institutional use to be later 
bought for homes. Foods, air condi- 
tioning, glass block and many others 
belong to this category. Institut ons 
present an unlimited market for food 
products, maintenance chemicals and 
machines, building materials and sup- 
plies, office equipment and furnishings, 
food service equipment, furnishings and 
decorat ons, lighting equipment, heat- 
ing, air conditioning and plumbing. 


Publ ‘cations 


[Aucited and sworn c'rculation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period encing Dec. 31, 1943.] 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 Trairie Ave., 
Chicagu 16. Published by Domestic Engi- 
necring Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 114 x 
13% Type page, 10%x134%. Published 
5th. Forms clcese 20th. Agency discounts, 
15.9 

55.868. Hotels, 


Circulation, 5%,106; gross, 


8.551; hospitals. 7,294: schools and col- 
lewes. 4350; restaurants, 8,692: industrial 
cafeterius, 2.469 wholesalers supp y 
houses 5.466 engineers and architects 
692; industries anl their agents, 5,922; 
Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.’s, 1,512: county 
anil city institutions, 1729: building 
owners and myrs., 2,798; others, 3,231. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4, Page 
l $1,140.00 $675.00 $385.00 
6 1.015.00 600.00 840.00 
12 S60.00 540.00 300.00 
Standard red, $150; bleed, $75. 


For additional data see pages 2-3. 








Institutions Magazine Catalog Directory, 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, lll. Pub- 
lished by Domestic Engineering Co. Est 
1945. Trim size, 8%xll1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates per page—1l page, 
$505: % page, $290: 4 pages, $475; 8 
pages. $435: 12 pages, $410 

Standard red, $150: bleed, $60 
discount for use with 


Additional 
Institutions Maga- 





placement. The estimated annual re- zine 
POTENTIAL QUANTITY 
AVERAGE AMOUNT PER PER YEAR FOR 50,000 
ITEM YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
i Mi céchiececkegheebecnd eeaenaneadaa 355 gallons 17,750,000 gallons 


Drain Cleanser 
Bow! Cleaner 


Glassware Cleaner 
Fabric Cleaner 


De, Gy <a cccvuceuessen cou aeseuseacoued 
Bar Soap 
Powdered Soap 
Metal Polish 
Wood Polish 


970 wallons 
122 pounds 
6 gallons 
8 pounds 
72 
30 pounds 
278 gallons 
5 pounds 
50,666 bars 
9,840 pounds 
27 gallons 
39 gallons 


61 


91 


«i 


48.500.000 gillons 
6,100,000 pounds 
300,000 gullons 
30,900,000 pounds 
3,600,000 gullons 
1,500,000 pounds 
13,900 000 vallons 
10,750,000 pounds 
2,533,000,000 bars 
492,200,000 pounds 
1,350,000 gallons 
1,950,000 gallons 


gallons 
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Life insurance in force in the United Losses paid, including adjustment 1599 _eeertesee, ag TL Aa one 
States in 1948 passed the $200 billion expenses, rose from $1,266 million in Agency discounts. 10-0. Circulat 
mark, reaching $202 billion, according 1947 to $1,594 million in 1948, accord- 17,516. Rates, one edition— 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. This ing to The National Underwriter. This — so78 pO Seca stot 
is an average of $4,800 per family. was a ratio of 45.1% to premiums. 1? 190,00 11600 7 

The total is divided as follows: Ordi Assets at the end of the year were Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% 








nary, $132,300 million; group, $38,500 $7,039 million: liabilities, $4,241 mil- 7 <eaereehy —, Spr Sea 
million; industrial, $31,200 million. lion; surplus to policyholders, $2,798 or Sanenqnes ghee Seg Re 
Life insurance purchases declined pillion. Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1906. S 
> see Oo ~ ee - secrintio 7. a ore ; 93 } 
from $15.3 billion in 1947 to $15,050 Casualty and surety companies wrote lished hy ween close 15th, yr 
million in 1945, group insurance being 1948 premiums of $4,406 million, a gain — cy ; ‘te ) "ip 
the or ly classification to make a gain. of 26.6% over 1947. Losses paid were ; $200.00 $120.00 s*7 
petal Se . FF ny py sees = $2,191 million, a ratio of 49.7%. Other 12 140 10 84 00 
amounted to $3,236,914,000, compared 1948 data: assets, $39,386 million: lia- Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% 


$2,971,201,000 947. he past . see O17 ; - - 
with $2,971,201 in 1947. In the pa bilities, $33,817 million; surplus to 


30 “mars, life insuran benefi yay o- Se : 
ro —— os : policyholders, $5,569 million. 
ments have aggregated $63 billion, of ; 


which 60 has been living benefits and Casualty Insuror, 5 W. Jacks I 


nm > 
the vemaining 40% death benefits. Associations Chicago 4. Published by The Nati 


Underwriter Co cript 
In 1948 living bene ~ 


~~ 
L 


its accounted fo $2 Type pag 7x10 Published 1 


55° of total payments. Matured en- American Institute of Marine Un- Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 1 
dowments reached $431,103,000; dis- derwriters, 99 John St., New York. gycirculation, 7,488 {rO8s), 7640. | 
ability payments, $94,809,000; annuity American Life Convention, 280 N. fio stp nS fompanies and of 
payments, $226,855,000; surrender val- Michigan Ave., Chicago. Times 1 Paw % Page 1“ | 
ues, $469,848,000; policy dividends, ity , 80°00 ae 
$567 ,692,000 American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. » 100.00 

Death benefits were $1,421,095,000; 42nd St., New York. Color, $100; bleed, $5 
at 0 cei wa a soos yl —* Institute of Life Insurance, 60 E. ye : Cg Stes s oe 
insurance companies in 1948 reached ind St., New York 1% vag — Type ge ae ekan 
$7.2 billior Assets were $55.6 billion, Life Insurance Assn. of America, 165 Friday. Forms close 14 days preces 
divided as follows: U. S. Government Broadway, New York. +e y discount I Circulatior 
securities, $16,770 million; all othe Times l Page 2 Page 4! 
government bonds, $2,345 million: se- National Assn. of Accident and 2 9292.08 a st 78 
curities of business and industry, Health Underwriters, 166 W. Jackson 2 “93.08 62.12 
$10,855 million; mortgages, $10,855 Blvd., Chicago. 52 ; 79.1 50.04 
million; real estate, $1,060 million 


- . y te Wield, ! mericar | 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Fraternal Bieta. 81 oo Toon Subs 

ETT é‘ 80 Maiden Lane, New York. tion, $2. Type page, 7x9%. Pul 

sets, $2,155 million 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency disc« 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- ap ae Pai — ul 
Fire, Casualty ers, 85 John St., New York. $ 60.0 $36.00 $21 


ne ‘ abou ) om T ‘ , I 
During 1948, about 800 fire con National Bureau of Casualty and . 


policy loans, $2,065 million; other as 








ymanies of all kinds (stock, mutual, re- cayjxstw Tindorw — £2 lew a 
I eed a full ¢ ' Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., New peaternal Monitor. ; Sitesi. wee 
ciprocal, loyds and fu coverage auto, York Rocheste! a. a Est 1890 Subser pt 
exclusive of factory mutuals and local $1 0. Ty page, 7x10. | ablished 
. . : .. 2eae <n " . . " . “orms ‘ s 2 Ot \gen discc 
farm mutuals), wrote $3.533.857,000 in Society of Actuaries, 208 S. La Salle 1c Rates na + . + 
é l Ri pag } pag 
premiums, a gain of 20.9 over 1947 St., Chicago 4 4 page, $2 
Insurance Advocate (Fire, Casualty 
4 4 Life Ins.) 123 William St., New Y« 
Publications Published by Roberts Pub, Co. Est. 188 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, eee] iptior se ; ype page ag P' 
: : . . . . . lished 8S day ‘ ms closeé 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period agency discounts, 18-0. Rates 
ending Dec. 31, 1948.] Times l Page % Page 61 
1 $ 175.¢ $ 100.00 3 ‘ 
Accident and Health Review, is W American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maider 12 1,450.06 $10.00 it 
Jackson i, ¢ ago 4. Est. 1907. Put Lane, New York 7 t. 1903. Published at 2,485.00 1,410.01 8 
ished by The Nat'l Underwriter « Sut y Nationa Association of Insurance 5 4,475.00 2,525.00 1,49 
cription, 3 Type page x10. Put hed (gents Subscriptior $5 Trin size, — — —— — 
ist. Forms close 10t Agency d int S'e@x11% Type page, 74x10. Published Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., N 
Ad-a. Circulatior Rate Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts York 7. Published by Broker-Age 
rimes I’as Pag ,; Page ( rceuilatior SS Rates Est 1933 Subscription, $1.50 Type p 
] $1 3 9 $f ) Time 1 Page % Page % Page 7x10. Published 15th Forms close 
¢ ‘ ’ 00 l $225.1 $125.01 $ 75.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
~ I +S f 0.0 112.00 68.00 Times l Page % Page % | 
( . | 18 19 OO 60.00 ] $ 90.00 = 50.00 $ 37 
Color $150 bleed L{ b 80.8 45.83 
: . 12 72.93 $1.67 
American Insurance Digest & Insurance niet - a : 7 ; ae " ——— 
Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago [ms¥rance Company Purchasing Agen, 
11 Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co 1 Ww. Main St Louisville 2, Ky 
Agents Forum, 64 N Schuyler Ave Est 18 Sul intior ¢: Tyne page 1949. Controlled Type page 7x10. I 
Kanka ke | Pu ished I S. E. Moisant r ‘ Published Saturd y or hav , , ap lished Ist Forms close 20th Age 
} ‘ 19° Sy rt , : Cwne page, M lay Arvetl discounts 1 . Rates discounts, 15-0. Circulation. 3.548. Rat 
4x94. Published Ist. Forms se 20t! ' soe eal oge* rimes 1 Page » Page “4 | 
ger \ lie, ints , 7 ine 2 Page ” Page 1 $20 an $115.00 Ss Ff 
Circulation, 1,857; (gross), 1,904. Agent vee sh 4 4 ° Sore f 1 95.00 
ind | ! ' flicer , , t VU of.00 12 150.00 75.00 | 
inage . € eo ad até ter et —— — _ - — 
i4 feild met if thet 1s Rates : ; —_ - Insurance Exchange Magazine, 175 
Times 1 Pas Page 4 Page Best's Insurance News (Fire and Casual Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published 
l ; $ $ 20.00 ty Edition), 75 Fulton St New York 7. Nat'l Underwriter Co Est. 1931. 5 : 
2 ; 7 18.00 Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Publis 
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Subscription, $3 


Life Insurance Courant, 75 


Subscription, 


non-insurance 











ent. The, 408 Olive 


Insurance Magazine, 





National Insurance Producer, 


Subscription, 


on, 13,085; (gross), 13, 





Association News, Published Friday 


8,409; (gross), 8,541. Agents 


Underwriters 
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and brokers, 2,751; general agents, 3,843; 
companies, 1,264; others, 524. Rates 
same as preceding, 





Northwest Agency Bulletin, Dexter Hor- 
ton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by 


Irwin Mesher Est 1933 Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7%x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, (Sworn), 1,276 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
a) 60.00 $0.00 20.00 
12 55.00 35.00 18.00 


Northwest Insurance, 613 National Bldge., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by North- 
west Ins. Pub. Co Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7%4x10% Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 3,732 Rates 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.50 $ 33.00 
6 90.00 49.50 27.50 
12 5 25.00 


75.00 $3.75 
Northwest Insurance News, Henry Blide., 
Portland 4, Ore, Published by Northwest 
Insurance News Co. Est 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, 32 Type page, 7% x10 Published 


15th. Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 09. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 56.00 $ 31.00 
6 75.00 414.00 25.00 
12 62.50 7.00 22 00 

Color, $10 

Pacific Insurance, 35 Dolores St., San 

Francisco 3 Published by Jack Piver. 

Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Type page, 

7%x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discount 15-2. Circulation, 3,000 

Rates 

Times 1 Page “% Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 66.09 $ 36.00 
‘ 114.00 62.70 34.00 
12 168.00 59.50 32.50 


Color, 15%: bleec 15 

Pacific Northwest Underwriter, Northern 
Life Tower, Seattle 1, Wash. Published 
by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 





Subscription, $3. Type page, 7%x10. 

Published lst Forms close 24th. Agency 

discounts 15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 

3,061. Rates 

Times l Page 6 Page % Page 
1 € G5 00 * 55.00 233.00 
12 75.00 10.00 25.00 


® 


Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- 


dianapolis 6, Ind. Published by Rough 
Notes Co., Ine. Est. 1878. Subscription, 
$2.50 Type page, 7x10 Published 5th 
FY reg 






ney discounts, 15-0. 
i : (gross), 16.530, 
Agents, brokers olicitors 13,425; 
companies, officials and employes, 1,236; 


others, 730. Rates 


” s close 20th 
reulation, | Bs 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $190.00 £100.00 $ 55.00 
r 162.50 85.00 42.50 
12 147.50 77.50 38.60 


Spectator Life Insurance in Action, 56th 
ind Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 


tion, ) Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu 
lation, 3,784 tates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
] $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 145.00 80.00 48.00 
12 130.00 75.00 40.00 
Bleed, $30 
NBD 
CCA ) 


Spectator Property Insurance Review, 
56th and Chestnut Sts Philadelphia 39, 
Pa Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1868 


Type page, x10 Published monthly 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 10,502; gross, 10,839. 


Agents, 8.098; home office, 1,100; others, 
1,418 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 180.00 103.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 53.00 
sleed, $30 


@ 


The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston 10 
Published by the Standard Pub. Co. Est 
1865. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Friday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 


307 























% Page CANADA 
$ 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 ({ AB 
. — —— Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne 
tnited States Heview, 500 Watlinut St Toronto Ont Published by Jard 
Philadel 5, Pa Published by U. S. Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Type page 
Re “ i} ‘o. Est. 1868. Subscription Published Ist and 15th. Forms closs 
$9 75 ly page, 77sx10. Published Sat- days pree. Agency discounts, 15 
irday vor close Tuesday. Agency Circulation, 4.330; gross, 4.457. Age 
lis f Circulation (Sworn), 3,397 companies, 507; others 
4.442. Rate Rates 





y 
4 
; 


a oe 1 ‘ 1 do oe . 

: . } . a5 4 Page 1 Page % Page 

: . ' h $ 4 ‘ $100.00 $ 60.00 
Al 

30. , 75.00 46.00 


70.00 


$40: bleed, 

Weekly Underwriter, 116 John St., a 
Ye 7. Published by Underwriter 

! Pub. Co. Est. 1859. Subscription, $5 

7%x10. Published Saturday 


' 
t 


Life Underwriters’ News, 159 

Underwriters’ Review, r , Toronto 1 Published by Life nd 

Moir wa ib ‘ lifto ‘or ‘ se Thursday. Agency discounts, writers Assn. of Canada. Est. 1911. Ty 
1y t : ption, $ yi 15 irculation (Sworn), 4,422. Rates— page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms ¢ 

1 Page % Page % Page 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circu 

$180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 tion, 6,106 tates 
108.00 60.00 33.00 Times 1 Page 
96.00 53.00 29.00 l $ 90.00 
84.00 47.00 26.00 6 8? 50 

12 75.00 
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Excise tax collections in 1948 indi- 
cated jewelry store sales of $1,379,- 
665,000, according to National Jeweler. 
This was a slight decline from 1947. 

During the two years ending Sept., 
1948, the number of retail jewelry 

res increased from 22,554 to 27,652, 
oom to the Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade. This total included 21,308 
cash jewelers, 3,269 installment jew- 
elers and 663 retail and special order 
retailers. There were 3,725 whole- 
salers and 3,449 manufacturers. 

Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures showed 194 
manufacturers of watches and clocks, 
compared with 64 in 1939, the previous 
census year. Shipments in 1947 had 
a wholesale value of $341.2 million, 
compared with $81.5 million in 1939. 

Production of watches with domestic 
movements were valued at $93,728,000 
at the plant, while production of 
watches with imported movements 
reached $105,018,000. Production of 
vrist watches now accounts for 95% 
of the total. Total shipment of watches 
in 1947 was 7,277,683. 

The number of establishments pro- 
ducing silverware and plated ware in- 
creased from 153 in 1939 to 235 in 1947. 
Shipments were $219.1 million in 1947, 
compared with $66.0 million in 1939. 


Jewelry and Optical Goods 


Optical Goods 


There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 
Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 
branches of manufacturers and whole 
sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 


Associations 


American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 


American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


American Watch Assemblers’ Asso- 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Assn. of Independent Optical Whole- 
salers, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Horologist & Jeweler, 1549 
Lawrence St., Denver 2, Colo. Published 
t Robert Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 


7. Published 10th. Forms Close 10th 

prec, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
00. Rates— 

nes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$165.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

147.50 80.00 44.50 

135.00 74.00 41.25 


Standard red, yellow, green or blue, $75; 
bleed, $15 





Executive Jeweler, 31 Canal St., Provi- 
dence 3, R. I. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 


I e, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
oD Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
t 5,261. Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
$175.00 95.00 $ 59.00 
165.00 85.00 45.00 
155.00 80.00 40.00 
S lard color, $50. 


Guilderaft, 110 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 6x8%. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close 10th of 
-nd pree. month. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Cc llation, 7,000. tates 





i o 1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
95.00 55.00 32.50 





Jewelers’ Buyers Guide, 1501 Broadway 
. York, 18. Published by Sherry Pub. 
\o., Inc, Est. 1944. Price, $2. Trim size, 

Published 
Agency dis- 


»&*SY%. Type page 5x7% 
Forms close Apr. 1. 
ts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 30,000. 
Rates—1 page, $325; % page, $180; % 
Pas $100" 7 page, $60. 


Standard color, 





© 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 190 BE. 42nd 
St.. New York, 17, N. Y. Published by 
Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 19.794; gross, 21.341. Re- 
tailers, 15,122; wholesalers, 1,413; manu- 


facturers, 1, 624; others, 1, _ Rates— 

Times Pawe % Page % Page 
1 $240,00 $145. 00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.00 70.00 
12 190.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard golden yellow, green, red, blue, 


$100; bleed, $35. 


Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Ellis Publications, Inc. Est. 
1944. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 21 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 14,894; gross, 16.285. Re- 
tailers, 11,518: wholesalers, 1,359; manu- 





facturers, 1,640; others, 250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 87.50 $ 52.00 
12 130.00 75.00 42.50 
24 120.00 70.00 40.90 


Standard yellow or blue, $75; bleed, $20. 











Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. Published by 
Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10 Published ist and 3rd 
Thursdays. Forms close Monday prec. 


Agency discounts, none, Circulation, 

Sworn, 2,600, tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 35.00 
6 65.00 38.00 33.00 
24 55.00 35.00 28.00 
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Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 


Kansas City 6, Mo. Est. 1901. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,804. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 57.50 35.00 21.50 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 20%. 


CCA 

—— 
NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 5. Published by National Jeweler 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Trim size, 5%x8% 
Type page, 5%x7%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, 29,052; gross, 30,167. Re- 

tailers, 28,226; wholesalers, 1,935; mfrs., 
1,138. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 “ee 00 $ 93.00 $ 48.00 
8 158.00 84.50 43.75 
12 150.00 81.50 43.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $100; 


bleed, $25. 





Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x7%4%. Published ist. Forms 
close 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 6,530. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 54.00 $ 28.80 3. 16.20 
6 48.00 25.20 13.20 


12 45.00 24.00 12.60 
Color, $23; bleed, $6. 


@ 


Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 
etry, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. Est 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 8.820; gross, 9,399. Optome- 
trists, 5.068; dispensing opticians, 864; 
wholesalers, 664; students, 890; mfrs., 





209; others, 1,251. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pace 
$130.00 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 
6 118.00 64.00 34.00 
108.00 60.00 32.00 


12 
Bleed, $25. 





Optometric World, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 7%x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close 28th. Agency 
discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 4,032. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Pace 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 47.50 27.50 

12 75.00 2.50 25.00 


Standard red, $20; bleed, “$10. 





Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by the Professional 
Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10. Type page 6x8% 
Published Thursday. Forms close 10 days 


prec. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 

tion, $,848. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 57.50 $ 37.50 
13 95.00 52.50 30.00 
26 85.00 47.50 27.50 
52 80.00 42.50 25.00 


Bleed, $165. 


Pacific ne 7 a 657 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 
ter Pubs. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,967. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page \% Pace 
$ 80.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 

6 75.00 40.00 23.00 
12 70.00 38.00 22.00 


Bleed, $15. 








Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. Ab- 
ernethy Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926 
Subscription $1.50. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 











JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 


lime ] Lm Page ! ag ysunts a-2 : llation, 1,845, ross " 
Pa jounts, 1! CCAR ay 


; 16.00 50.0 ~y , % Paw % Page 
- p+ 7 96.00 + 30.00 Trader and Canadian Jeweller, 73 R 
l 





12 0 25.04 ; 
peaneare, ree. § ee —— ? +¥+ er sioo mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. Publ 
; tee TA 24 by Consolidated Press, Ltd Est 
CANADA os = Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. For: 
‘ close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 ( 
»wele » " Lick : : . 
ae aes See St Rich- culation, 3,020; gross, 3,479. Rates 
(CAB Olidated Pres Type page, 5x7%. Pub Times l Page % Page 
shed . y l Forms close May 25 l $100.00 $ 64.00 
Le Bijoutier, 144 ; dr ‘ ‘ rei ! ) ts 15-2 Circulation 6 85.00 $7.00 
Publishes y ‘harb le; i91. Rate l page $75 % page $45 12 75.00 43.00 
‘ Standard red, yellow or blue, 
15° 


8 


bleed, $ LZ 
Standard colo 
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The country’s laundries did a volume 
( $970,479,000 in 1948, of which 
$855,686,000 was for laundry service 
ind $114,793,000 for dry cleaning. This 
represented a gain of 2.6% over 1947 
for laundering and 5.5% for cleaning. 
However, profit declined from $57 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $47 million in 1948, a 
net profit percentage change of from 
6.1 to 4.8. A 15% drop in sales would 

it the industry in the red. 

Largest 1948 sales gains by sections 
were: Laundering, East North Central 
states, 4.8% ; dry cleaning, Middle East- 
; linen supply, West 
South Central states, 21.1%. 


ern states, 8.5% 


In doing its record volume of busi- 
ness, the industry purchased $85,996,845 
vorth of laundry supplies and $10,- 
124,000 worth of dry cleaning supplies. 
include equipment re- 
placement or delivery truck purchases. 
Purchases of fuel, power and light 
amounted to $42,622,000. 


This does not 


The two major threats to the power 
aundry industry are less acute than 
they were a year ago, as sales of home 
laundry equipment have declined con- 
siderably and_ self-service laundries 
have not achieved their expected vol- 

ne. To meet the latter competition, 
nany laundries have returned to one 
type or another of quick-delivery wet 
wash service. 

More advertising has been done by 
the industry in a cooperative way. Ad- 
vertising campaigns, locally sponsored, 
have been run in a number of cities, 

ne of them producing excellent re- 

Its. Newspapers, radio and television 

ve been used. 

\ national advertising campaign is 

ng conducted in consumer media by 

e American Institute of Laundering, 

feature the Institute’s seal of quality, 

e of which by a commercial laundry 

licates that the firm is a member of 

Institute, and quality 
indards. 


meets its 


The Domestic Distribution Depart- 
nt, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., estimates that laundries and dry 
ining plants operate 85,000 trucks. 
he 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ted 127 establishments in the com- 
ial laundry machine field, compared 
88 in 1939, the previous census 
ve Value of shipments in 1947 was 
$94.4 million, a gain of 321% over the 
4 million in 1939. 
nployes numbered 9,093 and their 
oll was $27.3 million. Value added 
anufacture was $56.1 million, and 
( of materials, fuel, electricity and 
contract work, $38.8 million. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


y cleaning sales in 1948, including 
specialized plants, were $940,000,000. 
Plants reporting to the National Insti- 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 


tute of Cleaning and Dyeing showed 
increases averaging 3.35% over 1947, 
which would bring the 1948 total to 
$912,700,000. However, many new 
plants started up in 1948, accounting 
for between $25 and $35 million in dry 
cleaning sales. 

The new plants undoubtedly increased 
competition in the dry cleaning field 
and this, together with some slackening 
in consumer demand, reduced the sales 
gains expected this year. For instance, 
sales in January and February of 1948 
were, respectively, 1.37% and 5.25% 
over 1947, but the same months in 1949 
showed only 2.35% and 6.55% gains 
over 1947. 

An important development has been 
the growth of synthetic solvents in the 
drycleaning process. Being non-inflam- 
mable, these have made it possible for 
cleaning shops to be established in com- 
mercial zones. These shops, instead of 
sending work to wholesale cleaning 
plants, do it on the spot in compara- 
tively small machines not requiring 
large working space. 

The number of such shops has grown 
materially, and they offer such stiff 
competition to both wholesale cleaners 
and chain cleaners that in a number 
of cities their larger competitors have 
tried to put them out of business 
through changes in zoning ordinances 
or other means. 

As in the laundry industry, new mate- 
rials and new textile finishes plague the 
cleaner, who is held responsible by cus- 
tomers for damage in the cléaning proc- 
ess. Cleaners’ associations, working 
with store buyers, have somewhat 
amelioriated this situation by persuad- 
ing them not to buy non-cleanable mer- 
chandise not so labeled for customer 
information. The National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing at Silver Spring, 
Md., with its efficient laboratory, solves 
many technical problems for members 
and works with manufacturers. 


The Institute receives 800 samples a 









Damage from basic weakness or 
faulty fabric, finish, or construction, 
10%. 

Damage from dyes fugitive in either 
solvent or water, 25%. 

Damage from mishandling in the 
cleaning plant, 25%. 

Damage from wear, or harmful na- 
ture of soil in garments, 10%. 

Important in settling local disputes 
among dry cleaning customers, cleaners 
and the stores which sold the merchan- 
dise which did not respond well to clean- 
ing, is the action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus in 
deciding to accept and adjudicate com- 
plaints. This will react through retail 
stores to textile mills and garment man- 
ufacturers and do much to raise the 
serviceability standards of household 
materials and apparel. 

The greater part of drycleaning is, 
and has been, done in primary plants 
which specialize in drycleaning. How- 
ever, there has been a rapid growth of 
drycleaning as an auxiliary function in 
laundries. 

From 1929 to 1948, volume in primary 
plants increased from $448,200,000 to 
$940,000,000. In the same period, vol- 
ume of dry cleaning done by laundry 
firms increased from $15,000,000 to 
$114,7938,000. 


Associations 


American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Il. 


Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 


Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
ica, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing, Silver Spring, Md. 


National Association of Dyers & 
Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 


National Association of Institutional 


month for determination of damage Laundry Managers, Girard College, 
“ause, with these results: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] ° 


LAUNDRIES 


American Laundry Digest, 21 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 11 Published by American 
Trade Magazines, Inc. Est. 1936 Trim 
size, 5x7 Type page, 4x5%. Published 
15th. Forms close list. Agency discounts 
ie 9 


Circulation, Feb., 1949, 14,1253 gross, 
15,200. Commercial laundries, 7,661; hos- 


pital laundries, 3,143; others 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Pag i, Page 
l $185.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 
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4} 155.00 95.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 15.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. Discount of 
10% for use with American Dry Cleaner, 


© @ 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16 
Published by Moore Laundry Pubs., Inc 
Est. 1921 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
S4%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 6,762; gross, 7,896. Com- 
mercial power laundries, 4,384; institu- 
tional, 240; equipment and _ supplies, 


1,377; others, 949. tates 











LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND DYEING 





















































Time 1 Page % Page % Page 12 125.00 75.00 45.00 bined cleaning and laundry plants, 2,5 
l $220.00 $180.00 $105.00 Standard red, $35; bleed, $10. commercial laundries, 3,064; allied trad 
6 190.00 150.00 80.00 —~ $$$ —___—_— ————$______—_— 642. Rates— 
l2 165.00 135.00 70.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4p 
Standard red, green, blue, yellow $50 © @ 1 $290.00 $200.00 $140 
bleed, $25 6 250.00 170.00 115 
——  Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E. 45th iz 225.00 145.00 ae 
— St.. New York 17. Published by Reuben Standard red, blue or yellow, $75; ble 
CCA H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1893. Subscrip- $25. 
—_ tion, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, ee ——— ee ee 
Laundryman, The, 9 E. 38th St New 7x10 Published 15th Forms close 5th 
York 16 Published by Moore Laundry Agency discounts, 15-0 t1BC @ 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 8% x11%. Circulation, 7,221; gross, 7,888. Power 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms laundries, 5,068; institutional, 135; equip- Drycieaning Industries, 9 FE. 38th 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-0 ment and supplies, 827 others, 1,141 New York 16. Published by Moore D 
Circulation, 5.790; gross, 6,978. Hos- Rates cleaning Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Subscr 
pitals and institutions, 3,873; hotels, 845 rime 1 Page % Page “4 Page tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pa 
others, 1,114. Rate I $210.00 $150.00 $110.00 7x10. Published 15th. Forms clos¢ 
Time l Page % Page \% Page t 185.00 130.00 90.00 Agency discounts, 15-0 
$180. $127.0 76.00 “e 160.00 110.00 ., 10.00 Circulation, 9,757; gross, 12,627. | 
° 105.0 120 67.00 Standard red, blue or yellow, $45; bleed cleaning and dyeing plants, 7,142; eq 
12 150.00 104.00 00.00 $20 ment dealers 153 mfrs., 122; othe 
Standard red, bluse green, yellow $50 — - 2,648 Rates 
bleed, $25 CLEANING AND DYEING Times 1 Page % Page 4 P 
- - — l $190.00 $11 
Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 55 Mar — 6 220.00 165.00 o( 
etta St.. N. W Atlanta 3, Ga. Published 12 190.00 145.00 Ri 
by A. S. Loyless. Est. 1907. Subscriptior os Standard red, blue, yellow, green, 3} 
$2 ; Trim § Ze, 5% | 11% T ype page, 7x10 American Drycleaner, 21 W. Huron 8St., bleed, $25. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency Chicagoll. Published by American Trade - - — 


discount 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 4,981. Wagazines. Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 5x7 
Rates : Type page, 4x5%. Published Ist. Forms 
rime 1 Page ¢ Page 4% Page close 15t} Agency discounts 5.2 


15-2 

I $160.00 $ 92.00 $ 57.00 Cire tio cl 945 S571: cross 

6 138.00 80.00 18.00 oe oo ———— mas 4 r ~ at oe National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th S 
I 115.00 70.00 600 wi: iho. i i: ' New York 17. Published by R. H. D 

i i opvers, Oo tates } ‘or , ‘ : . j 
Standard red, $ bleed, 15 Times 1 Page “% Page “ve Page nelley Corp Est 1910 __ Subsi ripth n, 
] 910 00 3] c OO € 90.00 Trim size, 8 4 X11% rype page, ix 

National Rug Cleaner, 114 EB. 32nd St ¢ "180.00 ° 115 nn ” 75 00 Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Age 
New York 16. Published by Rug Trade 150.00 95.00 60.00 discounts, 15-0. _ ‘ 
Magazines. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3.50 Stand urd red, $35: bleed “200 Circulation, 15,506; gross, 16.251. Dr 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x9% pas ste < Ree BY sae: cleaning and dyeing plants, 12, 
‘ublis f Tor! lose 25 = . = eRe age Hog TE a oO s, 2,929 tates 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency (Cleaning and Laundry News, 124 W. 4th — : wy Pose % Pag up 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,671. Rates St Los Angeles 13. Calif. Published by mes Py ass BAY BY, 
rimes 1 Page % Pag % Page Miller Freeman Publications. Est. 1936 1 ag etgt $200 00 $140 

1 1 4s a: > Of 

} rete ae ss $42.50 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17%. 13 $16.86 140.00 ery 
12 105.00 55.00 et BR Bp he Par? Standard red, blue, yellow, $65; bleed 
Standard red. $25: bleed, $1( a one ee CwsCosnes, +o c- §€$20. 
, . . : culation, Nat'l Edition, 34,388. Rates nro’ = a Ss 


Times l Page % Page Y Page : ° : a ANADA 


i 
Tf 000 


$300.00 $200 : 
1S ard oon 199, 2700 40.00 CAB NA 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, ~‘@": 
l Se nd St San Francisco 5, Calif Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 


Published by Miller Freeman Publica ——— Canada, 137 Wellington St., W., Toront 
tions. Est. 191 Subscription, $2. Trin CEA l Published by Westman Publicatior 
ize, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x1 Put — Ltd. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11\. T: 
shed 1Ot) Forms < ‘ Zist pre Cleaning and Laundry World, incorpo- page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms cl 
Agency d iY 15 rating National Laundry and Dry Cleaner 20t! Agency discounts, 15-2 Cire. 
Circulation, 2,255; gross 2.482. Com 1114 Ist Ave New York 21 Published tion Marc} 1949 1.959; gross 2,208. 
bined laundr ind dry cleaning plants by Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1879. Trim Rates 
103 dry cleaning plants 1,093 power! size, 8%4x11l% Type page 7x10 Pub- Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
laundries, 37 others, 481. Rates lished 5th. Forms close 20th Agency l $109.00 $ 60.00 $ 37 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page discounts, 15-2 6 85.00 50.00 
] 175.00 100.00 $ 65.00 Circulation, March, 1949, 21,125: gross 12 75.00 43.00 2 
6 160.00 85.00 55.0 22.416. Dry cleaning plants, 14,857; con Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 





While the Bureau of the Census 

und 53,109 sawmills and plarring mills 

the United States in 1947, only 19,- 
039 produced more than 200,000 board 
feet each. Most of the vital statistics 
collected by the Bureau concern these 
19,039 major mills. 

Shipments in 1947 were valued at 
$2 500.7 million, a gain of 259% in 
value over 1939, the previous census 
year. 

These mills employed 380,456 men, 
and had a payroll of $746.6 million. Pro- 

iction workers numbered 363,673 and 
received $683.7 million in wages. 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $1,024.2 million. 
Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment amounted to $110.6 million. Value 
added by manufacture was $1,476.5 
nillion. 

Sawmill and planing mill shipments 
ere divided as follows by type in 1947: 


tits 
Quantity 


(Millions Value 
of feet $(Mil 
b. m.) lions) 
ig umber and sawed 
ties . 16.560 920.5 
I igh lumber except 
railway cross ties and 
ine ties 16,082 901.9 
wa ross tie 44 17.0 
Mine tis S ] 
Ww d fur re d 
t lt 0 
iwood dimension 
ther than furniture 107 14.6 
Handle stock 15 l 
ther industrial dimer 
a ; S.6 
terior trim and " 
ilding A t 
reads, risers and 
thresholds t 1.1 
ood dimension 23! 22.6 
irniture dimensior 16 $.2 
ther industrial dimer 
SIO scccs 184 18.4 
ed lumber exclud 
ing flooring 16,957 1,185.8 
twood flooring 63 51.5 
rdwood flooring l 72.4 
ik 93 d/.9 
uple t 8.8 
her hardwoods 27 5.7 
nill and planing mill 
products not else- 
where classified (in 
millions of pieces) 7.9 
t} ; 2 7 172 2.0 
her 5.9 


mill and planing mill 
roducts not specified 
type 14.7 
he 19,039 primary mills in the 
United States were divided as follows 
states and value of shipments in 


1047. 
Ship- 
No. of ments 
Est $( Million) 
England .. 1,011 59.0 
w Hampshire 265 13.8 
nnecticut ... ; 26 7 
ne, Vermont, Mas- 
achusetts and Rhode 
AMG scocsoeces 720 44.5 
M e Atlantic ..... 1,077 52.8 
nsyivania ae 734 29.2 
w York and New 
GE ce ccccanccsveses 343 23.6 
E North Central 1,245 83.7 
‘ » cccce 333 11.6 
I ana 170 9.2 
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Wisconsin ‘ , 330 23.8 
Illinois and Michigan 112 9.1 
West North Central 989 23.5 
Iowa 27 1.5 
Missouri . 263 11.4 


North Dakota 
Minnesota and South 


Dakota 293 9.6 
Nebraska and Kansas 6 1.0 
South Atlantic 6,434 497.7 
District of Columbia si -P 
Virginia . 1,226 86.8 
WOSt VISMIMIR .ncsccces 436 27.7 
North Carolina -- 1,692 115.0 
South Carolina : ; 769 76.8 
Georgia .. » aoeee 137.0 
Florida , 32 44.9 
Delaware and Marvliand 193 9.5 
East South Central 3,082 347.0 
Kentucky ; 424 2 
Tennessee : 790 43.0 
Alabama 1,466 59.7 
Mississippi 902 122.5 
West South Central 1,877 322.6 
Arkansas . ‘ 689 105.6 
ITouisiana 505 106.8 
Oklahoma 39 3.2 
Texas .. 644 107.0 
Mountai: 783 125.0 
Idal 197 61.5 
Wy wv f 3.2 
New Mexicé 49 19 
U'tal y- 
Montana, Colorade 
Arizona and Nevada 87 19.1 
Pacifie 2.441 989.4 
Washingto: 61 289.7 
Oregon 1.184 169.6 
California 642 230.1 


The combinations of states shown in 
the preceding table were used by the 
Bureau of the Census to avoid dis- 
closure of figures for individual estab- 
lishments. 


Production of lumber in 1947 
amounted to 35,404,212,000 board feet, 
a gain of 3% over 1946. The number 
of mills and production in each state 
and region was divided as follows: 

Lambe 
Sawed 


No. of (Million 
Mills Bd. Ft.) 





New England . 2,359 1,140.6 
Maine ‘ 742 459.3 
New Hampshire - 479 322.5 
Vermont . : a whos 451 202.7 
Massachousetts s 473 132.2 
Rhode Island - ‘ene 23 2.5 
Connecticut . - 191 20.3 

Middle Atlantic 7 4.755 995.7 
New York 1,790 383.3 
New Jersev .. is 238 32.4 
Pennsylvania 2,727 580.0 

East North Central .. 7,411 1,611.4 
Ohio : 1,644 265.5 
Indiana : 937 180.3 
Illinois 1,155 99.8 
Michigan 1,899 HR0.1 
Wisconsin 1,776 485.8 

West North Central 628.8 
Minnesota 244.4 
lowa 45.1 
Missouri 259.4 
North Dakota 6 
South Dakota 58.4 
Nebraska 3.3 
Kansas 17.6 

Sovth Atlantic ‘ .15,071 6,469 1 
Delaware ; ona 146 22.6 
Marviend .. ae 716 1578 
Virginia 3,191 1,186.1 
Weet Virginia 1.516 482.9 
North Carolina 4,588 1,529.7 
South Carolina 1,428 871.0 
Georgia . 2,867 1,687.4 
Florida 659 533.6 








East South Central ...... 9,239 4,296.2 
EE cs cea wes . 2,168 438.7 
Tennessee ...... cot<: ae 665.4 
Alabama ... icckees. Se 1,795.0 
Mississippi .... 1,899 1,397.1 

West South Central ..... 4,086 3,984.2 
Arkansas ..... , 1,863 1,285.3 
Louisiana ..... —r 914 1,269.4 
Oklahoma ....... is 297 82.8 
BU seness ooo BURR 1,346.7 

PED. i vennsecawes . 1,733 2,061.9 
EE Ka 407 500.0 
7” Sa biiebs 388 9508 
). : 170 80.8 
f(a 403 145.0 
New Mexico ... ohn 162 126.9 
eee @ 61 220.0 
Utah ... ; : ~~ 142 38.4 

Pacific .... ‘ ““ 3,158 14,216.3 
Washington ‘ ' ‘ 808 3,705.4 
SED. cheba ewseanecosee Be 9,102.4 

*California . cia cee 884 3,408.5 
ae a sens souceenes .53,109 35,404.2 


*Including Nevada 


Production in 1947 was divided as 
follows: Softwood, 27,937,398,000 board 
feet; hardwood, 7,466,814,000, 


Board Ft 


Softwood (000) 
So. yellow pine . oeenne .. 9,473,360 
PONGOTOSR DIME ..ccccccccccs . 3,839,058 
.Q. oR .. 1,370,463 
Hemlock pneeeossadnsens . 1,243,574 
Douglas fir .. ébawene : 9,043,403 

Hardwood 
Oak hbebbebern ‘ ; aa 3,192,842 
Yellow poplar . vebeaaeas 635,521 
Red gum : 803,043 
De? -¢xtaaes coca ws oe 630,495 
Black and tupelo gum... 407,973 
Cottonwood and aspen 380,910 
Reech : sede 330,111 
Elm .. : : : . 202,023 
Hickory , . 155,947 
Ash + i va - 106,126 
Birch ‘ rT ‘ oeeeee 174,842 


The general pattern of lumber pro- 
duction has changed little since the last 
census. Twelve states had 59.7% of 
the major mills and 77.2% of the known 
dollar value of shipments in 1947. 


They were Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Texas, 
Louisiana and Virginia. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


548. The Second Hundred Years of 
Western Lumber. 


The Pacific Coast lumber industry 
has completed a century of commercial 
operations, which are described in this 
32-page booklet by The Timberman, 
with a forward look to the second hun- 
dred. 


Associations 


American Forestry Assn., 919 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 666 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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National Retail Lumber Dealers 


National-American Wholesale Lum- Assn., 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Plan, 1528 Walnut, St Philadelphia 
‘a ‘ublishec Vv “he ‘lan ni 
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“America’s Best Read 
Lumber Paper” 
ding “SLJ’’ will take your advertising to more than 


1,500 manufacturers and processors of 
Southern forest products—more than 2,000 retail 
and wholesale outlets. Total distribution exceeds 
1.445 copies monthly. 


“SL 99 offers a moderate advertising rate that 
J has only been increased slightly in the 
last five years, despite a better than 50 percent 
increase in paid circulation. Advertising next to 
reading matter at rates as low as $88 a page. 


“i circulation is comprised of individual, 

full-rate subscriptions sold only by 
mail. The news columns and vigorous editorials 
zive a well-rounded picture of what is happening 
in all branches of the lumber business. 


Outstanding Firms Using 
“SLJ” Space to Reach Mills 


4 rica Mig. ( Armstrong Mfg. Ce Cater 


I Tract r Ux Cl ipman Chemical Cx Corinth 
Q \ inery C Dorsey Trailers—Detroit Diesel 
_Div., General M rs Frick C Git 
r Carrier Co.—Gulf Oil Corp.—R. Hoe & C 
rnational Harvester Ce A. Leschen & Sons 


lloch Motors C rp Moore Dry Kiln C 
Hyster C W. C. Nabors C Pacific Car & 
_— Foundry C Ross Carrier C Samuel J. Shimer 
Standard Forgs te Axle Co J A Vance 
dboss Wheland C S. A. Woods 
ine Ce Yates-American Machine C und 





Brad-Vern's Reports 
Outstanding Firms Using 
con 9 . , 
SLJ” to Reach Retail Yards 
Corp.—Asbestone Corp.—E. L. Bruce C 
tex Corp.—Cumberland Portland Cement .Co 
rti Companies—H. B. Davis Co W. § 
y Clay Mfg. GC Douglas Fir Plywood Asst 
k € Ci Harb r Plywood Corp Hermitage 
C Cement C Insulite Co Johns-Man 
Cory Kimberly-Clark Corp.—Lehigh Cement 
gate- Lone Star Cement C Malta Mfg. Co 
V. Masury & Son, | Mengel Company 
Gypsum C The Ruberoid Co Sout! 
er tates Iron Roofing Co.—Standard Dry Wall 
t . ts Co Tavart Company—Texas Company 
Gypsun Co [ S. Plywood Corp l pso! 
ny and many thers see Brad Vern's Re 
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Since 1940, the » uth’s bank deposits have increased trom $9 BII 
LION to $30 BILLION or 233% This is more than double the 
nation’s bank deposit growth of 110% in the same period. It indicates, 

0, that here is one of the nation’s fastest growing markets his is 
further shown by the fact that all retail sales in the area trebled in that 

n eriod and that the volume of business done by Lumber and Build 


ime p T 
‘ Material Dealers has grown t FOUR TIMES the 1940 total 


Capitalize on this tremendous Southern market by focusing your ad 
vertising through the Southern Lumber Journal and Building Material 
Dealer. It is your natural short cut to reach this market with maximum 
effectiveness and at a minimum cost. No matter what types of building 
material, mill supplies or materials handling equipment you offer—you 

do a better job in the South by using the Southern Lumber Journal 

Over half a century of careful and conscientious editing, based on 


personal contacts between staff members and Lumber Dealers, Whole 
ilers and Manufacturers ha made the § yuthert Lumber J urnal a part 


the Lumber Industry in the South It carries more lumber advertising 
accounts than any other monthly publication in the United States and 
with an ABC circulation of 4,455 enjoys an average renewal of over 
~ ne 


the South that is a Membe 


the Audit Bureau Circula 

tion. If you do not 

plete WW mation mm tris tre 

mendou | dly growing 
nark » ABC publ 
tio Sé ts ft 





THE SOUTHERN 
Lumber Journal 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER 


Graham Building - - Jacksonville, Florida 


















The editors of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING acknowledge. 


A ckhn O wle dgm e i f with sincere appreciation, the 





assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 
plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling. organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Purchasing) 





Preliminary figures for the 1947 
Census of Manufactures show impres- 
sive gains over 1939, the previous 
census year. 

Value added by manufacture 


amounted to $74 billion in 1947, com- 
pared with $24 billion in 1939, an in- 
crease of 204 Value added is the 
amount by which the value of ship- 


ments exceeds the cost of materials and 
supplies. Manufacturing — establish- 
ments reported an average employment 
of 11.9 million production workers dur- 


ing 1947. This is an increase of more 
than 50% over the 7.8 million produc- 
tion workers reported for 1939, when 
the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken. Wages paid to production work- 
ers increased 235 from $9 billion in 
1939 to $30 billion in 1947. 


The number of factories covered in 
the 1947 Census approximated 241,000 
as compared with the 174,000 covered 
in 1939. Previously published 1939 
figures have revised to exclude 
retail bakeries, repair shops, and other 
nonmanufacturing activities and to in- 
corporate other Standard 
Industrial Classification. 

Value added by manufacture and 
production worker employment have 
1939 to provide 


been 


revisions in 


been retabulated for 


state and industry statistics comparable 


tical to retabulate 1939 data on salaried 
consequently total employ- 
for 
of materials and value of 
which 


employees; 


ment 
year. 


shipments, 
by manufacture is derived, will be pub- 
nearly all individual manu- 
will 
industry groups or 


figures 
Cost 


are 


from 


not 


lished 

facturing industries, 
shown for major 
lecal areas 


representing 
production of 


tabulate 


value 


because of the 


shown 


but 


value 


substantial 


that 


added 


not be 


ment, 


growth, with a 256% 
added by manufacture and a 96% in 
crease in employment. 
second with a 232% 

added and a 7 


o¢ 


increase in 
© increase in employ 
Of the less important manufac- 
turing States, Oregon and New Mexic: 
showed the largest increases in valu 
added, Nebraska and 
employment. The smallest percent in- 


New 


increase in value 


Wisconsin was 


value 


Mexico in 


amount of duplication which arises in creases in both value added and em- 

the combination of individual industries ployment were shown by the New 

successive stages in the England and Middle Atlantic States, 
finished manufactures. generally. 

It was not, moreover, practical to re- The greatest per cent increase was 
1939 cost of materials and shown by the machinery industries. 
products for States or local For these industries, value added in 

because of the significant creased approximately 300%, produc 


areas 


changes 


1947. 


In 1947, the 10 most important States 
in terms of value added by manufac- 
follows: 
Illinois, 
California, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. 
This ranking is the same as that shown 
the period 


ture 


York, 


Michigan, 
Massachusetts, 


for 


California 
chusetts, 


among the 


were 


1939 except 


ranked 


New 


advance 


States, 


in industry 
Census coverage over the period 1939- 


as 
Pennsylvania, 
Jersey, 


that 
d 


and 


ahead 
rising from eighth to seventh 
Wisconsin 
placed Connecticut from 10th place. 


definition 


ovel 
of 


and 


greater 
Value 

transportation 
increased 
worker employment by 80%. 
tially greater than average increases 
measures 


New 
( Yhio, 


Massa- 


dis- 


both 
fabricated 
respectively) ; 
115%); 
50%). 
In the lumber, furniture and pape) 
industries, the increase in value added 


in 
for 


added 


) 


by 


about 


equipment 


230° 


Cs 


were 


both 
manufacture in 


also 
metals (250 
instruments 
and rubber products (220 and 


tion-worker employment by 140%, wit} 
electrical machinery showing somewhat 
increase in 


measures. 
the 
industries 
production 
Substan- 


reported 
and 80% 


(225 and 















































with those for 1947 It was not prac- California led these States in rate of averaged about 230°, substantially 
Data for Major Industry Groups, United States, 1947 and 1939 
1947 1939 
All emp] oyees Number of 
, roduction 
Value : P Value 
Ma jor dustry group Number of Number Salaries added by arr ao added by 
establis deat , es EE establish- K 
A ra nc IMA actu 
mate | (areege | snd franefactare | “Tato | (average | maatectare 
wha saaal for the 
. year) 
its t ) | (millions) | (millions) (units) (thousands)} (millions) 
ALL INDUSTRIES, _ ae , 901 14, 29% $59,661 74, 364 173,802 7,808 $24,487 
Food and kindred products............. 39,904 , 44! 3,799 9,022 43,667 802 3,485 
Tobacco manuSactures..cccesscccscccecs 1,087 112 206 "643 "765 88 "350 
a a ees pneeeeceesecns 8.11 ——— — 5,334 6,588 1,061 1,618 
AP l @ related products......++.-. 0,905 1,081 2,55C 4,423 20,275 783 1,586 
Lumber and products, except furniture 6,324 639 9947 2,513 13, 208 4235 "731 
Furniture and fixtures............. ) 687 $22 824 1,379 S$, 178 189 418 
Paper and ailied products............ 4,103 450 1,261 2,875 3,328 270 886 
Printing and publishing industries... 28, 987 7158 2,277 4, 269 24,878 324 1,765 
Chemicals and allied products......... 10,073 632 1,683 5, $60 8.839 276 1/819 
. r “onal + duc f )¢ =" y 
Petroleum and coal products.....sesees 1,387 212 740 2,017 1,227 108 "897 
Rubber Product ®.s++ssesseeeeeeeeeseees _ 875 259 783 1,303 595 lab 405 
Leather and leather products.......... 5, 307 384 874 1,485 3,505 $27 Ses 
Stone, clay,,and glass products....... ll 6% 462 1,211 2°307 6,678 267 
a 4 - ® , ’ 8S6 
Primary metal industries.........sees: $,565 1,157 3,601 5,775 3,512 672 2,169 
7 , = eroduec isc ? ) oO _- ° 
Fabricated metal products.....seseeees 16,72 971 2,628 4,918 9,552, 451 1,401 
a Lensept ehesteieal).. TTTTT 17,907 1,546 4,607 7,817 8,860 536 2,037 
Electrical machinery....+s+sssssseees, 3,973 801 2,274 3,894 1,979 248 Sa 
Transportation equipment....sscseceees 3, 706 1a 3,713 5, 860 2,012 
° . ° §, 7 S45 1,77 
Instruments and related products...... 2,599 232 665 1,060 1,292 BS "333 
pees : ' z - = , ’ 
Miscellaneous manufactures...........; 14,125 464 1,205 2,090 8,084 242 63C 
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your catalog 


specialized 
catalog 
design 


specialized 
catalog 
distribution 
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specialized catalog services 
for the mechanical industries 


Catalogs play a vital part in marketing materials and equip- 
ment in the mechanical industries. The men who specify and buy 
depend largely on manufacturers’ catalogs for the organized 
information they need in selecting products to meet specific 
requirements. Your catalog should be designed for this kind 
of use. Also, it should be distributed in the way that will insure 
use by the greatest number of active prospects. Sweet's offers 
you specialized techniques for achieving the most effective 
design and distribution for your catalog. 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's is far more than merely lay- 
out and artwork. It starts with consultation with you to deter- 
mine, in terms of specific products and specific buying groups, 
what information is needed to bring about the buying action 
you desire—specification, request for sales call, direct order. 
Then follows organization of the information in a basic pattern 
for making your catalog easy to use and to understand. Next 
comes selection of the most effective form for the clearest 
statement of each fact—text, table, diagram, illustration— 
together with visual aids to guide the prospect through a well 
ordered and convincing presentation of your product's forms, 
characteristics, performance and uses. The final result is a unit 
of buying information, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the shortest possible time 
and with the least possible effort. 


When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, it is delivered 
to prospects of top rank buying power in the markets of interest 
to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 yearly to locate, 
qualify and select the firms and individuals who represent the 
bulk of buying power in each market served. Furthermore, your 
catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly ac- 
cessible ot all times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Catalogs so distributed are said to be pre-filed. According to 
thousands of users of these files, this is the most effective 
method of getting catalogs used by prospective customers. 


an organization Sweet's Catalog Service 


—has developed techniques of visual presentation of product 


information which are in wide and increasing use; 


—originated, in 1906, the pre-filed method of catalog dis- 
tribution; 

—serves hundreds of the country's leading manufacturers; 
—handles more catalogs than any other organization in the 


world. (In 1949 alone, Sweet's distributed more than twenty- 
nine million manufacturers’ catalogs.) 
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Catalogs are not advertisements. 
Much inefficiency has resulted 
from applying advertising tech- 
niques to catalogs. Sweet's spe- 
cializes in perfecting the perform- 
ance of manufacturers’ catalogs. 





Each manufacturer's catalog calls 
for the solution of a specific de- 
sign problem. You will be under 
no obligation by requesting a 
consultation on your catalog. 
Wire, phone or write the Sweet's 
office nearest you. (See below) 


ee Ee 


For further information on pre- 
filed catalog distribution in the 
mechanical industries, see listing 
of Sweet's File for the Mechanical 
Industries at rear of this section 
of the Market Data Book. 


Ee 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
NEW YORK 18 119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2 70 Niagara Street 
CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2 American Byilding 
CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT 26 548 Free Press Building 


LOS ANGELES 14 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22 
ST. LOUIS 1 


1709 West 8th Street 
1343 Arch Street 
Professional Building 
721 Olive Street 
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greater than the average for all in- 
dustries, though the 45% increase in 
employment was somewhat lower than 
the national average. Even more 
striking was the 225% increase in value 
added in the apparel industries as com- 
pared with an increase of only about 
30% in employment. Comparatively 
small increases in both value added and 
employment were reported in foods, 
tcbacco products, leather products, and 
the printing and publishing group of 
industries. The percent increase in 
value added for these industry groups 
ranged from 84 to 159, employment 


ro 


from 7 to 52. 


Value of Products 


In 1939, value added by manufacture 
represented 43.42% of the total value 
of products of manufacturing estab- 
lishments If this ratio prevailed in 
1947, value of products, or shipments 
was $171,267 million, a gain of 201.5 


over 1939. 


Metropolitan Areas 


The accompanying table gives salient 
features of manufacturing activity in 
53 metropolitan areas in 1947. While 
the rounding of figures by the Bureau 
of the Census makes statistical perfec- 
tion impessible, it aprears that these 
areas accounted for 56% of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing establishments, 
Bs of their emplcyes, and 62% of the 


value added by manufacture. 
County Figures 
The United States had 127 counties 


in 1947 with ?0.090 or more em?’ lov es 


in manufacturing. These counties ac- 


counted for 60% of all manufacturing 
establishments in the U. S., 66 of the 
emploves, and 69% cf the value added. 


The corres»ondine percentages for 1939 


were 61, 65 and 71. 


These countie i? lu le oT ly 12° of 
the countrv’s ponvulaticn, based on 1940 
data and occupy only 2.6% of the land 
area. 


Leading Cities 

The 10 leading manufacturing cities, 
based on the number of production 
workers, were the same in 1947 as in 
1939, though the rankine changed 
somewhat New York and Chicago 
maintained their first and second posi- 
tions, during the eivht-vear sy»an, but 
Detroit took third rlace frcem Philadel 
phia, which dro~ped to fourth. Cleve- 
land ranked fifth in both years, while 
St. Lou's held sixth plave Los An- 


geles, which was eichth in 1939, climbe] 


to seventh in 1947. 

Eichth place in 1947 was hell by Mil- 
waukee, and Baltimore, which was 
seventh in 1939, dropped to ninth in 
1947. Boston was tenth in both vears. 
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Counties with 20,000 or More Employes in Manufacturing 
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Production and 


related workers 













All employees 





nN 
Principal counties a nary 
of ; . y 
aie Number | Salaries | Number oneee fy 
stab- "naan 4 nied ani manu- 
_—e aves ra an (averare wares 
lishments | *, ,’ | factyre 
for the | wages, for the] total a 
year total year) 
er (thou- (mil- (thou- (mil- (mil- 
’ / y . . 5 
sands) lions ) sands ) lions ) lions) 








UNITED STATES soseeeo] 21,0 ,801 14,292] 339,681 1,918 $30,248 $71, , 364 





New Hampshire..ccccccoce 1,12, 75.0 177.0 66.0 145.0 307 .0 | 
31.8 3509 


Hillsborouzh..... eames 338 


Massachusetts...........| 10,516 718.0} 1,922.0 601.0! 1,463.0] 3,333.0 
puneoubtensedl 178 28.2 78.0 22.8 58.6 136.9 








perxsnire 

ristol..... sesinalinadhadan 1,011 | 87.2 207 .3 78 ols | 173.1 360.0 
BSSOKsseeeeereeeeeeeee| 1,282} 104.5 271.6 90.3} 217.7 467.3 
Hampdene+sseeseseceeee| 77: | 73.7 213.2 60.6 | 161.2 31,3.9 
Middlesex....sseseeeee| 1,758} 129.3 31,7 .6 105.8 | 254.3 640.8 | 
ES ba L65 | 29.2 83.5 23.6 61.3 139.4 
“Lyin WEBoccoceecesocecos 415 21 .@ 53.0 18.8 41.3 90.0 
Suffol} > 76 
__  eeeepeteesoren 2,975| 106.8 292.5 33.6 199.2 | 570.6 


Norcester.sssseceseese|  19337| 117.2] 324.2] 100.0] 255.3] $34.3 


} ; Telard ‘y 
SI0GE 1S1LAMNGsesecccsevecs 2,213 146.0 374.0 128.0 
9 


Providence..ccccccccce 1,932 127.6 327 5 





















Connecticut....cessseres 3,938 399.0] 1,148.0 331.0 881.0] 1,893.0 
Fairfield.cecccecceees 1,148] 108.2 329 22 86.0 241.6 559.3 
Hartford. secseseseeees ny 113.8 33403 Phy oly 259.0 52.0 
New Haven..ccccccecees 1,143 10.8 | 318.6 92.9 247.0 532.2 

i 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION | 

. w 7 ~ _ - m/f | 

New Yorkecccccccccccccess 47,701 | 1,777.0 9278.0; 1,426.0 3,816.0} 9,636.0 
DiNdkcsasessaesnosses 319 | 2.1 57.6 17.2 2.4} 121.7 
nn TIS 237 | 35.8 106.0 31.0] 86.8 159.° 
Chautauguad.cccccccccce 276 | 22.0 62.8 19.3] 52.3 108 .1 
PRM cs 6edeeccesseocce 1,865 39.9 111.2 34.0} 84.8 185.7 
KANGS.ceeseseeceeceees 7,296 229.3 658.9 194.2 496.2} 1,169.0] 
SR 2,318 | 562.0] 1,827.5 424.1] 1,213.3] 3,485.5 
thi demandes 2,207 97.6| 293.8 79.6| 210.7] ~ 584.3 
IR 1,436 140.1 421.2 114.8 | 323.5] 755-5 
MOMEOS ec ccccceccoceeces 910 104.8 | 307 .8 Si Z O 
. 4.8 | a7» 80.6] 28 .8 | 510. 
NASSAU ss sereeeceseess 517 25.7) 76.3 16.6 46.7 | 115.2 
Niagarasseccccceccoeee: 257 4,3 8 136.1 35.0] 101.8] 269.7 
Di idtadeedéeessbeabes 340 | 35.2 99.0 30.6 | 79.9| 165.2 
| LPL LT 51: 54.6 158.1 13.3 116.7} 275.3 
Schenectady....ssesees 106 33.9| 105.5 24.3) 73.4] 133. 

estchester.cseccccess 926 Lb .5 134.0 7 86.6 | 268-1 | 

New Jersey. ccoccccccccees 10,751 738.0} 2,187.0 602.0] 1,627.0] 4,174.0] 
DOTREN cc cceseceeseseees 923 51.9] 160.3 +« 20 116.1 324, 04 
Kediniausesnhsdeies 391 lbel 130.3 34.6) 92.9} 228.0 





Essex. cececcccccccocce 255% 1A4.1 | 436.4 114.2] 310.2 | 804, 6 
MASON. cocccccccccccce: 2,168 145.3} Lhd, .7 113.1 316.8 | 2.3 


Mercer. seccccccccccecs 4,01 40.4] 113.3 34.1 88.4, | 208 .5 
RP 540 58.8} 178.0 WB 7 136.4| 327.5 
| ea inate ae 1,278 78 .6 235.6 66.9 187.2} 377.2 
ttiscanenteneane’ 739 66.2 212.3 48.0 159.6| b3h02 


| 


~ 
- 
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~ 
o 

. 
~) 
ies) 
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~ 
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Pennsylvania.ccccccccccs: 


3,055.0| 6,950.0} 
5 £ 


Ny & 
he 
NO 
. 


























0 0 

AL. ezheny scccscccccece: 1,579 8| 676.8 184.3 521. 1,142.7 | 

BEVEP ccccccccccccccces 3 et) 139.8 38.9 116. 233 1 | 
DOGNBs cc cccocccocsoceces 618 53-5 136.7 46.8 111.5 231.5 
a) eee 147 22.2) 60.4 20.0 51.6 95.7 
Ee 35 | 2322 57.5 20.0 1526 | 4. 
Delaware ..cccccccscces: 309 47 ok 148.3 3B ok 2.3 258.3 
MEG ccceceocetessecnces 368 46.3 134.7 8 1} 103.6) 22h 9 
Lackawanna....sccssses. 394 208 50.7 21.9| 40.6| 8347 
MENCRSCEP cc ccccececcoss 553 38.7 93.3 33.5} 72.6) 177.1 
Lehigh. .ccccccceecccees 1,60 35.7 86.5 30.5) 69.0 LUE ok 
LUZerne.sseeerseeeeeess 467 35.6 73.02 31.9) 60.5} 125.9] 
MOTO? s veccccccccccceed 116 20.6 65.2 17.1 52.0 aghes 
MONE ROMOTY oc ccccccccces 648 57.0 165.4 49.1 132.0 B3.8 
Northampton. .ccecscccece 34 43 8 110.4 38 04 89.7 170.€ 
Philadelphia..cesceses 5 2h 32 1 932.2 267 9 082.3] 1,759.3 
Washinrton. cccccccsces 151 21.7 62.3 18.9 52.2 101. 
Westin Foland. cosccoses 31 49.3 146.5 42.0 11s .0 233.‘ 
eee seed 596 41.9 100.7 35.6 76.5 189.4, 

| 
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a Coverage 





PENTON 


PUBLICATION 








65,000 copies of New Equipment Digest are 
read every month by over 200,000 buying and 


BLANKETS INDUSTRY’S 


N. E. D. RICHEST MARKETS... 











rail ih ° ° Plants 
specifying officials in more than 41,000 plants. INDUSTRIES Plants rated over 
° Copies Reached $200,000 
Primary Metal Industries 4572 2387 1398 
Because it gives them money-saving and money- Fabricated Metal Products 11888 8121 3311 
: : . achinerv rc aCTrice ? 7 7 
making ideas from all fields, N.E.D. is welcomed Machinery except Electrical 7 6 sre 
Electrical Machinery 3532 1720 936 
by key men who are concerned with engineer- Transportation Equipment 3043. 1203 752 
ing, production, operation, maintenance, man- Professional Scient. Instru.,etc. 1292 776 369 
q ; Ordnance 108 47 22 
agem a hasing. 7 
ae Sa per of Metalworking Total 34363 20261 9554 
: 7 ; ; ‘ Tobacco Manufacturers 117 91 86 
buying influences in America—is brought to- Textile Mill Products 3222 2141 1785 
gether for you at a cost of less than 1/12 of a Apparel 723, 625 520 
Lumber & Wood Products 
cent per reader. except Furniture 2333 1922 1183 
Furniture & Fixtures 1240 1053 540 
RESULTS YOU CAN SEE Paper & Allied Products 2224 1522 1065 
Printing & Publishing 667 541 386 
High quality inquiries are the acid test of reader- Chemicals & Allied Products 4372 2997 2018 
° ° e . ~ > , 92 € 5 
ship...and of advertising effectiveness. New Products of Petroleum & Coal 89 394 st 
Rubber Products 731 345 241 
Equipment Digest’s ability to produce inquiries Leather Products 1357 1040 620 
, > P > \ . av & acs 770? c 247 
from men who count is one of the principal rea- Stone, Clay & Glass Products = 27021957 124 
' ; ; Miscellaneous Industries 1381 1065 595 
sons for its selection by advertisers who want to Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Common Carriers, etc. 1074 660 650 
++. secure wide coverage Mines 899 672 566 
k Public Utilities 997 732 662 
--- explore new markets Contractors & Engineers 301 245 179 
ee. save expense Mill Supplies 76 72 62 
: , Government & Libraries 47 47 1 
... reach buying influences Advertisers & Agencies 1632 
... secure definite sales leads. GRAND TOTAL 65013 41524 24881 
New EQuiPpMENT DIGEST = xwvoxx cn: — rumaveuonna 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





16 East 43rd Street 


CHICAGO (11): 
520N. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES (4): 
130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 


225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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Regional Changes 


In the New England region, the 1947 
ranking of the states in value of manu- 
facture was unchanged from 1939. 
Massachusetts led, followed by Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hamp 
shire and Vermont 

Vermont led the region in percen- 
tage of increase in value added by 
manufacture, 200% 

Textile mill products, with $1.2 bil- 
lion added, and 260,000 production 
workers, continued to lead all other in- 
dustry groups. This was also the most 
important industry group in the indi- 
vidual New England states except Con- 
necticut and Vermont, where the ma- 
chinery industries ranked first. 

Of the larger industry groups in the 
New England region, electrical machin- 
ery showed the greatest percentage 
increase since 1939. Value added in- 
creased 260% and production worker 
employment by 120%. These increases 
were, however, substantially below 
those shown by these industries for the 
United States as a whole (315 and 
160%, respectively). 

In the Middle Atlantic States, New 
York led in percent of increase as meas- 
ured by value added by manufacture, 
with 190%. 

As in 1939, the largest industry 
group in this region was apparel and 
related products with $2.7 billion value 
added and 533,000 production workers 
This was also the most important in- 
dustry group in New York. Primary 
metals was the most important in Penn- 
sylvania, and chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts in New Jersey. 

In the East North Central States, 
Wisconsin led in percent of increase in 
value added by manufacture, with 230. 
Indiana was second with 210% gain, 
and Illinois, Ohio and Michigan fol 
lowed in order. 

Of the larger industry groups in this 
region, electrical machinery showed the 
greatest percentage increase since 1939 
For these industries, value added in 
creased 315% and production worker 
employment by 170%. In terms of 
value added, electrical machinery 
showed the greatest percentage in 
creases in all states except Illinois, 
where the gain in transportation equip 
ment was largest 

In the West North Central States, 
the ranking in value added by manu 
facture followed the 1939 pattern: 
Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and South and North Da 
kota. Kansas led the region in pet 
cent increase, 295. Nebraska was sec 
ond, with 280°. 

The largest industry group in each 
of these states was food and kindred 
products, with $1.2 billion added and 
162,000 production workers. 

Of the larger industry groups in the 
West North Central States, electrical 
machinery showed the greatest percen- 
tage gain. For these industries, value 
added increased by 450% and produc- 
tion worker employment by 245%. In 
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Counties with 20,000 or More Employes in Manufacturing (Contd.) 
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Peaduntion and 
All employees ae eal B's 
ll Number related workers Value 
i w ve at 
. : | : 
Principal counties | of a are usher added by | 
oer valaries Number , 
ant nenee. 
‘ 2stab- mance anid Voomaitiel Wises nanu | 
i] lishments 7 sp ge eR “owl? | facture 
for the| wares, for the total 3/ 
year) total year) 
} (th ( ; the 4 $7 
(units thous mil- (thou- (mil- (mil~ 
1vS ee” : 
sands) lions) sands) lions) lions) 
t 
} 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISIot 
eee 7 ee a) 
U eeeeweeeeeee eee amy 77 1,195.9 #35553.0 3 eV 2, . 2, . 
LlePeccocece . 1 27.0 84.0 %. 141.4 
35163 260.0 637.8 25 «3 | 1,488.3 
679 55.1 154.46 195 2 
2A +2429 LI. . 
543 124.4 367." eg >| 
- 1,5 126.6 357. 255. bls ole 
Lorainverseesesereese) 161 .0 87.8 sof 69.4; 131.f 
Mi edibaneseucses 627 4 221. .? 167.5] 3%.5 
MB veccesocececs | 258 8 144.1 42. 122.3 | 231. 
; * samen | coc a 202.9 ra 7 - a | —— 
J seer eee 4 4 f “~~ . ‘ . + . ' 
. > > i : a 
tarKecccccccce sced 385 1 15 47 126.9] 30.1 | 
NUUMTMIEcccccccecscccecs | L82 4.0 264,03 756 1s ol | 160.3 
SUES nc ccsastece 176 40. 121.4 34,8 99.3) 213.7 | 
ae oe 5,407 548. 1,586.0 L5 4 1,238.0 | 9796 
ALlLeMessecccsecss mT 26 3B .S 113.5 30.1 2 | 22h. 
seeesereers , 233 83.7 310.6 77.6] 250.3] 577 
} a” 5 ae _ 
pseetheneseeed , li, 25.9 73.0 22.5] 55 oh | 123 
eccccece — SLA 92.3 279.8 T2 © LS6. 
be SSPRevcecccccced 25 kel Us, 37. 17.51 a 
anderburghs.esseseees 19. 28. 31.3 3.3 | 2 | 541 
8 | ois $6 0be6060008 15,92] 1,183.0] 3,586.0} ° 2, ° »674 0 
~ va eahachetataieda dete 11,22 77407 2,4 deV Oe) 0%! 1,732. 4,544. 
BOMBcacdcecececccocccal 301 90d 78. 21.0) 55.9| 136.8 
Lakt®scocvccceeccecccss } 187 | 21.3 62.0 16.8 ble | 149. 
UadiSOnsseeesereesesed 179] Bled % 42 0] = 731 199.6 
Rock ANd es eevevesere! 169 | 2.0 83.3 2.7) oh 09 | 127.9 
st. 0 21,7 | 21, .8 7 3 20.3) 53.4] 122.5 
Tazewell oevcccseseevesl 59 25.0 3 20.3] 55.6 122.6 
PEGs cocceccececad 375 | 35.0 lll. 28. | 85.4, 188.5 
4 ahd oan 5.889 973 5 090.0 359.0 22 0 a7 0 || 
PACNLEAM ec eeseeserseeeees , ae eV WV eV -<e | ae ed ev 518 . | 
GENOSECs ccecserccccces 215 5542 4 47.9] L/ 4 / 
Inch 2 25.9 i, / | LL / WA 
InphaMeccecccsesessces 181 2549 4/ 2.4} Lj L/ ‘| 
Kalamazodceccevcscscces 250 20.8 65. 17.0} L8 3 150.1 || 
Kentecccvccececccccces 694, L902 147.3 42.0] 115.0 255.3 
MushkesOMecccccccccccose 189 30.2 97.1 5S. 78 3 142.6 
Oakland.cccccssssess oan 568 Ld, 06 4/ 36.8 / 4/ | 
TORING sc coccoscececece 197 21.8 65.3 18.7 53 4 113.9 | 
VashtenaWeesecssess cou 164, 23.1 80.4, 18.6 59.5 120.3 
MPM e 6oescedoccaseses 3,861 L964] 1,64747 417.2] 1,300.7] 2,543.7 
WEMOGNSIMevconeccseceses 6,960 417.0} 1,162.0 43.0 103.0 2,262.0 | 
Milwauke@sccccsccses o« 1,962 177.2 5351 141.2 396.8 73. 
BOING cceccoccecece 263 22.5 71.7 17.8 1.5 124.5 
‘EST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISIQY 
finne sOtMeccccccccessees 1,567 180.0 501.C Li5. 359.0 1,024.C 
AAMNOPAN cccccccccecece 9410 66.5 185.6 52.2 13 .C 386. 
FAMSOCY ccccccccccsccecs 64,1 42k 130. 33. “5.6 21.4 
Missouricccccccccccccces 5,724 32.0 827 .0 70.0 608. 1,623. 
n aegis 1,058 50.0 136. 38.7 nel 20.1 
Vocccccce 2,329 172.8 162 ol, 14) 335.7 7.5 
NOOFABI cccccccccesccess 1,343 47.0 120.0 37 0 87.0 260.C 
BOUSL EBs cocccccoececces LLB 2549 72.0 3 51.4 159.9 
RONSOS cccceccecceccceses 1,946 75.0 205.0 59 of 151.0 461.0 
WANdOttesscccesessecs 184 21.1 61.7 16.7 6 of 136.1] 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: DIVISION 
~.9% 2° 6 A - co 129 7+ 
DeRAMEPOsccccccccecececd L482 3420 92.0 29.0 0.0 182.C 
ew Gastheessccccecses 249 24e1 70.5 19. 52.6 120.8 
| 
Maryland .coccccsceccces « 2,825 229.0 615.0 189.0 461.0 1,140.0 
Baltimore County ...... 96 29 ol, 88.1 23.9 67.4 133 .4 
Baltimore City......e. 1,635 139.1 391.0 113.46 B92 759.5 
Pirwinissccccccccecccse 3 ,64,3 216.0 483.0 191. 384.0] 1,052.0 
lichmond City....cece 336 28.0 66.0 2h, 01 50.1 204, .8 
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1 Remind 
T -Reminder- 
| | Product Advertising to 60,000 Specifiers and 
j 
| | Buyers in the Larger Plants in All Industries ! 
-_ “aa ry . ‘ 
| ... Timed to Sell When and Where This Se- 
| lected Group Look for Their Current Product 
| ; ' 
| Needs... 
| Costs only $110 to $120 a month in 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS a egernene sr = 
covers an Industry Wide Market NEUE toc Endina ond taalan. commme ania dae aa 
| mas’ Kegister t merican Manufacturers affords continuous 
\ er g 1 j juction men in the large first | knowledge ; this broad hele rial market and oe 
st tive plants in all industries receive INDUSTRIAL EOUIP LE N te rovide tor changes-——suc as this year’s increase 
6 MENT NEWS These ré ers are selecte | ' r their k1 pws terest ! irculation when the ‘ he most elpful to advertisers 
; , ad lant c stir g ind prod cti n problet 
Advertising 
- INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS offers opportunities to pr 
/ te sales of industrial products to operating men in known 
= "Ss nd improve irkets i to €X re for new markets which result almost daily 
3 | li ions ¢ i today’s « neing and shifting conditions. Because INDUS 
| ers y wee kl \l EQL IPMI Nl NI WS is strictly i pr duct it formatiot 
¥ vite 1 cor t rrent d ct nee is i w-< st star dard 1 9 peat one 
' N t f a 1] ] { tion) a all that a needed 
. bligatior for star rd, effective advertising representatio1 In addition to 
7 Edit ! ief (since I E N’s start in 33 s W. I Bi t : benefits of publication idvertising, [ E N’s use for 
- f nt erating exneri , > } sett , ers > . oe V : gi ily vo . ed SAL E'S "LEADS | incuisiee) as 
Vo} ’ , . 7 ae : oo F tangible evidence f advertising value. While first in its ow: 
Pa — hie ind still relatively a “‘youngster,” INDUSTRIAL EQUIP 
W Moss. ass te edit s ‘ 36. managing edit MIENT NEWS tstandingly leads the field of general industrial 
returned t N ter ti rticipation on t lication n the number of advertisers using it to “blanket” 
é ) Ri t ] tw is iny advertisers as any other 
[Circulation| Details? 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS serves more than 60,01 Ask for “The | E N PLAN”... our NEW 
"1 CCA A = eek fe C A Statement and a current issue. | 
Good for SELLING ... because... Used for BUYING 
7 
A 
FOUNDED 1933 . 
5 | INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 
0 | THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 46! EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
— - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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~—- MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


Is used exclusively or principally in 9 out 
of 10 of the largest and most important 
industrial plants in America. 


MacRae’s Blue Book is issued annually to the 18,000 


ame 7 largest industrial plants in America. No copy of a cur- 


tance. Advertisers are assured of readership among 
purchasing and specifying officials who have been se- 
lected because of their key positions — and 91.9 per 
as 0.00 cent of the recipients of MacRae’s Blue Book state that 
they use it as their buying reference “exclusively” or 


che “principally.” 


‘ae  MaeRAE’S BLUE BOOK coordinates busi- 
ness paper advertising with point-of-pur- 
" Chase information at the time of immediate 
purchase need. 


site In industry, orders originate with the management 
men who assemble purchasing data — purchasing agents 


AES... 0+ 1.088 or their superior officers. The product advertising mes- 


directly coordinated with MacRae’s Blue Book when, at 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
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Management men constitute 





50% and purchasing agents 
constitute 50% of the users of 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 


Purchasing agents comprise 
50.7% of the users of this familiar 
buying guide. The remainder con- 
sists of those whose administrative 
functions also include that of pur- 
chasing and specifying: managers, 
superintendents, presidents, vice- 
presidents, treasurers and _ secre- 
taries, owners, partners, etc. 

Of the users, 77.7% state that 
they and others in their department 
refer to MacRae’s Blue Book ‘“‘fre- 
quently.” Based upon their needs, 
this may mean several times a day, 
a week, or an hour. 


=) 


Hundreds of comparative records 
prove that, in quality of purchase in- 
quiries — from the most important 
purchasing points in American indus- 
try — MacRae’s Blue Book is undupli- 
eated. Purchasing and specifying 


MacRae’s Blue Book is used constantly through- 
out the year. When each new annual edition is 
published, some used copies are returned to the 
publisher for re-issue to less important purchasing 
points. The great majority of copies are passed 
along by the users themselves to subsidiary pur- 
chasing or specifying offices in their own or neigh- 
boring plants. Nearly every old copy of MacRae’s 


18 East Huron Street 


Chicago—P. S. Dittman, L. D. Hayes, H. W. Robson, 18 E. 
Huron S8t., Superior 27-7806... 2.00 cece covese seeve cose 


New York—F. J. Canavan and Ralph Murray, 147 Fourth Ave., 
Algonquin 4-9015. 


Cincinnati—M. G. Ulfers, 6613 Plainfield Pike, Tweed 1822. 


Philadelphia—James G. Leestma, 1420 8S. Penn Square, Ritten- 
house 4473. 
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Advertising in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is effective around 


the calendar 


officials show a decided preference for 
this time-tried source of reliable pur- 
chasing information. This preference 
for MacRae’s Blue Book is reflected in 
the productiveness of the responses 
advertisers receive. 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK produces more 


productive inquiries 


Blue Book remains in use until it begins literally 
to fall apart. 

It is conservatively estimated that fully 75,000 
copies of MacRae’s Blue Book are in use at any 
one time. 

For 56 years, MacRae’s Blue Book has proved 
to industrial advertisers the value of its pages for 
the presentation of their messages. 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


General Manager—Walter L. Goepel 


Representatives 


Tulsa—J. F. Carter, Jr., 801 Wright Bidg., Tulsa 2-2058. 
Pittsburgh—J. T. Ford, P. 0. Box 1363. 

Westwood, Mass.—C. J. Rideout, 1020 High St., DE 383-2798. 
Detroit 2—B. B. Wellman, 6432 Cass Ave., Madison 5300. 
St. Louils—B. A Dugan, 950 Belt Ave, Rosedale 0753. 


Los Angeles 14—Robert H. Deibler & Associates, 2506 W. 
Eighth St., Tucker 1579. 
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terms of value added, electrical machin- 
ery showed the greatest percentage in- 
crease in Minnesota and Iowa; trans- 
portation equipment in Kansas and 
Nebraska; machinery, except electrical, 
in Missouri; lumber and products, ex- 


cept furniture, in South Dakota; and 
food and kindred products in North 
Dakota. 

In the South Atlantic States, North 


Carolina ranked first in terms of value 
added by manufacture, followed by Vir- 


ginia, Georgia, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Florida, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia. In 1939, West 


Virginia preceded South Carolina. 

The largest industry group in these 
states was textile mill products, with 
$2 billion value added and 461,000 pro- 
duction workers. This was also the 
most important industry group in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
Chemicals and allied products was the 
most important in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Delaware, food and kindred 
products in Maryland and Florida and 
printing and publishing in the District 
of Columbia. 

In the East South Central States, 
Tennessee ranked first in value added 
by manufacture, followed by Alabama, 


Kentucky and Mississippi, the same 
order as in 1939. Mississippi led the 
region in percent of increase in value 


added by manufacture, 315. Kentucky 
was second with 300% and Alabama 
third, with 255+ 

The largest industry group in the 
East South Central States was food 


and kindred products, with $510 million 
added by manufacture and 51,000 pro- 
duction workers. This was the 
most important industry group in Ken 
tucky. Textile mill products was the 
most important in Alabama, 
and allied products in 
lumber and products, except 
in Mississippi 


also 


chemicals 
and 
furniture, 


Tennessee 


Machinery, except electrical, showed 
the largest percentage increase, 450% 
in value added and 255% in production 
worker employment. This group also 
showed the percentage gain 
in Alabama, food and kindred products 
in Kentucky, leather and leather prod- 
ucts in Tennessee and paper and allied 
products in Mississippi. 


The West South Central States 
ranked in the following order in value 
added by manufacture both in 1947 and 
1939; Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas 
of increase, 
with 280°%. 


greatest 


Arkansas led in percentage 


300. Texas was second, 


The largest industry groups in these 
states were food and kindred products 
and petroleum and coal products, with 
about $600 million value added by each 
and 84,000 and 46,000 production work- 
Food also the 
most important industry group in Loui- 
siana and Oklahoma. Petroleum and 
coal products was the largest group in 
Texas. Lumber and products, except 
furniture, was the important in 
Arkansas. 
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Counties with 20,000 or More Employes in Manufacturing 





(Contd.) 


















































191.7 
ALL ensloyces Production and 
her eae’ related workers Value 
Bet nad pn eount4 ft added b 
Frineipal counties ‘itatien Number | Salaries tu ber memo v 
nn , 4 \averace wares, 
lisinents yong Rall cnt aenek facture 
year total year) 
| (units) | (thous | (mil- (thou- | (mil- (mil- 
meneas sands ) lions) sands ) lions) lions) - 
SCUT4 ATL/TIS DIVISIONS 
Continued 
lest Virginiassssossees 1,602 127.C} $338.0 109.0] $268.0} $664.0 
KSMAWNA sc eweeceeeeees 143 23.1 TMhe5 16.8 50.3 178 .2 
horti. carolina 5,320 381.0 758.0 350.0 642.0] 1,646.0 
CAPDOSTUS coeeeceerees 71 22.5 L/ 21.9 
WSC eeeeeeeereceee 186 27.3 "4 23.5 
aston. seererees 179 2.9 58.1 27.6 52.9 120.6 
pL ford. ccoccccccece 409 28.8 59.5 26.1 48.8 126.3 
South Carclina...ccose . 2,138 189.0 379.0 176.0 332.0 795.0 
TTeCNViLLE.. ce ceeeees 189 26.3 58. 23.9 49.8 128.0 
Spartanburg..cccceses 124 2h03 50.4 22.8 bi 9 113.2 
SOOFRIB. ccccccccccccces 4,752 249.0 482.0 225.0 398.0} 1,011.0 
Pultonececccccesseces 713 42.6 99.8 34.8 71.0 215.0 
“EAST SOUT! CENTRAL DIVISION 
Kentucky. .cccscoccesecs 2, 2hb 130.0 308 .0 111.0 238.0 745.0 
Jefferson..++. ecocece 6L0 65.9 177.3 54.6 132.9 420.4 
TOMnesS@@.ssseseeercers 3,345 221.0 472.0 192.0 370.0 956.0 
DavidSoOnesesseesevese 369 29.8 68.7 24.9 50.1 133.2 
Hamilton. .sceceseeees 331 33.2 73.1 28 .6 57.6 126.5 
SHOLDY«sereeeeeceees . L88 35.2 85.2 28.8 62.5 198.6 
ALADAMA..ccccseccecsers 3,334 206.0 445.0 186.0 372.0 877.0 
Jefferson...++++++s ; 530 53.3] 137.8 bbe? | 106.6] 275.3 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
Louisiana...+++++ eveses 2,387 132.0 309.0 111.0 229.0 692.0 
Oplean®.ccccccccccces 641 35.0 81.5 2.8 59.3 161.8 
TERAS c ccccccccecccceces 7,124 297.0 753.0 242.0 557.0] 1,716.0 
Dallas.cccesecs ° ee 1,053 38.6 96.2 30.3 65.9 237.5 
Harris...ccceess eeeeee 916 58.6 182.3 46.0 131.6 385.6 
Jefferson... .cccesees ° 150 23.7 77.9 18.9 60.5 177.5 
Tarrant.....++. oeseee 425 32.0 83.0 2% wk 61.8 145.2 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION 
We cidetncianel 1,603 54.0 145.0 dy 20 110.0 290.0 
DONVOTr...seseseccees 772 31.1 63.8 a3 59.4 165.9 
PACIFIC DIVISICN 
Washington.....sseesess 3,407 144.0 436.0 123.0 353.0 872.0 
King..... ecedeccocees 1,220 54.8 171.0 4.6 129.8 265.0 
Oregon. ..esseeeees sees 3,075 105.0 317.0 92.0 265.0 673.0 
Multnomah...... cece 977 39.2 117.0 31.6 88.5 225.9 
Califormia....sccsesees 17,645 663.0} 2,072.9 530.0] 1,527.0] 3,996.0 | 
Alameda...cccescecees ,185 66.2 20.9 54.0 161.3 4,08 «5 
Contra Costa....... ee 167 2403 79.5 2.1 62.4 155.1 
Los Angeles....+sss+s 9,459 352.1} 1,102. 276.6 780.7} 2,024.4 
San Diego..... cccccce 420 20.8 62.0 15.3 395 101.6 | 
San Francisco.....+-- 1,%8 61.5 201.4 47.8 143.5 410.1 | 
Wit i LN i di ings fig s fe individual compat 
It pa tu ounties are fined to include those countie reporting 20,000 
manufacturing employe 1947 
Th I"nited States total and individual! state figures for 1939 have been revised i 
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7 Are the men who specify and purchase 
. | PHYSICAL FACILITIES tn wnéustry | 


’ your prospects and customers? 








ee 


20 Somewhere in every industrial plant there’s a man re- 7. Materials handling. 

02 sponsible for its physical facilities—and for keeping 8. Construction, repair and maintenance of structures 
them fitted to the needs of production and management. and equipment, installation of machinery; buildings 

o7 He may be called plant engineer, maintenance super- and grounds maintenance. 

4 ntendent, master mechanic, chief engineer or any of a 9. Paint and protective coatings. 

6 lozen other titles. But he has the plant engineering 10. Safety; fire, machine, process and personnel; sanita- 

3 function—the function of providing the many services tion and personnel service including wash and locker 

0 that keep the cogs of production meshed and moving nteemoes, toilets, parking lots, guard systems and vermin 

. control. 

0 . 11. Communication, alarm and public address systems. 

es Some of the Job Interests of a Plant Engineer 12. Lubrication, lubricants and industrial fuels. 

0 In many of the larger factories, the plant engineer 13. Instrumentation, measurements and process control. 

& heads a highly departmentalized organization. In 14. Planning, plant design, building layout, organiza- 
smaller plants, the plant engineer and two or three tion, cost and inventory control. 


helpers handle the work. Here are the 14 major job 


0 nterests of the plant engineer and his crew: How PLANT ENGINEERING Makes Your 



























ok ee ® . 

| Distribution and application of electric power. Advertising to Plant Engineers More Effective 

“> | - Illumination, natural and artificial. See your product listed in one or more of the plant 

5 »» Mechanical power transmission; belts, pulleys, chain jobs listed above? If you do you’ll want to use the fo- 

6 | drives, speed changers and bearings. aes cused advertising power of PLANT ENGINEERING, 

0 | 1. Air conditioning, heating, cooling, ventilation, dust the plant engineer’s own publication. 

. and fume control, refrigeration for space cooling and . : ; mm DAATATOD —_ 

3 | ——_— ee For its advertisers, PLANT ENGINEERING carves 
: out a new market because it brings together in one 
Distribution and utilization of steam, water, com- oncentrated group the plant engineering and mainte 
pressed air, other liquids and gases; piping, valves concentrated grou} e plant enginee £ ane ainte- 

.0 | and accessories. nance men you have been able to reach only as fringe 
} : “OC sPe P eawars agaTvi .2 

8 | Pumps, compressors, Diesel engines and package readers of seve ral magazines, = . 

0 | steam generators This specific, undiluted publishing operation also 

5 | —“\ enables you to step up the effectiveness of your adver- 

6 ' tising by describing your product or service in terms 

25 il J of its value to the plant engineer and his crew. 

ae ‘ ° 9 

“2 ,eoa8 At your convenience we'll be glad to tell you more 
_ ’ about PLANT ENGINEERING and the 28,000 plant 
| _.. s ' engineers it reaches in America’s best manufacturing 

s| 3 \\ \ plants, mines and service establishments. 

ad eel \ Meantime, send for a sample copy and latest Data 
\ ’ File Folder on the only pub! ion edited for and dis- 

\ nt 2 a : tributed exclusively to plant engineers. 
2 +5 
20 | a ¥ \ 
<4 
.0 | ea \ 
3 

0 quis 9" = ile 5: wid aie ideidennuiatiie oseenaeeaiall 

¢ ad ° ° \ . = . 

wen oy ho" s ne" a - 2 

0 enoen ee aot greta OY? re \ * PLANT ENGINEERING ° 

. , ane 9" > 

"5 mew Spooner ne ie ee * ‘Qe \* 53 W. Jackson Blvd . 

9 A ¥ we 7 nin aed? 2 hd . ° 

ol ’ “apnet 1 Oeticeaiest TT. Bes sees a 3, Chicago 4, Il. ° 

ol “eet? ore ovee® a sal a 5 e 

6 | vigrsett © oni cele “ . Please send me a copy of PLANT ENGINEER ° 

‘ i - coeit Brie . «be Sxoree Fo else get s’ r e ING and latest Data File Folder . 

ol _ yield et pr Pe eee “er rt) <a. FA 

el : te sees comers ae? wy annie “ ‘ Please have your representative explalr how s 

PLANT ENGINEERING can help sell my 
oduct 
. . 
lant ngineering a 
Company 
Published by Technical Publishing Company 
. Address 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Our Product . 
. 

New York + Philadelphia + Cleveland + Los Angeles + San Francisco + Seattle . an 

— eeeeeveeeeeee © eevee eeeeeeeeeeneeeeee 
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Census of Manufacturers Statistics for Standard Metropolitan Areas 


















































1947 1939 1/ 
all — Production and Number of 
—— related workers production | v1. 
a and 
Standard metropolitan areas Number of Value Number of | related added by 
with 40,000 or more manufac- Population | estab ; . added by , k manu- 
curiae enalawese in 1967 1940 lishments | umber |Salaries | Nunber manu- estab- workers "acture 
~~ = (average and (average | Wages, lrscture lishments | (average 2/ 
for the | wages, for the | total 2/ for the = 
year) total year) ie year) 
(thou- (mil- (thou- (mil- (mil- (thou- (mil- 
(units) sands) lions) sands) lions) lions) (units) sards) lions) 
UNITED STATES... .-see++s see 131,669,275 240,601 14, 292 £39,681 11,918 £30,2 £74,564 173 ,602 7,808 £24,487 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ 
APOMoccccccccerscocccccecee ocee 339,405 482 94.0 284.3 758.5 184.1 40.3 341 40.2 166.6 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy. cesses. 465, 643 599 70.8 202.6 55.0 146.1 322.1 $79 36.4 126.7 
All entown-BethlehemZaston...++« 396,673 897 68.5} 222.1 76.2 177.4 360.1 694 60.8 161.2 
ACLLANUB.. coccccscccccosececs eves 518,100 872 49.0 112.0 40.5 80.9 235.1 647 28.2 62.8 
Baltimore. .ccesccssccesess eeeecee 1,083, 500) 1,761 169.8 4682.5 138 .6 399.1 699.5 2,054 106.4 344.2 
Birmingham. ...ccescccssccceeees e 459 , 950 530 $3.3 137.8 44.7 106.6 275.5 383 28.9 105.8 
itinsceeasasenénesee ea 2,177,624 5,407 271.4] 752.7 215.3 30.9 | 1,391.2 4,679 155.3 $11.7 
Bridgeport. .ssccscccccccccecece ° 212, 569 584 69.8 202.8 55.8 151.3 339,9 440 24.4 104.8 
i nad cuesiiad i panbeneiod ae 956 ,487 1,693 183.9} 557.3 149.8 425.3 | 1,023.2 1,470 1.3 394.3 
PANCLON. cssees YTTITITT TTT T 254,887 385 58.1 158.6 47.2 126.9 260.1 32 28.9 107.9 
icago. 4,825,527] 12,278 923.2] 2,994.8 753,1 | 2,173.5 | 5,524.9 9,921 4.6 | 1,920.1 
ee aap a Ree Se 187 , 044 1,699 135.8] 363.0 106.4 274.7 789.4 1,643 72.7 269.4 
Clevelamdecccccccccccccccccssecs 1,267 , 270 3,259 266.7 806 .9 218.9 645.5 | 1,546.1 2,627 129.9 506.9 
Lumbu® (On1O).ccccccccsseseces 388,712 679 55.4 134.6 42.9 195.3 66.2 521 25.6 90.9 
DAYtOM. .cccccccsccesreeseccoces ° 331,343 38 95.4 308.3 79.4 240.2 496.4 490 40.5 165.3 
Detroit...... eae ~_ 2,577,329 4,755 555.7] 1,646.1 406.6 | 1,454.7 | 2,910.0 2,834 315.8] 1,086.6 
BrE@ccccccces ‘ ssee 180 , 889} 368 40.3 134.7 38.1 03.6 224.9 309 19.3 72.2 
Pall River-New Bedford......... ° 269,572 S88 62.6 | 57.4 ary, 244.5 475 48.2 72.9 
Plinteccccccccccesecsssseseseses 227,944 215 $5.2 47.9 139 33.1 
prand Rapids...... coecceccecces e | 24,358 694 49.2 147.5 42.0 115.0 2585S. 491 24.0 72. 
PamtRarGs ccccccccccoccccececes ee | 295,613 584 63.8 189.2 52.0 142.7 300.4 424 31.7 64.5 
Mi cin wscebecinentantesuesine 528,961 916 58.6 182.3 46.0 131.6 385.6 65S 22.8 107.1 
Indianapolisscccccccssereecess oe | 460, 926 ga4 92.3 279.8 72.9 199.0 486.2 618 38.8 139.2 
Kansas City...esseeees ecccccese oi 685 ,645 1,342 78.7 219.0 61.8 156.5 470.3 1,062 38.5 148.6 
Low ANgeleB.+..2++.eeeeeeeeeeeee | 2,916,408 9,756 356.2] 1,118.7 261.3 792.6 | 2,055.5 5, 727 128.5 520.8 
Loudeville...sccccccsececeseces e 451,473 744 73.9 197.0 61.0 146.8 490.0 641 35.0 128.5 
Milwauke@@sccccccccccccececssese e | 766,885 1,962 177.2 $35.1 141.2 396.8 973.9 1,657 60.5 289.7 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..ssssseces ° 940,957 2,117 118.8 346.4 94.0 236.9 714.2 1, 766 49.4 204.7 
How BriteineBristelecssssccccce | 126 , 709 300 45.7| 132.5 38.5 105.8 205-1 167 23.6 65.9 
New Haven..... secces cove | 240,750 577 41.5 115.4 34.4 86.1 188.5 482 24.6 70.0 
New Orleans.....scecssceees eee | 552,244 721 45.1 104.1 37.7 77.3 221.1 688 25.5 60.7 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey | 11,¢60,839|  46,287/ 1,602.4] 4,939.1 | 1,266.6] 3,489.6 | 9,319.7 34,102 875.0 | 3,152.7 
PEOFLB. cccccccessccesessecceses e 211,756 277 42.5 123.7 34.5 94.4 280.7 203 19.0 85.4 
Philadel phi@....csccescessseees ; 3,199,637 7,395 $32.0] 1,531.2 437.2 | 1,140.6 | 2,603.6 6,082 321.8 | 1,040.6 
PAittsburghi.cssssceeeeceees eeeee | 2,062,5 2,225 338.2] 1,025.4 284.1 808.2 1,711.5 2,110 192.0 643.2 
Portland (Qregon)++++++++++s0e: | 501,275) 1,297 $1.7] 153.8 42.6 119.9 315.0 1,033 26.2 83.0 
SUSIE. « see eweeeeeeeeere | een — ow as — oye as 4 aw 9-8 
ReePimes coccccecececccccccecces e | 241,86 616 53. 136. 6. lll. 231.5 0. e 
Rochester.s....sseesccees cocccccce 438,250 910 104.8 307.8 80.6 218.8 510.2 803 61.3 208.7 
Bhs MeebGicccceccsscscdvesnces os | 1,432,068 2,958 244.2} 663.9 200.0 490.2 | 1,292.3 2,549 126.4 461.8 
San Prancisco-Oakland......... - | 1,461,604 3,068 163.4] 526.1 131.2 395.0 | 1,048.5 3,483 77.2 365.9 
Seattlesccccceees Copecescoccoccs 504 , 980 1,220 SA.8 171.0 44.6 129.8 265.0 1,216 24.5 85.8 
thi indadeeaiioncs acel 161,823 "259 44.1] 144.4 37.2 17.5 | 234.9 "202 29.6 71.6 
Springfield-Holyoke......+. eevee | 364,680 831 61.5] 233.6 67.3 177.6 371.9 685 38.7 115.1 
SyTACuse.s..eeseees Sauuiuianiad + | 295,108 sl 4.6] 158.1 43.3 116.7 275.3 405 25.6 65.0 
Toledossescceees eoecccesece eevee 344,555 627 69.6 221.6 56.7 167.5 390.5 499 30.7 111.5 
TRONtON.«ssecee evece ° seve | 197,316 401 40.4 113.3 34.1 68.4 208.5 326 25.3 72.2 
UCL CO-Romes sc ccccscccseceseeses e | 263,165 428 50.0 138.2 45.4 12.1 226.4 401 32.4 80.1 
WACOPOUryeccccccccececeverees co | 138,779 295 45.4 125.7 56.4 96.6 206.3 189 28.3 61.5 
Wheeling-Steubenville......s++- “. 564,132 345 51.8 147.1 46.4 125.5 259.6 304 41.2 100.9 
NE. . ccinecéaccsusebunent et 252,752 702 53.3} 155.6 43.5 114.5 241.9 632 32.) 100.1 
YoPR. cocccccccccces eccccecccece ° 178,022 5e6 41.9 100.7 35.6 76.5 189.4 457 27.5 66.8 
YOUNGSTOWN. ceseeeccccceceeeees oe 473,605 550 108 .6 330.7 94.2 275.6 567.1 433 63.1 200.5 
d@/ Withheld to avoad disclosing figures for individual companies. 


1/ Revised 1959 figures are shown for the Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Wheeling-Steubenville Wetropolitan Areas; for all other 
areas, unrevised 1959 figures are shown. For the New England areas, the 1939 figures include previously unpuolished sta*istics for 
places of less than 10,000 population in 1940. The unrevised 1939 figures have not yet been adjusted in accordance with the present 

system of Standard Industrial Classification to exclude retail bakeries, machine shop repairs, and some other types of establishments. 

They are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the 1947 figures or the revised 1959 figures shown for the United States. 

2/ Value added by manufacture is derived by subtracting cost of materials and s.pplies from value of shipments. Cost of materials and 

t 


andard metropolitan areas because of the substantial amount of duplication which 


s 
arises in the combination of individual industries representing successive stages in the production of finished manufactures. 


‘ 


supplies and value of shipments are not shown for s 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 











REGISTER 


3 Volumes and Index—7,400 pages 
SUBSCRIPTION $15.00—RENEWAL $12.50 


Thomas’ Register is designed primarily for most effi- 
cient direction in all Purchasing Activities—It combines 
the values of both Directory and Collective Catalog— 
Most complete and informative National Sources of 
Supply listings, for any field, and more than 36,000 
product descriptive advertisements. 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY 


Probably 
100,000* 


Executives 
Purchasing Depts. 


Laboratories 

Engineering Depts. 
Production Mgrs. Research Depts. 
Sales Mgrs. Superintendents 


And by all other "KEY" individuals concerned with 
operation, investigation, specifying and buying. 


CIRCULATION — Quantity and Quality — 


The only Paid Circulation Guide in its field 
—Latest A.B.C. Audit, Dec. 1948, for 1948 
edition, 19,792 — 19,017 paid. 


*Surveys show at least 18,000 previous editions of Thomas’ Register 
in use two or more years, making a total circulation of over 35,000 
copies. Also, an average of more than three individuals use each 
copy—hence, more than 100,000 individual users. 60% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the U.S. A.use Thomas’ Register. 


There are relatively few of the major Manufacturing, 
Merchandising, Construction, Utility and Public Service 
Organizations, Institutions and other large Buying Powers 
that have not adopted it as their guide in purchasing ... 
In its 35,000* subscription clientele more than 3,000 
copies reach U.S. organizations in the over $10,000,000 
class . . . More than 5,000 over $1,000,000. 


The only guide in its field having a Government con- 
tract (TS12076). More than 2,500 copies of recent edi- 
tions ordered, for Government Procurement and other 
Offices. 


Also on file for Public Reference in many Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other such organiza- 
tions, and in Business Service Depts. of Public Libraries. 


Throughout the world the U. S. Dept. of State for many 
years has forwarded it to American Consulates through- 
out the world.—Reports from Consulates indicate more 
than 100,000 references annually .. . 


Thousands of Important Importing Factors in 76 Coun- 
tries throughout the world purchase T. R. for their exclu- 
sive use. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


(AUG. 1948) 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
BOSTON DETROIT 
PH LADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
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THOMAS’ 





T. R. Advertising Patronage 


This patronage alone means that T. R. outstandingly 
meets the real evaluation tests and objectives. 

Its unpara.leled number, over 8,500, includes most all the 
important advertisers in the industrial field of the U.S.— 
the result solely of advertiser experience, cumulative 
over the years, in year around production of buying 
inquiries, direct from the Buyer to the Advertiser —the 
kind of inquiries wanted and valued:— 


Wherein T. R. Stands Alone in Its Field 


7,900 pages—9 x 14 in.—Any less would be propor- 
tionately less completely informative . . . Next largest 
Guide in its field would require 4,000 additional pages. 


T. R. includes complete comprehensive classifications 
covering more than 70,000 products and kinds of products 
—not nearly equalled by all other Guides combined. 

Most complete up to date lists of U. S. A. manufac- 
turers in each classification — including the 90°% non- 
advertisers, as well as the 10% advertisers. 

Data and detailed Product Description in connection 
with listings of makers, and more than 34,000 Product 
Descriptive Advertisements—More such information 
than in all trade papers and other Guides combined. 

A size or Capacity Rating for Each Name based largely 
upon estimate of Capital Investment—an exclusive 
feature. Often wanted in making the selection desired. 











ADVERTISING RATES Effective 40th (1950) Edition 
2 PAGE INSERTS furnished by advertiser, 9-3/16" wide x 1434" 
70 Ib. (25 x 38)—unvarnished, untrimmed—$1,200. 


Rate Schedule for A B 
Space Space Advertising Initial Add'l 
No. Size Space Space 
ae (7'/5") x 12 a $540 
2 es ty ed ES errr eer 435 
3 Le yg 8, eee er 325 
iene’ La le eee TOE ccekcce 220 
5 3 (7/o") x 2'/> 180. . 110 
6 2 cols (5"*) x 12!/5 475.. . 400 
7 » 5") a geaeerer ee 320 
8 2 5") x 7I/, ee | Tee 
9 et (5") x 5 ~~ ay 
10 2 5") x 2!/; _ Sa 
i >") x § * Se 
12 | 2'/o") x 2o"... ee 
13 , One-inch cards, Zio" 2 bw cccceses (first) *70 
14 ..One-inch cards (second and third)......each *25 
15. One-inch cards (in excess of 3).. ... each 18 
*When used with spaces | to 12 incluSive..........esseceeeeeenes 18 
EXPLANATION OF “A” AND “'B’ RATES 
"A" is the rate for any one space slone—Where two or more spaces 


are ordered, first numerically listed unit takes the ‘A’ rate—all addi- 
tional spaces, the ‘B’ rate. Applicable only to spaces | to 12 
inclusive. 


One Copy of the Complete Register at $7.50 included in each tota! 
contract at above rates.—lif not wanted, deduct $7.50 from total 
contract.—ADDITIONAL COPIES $10.00 ea. 











THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 46l 








EIGHTH AVE., NEWYORK | 
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(Figures in millions of dollars) 































































Inventories at beginning of year Inventories at end of year 
4 
major intustey greup Materials, Materials, 
Total Finished supplies, Total Finished | supplies, 
— products | and work ota products and work 
No. Title in process in process 





ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL....++0+| $22,43204 | $6,159.7] #16,272.7 | $26,129.1'] 87,808.6 | $18,320.5 


20 | Food and kindred products....sess| 3,489.2] 1,522.1 1,967.0 4,078.8 | 1,943.1 2,135.6 
21 | Tobacco manufactures...ceccccsees 1,033.8 391.6 642.2 1,117.7 465.8 651.9 
22 | Textilemill products...sscccssees 1,609.6 339.8 1,269.9 1,788.2 385.5 1,402.7 
23 | Apparel and related products..... 1,087.3 365.5 721.8 1,25764 L491 808.3 
24, | Lumber and products (exc. 

SaralBure) ccccececcceccecececece 497.6 200.0 297.6 653.6 27543 378.4 
25 | Furniture and fixtures..ccccccces 342.3 61.1 221.2 401.3 83.1 318.3 
26 | Paper and allded products.......-. 536.9 91.6 445.3 714.2 125.3 588.9 


27 | Printing and publishing 
Industries. scccccccccccccccccces LV V iV V/ L/ / 


28 | Chemicals and allied products.... 1,743.4 505.5 1,237.8 2,062. 650.0 1,412.7 
29 | Petroleum and coal products...... 730.6 400.3 330.3 888.6 453.6 435.0 
30 | Rubber products..sccccccccesesece 373-1 98 4, 274.6 413.8 153.0 260.8 
31 | Leather and leather products..... 447.7 102.3 345 ob 508.3 120.3 388.0 
32 | Stone, clay, and glass products.. 391.1 137.9 253.2 494.7 184.5 310.1 
33 | Primary metal industries......... 1,719.9 368.5 1,351.4 1,968.5 441.3 1,527.2 
34 | Fabricated metal products.....es. 1,254.1 233.8 1,020.4 1,500.3 315.6 1,184.7 
35 | Machinery (exc. electrical)...... 2,833.9 677.8 2,156.1 3,354.2 890.3 2,464.0 
36 | Electrical machinery...cccccseess 1,342.4 188.4 1,154.0 1,489.5 291.3 1,198.2 
37 | Transportation equipment.......s- 2,048.8 242.2 1,806.6 2,377.5 297.0 2,080.5 
38 | Instruments and related products. 382.1 83.2 298.9 429.0 103.8 32543 
39 | Miscellaneous manufactures....... 568.6 149.7 419.0 630.9 180.9 450.0 


























NOTE: Totals are not always equal to the sum of the detail because of rounding. 


)/ Data not collected. 

















Among larger industry groups in this mary metal industries in New Mexico, WORMOM 6 on ice: 24 20 
region, transportation equipment and stone, clay and glass products in Massachusetts 5.02 4.48 
showed the greatest percentage gain, Arizona and Nevada. Rhode Island .. 1.02 38 
765. It also made the greatest per- In the Pacific Coast States, Califor- ‘ onnecticut .... 2.79 2.55 
centage increase in Louisiana, while nia, Washington and Oregon ranked in Middle Atlantic 27.67 27.92 
the primary metal industries gained that order as in 1939. Oregon led the a — Pe eas tr oe 
most in Texas; machinery, except elec- region in percentage of gain in value vec: wan ieak oan 9.95 
trical, in Oklahoma, and chemicals and added by manufacture, 330. Califernia me ON Ce , = Xe an 90 91 68 
allied products in Arkansas. had 255\% and Washington, 225%. “Ohio si 8 ie "8.36 "8 58 

In the Mountain States, Colorado lhe largest industry group in the Indiana rae 3.83 4.01 
ranked first and Utah second in value Pacific Coast region was food, with EY Sane, aca 8.28 8.97 
added by manufacture as in 1939. The 41.1 billion value added and 131,000 Michigan .... 6.81 6.98 
remaining states ranked as follows: production workers. This was also the Wisconsin ... 2.92 3.04 
Idaho, Montana. Arizona. New Mexico, ™ost important group in California, W.N.Central—... 5.49 5.54 
Wvoming and Nevada. In 1939 the While lumber and products led in Wash- Minnesota ..... 1.26 1.38 
sequence was as follows: Colorado, '™xton and Oregon. en ace, m,-. oan 
Utah. Montana, Arizona. Idaho, Wyo- l'ransportation equipment showed the oe ge tl — “—_ 
ming, Nevada, and New Mexico. greatest percentage gains, 445% for South Dakota os 07 07 

New Mexico led the region in percent value added ane SNR Ie production Nebraska ...... 33 35 
of increase in value added by manufac- workers. This industry also showed Kansas ........ 52 62 
ture, 545. Idaho was second with 270%. the Srescen percentage increases IN South Atlantic—.. 10.65 9.33 

The largest industry group in the mass one oregen, aren eden weet Delaware ..... 24 24 

‘ . igton the primary metal industries Marvland ‘aoe aS 1.60 1.53 
region was food and kindred products } 44 the creat gain in per cent. D. of Col. ..... 13 13 
with $245 million value added and 32,- Virginia ....... 1.51 1.41 
000 production workers. Food was first Percentage Breakdown West Virginia .. 9 89 
in Colorado, Utah and Idaho. Primary North Carolina 2.67 2.21 
metals was the most important industry The accompanying tables show the South Carolina. 1.32 1.07 
group in Colorado, Utah and Idaho; ‘tatus of states in manufacturing oper- Georgia ..... . 74 1.36 
petroleum and coal products in Wyo- ations in 1949. The following table, Florida ... 00 Ai 
ming; lumber and products, except fun showing the percentage of employes E. S. Central—-.. 4.44 3.87 
niture, in Montana and percentage of value added by Kentucky ...... 91 1.00 

Machinery, except electrical, showed manufacture, may be helpful in de- Tennessee ... 1.55 1.29 
the eres , mt. eiieiaead termining quotas: Alabama eeeeee 1.44 1.18 
1¢ greatest percentage increase among of Mississippi : , 54 40 

~~ , a < " 2} “oO. 7c 
oy 2 gpa gles peed % of Value added W.S. Central—.. 3.84 4.05 
: E res y *kansas 45 36 
Colorado and Utah; food and kindred Ney England a ae pean Caney * rt 
products in Idaho; lumber and prod- ER  ¢ebavine ss .70 .58 Oklahoma ...... 38 46 
ucts, in Montana and Wyoming; pri- New Hampshire. 52 Al- | 2.08 2.31 
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Gives You 85% More Manufacturing Plant Circulation 





ConoverMasr 


| PURCHASING 














MATERIALS 
WANDLING 
ane POwts 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 




















INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


C-M PD 


The number of plants covered in each 
industry is as follows: 













Than You Get in Any Other Directory 





CIRCULATION 
Spring Edition 12,500 -- Fall Edition 12,500 


Complete Annual Circulation 25,000 
No Duplication Between the Two Circulation Lists 


According to latest Government figures, there are about 25,000 manu- 
facturing plants in this country with 100 or more employes. These plants 
account for about three-fourths of the manufacturing employment and 
represent an equivalent proportion of the market for industrial equipment, 
machinery, and supplies. The circulation of the CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY is among these plants with substantial 
buying power. This Directory gives you almost twice as much circulation 
among manufacturing plants as you can obtain in any other directory. 
The circulation of CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY is 
carefully selected among the 40,000 names that comprise the combined 
circulation of MILL AND FACTORY and PURCHASING. Each indi- 
vidual name is carefully analyzed and selected to make up the master list of 
A 25,000 names that comprise the circulation list of CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY. 

MILL AND FACTORY has a unique, pre-tested circulation in that it has 
been built up by more than 1,200 salesmen of industrial machinery and 
equipment working out of 150 “circulation offices” all over the country. 
They maintain the circulation of MILL AND FACTORY among the key 
executives who, as they know from constant contact, do the buying and 
specifying. PURCHASING is read by the purchasing executives in in- 
dustry’s centralized purchasing departments. These two publications rep- 
resent the key identified buyers in manufacturing industries. These names 
are further classified by financial rating, type of industry and geographical 
location, so that the circulation lists for each edition of CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY may be of the same kind and quality. 
Within each edition, one-half of the list contains operating officials, the 
other half of purchasing executives—thus covering all important buying 
elements in industry. Furthermore, when we send out the new edition, we 
ask the recipient to hand over his old one to someone else in the plant 
rather than destroy it—an automatic intensification of circulation. 
Because CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully 
designed to be of maximum use to the individual buyer—because it is 
sent to every important plant in the country, it is also of maximum use 
for the directory advertising of industrial advertisers. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising contracts are made for one year 
(Any two consecutive editions) 


ee ee gS Serre at ee $110.00 
($55.00 per issue) 

i eo aie ats zie 5 aah Eee ataeaee ere Oy alee ied ae ae 146.00 
($73.00 per issue) 

Three inches .......... as aia ah ena & be cb Oe Oa oak a ea ae 182.00 
($91.00 per issue) 

en Rn Nadal Ls ony Sima OCR A ae ee ee le 26.00 


($13.00 per issue) 
Advertisers are entitled up to eight bold face listings per edition for the first inch, and 
two additional bold face listings for each inch contracted for over the initial inch. 
Additional bold face listings over contract allowance, $3.00 each per edition. 
Bold face listings without display advertising, $6.50 each per edition. 
If space contracted for is divided, a charge of $3.00 per division, each edition is made. 
Minimum depth R.O.P. advertisements: 
One column 1 inch; 2, 3 and 4 columns 234 inches. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS CLOSING DATES 


Column width, 244 inches. 
Column length, 11 inches. <- 
Full page size, 4 columns. Spring Edition, forms close September 1. 


Halftone screen, 110. 


Fall Edition, forms close March 1. 









Primary Metal Industries + 
Fabricated Metal Products <« GG 
Machinery ..... ;, 4,005 
Electrical Equipment . 1,025 
[ransportation Equipment 1,630 
Professional & Scientific Instruments. 520 
Chemical & Allied Products .« S206 
Petroleum & Coal Products 302 
Rubber Products ..... . 460 
Leather & Leather Products a 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 976 
Paper & Paper Products ow see 
Lumber & Wood Products Cn 
Furniture & Fixtures. . skexen “ame 
Textile Mill Products. . . ceca Bee 
Food & Kindred Products.......... 1,160 
Tobacco Manufacturers .. aah 83 
Apparel, etc. .... i waeicni 155 
Printing & Publishing. . , 55 
Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries cess C8 

fotal Manufacturing Plants osomngeee 
Mines, Quarries, Gas & Oil Wells.... 391 
Public Utilities ........ nla re 
Engineering & Construction Firms... 249 


Distributors, Exporters, Buying Or- 


ganizations, and all other : 975 





Purchasing Directory 





Conovern-MAsT ta 
PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


737 North Michigan Ave., Chicago ti, tll.; 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5478 Wilshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles 36. Calif.; 12639 Tuller Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich.; 333 Kent Rd., Bala-Cynwyd (Phila- 
delphia) Pa.; 9 Earl Street, Taunton, Mass.; 
Viewmont Terrace, Little Falis, N. J.; Lyman 





tal Number of Units Reached. . 23,880 


Apartments, Westport, Conn.: 13 Rowley St., 
Apt. |-B, Rochester, N. Y.; (025 National City 
Bidg., Dallas |, Texas 
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Census of Manufactures Statistics by States, 1947 
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1947 19359 
All employees Production and related workers Value iienaan —- Value 
United States total, | Number of Number | Salaries Number a added by | | .tanlish- - added by 
division, and State establish-| (average and (average Mages, | mnufec ° owner Sn 
: iti ments for the wages, for the hours, total ture mente production ture 
year) total year) total V/ workers 
(thousands | (millions| (thousands | (millions| (millions (mill ions (thousands | (mi ll ions 
(unite) omitted) omitted) | omitted) omitted) | omitted) [ omitted) (units) omitt ed) omi tt ed) 
UNITED STATES, TOTAL| 240,801 14,292 | $39,681 1,918 24,354 | $30,248 | $74,364 173,802 7,808 $24, 487 
New England.....+.s+«+s P 20,257 1,473 3,988 1,246 2,579 3,051 6,772 15, 202 947 2,414 
Dia idcobadkeeurens 1,636 100 234 90 191 199 432 1,8 ™ 1sl 
New Hampehire.....+++> 1,124 75 177 66 136 145 307 772 55 104 
Pepe ccccdcccecocses 830 35 83 30 65 66 180 62 20 SO 
Massachusetts......... 10,516 718 1,922 601 1,234 1,463 3,333 8,445 459 1,181 
Rhode Island........+. 2,215 146 574 128 260 297 657 1,399 106 238 
Connecticut..c.sssseee 3,936 399 1,14 531 693 C361 1,895 2,809 235 690 
Widdle Atlantic......... 75,239 3,955 11,385 3,249 6, 595 8,498 20,760 53,226 2,234 7,309 
SN dcbscdecetecs 47,701 1,777 5,278 1,426 2,884 3,816 9,636 32,672 949 3,314 
New Jersey.......-... 10,751 738 2,187 602 1,241 1,627 4,174 7,438 432 1,518 
Pernaylvania......s.+s 16, 787 1,440 3, 920 1,221 2,470 3,055 6,950 13,116 853 2,477 
ast North Central..... , SO, 557 4,316 15,007 3,564 7,261 9,936 23,481 38,013 2,181 7,744 
i itdahessbesdune ; 12, 299 1,195 3,563 989 1,996 2,728 6,379 9,543 596 2,116 
ALES ; 5,407 548 1,586 457 937 1,236 2,979 4,192 zs B65 
DP cadeceedesens 15, 982 1,183 5, 586 953 1,974 2,629 6,674 1,983 1 2,187 
Michi gQn.cscscccsesece 9,889 973 3,090 822 1,648 2,458 5,187 5, 961 520 1,794 
dct és tceeeia 6, 98C 417 1,182 343 726 908 2,262 6,334 199 682 
hest North Central...... 17,402 785 2,064 635 1,326 1,508 4,121 14,066 376 1,346 
Minnesota....ssseeees : 4,567 180 501 145 308 359 1,024 3,785 78 307 
FeUBecccccccccceocece ° 2,965 140 373 ll2 239 276 673 2,541 6S 245 
Miesouri.cccoccceccces 5,724 328 827 270 S45 608 1,623 4,487 176 582 
North Dakota...ccesses 362 5 12 4 8 8 29 M2 $ lu 
South Dakota..... eccce 4% 10 26 8 18 19 Sl 450 5 20 
NODraskO. se. sscceceees 1,543 47 120 37 84 87 260 1,098 16 68 
KOMBOBsscceesssenseses 1,946 75 205 59 129 1s) 461 1,416 $l 117 
South Atlantic......... : 23,999 1,522 5,372 1,346 2,720 2,712 6, 941 16, 656 978 2,216 
Delaware... ssecescsecs 482 34 92 29 sg 70 182 416 20 S 
Maryland....s-seseees : 2,825 229 615 189 389 461 1,140 2,712 14) 421 
District of Columbia.. 430 18 56 0 21 2 i) ) 452 8 43 
Virginiaccssssee ececee 3,643 216 485 19] 387 384 2,052 2,494 132 $76 
West Virginia...seees ° 1,602 127 336 109 216 268 664 1,094 74 23s 
Worth Carolina.....+«- 5,820 381 738 350 696 642 1,646 $3,188 270 wa 
South Carolina.....«+. 2,138 189 379 176 3% 332 795 1,500 126 169 
i Ce ceebinenie 4,752 249 482 225 455 396 1,011 3,054 156 280 
Florida....+++ seececee ° 2,807 79 169 67 141 129 352 1,976 $1 u6 
ast South Central..... ' 10,904 634 1,363 559 1,144 1,095 2,878 7,024 355 625 
Kentucky. .covecsccees ° 2,244 130 30 lll 227 238 74S 1,562 @e2 186 
TOMMOS SCO. cee eee eeees 5,545 221 472 192 391 370 956 2,225 131 318 
ALADOMB cc cccccccccccce 3,334 206 445 1 °379 372 877 1,962 116 246 
Mississippi....ccceses 1,961 77 138 70 147 lus 300 1,235 oe) 73 
West South Central..... : 3,175 549 1,338 455 962 1,001 3,015 $,509 299 616 
APMANGABc occccccececce 1,924 65 135 Ss 125 110 266 1,115 36 66 
Loulelana..sccecesecce 2,587 132 309 lll 231 229 692 1,779 70 199 
Ok Lahom@Bscceccccccccese 1,740 $5 145 44 95 10S Ml 1,53C 28 102 
Pe ePPrrrrTrrrrTT Trt 7,124 297 733 242 $11 $57 1,716 5,065 125 440 
as ood ccinicnais ; 5,142 146 389 ug 250 302 855 3,787 67 269 
MOMNtONB css cecsccsceece 745 20 SS 17 M 44 108 552 9 39 
TdaNOccccccccceccccecces 664 17 46 15 31 38 110 498 10 30 
WYOGANZ es cess esscees e 255 5 16 + 8 2 $1 400 3 1s 
Colorado...sssesseces ° 1,608 4 145 ae =] lo 290 1,219 24 90 
New Mexico...secceees ° 452 8 18 6 13 14 55 262 3 v 
APESERBc ce ccccccoesvese SAS 14 39 lu 25 30 104 313 6 32 
WERMc cccccccccecsecese 7 25 64 20 41 48 129 SAS il 45 
PTT eT TTT Tee 12 3 8 2 § 6 28 o4 1 u 
ene 7 | 24,12 912 2,825 745 1,497 2,145 5,541 16,319 4ll 1,546 
Washington..-sccccess ee 3,407 144 436 123 242 355 872 2,63 82 266 
RPNETs occ csécsvecvces 3,075 105 317 92 182 26S 673 1,903 $7 157 
DNR. ontieebees e 17,645 lo 663 2,072 530 1,078 1,527 5,996 1,556 272 1,123 
1/ Value added anufacture is camputed by subtracting cost of materials and supplies from value of shipments. 
Mountain 1.02 1.15 Pacific— .......0.. 6.38 7.45 ing establishments in 1947, based or 
Montana 14 15 Washington .... 1.01 1.17 number of employees: 
Idaho 12 15 REE wesccchs 73 91 : No. of Pet. « 
Wyoming .03 04 California ..... 4.64 5.37 No. of Employes Est. emp 
Colorado ..... 38 39 7 -« [ae oI 
New Mexico . 06 07 Breakdown by Size 10. 15 * fo'ea6 33 
Arizona 10 14 ‘ 20 4! . 40.016 8.7 
Utah 17 17 The Bureau of the Census gave the 0- 9S 18,672 9.1 
Nevada 02 04 following data on size of manufactur- 3°)" jj) eH i8.f 
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THE MARKET FOR USED AND 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


The surplus machinery market is a 
separate and distinct field that parallels 
and supplements the general machinery 
picture. It is subdivided as follows: 


1. Machine Tools—lathes, planers, drills, 
etc. 

2. Electrical and Power Plant Equip- 
ment—including motors, generators, 
turbines, boilers and transformers. 

. Construction Machinery—shovels, der- 
ricks, hoists, etc. 

1. Miscellaneous Industrial Equipment 
cranes, conveyors, shop trucks, etc. 


These subdivisions are self-sufficient 
narkets in themselves, not necessarily re- 
ited to each o her. The majority of ad- 
ertisers in SURPLUS RECORD are 
ecialized distributors in one of the sub- 
d visions. In addition to buying and sell- 

equipment, many of them rebuild or 

nvert machines for different production 

purposes. They sell chiefly to industrial 
inufacturing plants. 


The most accurate figures available indi- 
that the total annual dollar volume of 

plus industrial equipment sales—not in- 
ling sales of government-owned war 
lus—reaches the $300,000,000 mark. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 
SURPLUS RECORD is the pioneer pub- 


on in the surplus equipment market. 
lt was founded in 1924 by Thomas P. 
S an, who is still its publisher and 
€ r It is considered by its readers to 
be the authority on surplus equipment 
lems—discussing them _ intelligently 
houghtfully, and suggesting possible 
ons. 


RPLUS RECORD was the only publi- 
n that really tackled the war surplus 
inery problem with constructive rec- 
ommendations. From the very beginning 
ot war surplus disposal program SUR- 
PL'S RECORD made frequent sugges- 
t »f what to do with the surplus equip- 


25 years SURPLUS RECORD has 


ie e fight to decrease investment costs 
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where used equipment involves no sacrifice 
in production efficiency. 


It is through such active participation 
in current problems that SURPLUS 
RECORD has gained its exceptionally high 
editorial prestige and readership. 


A glance at the titles of some recent 
articles reveal the scope of SURPLUS 
RECORD’s effort to keep its readers 
abreast of the general trends of world busi- 
ness and economy: 

THERE MUST BE INCENTIVES! 

LEGAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SELL- 
ING REBUILT EQUIPMENT 

NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 
BRINGS A CHALLENGE TO STEEL 

RECENT “AS IS” DECISIONS AND 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Other articles are devoted to leaders of 
industry, industrial cities, and used equip- 
ment plants, as well as monthly depart- 
ments devoted to current world and na- 
tional news. 


ADVERTISING ADVANTAGES 


SURPLUS RECORD’s advertising pages 
are filled with offerings by dealers and 
industrial concerns of surplus equipment 
available for immediate sale. Hence, its 
advertising columns enjoy a more intense 
readership and much grea‘er response than 
the usual business publication. Its readers 
are in the market for used equipment and 
they use SURPLUS RECORD as their di- 
rectory in locating what they need. 

SURPLUS RECORD is the _ only 
standard-size publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the used equipment field. Since 
most of the advertisements are of the list- 
ing type, this gives more space for listings 
and illustrations—at lower cost per listing. 


The Specialized Publication reaching 
Buyers and Sellers of New, Used and Rebuilt 


Machine Tools, Electrical and Construction Equipment 


It also makes possible a more attention- 
getting advertisement. 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION 

SURPLUS RECORD’s circulation is 
controlled and verified by CCA. Every 
month 22,000 copies go to manufacturing 
plants selected as the best potential cus- 
tomers for surplus industrial equipment. 
These plants have a minimum Dun & 
Bradstreet rating of C+. Constantly- 
checked circulation lists eliminate dupli- 
cates and “non-working” copies. 

Although it is addressed to the com- 
pany, each copy is read by an average of 
three top operating and purchasing exec- 
utives—which means that every month over 
60,000 men who influence equipment pur- 
chases are reached by SURPLUS 
RECORD. 


WHAT CURRENT ADVERTISERS 
SAY ABOUT SURPLUS RECORD 


“We have proved by keying all our ads that the 
cst jer inquiry from SURPLUS RECORD 
averagcs about 40% as much as those from the 
next nearest publication.” 

(23-year advertiser) 


“‘We have tried many different media, and have 
k pt careful records of the results. From these 
records we have found that SURPLUS REC 
ORD kads all other media in in juiry returns 
that have resulted in actual sales.” 


(17-year advertiser) 


“TI would say that about 75% of the orders we 
receive in our office come through SURPLUS 
kKECORD.” 


(6-year advertiser) 


“One of the most important factors in the 
eT wth of our < mpany has been SURPLUS 
RECORD. It has paid off handsomely for us 
all the way.” 

(22-year advertiser) 


NORPLON RECORD 


THE MAGAZINE OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE — CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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For nearly four months of 
our 1947-48 fiscal year ac- 

tual production equalled 
our planned output, show- 
ing that be 
made! Steel shortages hit 


goals can 


hard and suppliers’ strikes 
harassed our efforts from 
April on. July was our 


poorest month 








MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
Planned vs. Actual — Fiscal year ending September, 1948 
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“Planned vs. Actual Production” Is Depicted by Willys-Overland Motors in Its Employe House Organ 
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+44 cs 13.18 ers. They employed 58% of all workers 
0 ’ aR Ber . - 
® and =i) ( n these industries and contributed 54% 
cf the value added. The largest pro- 


The Bureau made this comment 

“These statistics show a large 
centration of production in a relatively 
few manufacturing establishments. 
Thus, of the 241,000 establish- 
ments covered in the Census had fewer 
than five employees, but 
lishments accounted fo1 
the employment and 1.2% 
added by manufacture. 
most half of the establishments had 
fewer than ten employees, but these 
establishments accounted for only 3.3% 
of the employment and 3. of the 
value added by manufacture. On the 
other hand, the 2,000 establishments 
with 1,000 or more employees, less than 
1% of the total number, accounted for 
approximately one-third of the employ- 
ment and value added by manufacture 

“Among the industry groups, large 
plants accounted for the greatest share 
of the total in rubber products. Slightly 
over 6! of the establishments had 
1,000 or more workers, but they em. 
ployed 69% of all the workers in thes« 
industries and contributed 71 of the 
value added. Establishments with 
fewer than ten employees made up 31° 
of the establishments, but they 
ployed less than one-half of 1% of the 
workers and contributed less than one- 
half of 1% of the value added. In pri- 
mary metals slightly over 4% of the 
establishments had 1,000 or more work- 
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con- 


29 


these estab- 
only 1.1% 
of the value 


Similarly, al- 


o¢ 


em 


of 


portion of small establishments was in 
the printing and publishing group 
67% and their contribution was rela- 
tively large—10% of employment and 
~ of the value added. Small estab- 
lishments in lumber and products (ex- 
cept furniture) represented 53% of 
the number, 10% of the employment 
and 8% of value added. 

“These figures stress the fact that 
for most purposes an _ establishment 
-ount is of little significance in manu- 
facturing industries without a measure 


Re 


of the size of the establishments in- 
cluded. Comparable figures for 1939 
are not available, partly because of 


changes in industrial classification and 
partly because the size distributions 
prepared in that census were based on 


production workers and value of 
products.” 

1949 Labor Force 

About 1% million young persons 


joined the labor force between May and 
June, many schools closed for the 
summer. As a result, both employment 
and unemployment increased substan- 
tially, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Total civilian employment, at a 1949 
in 


as 


high, was estimated at 59,600,000 
June, an increase of 1 million since 
May. In spite of this rise, total em- 


yloyment, for the first time in 1949, was 





ome % ~——— " 
appreciably below the 1948 level (1% 
million under June 1948). However, 


approximately half the reduction fron 
a year ago occurred among teen-age 
persons. There is some evidence that 
fewer students this year than last had 
found summer jobs by June. 
Unemployment seasonably ii 
June to a level of 3.800,000, an increase 


rose 


of about half a million over May. For 
the second consecutive month, most 
of the additional unemployed wer 
school age persons who entered the 


labor market in a search for summer 01 
post-graduation jobs. The number of 
unemployed adult workers remained 
substantially unchanged from May. 

The 5-month decline in nonagricul! 
tural employment halted at least ten 
porarily in June. Total nonagricu 
tural employment was estimated 
49,900,000 in June, as compared wit! 
49,700,000 in May. A 400,000 rise in male 
nonagricultural employment betwee: 
May and June more than offset a slight 
seasonal contraction in the number of 
women employed on non-farm jobs 
(school teachers possibly accounting f« 
a good part of the drop). Contributing 
to the rise among males were the en 
ployment. of many youths in summe! 
jobs and a further seasonal expansi: 
in construction work. 

The number of long-term unemployed 
rose slightly in June, continuing the 
steady increase which began in January 
of this year. In the June survey wet 
approximately 750,000 unemployed per- 
sons had been looking for work for 


at 


ut 
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THE MAGAZINE OF 
Measurement and Control / 
921 RIDGE AVE. PITTSBURGH 12, PA. | 
) 
DISTRICT To the 
MANAGERS Manufacturers of Instruments and Devices for Measurement, 
Inspection, Testing and Control and 
BOSTON Their Advertising Agencies 
James Condon, 
36 Myrtle St., 
Lafayette 3-0829 September - The month of hot days and cool evenings. Par- 
adoxically, es we sit on our porches on a September summer 
NEW YORK evening, it seems that the days are longer--that winter will 
Richard Rimbach, Jr., never come. Actually, they grow shorter. 
551 Fifth Avenue, 2 
Murray Hill 2-0821 


As the September evening artfully presages the cool weather 


ane si and winter to come, just so in business we feel a slight 
PITTSBURGH 


—eF Sprarne Slackening; a few less inquiries; a few more customers asking 

—n C. F. Goldcamp, 

(1! 1117 Wolfendale St., price. 

aver. Fairfax 1-0161 

fron Recently-- 

Pot CHICAGO 

a 

had Harold Haskett, an instrument salesman mentioned that one of his 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, ‘ > 
Andover 3-4299 best customers had not ordered anything for a month=--an in- 

, s P 

one strument company sales manager stated that his company's back 

For ST. LOUIS log was being reduced--an instrument company advertising 

most James R. Wright, manager told us that their business is holding up because 

wert ] J Te . ° : 

the + Barge Bay sa they have increased their sales promotion efforts. These are 

er 0} merely little September evenings in the business world. 

T oT 

ined ALTADENA (Los Angeles) : . ’ : . 

‘a M. D. Pugh ee What has all this to do with instruments? Just this: Do 

‘icul 2721 N. Marengo Ave., “not let yourself be lulled by a sense of security which might 
Svcs » 7.7RC . 

ten amore 7-2894 prove false. When you are busy, do not procrastinate hoping 

"1cu 

Pad that you can slacken your sales efforts. Increase your sales 

wit! promotion efforts. Make plans now for representation in the 

mare advertising pages of INSTRUMENTS in 1950. 

weel 

light 

or of Write for your copy of the INSTRUMENTS Data File. 
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weeks or more. This total was about 
twice the number who in June last year 
had been jobless for this length of time. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, gave the follow- 
ing estimates of employment in manu- 
facturing activity: 


1949 1948 

(000) 
March 15,625 16,269 
April 15.338 15,950 


The same authority gave the following 
breakdown by major industry groups 
for April, 1949 and April, 1948: 


1949 1948 
(O00) 
DURABLE GOODS 7,665 8,164 
Iron and steel and their prod 
ucts ; 1,788 1,89 
Electrical machinery 664 742 
Machinery, except electrical. 1,442 1,562 
Transportation equipment, 
except automobiles .. 565 589 
Automobiles 969 979 
Nonferro!s metals and their 
products 124 475 
Lumber and _ timber bask 
products : 805 833 
Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products : 512 561 
Stone clay ind ge@las prod 
ucts = 406 526 
NONDURABLE GOODS 7,673 7,786 
Textile-mill products and 
other fiber manufactures l 0 1,425 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products 1,307 1,268 
Leather and leather prod 
ucts 402 418 
Food 1,707 1,562 
robacco inufactures 95 99 
iper and ed produ 463 47¢ 
Printing, publishing, and al 
lied industries i2 718 
Chemicals and allied product 758 767 
Products of petroleun and 
coal 237 238 
Rubber product 6 246 
Miscellaneous industri } 569 


Insured Unemployment 


The Social Security Board gave the 
following figures on “insured unem- 
ployment” for the week ending June 25, 
1949; 


Alabama as 40.1 
Arizona , 8.3 
Arkansas . 14.5 
California .. ‘ 277.7 
Colorado 7.7 
Connecticut 71.0 
Delaware 3.8 
Dist. of Col ; 7.1 
Florida . ‘ : 39.9 
Georgia 40.4 
Idah 1.7 
Illinois 190.3 
Indiana 65.5 
lowa 10.5 
Kansa 6.4 
Kentucky 40.8 
Louisiana 27.5 
Maine 25 b 
Maryland 43.5 
Masvachusetts 177.9 
Michigan ' 98.4 
Minnesota 26.8 
Mississippi 15.4 
Missouri 46.7 
Montana 2.9 
Nebraska 2.8 
Nevada 1.8 
New Ham hire 18.8 
New Jersey 115.3 
New Mexk 6 
New York 450.9 
North Carolina 54.2 
North Dakota 4 
Ohio 1238.6 
Okla he " 19.2 
Oreron 14.2 
Tennsvivania 228 

Rhode Island x 8 
South Ca ina °6 7 
South Dakota 8 
Tennessee 56.8 
Texa ee m9 4 
T’tah 3.8 
Vermont . 6.7 
Virginia ; 39.4 
Washineton 28.4 
West Virginia 34.2 
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Wisconsin 32.0 
Wyoming 7. 
Railroad Retirement Board 2.1 


New Orders 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that its index of the value of 
new orders received by manufacturers 
has been declining irregularly since last 
fall. In April, 1949, the latest month 
for which estimates are available, there 
Was an average drop of nearly 10% 
from the preceding month for all in- 
dustries reporting new orders. The 
largest deciines were in the heavy in- 
dustries—iron and steel, and machinery. 

This developing pattern of adjust- 
ment is also evident in manufacturers’ 
inventories although the changes here 
have proceeded unevenly, reflecting in 
part the difficulties of rapid curtailment 
of operating schedules. When manu- 
facturers’ sales began to decline in the 
last quarter of 1948, the first effect 
upon inventories was an accumulation 
of finished goods. 

During the first quarter of 1949, 
despite curtailed production, manufac- 
turers’ stocks of finished goods con- 
tinued to mount. By reducing purchases 
of raw materials, however, manufactur- 
ers were able to stabilize total inven- 
tories in the early months of the year 
and to effect a reduction of 320 million 
dollars, or about 1%, in book value on a 
seasonally adjusted basis in April. 


New Equipment 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ported 1948 expenditures for new plant 
and equipment at an all-time high of 
$19,230 million, of which manufactur- 
ing industries accounted for $8,340 mil- 
lion. This was also a peak, comparing 
with $7,460 million in 1947. 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment by manufacturing industries 
in 1949 were estimated at $7,240 million. 

In the manufacturing segment of the 
economy, it has been apparent for some 
time that postwar conversion and ex- 
pansion projects have progressed much 
more rapidly than in the other major 
sectors of business. The pronounced 
decline in capital outlays from $8.3 bil- 
lion in 1948 to $7.2 billion in 1949 im- 
plied by the anticipations of manufac- 
turers, reflects this reduction in the 
backlog of accumulated requirements 
for expansion. It is similarly indica- 
tive that the number of manufacturing 
concerns in operation declined slightly 
in late 1948, in contrast to the sharp 
and steady increase in the preceding 
three years. 

These generalizations, of course, do 
not apply with equal force to each indi- 
vidual manufacturing group. In petro- 
leum, for example, it is apparent that 
uncompleted capital-expansion projects 
are still substantial and outlays in this 
segment are expected to rise moder- 
ately in 1949. In iron and steel it is 


anticipated that the 1948 rate of capital 
maintained. For 
manufacturing in- 


investment will be 
almost all other 


dustries, however, a downward trend is 
indicated. 

The Department tempered this cau- 
tious forecast by reporting that its 
previous surveys—made jointly with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion—have consistently underestimated 
expenditures for the second half. 

This may have been due in large part 
to the fact that throughout this period 
prices rose sharply—a factor not con- 
sistent with the current situation since 
at least through the first quarter of 
1949 prices have been steady or declin- 
ing. On the other hand, the investment 
programs of business in any period are 
likely to be less complete over the 
longer term than for short-run com- 
mitments. Moreover, in previous sur- 
veys actual charges to capital account 
have tended to concentrate in the final 
quarter of the year. Insofar as the 
last two factors are independent of 
price movemenis, they may have the 
effect of modifying the downturn in 
plant and equipment expenditures cur- 
rently anticipated for the se.ond half 
of 1949. 

This figure was estimated at $3,440 
million, compared with $3,800 million 
during the first half. 


Work Injuries 


For the first time in eight years, 
the number of disabling work injuries 
fell below 2 million, according to pre- 
liminary information for 1948. This 
improvement is encouraging, particu- 
larly in view of greater employment 
in almost every industry group during 
the year. 

The volume of disabling work injuries 
in 1948 was estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at about 1,960,000. 
This is almost 5% under the 1947 total 
of 2,059,000 injuries. The absence of 
any major disaster and the decrease in 
injury rates of manufacturing, mining, 
railroads, and a number of other in- 
dustries account for this favorable 
showing. 

The number of fatalities decreased by 
about 3%, from 17,000 to 16,500. This 
was not as marked an improvement as 
shown in the case of the less serious 
types of injuries. Permanent-par 
tial impairments decreased 7%, and 
temporary-total disabilities, 4.7%. The 
latter group included the large bulk 
of all injuries, numbering 1,858,000. 
These injuries resulted in an inability 
to work for at least one full day after 
the day of injury, but involved no 
permanent ill effects. 

In contrast, the 83,700 permanent-par- 
tial disabilities involved the loss of 
some member of the body or the im- 
pairment of the use of some body part 
which would disable the workers to 
some extent for the remainder of their 
lives. Permanent-total disabilities num- 
bered approximately 1,800, unchanged 
from the previous year. 

Actual time lost during the year be- 
cause of work injuries which occurred 
in 1948 is estimated at about 41,000,000 
man-days, or the equivalent of a year's 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


© THE MARKET 


FACTORY is planned, written and edited 
for the men of the Plant Operating Group 


the broad manufacturing industries 


The broad manufacturing industries are 
se establishments which are engaged in 
ransforming raw materials into finished 
products 
The men of the Plant Operating Group 
those responsible for production or main 
ince operation of America’s industrial 


ts 


* MARKET SCOPE 


FACTORY's Market includes those plants 


Ll macunal 
which prod 


every type of machinery and metal 


ucc 
product 
railroad, aviation, automotive and all 
ther transportation equipment 
chemicals and chemical products 
paper and its products 
plastics 
roods, beverage s, tobacco and their 
pr ducts 
1e, Clay and glass products 
textiles and textile products 
wood and wood products 
leather and its products 
In other words, every type of manufactured 


t 
ct 


Generally speaking, those plants with 100 


re employees have always provided the 


geest market for industrial products—and 


alwavs will. FACTORY concentrates on 


hing the worthwhile plants—those with 


greatest purchasing power 
Government figures show that plants em- 
ig more than 100 wage-earners repre 


ss than 10% of the toral of all manu- 
ring establishments. Yet they account 
rly three-fourths of the value added 
anufacture. Plants with 100 or more 
yees, for example, account for 75% 
value added by manufacture, 80% of 
persons employed in manufacturing and 
f the taxable wages paid 


nea 


FACTORY concentrates on these plants 
10 or more employees. Its circulation 
ff operates under the strictest of specifica 
assure that concentration, and to 
waste circulation in the smaller plants 
purchasing power is low. Exceptions 
¢ in certain processing industries 
gh purchasing power exists in plants 

ng 5O or more wage-earners 
ising power reached"’ measures the 
iblication delivers to its advertisers, 


ACTORY'’s concentrated coverage of 


9-49 





the worthwhile plants reaches the maximum 
purchasing power in the manufacturing 


industries 


* IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PLANT OPERATING GROUP 


The men of the Plant Operating Group, 
whatever their actual titles, are the men 
responsible for producing more goods, better 
goods, al lower cost 
Included in this group are men with such 
plant operating ttles as Vice-President, 
Operations ; General, Works, Plant and Fac 
tory Managers; Production Superintendents ; 
Production and Industrial Engineers; Meth 
ods Men; Maintenance and Plant Superin- 
tendents; Maintenance, Electrical and Me- 
chanical Engineers; Personnel, Labor Rela 
tions and Training Managers 
No one is better equipped to judge indus- 
trial buying influences than industrial sales 
men — the men who meet, and overcome, 
sales resistance. Recently, FACTORY sent a 
questionnaire to nearly 4000 salesmen of all 
kinds of industrial equipment, supplies and 
materials, to ascertain their opinions as to 
the important men in industrial buying 
66% voted the Plant Operating Men the 
MOST IMPORTANT buying in 
fluences 
97% said that the men of this group were 
ONE OF THREE CONTACTS ne- 
cessary to making sales 
Further proof of the Plant Operating 





dustries. 


DEVOTED to the needs 
and interests Of the 
men of the Plant per. 
Sting Group “cross aij 


th 
e manutacturing in 
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Group's importance was revealed in an ex 
amination of the customer-prospect lists of 
important industrial companies. Plant Oper 
ating Men outnumber Administrative Men 
3.3 co Ll and Purchasing Men 2.8 to 1. Clearly, 
these Plant Operating Men— responsible for 
cutting production cost and boosting produc 
tion Output in the face of rising wage and 
material: costs — are the key to successful 
selling to the manufacturing industries 


* FACTORY’S CIRCULATION 


The organization that sells FACTORY '’s cir 
culation is unparalleled in industrial publish 
ing. 190 trained field specialists devote all 
their time to this operation, travel over one 
and a quarter million miles per year, making 
over 900,000 calls; are paid to seek out and 
sell only the important buying influences in 
industry 
This tremendous field organization, backed 
by a huge office staff, enables FACTORY to 
plan and control its circulation so scienti- 
fically that it makes only the most effective 
contacts for your advertising. And, combined 
with the information secured from the 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers, it 
enables FACTORY to bring you these exc/u- 
ive values 
1. Circulation covering the great number 
of additional plants of important size 
which have been created by our expanded 
economy. 


2. Circulation balanced by INDUSTRIES, 


MANUFACTURING 





won & Stee! 
Mente ous Meter 
Flectrco! Machinery 



































BREAKDOWN OF 12 MONTHS ADVERTISING IN FACTORY 
NUMBER OF PAGES OF 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION ADVERTISERS DISPLAY SPACE 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 40 148 
Buildings, Bidg. Materials & Services 49 206 
Maintenance Tools & Supplies 37 121 
Electrical Equipment 68 484 
Employee Relations, Training, Safety 23 75 
Industrial Plant Sites 8 16 
Instruments and Meters 15 44 
Lubricants and Lubricating Equipment 16 95 
Management Consultants and Services 2 VW 
Materials Handling 83 356 
Materials for Production 21 112 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 1 119 
Packaging and Shipping 17 67 
Paints, Finishes, Painting Equipment 25 146 
Power Generation and Distribution 61 226 
Power Transmission 51 264 
Production Control Systems and Equipment 16 59 
Production Machinery 26 97 
Production Tools and Supplies 75 358 
Welding and Gas Cutting 6 9 
Miscellaneous 19 51 
to reach each manufacturing industry in of practical plant operation, including plant 
proportion to its importance in the total inagement; production; employee relations 
of all manufacturing and worker health and safety; the main 
3. Circulation balanced GEOGRAPHICAI tenance of structures and electrical and me 
LY, to reach plants in all manutacturing chanical equipment; plant services; produc 
areas in proportion to their industrial ac tion planning; materials handling; plant 
tivity equipment; shop and maintenance practices 
4. Circulation that reaches known buying plant organization; industrial news; et 
power — the Plant Operating Group FACTORY ’'s articles are authoritative 
ind only the TOP MEN in that group 85% of them are contributed by key plant 
r utives and are signed with the au 
® COVERAGE the name, title, and company connection 
Thus, FACTORY ’'s readers know that the in 
FACTORY '’'s net paid circulation, as of Dx formation in its pages 1s the result of prac 
cember 31, 1948, was 51,957 ABC tical experience gathered from successful, 
Since the end of the wartime “fr b-tested plant operation 
FACTORY 's circulation has been steadi One practical indication of the excellence 
upgraded by means of quality standards of FACTORY '’s editorial content is the col 
that are the strictest that FACTORY ha lege text book, “Production Notes.” Used 
ever set for itself — standards that are. we by every second year man and senior in the 
believe stricter than ANY other business Businss and Engineering Administration 
publication has ever established. This sele Course at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
tivity makes certain that FACTORY ’'s sult nology (MIT) at . entire content! 
sihers af om the plant operating nSI f articl elected from FACTORY 
group—men with max j Duying infiuen . c ° 
Specifically, FACTORY's d Ders hol In addition to its year-long complete cov 
these joDs 1g YT tl subject. each April FACTORY 
Plant Operating M 85 publishes the annual Industrial Plant Build 
(Factory Managers: Product ings section, providing readers with an en 
Managers, Superintendents; A sect levoted to new building and 
sistants Mechanica i t 4intenance practices. Regular monthly de 
ind Maintenance Suj ndent urements in FACTORY include Operating 
Chiet, Plant | Eng Shorts, Equipment Review, Catalog Service 
rs, etc.) What's New In Equipment — and special 
Company Subscript LL. sections interpreting business and labor news 
Industrial Maintena ‘ : and developments 
coor ind Suppl fr Q 
G ent Of id Ar ® ADVERTISING CONTENT 
rces s 
ducat Ore tions an FACTORY 's highly selective buying audi 
Te , nce, editorially conditioned to apply equip 
All Ori 184 ent and methods to produce better products 
ywer cost, is the primary market for 
© EDITORIAL CONTENT anufa tus rs sé lling to the broad manufac 
turing industries. For Plant Operating Men 
—— € FACTOR ties read FAC TORY s advertising pages to keep 
formed of the new and better materials 
piann } ntns id inh al 
apr wane eae ieay Sry eas ; pane ee equipment and methods they mu t use in the 
srerest in ch art A this is directe pattie tO siasn pl duction cost and boost pro 
1 single objectiv FACTORY ——— ee 
Pe ay, - page paamnaiineine The breakdown of advertising in 
my oe Saini MORE eood FAC T¢ RY by industry classifications, shown 
BETTER ds at LOWER COST ibove, is the clearest possible indication that 
Rinna iatnee than Gis covelen haem on be leading manufacturers of all lines of equip 
iy tS ment recognize FACTORY’s importance as 
' FE pee FACTORY has presented pra a medi for selling to industry 
i sted, time Ys tut! a meun ] . READER INTEREST 
Te was that in O« ppiic rm Ait Mant 
f 12 pla gardless of the produc In addition to its own continuous readership 
ide. Its ed nt covers all aspect studies, FACTORY has four main methods 











of checking reader response to editorial and 
advertising 
1. Independently conducted reader surveys 
2. Requests received from Catalog and 
Reader Service listings 
3. Requests for editorial reprints, permis 
sion to quote, etc 
4. Replies received by advertisers 
The following figures provide convincing 
proof that FACTORY commands reader at 
tention 
a tabulation of 5000 letters received 
checked against circulation revealed 
that two out of three letters received came 
from non-subscribers—three readers for every 
copy of FACTORY 
In 1948, 19,572 requests for manu 
facturer's literature were received through 
FACTORY '’'s Catalog Service 
In 1948, requests for 138,854 reprints 
of editorial articles, totalling 847,700 pages 
were made to FACTORY ’'s editors. In addi 
tion, 32,612 Plant Operation Library se 
tions, totalling 363,986 pages, were sold in 
the same period! 


® ADVERTISING VALUES 


Now, as never before, you must concentrat 
your sales and advertising efforts to react 
the most important buying influenc 
FACTORY ready to meet your needs 
today s needs! 

Industry's greatest problem today is t 
produce more goods better goods at 
lower cost. That is a problem that must be 
solved by the men who operate the plants 
the men of the Plant Operating Group 

Anything that industry buys today mu 
help solve that problem 

Anything that helps solve that problem is 
primarily of interest to the Plant Operating 
Group 


lists, 


1S 


* CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Featuring opportunity advertising, both er 
ployment and business, special services, pr 
fessional cards, used equipment and surplus 
new equipment 

* WHERE-TO-BUY 

Manufacturers’ advertising in 1 to 4 ind 
single column units grouped and guaranteed 
to be alongside reading matter 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLI Publis 
| ( Morrow Edit 
H.R. MATHIAS Sales Manag 
Representatives 
B. E. Sawyer { New York 18, N. ¥ 
}. S. CAWLEY 4 330 West 42nd Street 
G. E. PoMERoy Boston 16, Mass 
1427 Statler Office Building 
E. J. MACAULAY Philadelphia 3, | 


Architect's Bldg., 17th and Sansom St 


R. W. GARRISON Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. GREINER Cleveland 15, Ohio 


1510 Hanna Building 


T. W. VAN WINKLE....Detroit 26, Michigan 
2980 Penobscot Building 

A. B. Martin { Chicago 11, Illin 

R. P. Ros! } 520 N. Michigan Avenue 

W. R. PANKoWw St. Louis 8, Miss 

Continental Building 

J. H. ALLEN Dallas 1, Texas 
Empire Bank Bldg 

R. C. MAULTSBY Atlanta 3, Ga 

1011 Rhodes-Haverty Building 

C. W. DysINGER Los Angeles 14, ¢ 
621 S. Hope Street 

J. W. OTTERSON San Francisco 4, Cali! 


68 Post Street 
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full-time employment of approximately 
135,000 workers. This, however, rep- 
resents only a part of the total pro- 
duction losses accruing from these in- 
iries. If additional allowance is made 
for the future effects of the deaths and 
permanent physical impairments in- 
cluded in the 1948 total, the economic 
time loss chargeable to these injuries 
219,000,000 


nan-days—an equivalent of a year’s 


would amount to about 


employment of about 730,000 workers. 


manufacturing industries, prelim- 

y reports indicate a substantial im- 
provement in the injury-frequency rate; 
although employment increased slight- 


ital injuries decreased about 13%. 


Associations 


American Management Assn., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 


nerican Society of Mechanical En- 
g rs, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


t 


National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York. 


» 


National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


INI 





Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


ay 


Applied Hydraulics, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Hydraulics 
Publishing Co. Est. 1948 Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 9,995; gross 
10,980. Machinery mfrs., 3,937: metal 
producers, 807: processing plants and 
parts mfrs., 1,452; aviation, automotive, 
1,487; mining and petroleum, 983; others, 
2.550. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$290.00 $195.00 $115.00 

6 275.00 165.00 95.00 
12 260.00 150.00 R5.00 


Color, $50: bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 19. 





A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 
tory, 29 W. 39th St... New York 18. Pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Established 1912 
Trim size, 8%x11\4 Type page, 7x10 
Published annually in Oct. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulation (controlled), 
Sworn, 1949 edition, 15,014, 

Rates—Uniform catalogs 1 page, 
$405: 2 pages, $636: 3 pages, $839; 4 
pages, $1,013; additional pages, $162 each 

Custom made catalogs, printed on 
coated stock. Rates, black and one color 

2 pages, backed up, $805; 4 pages, 
$1,220: 8 pages, $1,970; 16 pages, $3,390; 
32 pages, $6,350. 

Insert catalogs, furnished by adver- 
tiser—2 pages, backed up. $692: 4 pages, 
$1,069: 8 pages, $1,715; 16 pages, $3,010; 
32 pages, $5,600 








Central Manufacturing District Maga- 
zine, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Pub 
lished by Central Mfg. Dist Est. 1916 


Controlled Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5144x8. Published 10th. Forms close 
15th Circulation, 9,780 Agency dis- 
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counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 10,022. 


tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 





Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Worris 
St., Phillipsburg, N. J. Est. 1896. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 29,932; gross, 
31,230. Mining, 5,366; mfg., 10,258; rail- 
roads, 1,808; contractors, 2,235; power, 
utilities, 2,168; others, 8,281. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$265.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 
6 255.00 140.00 85.00 
12 250.00 135.00 80.00 


Standard red or blue, $60; bleed, 15%. 


cu 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory, 
formerly Plant Purchasing Directory, 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
Published by Industrial Directories, Inc 
Est. 1940. Trim size, 11x12. Type page, 
10%x11. Published June and Dec. Forms 
close Mar. 1 and Sept. 1.. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, spring 1948 and fall 1948 
editions combined, 24,176; gross, 24,805. 
Rates, any 2 consecutive editions—1 
inch (2%x1 inch), $110; 2 inches, $146: 
3 inches, $182; each additional inch, $26. 
5% discount for two-year contract, 10% 
for 3 years. 

For additional data see page 331. 








Directory of New England Manufac- 
turers, 20 Kilby St., Boston 9, Mass 
Published by George D. Hall Co. Sub- 
scription, $30. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
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| ‘ M Circulation Sworn, 52,100. Rates 
( lat rime l Page Page 
" ‘ ‘ e207 50 ¢992 12 











: Manufacturers Record, 109 Market P 
Dun'’s Revie Baltimore 3. Published by Manufacturers 
eas neview industrial Maintenance, 3623-27 Filbert Record Pub. Co. Subscription, $3. Trin 
. st P) ache nia ; Pa Published by size 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Publishe¢ 
Ml t ance Pub. C est 1940 Con 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
Electrical Manufacturing ed. Tri Ze 11 «15% ype page, 15-2. 
ersli. x Put hed Ist Forms clos Circulation, 5,053; gross, 8,888. Mar 
\ge di int 15-0, Circula ufacturers, 2,326; utilities, 570; engineer 
— » » , » » gi ‘ é I é é il . . 
: mployec Benes Pian we) w, Ww. Sworn, 90.665. Rate and contractors. 447: mfrs. agents. su! 
! ! i : Publ Time ’Page (34x44) piv } nl lera ‘ finance 
Chat ) Sper ! & \ ri lt ee 
| ‘ eizo.Ul others ‘ Rat 
8 Pul ' M . rimes | Page Page 4% Pag 
.wency 4 and ; 2 1 $210.00 $105.00 $ 52.5 
‘ t aid ee page J 6 190.00 1¢ TD 52.5 
rio, ' 12 180.00 15.00 50. 
. ’ ef : industry and Power. Southern States Feature Issues l page 
‘ ~ | PLA ) e300: 1 page, $16( page, $85 
J t } - : ’ ‘ ; . : 
Standard red orange yellow r bi 
Equipment & Materials HReporter, 422! —— at-rper gad : . tor :; I ‘ - - $70; bleed, lf 
Sunset Blvd., L Ar es 27, Ca Pul ol ru ed mil NOKOS . : 
hed by Service Pul tior Est. 194 4 Su ti $ rim size, 8%x11 Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St 
Controlled St lard t ! , Pu hed 15th. Forn New York 18. Published by The Amer 
pag s1xdy. | ished Forr \ge liscount 16-2 Clr can Society of Me hanical Engineer 
Oth Ager li t ( . Rate Est. 1907 Serves mechanical engineer 
‘ 15.841 Rat | Page Page , Paes ing profession including A.S.M.E. men 
Times 1/9 Pag Pas : { $150 $ 8 bership and industry at large Subscriry 
l $ L114 ; 85 75.04 tion, $7. Trim size, 8%4%x11\%. Type pag: 
r , 9 25.00 65.00 7x10 Published Ist For? close 10t! 
] ing« ed, yé Agency discounts, 156 
Cir it I 28.7663; 7.382. M 
Factory Expediter’s Production Infor- ne rie (g., ‘ 
mation, Vi Wacker ) Chi Ingentleria Internacional Construccion. : : eee pon ye 
( Pub hed y | t xt liter ly { S¢ t ete i Imp ‘ ' portatior and communications Lit 
Est 194 ( nt T pag x ercia ind e! é 1.077 profe 
Put hed t! ‘ t A‘ : ; he siona service 2,131 contracting ar 
d ount : Ci latior Swern. Instrument Maker, J Ridge Ave. I atts construction. S38 educational, 9 75 
28.607. Rat $4 f ‘ rs! 1od. SUE nm, 9 members of armed forces, 604: govt 
e780 1 pags I 54x ‘ iype page ixit 1908 others. 2.29 Pates 
Sta lard l : A etl J or Dit I Z Page 4 Pag 
S é ( T ea { £1909 00 $115 


Sworn, 4,208. Kat lL | ? 10. Of 180.00 
¢ ‘ 


© ited edge RR 


Factory Management and Maintenance Island Positions 
30 = W $2) é ) 8. N ¥ lime Pag Pag Pas 
t lished 1} \ raw-H Pu . 1 $977.00 $995 0 67. 





‘ I I s t Sie ae , ; P ‘ 109 47 
offic! lustruments, re vik ! In : 
S 1 r g t t 21 Ri A\ Pittsburgh : 8 
~ a ‘ 1 by Ins yment Pul ndard red . Ww ranesé 
in aee Q =~ . ti : rir ‘ 
gl, 7 Pul 


\gen Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 


Circulat | ‘9, 2.1673 ! t . : Record S ’ it 1 
54.563, | t t 9.012: 10,404, Cor troit 26, Mic} Published by Manuf 
Sess " . an ture! Put hing Company Est 19 

8 s i 959 Sul r n $5 Type pag 8x1 
ticia $ f Published nt] Forms ‘ ) 
¢ L 2 

- pag $21 re¢ Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates 

Rat : ¢ l $ > i Page Page 4% Pp 
c/ { r : ‘ . : 5 Ad $130.00 S$ of 

izes Si ‘ ‘ 15 f 1 5 on R5 f 
$565 + | ‘ pur Intermountain Industry, |! © Box 2¢t 00.0 120.00 80 
Standard ‘ ! ! ‘ R Selt Lake City 8. 'Wtal 
green, $ I . 44. ¢ r ed Tri ze, 8%x11 eee - 

! \ ney d ints a 


‘ tion, Sworn, 3,988. Rates Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., Ne 
Page 4 Page York 17. Published by Conover-Ma 


—_—_—_ 
CCA $ 86.00 $ 49.1 Publication . E 27 
—— 6 | { +41 ry . = ; 7x1 


f 
is 











s x 4 | ne 2 x10 Bleed | 
Industrial Bulletin, | . 5.UK ‘ Z 8 x Pul hed 
( ’ | t g I t Ss \ r di ounts, 1 
ype |] é ix I } t} | Lubrication Eingineering, i. S. Dearbort He J 39553: ea 
t} \ ' Cy " | hed 1} Americar 10.6: I 6,678 
BO. 160: 30.983. Rate f ibt ! iD neer Est tri tor e1 
. lr . ‘ g1 gan 
‘ Pul hed hi Rate l par $4 pages 3438 
‘ | ; « H+) ge $47 f é : f S pages ¢4 
I \ l pages, $4 a | $420; 24 pag 
? i | f bles . ( t PR $415 = *& Pages $s: ) 12 2 page $ 
- rin 11 Page % Page 12 1/6 pages, $8 
— = a l =] $ 95.00 $ 55.00 Standard ed, $70; standard blue, e2 
—— f 14 R82 50 15.00 ae addit ial data see 4th cover 
Industrial Equipment News. Sth A ; ' ’ 
‘ Fiat ' . ee © 
CCA 
t \ t —- Modern tndustry, 947 Madison A 
‘ it I 5O.050: VMachiae’s Blue Hook, xy | Hu St Yor} I ! ! l by Magazine 
“2.466 \ Tt 10.898 Chi D 24 For tl " Ind It Est 1941 Subscript 
. ; it aft =4 rin size ine . 
OR ? } j Put hed ¢ 
t hite t t ! Ager \ 
» f , refiner Cir t 5ST 4 
os } rkine plant Rat 
l rr Biz 5% ri I , P 
- i 7 x1 Published May £790 go 
"s , . I se I 15. Dis ints, 15-( f 720 2 
rT t t ( 8 lit 17.268; er . “ t uv ot I 
. ~ = eats age unit 18.166. Meta ndustris 4.148 meta Color, $110; bleed, 10 
, v1 fal SRF ' ; - industrie 
I tt . n the al &29 t ties i4 mines and quarries Modern Manarement. 4 VW 
“ nda factor’ iY les ‘ ntractors New York 7 Published by Societ 
/ war . 7 thers, 629 Advancement of Management. Est 
R ear nage S2F Subscription, $4. Trim siz 81x11 
Industrial Ledeer, f I " : ere $97 1 nage. $19 page, 7%xl Published 8 times a 
I | re f J Ind 4 Inser f ' hed 1} ad Forms e 5tl Agen discounts 
I i <8 4 pages Circulatior Sworn, 8,497. Rat 
I 3 par $294 « page $196 l £ 
} ‘ Standard red, $5 bleed, 10% 
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Circulation ° 


= 42% Less 
Circulation Bs per 1000 Circulation 
than nearest —E than nearest 
competing competing 


/ 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE BLANKETS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET! = 




















Metal Working and Machinery.... 20,003 Public Utilities ..... .. 3,109 = 
Chemical and Processing......... 4,055 Government Bureaus ......____. 24065 = 
Products of Petroleum and Coal... 2,235 Engineering ............... 1231 = 
Electrical Manufacturing ia ok. ae ea 2,814 pistribution ..............._.. 1566 = 
PanOmeve and Aviation........ 2,053 Building and Institutions........ . 1348 = 
Shipbuilding ........2.cccceees 680 = 
os ; ES an Pa yap a ie tne,” 490,0—C = 
Mining and Smelting ........... 1,105 Siete 2.396 = 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Cement.... 2,248 Ga ae tees = 
Lumber and Wood Products...... 2,986 leather Ce ee ee ee eee eee so = 
Textile and Fibre Products........ 5,938 Rubber...................... 69 = 
PCT T Te TET SS Ns iis 6.4 ce N beck eee 142 = 
Food and Kindred Products....... 6,716 Non-Classified ................ 6,350 = 
ADVERTISING RATES = 
12 or More 9 Unit 6 Unit 3 Unit Less Th = 

UNIT Units Within Within Within Within 3 Units Within 

SPACE One Year One Year One Year One Year One Year 
1/9 Unit 125 130 135 140 145 

Write for Rate ———— \ = 





Card and Details —— = 
of Circulation = 
Data! 


Compare rates a 
and circulations =—— 








of industrial pub- 





lications — see =. -- 
how clearly IN- 
DUSTRIAL MAIN- 
TENANCE earns 
your preference. a 









They will prove = 
you can cover all a A INDY 
industry at one improved Rant : 








low cost. 




















3623-27 Filbert St., i = 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE Philedelphie 4, Pe 
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—_—_ 
CCA 
—_—— 
Digest, Penton Bldg., 
Equip- 
1936 
10%x 
25th 
later. 


New Equipment 
Cleveland 13, O Published by 
ment Digest Publishing Co.. Est. 
Trim size, 11%x16%. Type page, 
1565/6. Published 5th Forms close 
of 2nd prec. mo Plates week 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Mar., 1949, 61,613; gross, 


65.542. Management, 14,845: purchasing, 
6.725: production, design, maintenance, 
1,608: others, 435. Rates 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 
& 250.00 135.00 
12 230.00 125.00 


18 units of 1/9 page, $120 per unit; 24 
units, $115; 36 units, $110; 48 units, $105. 
tates based on total number of unit 
spaces (1/9 page) used within 1 year. 





For additional data see page 321. 
Nucleontes, 330 W. 42nd St... New York 
18, N. ¥. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1947. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close 8th prec. month 
Agency discounts, 15-2 








Circulation, 6,024; gross, 6,720. Mfe 
companies and individuals, 1,848: trans- 
portation, communications and utilities, 
220; mining and petroleum, 98: service 
industries, 2,655: others, 1,179. Rates—1 
page, $250; % page, $125. Bleed, $25. 

CCA Cy 
Pacific Factory. 709 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3. Published by Fellom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Feb., 1949, 78243 gross, 
8.217. Metal, 3.664; packing and canning, 
1,447: mineral, 841; lumber, 612: others, 
1,066. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pare 

1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 

8 200 00 195.00 60.00 
12 180.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red or yellow, $50: bleed, 15%. 





CCA 


Piant Engineering, 63 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill Published bv Technical 
Publishing Co. Est. 1947. For men re- 
sponsible f repair and maintenance of 


for 
all mechanical and electrical equipment: 


distribution and application of steam, 
electricity, refrigeration and other power 
services: bullding construction and 
maintenance. Trim size. 8%4x11%. Type 
pace, 7*10, Published 29th prec. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 16-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 29.12%: gross, 
33.380. Chemical process, 5.655 food, 
4.398: metal. 6.073: lumber, 1,880: ma- 
chinery, 2.934: textile, 2,239: buildings, 
2.690: others, 2,227 

Rates—Less than 3 pages, $425: 6 
pages, $375 12 uges, $335; 24 pages 
$310: 36 pages, $300 
Standard red yellow, orange blue, 
green 75: bleed. $50 

For additional data see 


page 343 


Production Equipment, 407 S. Dearborn 


1942 





St., Chicago 6. Ill. Est Unit space 
34 x4% Published Ist Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulatior Feb 1949. 41,208: gross 
41.713. Production 25.908 administra 
tive, 8.904: other 6.770 Rates 
Times 1 Unit 2 Unit 
| $ 85.00 e762 nn 
& 78.00 152.00 
12 75.00 145.00 
Purchasing. 205 FE. 42nd St.. New York 
17. Published by Conover-Mast Publica- 
tions, Ine Fat 1915 Subscrirtion, $4 
Trim size, 84%x11\% Type page. 7x10 
Published Jer Forn el T 15t} Ave ¥ y 
discounts 15-2 
Circulation, 11,608: gros 13.280. Pur 
chasing aecents. 8.48? companies and 
offictals. 951 others 1.635 Rates based 
on total space used in any 12-months 
perilod—24 pages, $248 18 pages, $254 
12 pages, $258 8 pages $270 6 pages 
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$276; $282; less than 4 pages, 
$288. 
Standard red, $50; 
orange, yellow, $65; 
bleed, $25 

For additional data see 


4 pages, 


standard blue, green, 
other colors, $85; 


page 4. 





Screw Machine Engineering. 
(See METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING 
INDUSTRIES. ) 





Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Est. 1939. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 51,539. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $341.00 $213.00 $120.25 
6 323.00 204.00 113.50 
12 290.00 181.00 100.25 
Standard red, orange, yellow, blue, $80; 


bleed, 


15%. 








CCA 
Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Published by T. P. Scanlan. 


Est. 1924. Trim size, 8x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15% on new 


business created and serviced by agen- 
cies; cash discount, none. 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 22,1733; gross, 
22,498. Using metal working electrical 
and power plant equipment, 21,754, in- 
cluding 1,956 rotated; used machinery 
dealers, 795; U. S., 136, 6 rotated. Rates 
based on amount space used in one year 
—less than 2 pages, $200 per page; 2 
Pages, $185: 3 pages, $175; 6 pages, $160; 
12 pages, $150. Bleed, $30 

For additional data see page 333. 





Sweet's File for the Mechanical Indus- 
tries, 119 W. 40th St., New York 138, 
N Y. Compiled and _ distributed by 


Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F. W. 
Dodge Corp. Est. 1914. A bound file of 
manufacturers catalogs, used as a source 
of buying information by those in charge 
of plant operation and maintenance. 
Revised annually and lent to qualified 
offices for one year. Distribution, 12,000, 
to engineers, plant executives, purchas- 
ing officials, govt. procurement offices 
and buying agencies. 

Catalogs in Sweet's Files consist of 
multiples of four pages. Typography and 
color printing as desired. Trim page size, 


8%x1l in. Charges include catalog de- 
sign, or such assistance as may be de- 
sired, printing, filing, distribution and 


use of confidential distribution lists. No 
i No cash discount. 


agency commission 
For catalogs in Sweet's File for the 
Mechanical Industries, including one 


extra color on first and last pages, com- 
Plete service charges are as follows: 4- 


page catalog, $1,096; 8-page catalog, 
$1,710; 12-page catalog, $2,324: 16-page 
catalog, $2,938; 20-page catalog, $3,552; 


24-page catalog, $4,166; 28-page catalog, 
$4,780: 32-page catalog, $5,394. Charges 
for other specifications on request. Note: 
Combination charges for catalogs dis- 
tributed also in other Sweet's Files and 
for two or more catalogs in any number 
of files. (See Building. Power Plants, 
Design Engineering, and Chemical Proc- 
ess Industries sections in Market Data 
Rook.) Branch offices in Roston, Ruffalo, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis. 


For additional data see page 319. 


® 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905. 
Single copy, $15. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 7%x12% Published Dec Forms 
close Aug. to Nov. 1 for 40th (1950) edi- 
tion. Agency discount, 15% 

Circulation, 38th edition, 19,017; gross, 
19,792. Mfrs., 12,180; wholesalers, 1,133; 
retailers, 183: publie utilities, 195; li- 
braries, boards of trade, etc., 824; ex- 
porters, 799; U. S. buying dept’s., 566: 
others, 3,146. Rates—1 col. x 2%”, $105: 
1 col x 5”, $145; 2 cols. A 
cols. x 5”. 2 cols. x 7%”, 
cols. x 10”, cols. x 
8 cols. x 3 cols. . 
cols. x 3 cols. x 10”, 
cols. x page), $610. 

For additional data see page 329. 





CCA 


———s 
Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type 
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Published 20th. 


discounts, 


Form 
15-2. 


page, 105%x15. 
close 10th. Agency 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross 
52.642. Operating, traffic and executiv: 
personnel: Street railways and bus lines 
3.358; general motor carriers, 4,056; tax 
railroads 


operating companies, 2,577; 
19,185; airlines, 1,205; terminal ware 
houses, 124; water transportation com 


panies, 2,829. Traffic managers and vice 
presidents of heavy industrial com 
panies, 3,368; libraries, schools and traffi 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma 
terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial companies owning transporta 





tion and terminal equipment, 7,004 
Rates : 

Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page 

(7x10) (34,x5) 

1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 

6 745.00 405.00 110.00 

12 675.00 325.00 95.00 

Times % Page % Page 2/9 Pag: 

1 $670.00 $485.00 $225.00 

6 620.00 445.00 205.00 

12 540.00 380.00 175.00 

Standard red, $100; bleed, 20%. 
CCA 
Western Industry, 609 Mission St., Sar 


Published by King 
Publications. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25tt 
preceding. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Francisco 5, Calif. 


Circulation, April, 1949. S.289:; gross 
9,548. Metalworking, 3,575; food, 1,184 
chemical and mineral industries, 1,061 


lumber, 623; others, 1,824. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $255; 3 pages, $240; 6 pages 
$225; 12 pages, $200. 
Standard red or orange, $55; bleed, 20% 
For additional data see page 341. 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Best Safety Directory, 75 Fulton St., New 








York 7. Published by Alfred M. Best Cé 

Inc. Subscription $5. Type page, 7x10 

Published bi-annually. Agency dis 

counts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 16,000, 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$525.00 $315.00 $225.00 

4 433.00 260.00 186.00 

8 394.00 236.00 169.00 
Standard red, blue, green, $52 
National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc. Est. 1919 
Subscription, member, $5; non-member 
$7.50. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26,026; gross, 27,551. Cor 
porations and partnerships, 1,357; offi- 
cers, 1,478; safety directors and per- 
sonnel mers., 8,410; technical executives 
Plant engineers and dept. heads, 1,336 
managers, 2,517; supts., 3,925; insurance 
executives, engineers and _ inspectors 
2,178; others, 4,776. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 

1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 86.66 

6 240.00 125.00 83.33 
12 230.00 100.00 83.33 


Standard red, blue and green, $70; bleed 
9” 
O- 


0% 
Cy 


1240 Ontario St 





Statin 
Occupational Hazards, 


Cleveland 13. O. Est. 1938. Trim _ siz 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discount 


15-2. 
Circulation, 18,436; gross, 19,817. Safet 
directors and other execs., 17,886; other 


803. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 144 Page % Pag 
1 $265.00 $160.00 $120.0 
4 250.00 145.00 105.0! 
12 235.00 130.00 95.0 

Standard red, blue, orange, green, $5 

bleed, 10%. 





Safety, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
Published ae American Museum 
T 


Safety and eater New York Safe 
Council. Est. 1913. Subscription, #¢ 
Type page, 7x10. Published month 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, 2,679. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 25. 
48.00 32.00 20.( 
12 35.00 24.00 15.0 


Color, $20. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





BROAD, SUBSTANTIAL MARKET 


The market WESTERN INDUSTRY serves runs the gamut of 


dustry in the 11 Western States. In this market are included many 


kinds of manufacturing and processing; mining of minerals, ores, 
al, chemicals, etc.; lumbering and allied industries; petroleum and 
itural gas industry; textiles and apparel; paper—and a great many 
thers. Some 18,000,000 persons now populate this area (an increase 
over 4,000,000 since 1940). It is important to know that this 
Western movement of population, contrary to popular belief, was 
t born of the war. In the years between 1910 and 1948, Western 
States population trebled, the average yearly increase being 308,000. 
Therefore, the foundations of this industrial and commercial empire 
broad and substantial. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY is a horizontal magazine edited specifi- 
lly for the active buying factors in the market described above. Let's 
k at some of the reasons why this market is different— 


IT’S NEW—Large scale manufacturing is relatively new to the West. 
[here are very few third and fourth generation production workers 
The entire field of employee training and industrial relations is un- 
rted. Most individual companies have had but limited experience 
production, distribution and selling. Management is new and 

is lots of help—the kind of editorial help WESTERN INDUS 


[RY gives them 


TERRAIN—Here we have a great land mass, criss-crossed with huge 
itain ranges; here are the sea, the rich agricultural valleys, and 
desert. Nothing akin to it exists anywhere else in the country. 

Distribution points are far apart, due chiefly to the topography. Be- 

se there are fewer railroads here than in other industrial centers, 
ks, buses, and airlines play a more vital part in transportation both 

f passengers and of freight cargo. 


NATURAL RESOURCES—The West is blessed by great natural resources 
the form of minerals, forests, petroleum and natural gas; and by 
atic conditions which enable the agricultural industry to produce 
ntities of commercially important crops. That such variety makes 
a healthy economy is self-evident 


PURCHASING POWER—Retail sales figures for 1947 show that 8 of 
11 Western States have buying incomes both per capita and per 
ly well above the national average. Here, too, the farm income 

f the 11 States is above national average, with California lead 
by more than 3 times the national average 


HOW WESTERN INDUSTRY REACHES THIS MARKET 


WESTERN INDUSTRY appeals primarily to the men who “run” 

tern manufacturing industries. These industries are many and 

but underlying them are a group of common problems in man- 

production, design, plant maintenance, labor relations, trans- 

in, finance and the like. The men in administrative capacity 

work with these problems are also the men who possess buying 

nd direct buying influence. They are the men, therefore, to 
WESTERN INDUSTRY is mailed. 

CIRCULATION—WESTERN INDUSTRY goes to unusual lengths to 

that these men will be on our circulation list. It is the only 

ine serving this market which employs an organization of care- 

irected, full-time field men. We obtain lists from such agencies 

taries of State, Corporation Commissions, Manufacturers’ As- 

ns, Chambers of Commerce. Then our field men call at these 

und ascertain to whom the magazine should be sent and whether 

vO or even more copies are needed. Thus we have effective 

of seeing that WESTERN INDUSTRY circulates to buying 

and of keeping our lists alive and up-to-date. Here is a 


wn of WESTERN INDUSTRY ’s circulation: 
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Metal Working, Fabricating and Machining: Shipbuilding, air- 
craft, accessories, foundries, heavy machine operations, 
electrical apparatus . 3,575 
Food Industries: Fruit, vegetables, meat canners, packers, proc- 
essors; bakers, dairy products, breweries, wineries, 


other beverages .. ‘ a 1,184 
Building Materials and Bquipment: Cc lay products, cement, mis 
cellaneous materials . . . . 260 


Chemical and Mineral Industries: Pcsteem refining and proc- 
essing; glass, synthetics, plastics, mining and special 





mineral processing . : 1,061 
Lumber and Wood Products: Pulp and paper, lumbering, furni- 
ture and heavy mill work a. eras eee . 623 
Textile and Apparel Industries oe es ee ae ee 168 
Transportation and Warehousing . ........ . 4186 
Utilities and Financial PR er ee a ee ek 
Governmental Buying Agencies Se ae 
Associations, Educational, Etec. . . . . . . .. . . wee 
Miscellaneous Industries , by oh 9 a 
Selling Agents and Miscellaneous Bulk ie eee 26 
Total . . 8,267 


Edited to Help Readers. WESTERN INDUSTRY believes it can best 
serve its readers (and thereby its advertisers) by 


1. Reporting and interpreting the growth and development of the 
West. 


2. Providing helpful “know-how” and ‘‘why”’ information that will 
assist in solving the basic economic industrial and production prob 
lems peculiar to the West 


The steadily increasing number of paid subscriptions indicates that 
WESTERN INDUSTRY is accomplishing these objectives 


ADVERTISING RATES 


24 pages or more 
12 to 23 pages. 

6 to 11 pages 

3 to 5 pages 

Less than 3 pages . 


$185.00 per page 
200.00 per page 
225.00 per page 
240.00 per page 
255.00 per page 


; } ; 
Rates hand on total space used in one year. 


Colors: Red, yellow or orange, $55.00 extra per page, $80.00 for two 
facing pages; other colors, $65.00 extra per page, $90.00 for two 
facing pages. 

Bleed: 20% extra for one page, 15% extra for two facing pages 
Special Issues: Annual Review and Forecast, January; Materials 


Handling, May; Metals Number, September 


CASH IN ON THIS MARKET NOW! 


To sell profitably to this market, and keep it sold, put WESTERN IN- 
DUSTRY on your schedule NOW. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


609 MISSION ST. NEW YORK—Franklin B. Lyons, Mar. 


———- Road, Georgetown, Conn. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ee 
CALIFORNIA 


CLEVELAND—Richard C. Burns, Mar. 
7708 Deerfield Drive, Cleveland 9, Ohio 
YUkon 6-1537 


Telephone Tuxedo 5-1848 
CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen, Mor 

3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, If. 

Telephone Brookfield 532 








SAN FRANCISCO—R. C. Williams. Mar. 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Telephone Y Ukon 6-1537 


LOS ANGELES—Clarence G. Beardslee, Mor. 
3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


New NIAA Soles Presenta- 
tion. Prepared for you .. . 
send for your copy NOW. 








Telephone Fitzroy 9462 
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© 


Standard 


Manufacturing 


$30 











Industrial 


and Industri 


Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton St.. New 
York 7. Published by Alfred M. Best Co 
Inc Est. 1901 Subscription, $4 Trin 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 13,700. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 £200.00 $110.00 $ 67.00 

6 180.00 100.00 61.00 
12 170.00 94.00 57.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10 

CANADA 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News, 
Gardenvalé Que Car Published by 
Nat'l Bus Publicatior Ltd Est. 194' 
Controlled Tri ’ 10 %x! Type 
page, 9%x12% Published 20th Forms 
close 15th pre Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, Marc! 1949, 14,360; gross, 
15,848, Rate per insertion tandard 
init 3%x4% inches, 1 tin $56: 6 times 
$50.50 1? times S45 


Catalog, 137 
Pub- 


Wellington St. W Toronto, Ont 
lished by Canadian Engineering Pubs., 
Ltd Est. 1932 Trim size 8x11 Type 
page, 7x10 Published Nov Form close 
Aug. 16 Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 1948-49, 3,011; gross, 3,959. 
Rates 1 page, $175 page $316 
pages, $435; 4 pag $54 


Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge St Toront 
Published by Canadian Manufacturer's 
Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscriptior $4 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms c! | Ag 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,440; gro 7.647. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Pa . P 

1 $100.00 $ $ 35 

6 90.00 “0 

12 RN.00 5 
Standard red, $30: bleed 
Industrial Equipment Handbook, Garde 
vale, Que Publi 1 b fat'l Busine 
Publicatior Ltd Type page { x7% 
Published Feb Agency discounts 15 
Circulation, 3,078 Rat I age $6 
4-7 pages, $55; 8 or mor $50 

: e bh} - 


al Engineer- 


ing. 73 Richmond West ‘ ) Pub 
lished by Cor lidated Press, Ltd Est 
192 Trin ize S%x1ll\y Type pag 
7x10. Published For close 25tl 
Agency dl unt 15-! Circulation 
March, 1949, 4,001; ge 4,069. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page ,P 

1 $1 0 e ) ¢ 4 

H on ) eg 

2 sn OO 5 ) 
Standard red, $3 b I 

CTAB 
New Equipment News, We ngtor 
St... y Toror ; . fine Can I blist d ) 
Canadian Engineer x Publications, Lt 
Est 1940 Adv unit 1/9 page x 
Published 15t} I ms ist. Agwen¢ 
discounts, 15-0. Circulati Marcl 49 
2.206; gross, 12,638, Rat I init 
1 time, $55; 6 time $4 t $4 
CCAB 

Outile et Accessotres, 15 Gouin Bivd 
W., Montreal Printed in French Est 
1946. Trim size, 8% x1! Adv. unit, 3% x 
Published ith. For é tl Agen 
discounts, non¢ 

Circulation, 8,253; gross, 8,576. Rates 
single unit, $35: 6 times, $32.50; 1 tir 


Plant Administration, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont Published by Ma 
lean-Hunter Pub. C Est. 1942 rr 
size, 8%4xll\ Type page 7x10 Pul 
lished 20th Forms close 5th Agency 
discount 15-2. Circulatior Marci 1949 
8.830; gross, 4.236. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pag , Page 
l $115 $ 68 $4 
H 5 f ) 4 i 
12 R5.¢ 47 8 
Standard se I ed, 1 








Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment, 
by Industry Groups 
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Data | 1 s of agricultural business 
Data ide trade *, communications and finance, 
Sor é i: Beginning with 1945, U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
I ul i urities and Exchange Commission; prior to 1915, Board of Governors 


erve System, 





lished 2ist. Forms close 12th. Age! 
(CAR discounts, 15-2, Circulation, March, 1 
10,778; gross, 11,0386. Rates 
Shop, the National Newspaper of Used Times 1 Page % Page uP: 
Equipment, Gardenvale, Que Published l $116.00 $ 70.00 = 40 
by Nat'l Bus. Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1942. Trim 6 103.00 62.00 3 
size, 9%x11%. Type page, 8%x1ll. Pub- 12 97.00 58.00 3 
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Wrauen you see this emblem— 
in a business publication’s promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promo- 
tion—you are being reminded that the 
publication has filed complete media 
data and the factual story of its market, 
editorial services, market surveys, and 


similar information in 





this edition of 


THE MARKET DATA NUMBER 
| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Marine, Shipbuilding 


(See also Boating) 








American shipbuilding activity in the 
first half of 1949 was highlighted by 
the placing of a contract on May 3 for 
the construction of a luxurious 980-ft. 
superliner for the United States Lines 
at a cost of $70,373,000. This contract, 
reports Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review, clears the way for ex- 
tending the passenger ship program to 
include at least seven additional vessels, 
as well as starting a long-range re- 
placement program of cargo ship con- 
struction—augmenting the high level of 
activity already in progress in Amer- 
ican shipyards. 


Construction Tops $1 Billion 


Commercial shipbuilding in progress 
in American shipyards in May, 1949, 
included 69 vessels each of 1,000 dead- 
weight tons and 309 vessels of miscel- 
laneous types each under 1,000 dead- 
weight tons, involving 378 vessels of 
1,889,748 deadweight and repre- 
senting expenditures of over $450 mil- 
lion dollars. Naval construction to- 
tals more than $250 million and dur- 
ing 1948 the ship repair business in the 
United States as reported by 50 ship- 
yards totaled $424 million. Thus, the 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
in midyear 1949 represented a market 
of more than $1 billion 


tons 


Passenger Ship Program 


Passenger ship construction repre- 
sented an expanding segment of the 
shipbuilding market in midyear 1949. 
In addition to the superliner for the 
United States Lines, contracts had pre- 
viously been placed for five other pas- 
senger vessels including two express 
liners for the American Export Lines 
and three round-the-world liners for the 
American President lines at a cost of 
$80 million, making a total of more 
than $150,000,000 in passenger ship 
contracts alone. Proposals to build at 
least additional passenger-cargo 
vessels have been under consideration 
for a long time. These projects have 
been held in abeyance pending a deci- 
sion regarding the construction of the 
superliner. As contracts for these pro- 
posals materialize, other projects are 
expected to be advanced. 


The for seven additional 
passenger vessels would raise the pas- 
senger ship program to more than 
$200,000,000. What this means in terms 
of equipment purchases is illustrated 
by the fact that, in addition to deck, hull 


seven 


orders the 


and machinery installations, the new 
United States liner alone will contain 
an estimated 85 service rooms, 326 
crew’s rooms, 680 passengers’ state- 


rooms, 36 public.rooms and 742 toilets 
and baths—a total of 1,869 rooms, re- 


344 
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quiring a vast quantity of fittings, 


furniture and accessories. 

Of the seven additional passenger 
cargo ships in prospect, two are for the 
Grace Line, two for the Standard Fruit 
Company, two for the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company and one for the 
Delta Line. On May 28 the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission announced approval 
of an application by the latter company 
for a construction subsidy for building 
its proposed combination passenger- 
cargo vessel, to be the’ largest vessel 
to be operated by this line. The plans 


call for accommodations for 234 pas- 
sengers. 
Invitations to bid on the construc- 


tion of this vessel were issued to fifteen 
shipbuilders by the Maritime Commis- 
sion on June 22. In addition, the Com- 
mission in the same week voted its ap- 
proval of asking shipyards for bids on 
the construction of two 25-knot 
foot trailerships for the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. 


563- 


Pending Construction 


In addition to passenger ship projects, 
construction in prospect includes two 
new prototype cargo vessels for the 
Maritime Commission, a number of bulk 
ore carriers which have been under 
consideration for the Great Lakes, and 
a constant flow of orders for river and 
harbor vessels, which always represent 
an important part of the marine 
market. 


The two prototype cargo vessels will 
be typical naval and merchant cargo 
ships, to be constructed on a mass pro- 
duction scale in case of any future 
wars. They have been designed by the 
Maritime Commission in conjunction 
with the Navy Department. One of 
these prototype vessels will be a suc- 
cessor to the C-2 design. It is a dry 
cargo ship of 10,500 deadweight tons, 
with a length of 477 feet, a beam of 
66 feet, and driven by geared turbines 
developing 12,500 shaft horse power. 


The other vessel will be much larger 
and faster. It is designed as a naval 
auxiliary capable of carrying several 
thousand troops in an emergency. Bids 
for the construction of the first of these 
vessels were scheduled to be opened on 
Aug. 15, 1949. Other projects include 
contemplated construction of three bulk 
ore carriers and one self unloader for 
service on the Great Lakes. Orders for 
special purpose river and harbor ves- 
sels are constantly being placed in con- 
siderable volume and will represent an 
important part of the marine market in 
1950. 


Commission Funds 


Over and above the funds needed for 
the 6 passenger vessels for which con- 
tracts have been placed, the United 
States Maritime Commission has avail- 
able approximately $100 million for 
new vessel construction. Furthermore 
the House Appropriations Committee 
recommended early in 1949 that an ap- 
propriation of $85 million be granted 
to the Commission for new ship con- 
struction for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1949. If this appropriation is 
granted, the Commission will have ap- 
proximately $185 million for new con- 
struction between July 1, 1949 and July 
1, 1950. 


Naval Construction 


It is estimated that naval ship con- 
struction on order, exclusive of the 
giant aircraft carrier United States on 
which construction was suspended 
April 28, totaled 29 vessels in May, 
1949. This was exclusive of moderni- 
zation projects, repairs and operations. 
Current construction in naval ship- 
yards was reported to comprise one air- 
craft carrier, eight submarines, one 
LST, one torpedo boat and one destroy- 
er tender. Private shipyards were re- 
ported to have on order and building, 
six destroyers, one destroyer escort, 
two destroyers, special, three torpedo 
boats, four submarinés and one com 
mand ship. 


Expenditures for naval ship construc 
tion in the fiscal year 1949-1950 wer: 
estimated in President Truman’s bud 
get message to Congress on January 10 
at $406 million, an increase of $100 mil 
lion over 1949. Including the construc 
tion in the fiscal year 1949, more thar 
$1 billion of naval ship construction, 
under present authorizations, will re 
main to be completed in the fiscal year 
1950 and later years, according to the 
President’s budget. Included in the 
budget were $279 million to cover in- 
creased costs of competing the present 
construction program, with some re- 
adjustment in types of ships to be built. 


In addition $52 million of new au- 
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HERE’S HOW you can multiply 
your marine sales effectiveness 


1. Among the nation’s leading ship operators 
2. Among the major shipbuilding companies 


3. Among naval architects (ship designers) and 


marine engineers 


These are the three groups you must sell in today’s billion dollar marine 
market. They are the main sources of business (1) for products that enter 
into the building of a ship—from propulsion machinery to fittings and 
furnishings for passenger accommodations; (2) for products, machinery 
and tools used in shipyard operations, (3) for consumable products used 
in ship operation, such as lubricants, paints, rope, etc. 


You can open the door to this market by appealing to the engineering 
interests of marine men, through the business paper that is recognized for 
its engineering authority, Marine Engineering and Shipping Review. 


Advertising so directed will greatly multiply your effective contacts because 
Marine Engineering gives the most in editorial service to the men who 
authorize and influence purchases in the ship design, shipbuilding, ship 
operation, and ship repair branches of the marine industry, 


You can be sure that—on the basis of market coverage verified by paid 
audited circulation .. . acknowledged editorial pre-eminence . . . unequalled 
reader interest .. . and advertising recognition—the publication to do this 
job for you is Marine Engineering and Shipping Review. 


Engineering Viewpoint 
Stressed 


Marine men look to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review for news and data on 
marine developments, presented from the 
lesign, engineering and operating stand- 
vint. Its descriptions of new vessel designs 
ind new ships are important to the execu- 
tive as well as the technical groups of ma- 
rine men. (Since its founding, Marine Engi- 
neering has featured in its pages, by com- 
plete plans and descriptive detail, every 
important vessel built in an American ship- 
yard.) Ship production techniques are fea- 
tured for the managerial and engineering 
taffs of shipyards. 


\rticles on problems of ship operation, and 

safety are of special interest to ship opera- 
s and ship designers. A “Questions and 

\nswers” department is devoted to prob- 
ns of the chief engineers and assistants 
board ship. Other outstanding features are 
comprehensive news section including 
rect coverage of news developments in 

Washington, D. C., . . . a department of 

Great Lakes activities . . . and a section on 
w and improved products. 


Editors Well Qualified 


editorial service is backed by a 

taff of technically trained editors. The 

tors and business manager alike are 

graduate naval architects who have had 

ictual shipbuilding experience, and who 

know the problems of the marine field 
t hand. 
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Circulation Tops 


Marine Engineering leads its field in total 
net paid audited circulation. Its subscribers 
among executives of shipbuilding and ship 
operating companies, works managers, ma- 
rine superintendents and engine-room chiefs 
aboard ship, constitute a leadership over 
the field of over 23 per cent in paid audited 
circulation among these groups which are 
most influential in specifying and purchas 
ing engineering equipment. 


In all the important centers of marine 
activity—on the Atlantic Coast, on the 
Pacific Coast, on the Great Lakes, inland 
rivers and on the Gulf—it contacts the 
technical-minded marine men who shape 
buying decisions. 


And everywhere it meets a receptive au- 
dience. Nearly three-quarters of a century 
of distinguished editorial service has 
earned for Marine Engineering top place in 
its field—as is proved by the fact that 
more marine men pay each year to receive 
it than any other marine business publi- 
cation. 


By reaching every branch of the marine 
industry each month through Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review, you have 
definite assurance of being represented 
effectively and economically, wherever ma- 
rine purchases are in the making. 


A.B.C. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 





"The marine business paper 
of engineering authority” 


Pest... 


—in industry recognition 
and prestige. 

—in total net paid audit- 
ed circulation. 

—in advertising volume. 


Advertising Leadership 
9to5 


During the first 6 months of 1949, marine 
manufacturers placed some 555 pages of 
advertising in Marine Engineering — or 
more than 9 pages for every 5 pages placed 
in the next ranking marine paper. This 
89.0 per cent margin of leadership conclu- 
sively demonstrates Marine Engineering’s 
Number One position as a selling force for 
marine manufacturers. 


SERVICES TO ADVERTISERS: The 
Weekly Bulletin published each Saturday 
exclusively for advertisers in Marine Engi- 
neering, provides authoritative advance 
news on new ship construction, recondi- 
tioning and repair, contracts placed and 
pending, personnel changes, and other ma- 
rine events of imporiance to manufacturers. 
The Marine Directory published annually 
exclusively for advertisers, furnishes a 
comprehensive list, compiled from original 
sources, of ship owners, ship operators, 
ship builders and ship repair companies, 
their facilities, the names and addresses 
of their key officials and other pertinent 
data. The Directory is a pocket-size volume 
of some 800 pages—a check list of your 
prime marine prospects. The Marine Out- 
look Letter, published from time to time, 
flashes to advertisers advance news of ma- 
rine developments which have an outstand- 
ing sales significance for manufacturers 
and suppliers. 


A.B.P. 


30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
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Number and Tonnage of Steel, Self-Propelled Merchant Vessels, Each Over 2,000 Gross Tons, Built Each Year 
in United States Shipyards, Through the Period Including World War I, the Intervening Peacetime Years, World War 


Il, and Through 1948 (1914-1948) 




















Cargo Passenger- Transport Tanker Total 

Gross Deadweight Gross Deadweight Gross Deadweight Gross Deadweigh 
Year No tons tons No tons tons No. tons tons No. tons tons 
1914 17 87,585 130,287 1 2,662 800 & 44,917 67,222 26 135,164 198,301 
1915 17 88,262 131,388 3 19,987 12,600 4 20,088 29,862 24 128,337 173,850) 
1916 49 200,824 299,623 1 6,063 7,480 24 163,068 246,953 74 369,955 554,05¢ 
1917... 92 413,602 627,002 1 10,206 9,940 32 218,312 314,225 125 642,120 951,16; 
1918 375 1,508,003 2,282,585 5 29,736 24,297 34 231,890 339,368 414 1,769,629 2,646,250 
1919 679 3,086,207 4,680,321 2 10,285 10,650 42 273,392 394,713 723 «93,369,884 5,085,684 
1920 375 1,758,086 2,695,753 12 99911 111,000 80 573,548 778,027 467 2,395,545 3,584,780 
1921 $7 316,909 485,418 22 256,436 243,380 104 786,081 1,158,053 183 1,359,426 1,886,851! 
1922 10 78,442 155,680 3 41,293 34,384 6 48,289 70,653 19 168,024 260,717 
1923 9 67,582 110,410 7 33,947 26,110 2 15,513 23,420 18 117,042 159,940 
1924 } 34,016 48,450 7 43,740 19,758 1 6,546 10,544 12 84,302 78,752 
1925 9 65,066 92,200 3 18,850 11,470 nitaininide PAD aes 12 83,916 103,670 
1926 2 16,302 25,625 5 28,789 15,880 1 8,952 15,262 s 54,043 56,76) 
i927 9 72,936 104,300 7 51,294 27,459 3 30,470 49,752 19 154,700 181,511 
1928 jrieininaclmiins* Sccinttia iia 3 44,190 37,400 4 27,726 44,086 7 71,916 81,486 
1929 5 32,603 49,200 2 23,614 19,800 1 9,096 15,180 8 65,313 84,180 
1930. 2 15,824 24,000 5 50,311 39,269 11 97,365 161,219 18 163,500 224,488 
NIN atch tuceanind~ ’ Sesoechdiabelibedal: ( aaaniinaae 9 108,968 85,413 5 41,981 69,528 14 150,949 154,941 
1932 2 16,122 21,800 13. 129,348 82,572 15 145,470 104,372 
1933 $ 49,527 32,367 4 49,527 32,367 
1934 2 9,544 15,180 : ata 2 9,544 15,180 
1935 2 19,022 29,760 _ 19,022 29,760 
1936 & 63,428 104,860 s 63,428 104,860 
1937 ‘ 15 121,852 191,929 15 121,852 191,929 
1938 6 39,196 56,100 ; 18 142,170 227,982 24 181,366 284,082 
1939 14 91,560 128,484 3 30,063 20,436 11 119,429 193,112 28 241,052 342,032 
1940 31 227,275 334,660 6 68,943 61,222 16 148,509 238,352 53 444,727 634,234 
1941 61 423,022 597,943 6 58,107 56,515 28 267,979 434,039 95 749,108 1,088,497 
1942 652 4,678,880 6,842,689 11 101,847 81,290 61 612,121 982,381 724 5,392,848 7,906,360 
1943 1,410 10,103,245 14,921,082 20 219,760 180,047 231 2,162,624 3,420,405 1,661 12,485,629 18,521,534 
1944 1,175 8,455,475 11,857,797 48 461,291 330,311 240 2,486,397 3,954,957 1,463 11,403,163 16,143,065 
1945 807 5,336,152 7,206,201 46 509,163 311,046 188 1,769,583 2,787,397 1,041 7,614,898 10,304,644 
1946 66 487,354 728,583 9 76,719 84,667 8 81,633 120,900 83 645,706 934,150 
1947 28 154,402 223,657 & 73,664 68,225 3 19,261 36,166 39 247,327 328,048 
1948 17 92,049 158,863 1 15,359 10,513 6 51,507 87,693 24 158,915 257,069 

Marine Envineering and Shipping Revie 

thorizations were requested for certain shipping season. Work has been 2,000 gross tons and over, totaling 158, 


ships which will be substituted for some 
of those previously authorized. On 
June 2, the Senate approved a bill to 
authorize and increase to $40,500,000 
from $30,000,000 sums to be expended 
for of sub 
marines. 

On June 21, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson announced that Presi- 
dent Truman had approved a request to 
Congress for an appropriation of $80 
million to modernize two second-world- 
war, 27,000-ton aircraft carriers of the 


development prototype 


Essex class. 


Reconversion and Repair 


During 1948, the volume of repair 
and alteration work completed in 
American shipyards totaled $423,883,- 
000, according to the Shipbuilders 
Council of America. Although a large 
part of the war reconversion program 
has now been completed, maintenance 
and repair activity will continue to be 
an important phase of the marine mar- 
ket during the last half of 1949 and 
in 1950. Among projects mentioned for 
1949 is a modernization program in- 
volving the reboilering and re-engining 
of freighters of five Great Lakes oper- 
ators to begin at the close of the 1949 
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scheduled on six vessels and additional 
plans of a similar nature are reported 
to be under way. 


Merchant Fleet 


The privately owned United States 
merchant fleet totaled 1,214 seagoing 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over on 
March 1, 1949, according to the Na- 
tional Federation of American Ship- 
ping. 

The Federation report listed the pri- 
vately owned fleet as consisting of 719 
dry cargo and combination vessels of 
nearly 7,200,000 deadweight tons, and 
495 tankers totaling almost 7,100,000 
deadweight tons. 

The National Defense Reserve Fleet 
was reported at 1,851 ships on March 1. 


1948 Shipbuilding 


A total of 122 self-propelled mer- 
chant vessels aggregating 197,691 gross 
tons and 296,742 deadweight tons, 
equipped with propelling machinery 
aggregating 277,397 horsepower was 
produced by shipyards in the United 
States in 1948 according to Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review. Of 
these, 24 were ocean-going vessels of 


915 gross tons. There were also con- 
structed 146 large steel barges of 500 
gross tons and over, aggregating 121,- 
156 gross tons. As in 1947, most of 
the production was concentrated upon 
cargo ships, with 17 of this type finish- 
ed having a combined total of 92,049 
gross tons and 158,863 deadweight tons 
One passenger and cargo ship was com 
pleted aggregating 15,359 gross tons 
and 10,513 deadweight tons, and em- 
ploying turbo-electric propelling ma- 
chinery. Six oil tankers were com- 
pleted, aggregating 51,507 gross tons 
and 87,693 deadweight tons. 

Construction of all types of small 
self-propelled and non-propelled com- 
mercial vessels for inland, coastal and 
harbor service in the United States has 
been on a large scale since the end of 
the war. Many of the oil barges o 
order and some constructed during 1948 
are of the super size, capable of carry- 
ing 20,C00 barrels or more than 2,500 
tons of oil. Some of these inland 
waterway barges match in cubic ¢ca- 
pacity some small self-propelled ocean- 
going ships. A total of 146 steel barges 
of 500 gross tons each was completed 
during 1948. At the beginning of 1949 
73 steel barges of 500 gross tons and 
over were on order. 
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Associations 


American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 


American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, 1472 Harvard Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


National Federation of American 
Shipping 1809 G St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Navy Industrial Association, 110 
William St., New York). 


The Propeller Club of the United 
States, 17 Battery Pl., New York. 


Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West St., New York. 


Society of American Shipbuilders 
and Designers, 97 East Howard St., 
Quincy, Mass. 


United States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. 


The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 


Lake Carriers’ Association, Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, O. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Marine Engineer, The, 132 3rd 
St.. S. E., Washington 3, D. C. Published 
by Nat'l Marine Engrs. Benef. Assn. Est 
07. Subscription, $1.50 Trim _ size, 
x12. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


9-2. Circulation, 20,000. Rates 

Times 1 Page *% Page 1, Page 
1 $175.00 $117.00 $ 60.00 
H 150.00 103.00 55.00 
12 125.00 100.00 51.00 


Sta andard color, $40; bleed, $10 
Better Shipping Manual. 
(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION. ) 


cm 


Boat and Equipment News, Commercial 
Craft Edition, 224 E. 41st St., New York 
17. Published by Boat Statistics & Pub- 
ishing Co., Ine. Est. 1939. Trim size 


816x111. Type page, 7x10 Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. 1. F orms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
Oct., 1948, 19,035; gross, 20,437. Rates 
imes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $400.00 $215.00 $135.00 
6 315.00 170.00 100.00 


page, 6 consecutive issues, $280 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Boston Marine Guide, 156 State St., Bos- 
ton 9. Published by Edwin J. Lang. Est. 
419. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 22x28 
ublished Saturday. Forms close noon 
hursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
ilation, 1,000. Rates open—$2 _ per 
lumn inch; regular, $7.50 per column 
nch per month 





Coast Marine Directory, 35 Dolores St., 
n Francisco 3, Calif Published by 
ck Piver. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 

pe page, 4x6%. Published annually. 
rms close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, Sworn, 3,000. Rates— 
page, $90; % page, $50. 

indard color, 15%; bleed, 15% 


Die sel Engineering Handbook. 
See DIESEL INDUSTRY.) 


Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. 
See DIesEL INDUSTRY.) 


© 


Log, The, 121 Second St 
Calif. Published by Miller Freeman 
blications. Est. 1923. Subscription, $3 

1 size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10 
lished 25th prec. Forms close 10th 
cy discounts, 15-0. 

reulation, 3,672; gross, 4,107. Ship- 
ling and repair companies, 291; ship 
ating companies, 1,011; merchant 
ine officers, 1,624; professional men, 

marine supplies and equipment, 306; 


San Francisco 


allied marine industries, 248; U. S., 94; 

others, 94. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 

°7 165.00 110.00 70.00 

*13 135.00 90.00 65.00 


«> indard red, green, blue or yellow, $50; 
bleed, $25. 


; *The 7th and 13th insertions provide 
pd space in the Statistical Year Book 
teview. 





ee 

CCA 
Marine Age, 75 West St., weer York 6. 
Published by Gardne A Pu Corp. Est. 


1927. Trim size, 8%x11\% 
7x10. Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1949, 3,901; gross, 
4.218. Ship operating companies, 2,251; 
shipbuilding companies, 758; government 
departments, 286; others, 655. Rates— 


‘Type page, 
Forms close 6th. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 140.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 








Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory, 
30 Church St., New York 7. Published by 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1942. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished biennially—next edition 1950-51. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled (1948-49 edi- 
tion) (Sworn), 4,315. Shipbuilding and 
repair companies, 1,511; ship operating 
companies, 1,779; professional men, 124; 
marine supplies and equipment, 519; U.S., 
193; others, 169. Rates per page—1 page, 
$350; 2 pages, $315; 3 pages, 280; 4 
pages, $245; 8 pages, $210; 12 pages, 
$195; 16 pages, $180; % page, $196; % 
page, $105. 

Bleed accepted only on first and last 
pages of adv. of 8 or more pages, run 
of book; 10% discount on catalog of 8 
or more pages if furnished by advertiser. 





Marine Diesel Handbook, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Price, $5 per copy. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 5,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $175; additional pages, 
$150. 

Standard red, yellow or blue, $60; bleed, 
10% 





Marine Digest, 106 Columbia St., Seattle 


4, Wash. Published by Fred W. Geibel. 
Est. 192 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
10%4x14. ” Type page, 9x12. Published 
every Saturday. Forms close Tuesday 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,061. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 78.00 $ 48.00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
85.00 55.00 30.00 


24 
Standard color, $39. 
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Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15% on display space and 
color if paid in 30 days, 2% 10 days. 

Circulation, 5,934; gross, 6,925. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 679; 
ship operating companies, 580; merchant 
marine officers, 2,876; professional men, 
278; marine supplies and equipment, 641; 
allied marine industries, including Navy, 
509; others, 457 

Advertising rates—l page, $290; 3 
pages, $245; pages, $220; *12 pages, 
$200; *24 pages, $180; *36 pages, $170. 

Standard red, blue, green, orange, yel- 
low, $60; bleed, $35. 

*15% discount on three-year contracts. 

For additional data see page 345. 





Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New 
York 7. Published by Primrose Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,245. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
150.00 80.00 50.00 

12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 


© 


Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 
Published by New York Marine News 
Co., Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,681; gross, 6,975. Ship- 
building and repair companies, 522; ship 
operating companies, 582; merchant ma- 
rine officers, 2,978; marine supplies and 
equipment, 575; others, 783. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 14 Page 4% Page 
1 $280.00 $150. 00 $ 95.00 

6 200.00 110.00 65.00 
12 180.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard red, blue or orange, $60; bleed, 
$25. 








Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water 
St.. New York 4. Published by New York 
Marine News Co., Inc. Type page, 3%x7. 
Published July, 1950. Naval Supplement 
Section forms close Mar. 15; other forms, 
April 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—l page (color section), $200; 1 page 
(Naval Supplement), $150; 1 page (run 
of book), $125; % page, $75; % page, $45. 
Bleed, $25. 


cay 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 
4. Published by Marine Progress, Inc. 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, April, 1949, 3,242; gross, 
3.616. Operating companies, 1,432; ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 846; 
others, 1,010. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 50.00 
12 145.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard color, $35; bieed, $20. 


toenail 

CCA Oy 

———e ’ 
Maritime Reporter, 80 Broad St., New 
York 4. N. Y. Published by Maritime Ac- 
tivity Reports, Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist and ‘15th. Forms close 1 week prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 1949, 8,811; gross, 

9,213. Shipbuilding and ship repair com- 
panies, 2,417; operating companies, 3,980; 








others, 2,504. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 sis, 00 $ 70.00 
12 180.00 105.00 65.00 
24 160.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 





Master, Mate and Pilot, 729 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C, Published by 
Nat'l Org. Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,100. Rates— 
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Nautical Gazette, | 
> . 1 : L 


Ship's Manual, 


Thomas’ Register of 





Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago 7, lll. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co Est. 1944. Type 
page, 10%x15. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross, 
52.642. Operating, traffic and executive 
personnel: Street railways and bus lines, 
3,358; general motor carriers, 4,056; taxi 
operating companies, 2,577; railroads, 
19,185; airlines, 1,205; terminal ware- 
houses, 124; water transportation com- 
panies, 2,829. Traffic managers and vice 
presidents of heavy industrial com- 
panies, 3,368; libraries, schools and traffic 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma 
terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial companies owning transporta- 








tion and terminal equipment 7,004 
Rates 
Times 1 Page i/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (34x5) 
1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 
6 745.00 405.00 110.00 
12 675.00 325.00 95.00 
Times % Page % Page 
1 $670.00 $485.00 
6 620.00 445.00 
12 540.00 380.00 175.00 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 20% 
Waterways Journal, 619-20 Chemical 


Bldg., St. Louis 1. Published by Donald 
rr. Wright Est. 1887. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 8%x1ll%. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, Sworn, 2,900, 
Rates 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 

12 120.00 65.00 

26 110.00 60.00 





Standard red, yellow, blue or orange, 
$50; bleed, $20. 





Waterways Magazine, Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by John W. 
Black. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 
list. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


S 


15-2. Circulation, 3,684. Rates— 


Times l Page » Page 4 Page 
] $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
4 150.00 L000 45.00 
} 120.00 65.00 35.00 


12 2 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


The Work Boat, combined with Southern 
Marine Review, 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
lear 12, La Published by H. L. Peace 
Publications Est. 1943. Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 

lished 25th prec Forms close 5th prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,722. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 58.00 
165.00 91.00 48.00 
13 125.00 75.00 40.00 

Standard r, $36 bleed, 10 





World Ports, advertising office, 418 5S. 
Market St., Chicago 7, Ill. Published by 
Traffic Service Corp., official organ Am. 
Assn. of Port Authorities. Est. 1919. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
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Circulation, Jan., 1949, 8,906; gross, 
9,822. Carriers, 1,892; stevedoring com- 
panies, 546; towing & lighterage cos. 
520; construction, 1,085; terminals, 1,158 
industrial export traffic managers, 2,735; 
others, 1,500 tates— 






Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $135.00 $ 83.00 
6 245.00 125.00 68.00 
12 195.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, $70; bleed 


20% 
CANADA 


Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory. 
Gardenvale, @Wue. Published by Nationa 
Business Publications, Ltd. Est 1934 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 5%x8*% 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published bi-annu 
ally (next issue April, 1950) Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,000. Rates 
-1 page, $100; % page, $55; 4 page, $35 
Bleed 15%. 


CCAR ENA 


Canadian Shipping and Marine Engi- 
neering News, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1911 Trim 
size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 24th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1949, 
2,184; gross, 2,529. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$110.00 $ 62.50 $ 37.50 
6 95.00 55.00 31.25 


12 80.00 47.50 27.50 
Standard red and blue, $30; bleed rate, 
15%. 

Canadian Transportation. 

(See RAILROADS. ) 

Capt. Lillie’s Coast Guide, A106 Marin 
Bldgz., Vancouver, Canada. Published by 
Progress Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 193¢ 
Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type page 
6x8%. Published every second year; 9th 
edition, Jan., 1951. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates—l page 


$90; % page, $50; %& page, $27. 


ah 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Blidg., 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 6th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1949 
1,028; gross, 1,076, Rates— 














Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 
45.00 25.00 13.50 

12.00 


12 40.00 22.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 


Shipping Register & Shipbuilder, 155! 
Bishop St., W., Montreal 25. Published 
by H. R. Pickens. Est. 1917. Type page 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
March, 1949, 2,134; gross, 2,230. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 1% Page % Pag 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.5 
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Materials Handling 


(See also Freight Transportation; Railroads) 





Private enterprise is entering a period 
of dynamic competition and consumer 
demand for quality merchandise at 
lower cost. Therefore, industry has 
been looking for a quick means of re- 
ducing costs decisively. 

In the past major reduction in pro- 
duction costs was achieved by improved 
mechanization of specific processing 
operations. Generally speaking, few in- 
dustrial operators have realized the 
existence of the many materials han- 
dling problems in their plants, and what 
a high-cost factor these problems are. 
“It is estimated that 22% of the cost 
of manufacturing on the average is 
due to the handling of materials.” (Al- 
ford, Principles of Industrial Manage- 
ment.) 


Divisions of Function 


The first division of materials hand- 
ling is movement, which is usually iden- 
tified with materials moved to or from 
a plant, mine, store, warehouse, or ter- 
minal. A plant movement example 
would be the temporary storage of raw 
materials and movement of these mate- 
rials to the processing line. 

The second division involves process- 
ing. Manufacturing processes such as 
heat-treating, painting, drying, and 
baking, as performed on materials 
traveling through the processing oper- 
ations on mechanical conveyances, are 
typical. 

The third division involves assembly; 
this could be identified as the assembly 
of parts in progressive stages. Out- 
standing examples are the assembly 
method of putting automobiles together 
and the assembly of a magazine by 
mechanical means. 

The fourth division, distribution, is 
probably the most familiar, since it 
brings the raw or finished materials 
directly to the door of the user or dis- 
tributor. 

Materials handling efficiency is meas- 
ired in terms of comparative cost for 
the amount of time and manpower re- 
quired to handle a predetermined bulk 
of material commonly known as a unit 
load. Use of mechanical materials han- 
dling equipment has been known to ef- 
fect reductions in handling cost as high 

: 98%. It has been said that “muscle 
money” spent for materials handling is 
gone forever unless some of it is spent 
tors equipment for which there is a 

vage value. 

‘he objective in materials handling is 

transport materials from point to 

nt without retrogression, with a min- 

im of transfers, and deliver them to 
their appropriate work places or pro- 
duction centers with the rhythm needed 
to avoid congestion, delays, or unneces- 
sary handling. Handling does not add 


value to the product but does increase 
its cost. 


Handling Time 

First consideration should be given 
to handling time, which is the time re- 
quired to transport materials from one 
place to another. All materials handling 
equipment has been designed to move 
materials; therefore, its highest effici- 
ency is obtained when it is moving mate- 
rials instead of waiting to be loaded or 
unloaded. Maximum economy is ob- 
tained in handling materials when the 
handling time of equipment and labor 
is reduced to a minimum. 


For example, in many parts of the 
country bulky items, and especially 
lumber, are moved with an automotive 
type straddle truck designed to pick up, 
transport, and release a load in one or 
two minutes. Handling time saved by 
use of these trucks and other mechani- 
cal equipment is 90%, with a 70% re- 
duction in cost. 

The development of the unit load has 
gone far to reduce the amount of time 
it takes to unload motor trucks, freight 
cars, and ships. In many instances the 
fines saved by unloading a freight car 
within the time limit required by the 
railroads before charges are made 
against the receiver of the material 
have more than offset the cost of pre- 
paring the unit load. The use and effi- 
ciency of time-saving equipment de- 
pend upon the terrain and materials 
handled. 


Unit Loads 


Unit loads are usually of a size 
which, when multiplied, will fit stan- 
dard shipping facilities. The size and 
weight of the unit load are governed by 
the types of equipment used for han- 
dling. The larger the unit load, the more 
economically it can be handled. This is 
true whether it is a single unit or a 
grouping of a number of small units. 

Recent years have seen development 
of mechanical equipment capable of 
handling unitized loads, including heavy 
and bulky items. Because the use of 
hand and mechanical handling equip- 
ment is not universal, however, a ship- 
per cannot always forward a heavy unit 
load te its destination because of the 
receiver’s lack of proper unloading 
equipment. 

Many industries have inaugurated the 
use of the pallet. This is a platform de- 
signed to be lifted or hoisted by mechan- 
ical equipment and which is strong 
enough to support a unit load. Pallets 
are made of wire, paper, sheet steel, 
and wood. Many suppliers and users 
have developed pools so that pallets can 
be exchanged by shippers of unit loads. 

Some suppliers have developed boxes 
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and skids of such a nature that they 
can be handled by mechanical equip- 
ment. Work has also been done on de- 
velopment of unit loads with recesses 
similar to a pallet. Special types of 
power equipment have been developed 
for handling unit loads without the use 
of pallets. 

The unit load has made industrial 
packaging part of the materials han- 
dling field, and much credit for its de- 
velopment goes to the manufacturers 
and distributors of tools for taping, 
strapping, glueing, wiring, and stitch- 
ing packages. It has also made it pos- 
sible to ship more tonnage with the 
same conveyance equipment. 


Performance 


Materials handling performance is 
measured by comparative expense per 
tonnage and number of unit loads han- 
died. A standardized industry measure- 
ment of materials handling performance 
must be created. Exide Battery Com- 
pany’s “Ironclad Topics Bulletin,” il- 
lustrated a time and motion analysis 
for materials handling which shows 
comparative cost of moving 1,000 cases 
of material 200 feet by manual opera- 
tion, two-wheel hand truck, four-wheel 
hand truck, conveyer system, fork truck 
and a fork truck pallet system. A sav- 
ings of $37.71 was obtained by use of 
mechanical equipment. 

However, variables and complications 
might make it impossible to use some 
of these methods. It is here that mate- 
rials handling training helps decide 
how best to save “muscle money.” 


Obsolescence 


A constant review should be made of 
existing handling equipment and meth- 
ods for possible improvement. Old mate- 
rials handling equipment and methods 
should be replaced whenever new ma- 
chines offer enough savings in time and 
cost to amortize expense of replacement 
within a reasonable time. Cost compari- 
sons similar to those used for analyz- 
ing processing equipment and methods 
can be used for making these analyses. 

Emphasis has been placed upon spe- 
cial equipment for doing speciel jobs by 
suppliers of mechanical and hand equip- 
ment. Manufacturers have found that 
changes of models and constant im- 
provements in operational sequence 
have made it to their advantage to have 
standard handling equipment wherever 
possible with a minimum of variations. 
An example of flexibility is the use of 
standard mechanical lifting and stack- 
ing equipment for special jobs by such 
adaptations as rams, snow plows, re- 
volving devices, hoist attachments, irft- 
ing extensions, scoops, etc. 

Industry is beginning to express stor- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 








age space properly in terms of cubic 
feet. In many instances advantage has 
not been taken of the cubic capacities 
of storage space because of the amount 
of “muscle money” required for stack- 
ing materials high by manual means. 
Mechanical stacking equipment such as 
fork trucks and overhead or mobile 
cranes bring great savings in cost and 
space. Mechanical stacking equipment 
and unit loads offer maximum use of 
existing storage facilities. 

Plant layout should provide for con- 
tinuous or appropriate intermittent 
flow of materials. Definite routes of 
travel should be provided and these 
should be reduced to a minimum. All 
production machinery should be laid out 
for the least handling with the shortest 
possible transportation between opera- 
tions. Consideration should be given to 
integrating every installation with the 
overall handling problem for the entire 
plant. Operating space should be pro- 
vided for materials handling equipment. 


Equipment 


Points to consider when investigating 
the purchase of equipment for a mate 
rials handling job are as follows: 

1. The physical conditions under 
which the equipment is to be operated 
as affecting the plant lay-out, buildings, 
and types of materials to be handled. 

2. The dollars and cents measure of 
the equipment for determining which 
would give the maximum return for 
money invested. 

8. The cost of repairs and availabil- 
ity of replacement parts that might be 
needed to maintain this equipment. 

4. The hazards and safety features of 
this equipment. 

5. Standardization of equipment for 
interchangeability with other equipment 
now in use. 

6. Whether or not the equipment will 
permit utilization of gravity. 

Materials handling equipment should 
be classified in five principal ways: 

1. Classes of apparatus —such as 
cranes, hoists, conveyors, lift trucks. 

2. Nature of service performed—lift 
ing, transporting. 

8. Nature of material handled—such 
as loose or bulk, pieces or parts, pack- 
ages, bundles, boxes, barrels. 

4. Major fields of industry served, 
such as mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction, etc. 

5. Relative mobility of equipment 
fixed path, travel in limited area, travel 
over wide areas. 

These classifications further fall into 


two categories: hand-operated and self- 


propelled 
Industries that have resorted to the 
highest degree of mechanization have 


found that hand equipment is still re- 
quired for unusual operations. This is 
especially true in receiving platform 
operations where the materials have to 
be removed from cars and trucks that 
are not accessible with power equip- 
ment. Some of the more prominent 
types are indicated below 
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Hand Trucks—There are many types 
of hand-operated truck equipment, the 
most popular of which is the two-wheel 
hand truck, two-wheel barrow truck, 
hand platform truck, hand lift truck and 
skid, hand pallet truck, and a power- 
driven hand pallet truck. There is also 
the box truck, four-wheel dolley, anda 
trailers which are usually hauled with 
power tractors. 

The use of tractors and trailers is a 
familiar sight to anyone who has visited 
a railroad depot. They are usually used 
for hauls of 200 feet or more. 


Self-Propelled Trucks—In the indus- 
trial power truck field there are fork 
trucks, elevating platform trucks, 
straight platform trucks, and cranes. 
These are further divided into gaso- 
line powered, electric powered, and a 
combination of gasoline and electric 
powered. Points to consider when pur- 
chasing self-propelled trucks: 

1. Whether the equipment will be 
operated in an enclosed area, such as 
refrigerators, ships’ holds, or near in- 
flammable or explosive materials. 

2. The distance the equipment is to 
travel. 

8. Whether equipment 
quired to go up ramps. 

4. Condition and capacity of the sur- 
face on which equipment is to travel. 

5. Size of door openings. 

6. The initial financial outlay com- 
pany is willing to make. 

7. Tonnage to be handled. 

8. Speed required. 

9. Repairs and maintenance required 
to keep equipment in operation. 

10. Cost of electricity needed for 
charging equipment. 

11. Cost of gasoline and oil. 

12. Whether equipment is to be used 
outdoors or indoors. 

13. Size of operating aisles. 

There are five types of conveyors, 
which are in turn divided into two clas- 
sifications: heavy and portable. 

1. Package conveyors 

2. Bulk material conveyors 

3. Pneumatic tube conveyors 

4. Gravity 

5. Assembly or production line 

The next type of equipment is hoists, 
which are further classified as hand, air, 
and electric. A block and tackle would 
also be considered a hoist. 

There are various types of cranes in 
use such as the jib or floor-operated 
overhead crane, or the cage-operated 
monorail bridge, gantry, and ore. 

There are a number of other types 
of transporting devices which might be 
classified as materials handling equip- 
ment, such as the wheel barrow, rail- 
road equipment, aerial tramways, pipe 
lines, and pumps. 

The manufacturers of materials han- 
dling equipment are numerous and each 
has prepared extensive literature on 
equipment he manufactures; some also 
give free consulting services. 

Many industrial organizations that 
have analyzed their materials handling 
problems have found it to their advan- 


will be re- 





tage to set up materials handling de- 
partments, the heads of which have the 
responsibility for reducing costs, per- 
forming operations with maximum effi- 
ciency, and training personnel. 

Major problems at present involve the 
standardization of freight car dimen- 
sions; a study of the loading of cargo 
vessels through their sides, and rede- 
signing cargo ships so they will have 
square holds more nearly approaching 
warehouse design; standardization of 
controls on mechanical power units of 
materials handling equipment; develop- 
ment of unit loads without pallets. 

Many universities have expressed an 
interest in materials handling and 
courses have been instituted at Fenn 
University, Cleveland; University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit; Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago; and University of Ili- 
nois, Champaign, III. 


Associations 

Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
Portland Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Electric Hoist Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 
35th St., New York 1. 

Materials Handling Institute, Pitts- 
burgh 22. 

Monorail Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 35th St., 
New York 1. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 
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(See FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION, ) 
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Flow, 1240 Ontario St.. Cleveland 13, O 
Published by The Flow Pub. Co. Est 
1945. Trim size, 8%x11\4 Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 5Btl 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 25.549; gross, 27.525. Meta 
products mfrs., 6,455; food and canning 


3,598; process and chemical, 2,505; paper 


products, 1,234; wood products, 1,108 

textile, 972; transportation, 1,544; others 

6.776. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $240.00 $150.00 
6 375.00 220.00 130.00 
12 350.90 205.00 120.0% 


Standard red, blue, orange, yellow, $6( 
bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 19 





Flow Directory of Material Handling 


Equipment, Machinery & Accessories. 
1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13. Publishe« 
by Manufacturers Directory Co. Cor 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag: 
Next issue, 1951-52. Agency di 
15-0. Circulation, 15,000. 


trolled. 
7x10. 
counts, 





Modern Materiais Handlipvg, 795 Boylst« 
St., Bosten 16. Est. 1946. Trim siz 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Publish: 
lst week of month. Forms close 5Bt 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1949, 21,016; 
23.500; Mfrs., 13,707; dist. and 
.222; others, 3,039. Rates— 
1 Page % Page 4 
1 $350.00 $210.00 $1 
6 320.00 195.00 1 
2 300.00 185.00 1 
andard red, blue, orange, $50; 


gros 
storage 


1 
St 
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For additional data see page $51. 
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Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago 7, lll. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co Est 1944. Type 
page, 10%x15 Published 20th Forms 
ose 10t) Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Oct 1948, 44,987; gross, 
52,642. Operating, traffic and executive 
personne Street railways and bus lines, 


3,358; general motor carriers, 4,056; taxi Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 
operating companies, 2,577; railroads, (7x10) 
19,185; airlines, 1,205; terminal ware- 1 $810.00 $460.00 
houses, 124; water transportation com- 745.00 405.00 
panies, 2,829. Traffic managers and vice- 12 675.00 325.00 
presidents of heavy industrial com- 

panies, 3,368; libraries, schools and traffic Times % Page % Page 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma- 1 $670.00 $485.00 
terials handling and traffic personnel of 6 620.00 445.00 
industrial companies owning transporta- 12 540.00 380.00 
tion and terminal equipment, 7,004 Standard red, $100; bleed, 20%. 
Rates For additional data see 2nd cover. 
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(See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





The American Medical Association 
estimated the number of physicians in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 1949, at 
202,000, of whom 150,000 were in pri- 
vate practice. About 27,000 others were 
in hospital work; 13,500 with the gov- 
ernment; 4,500 with insurance and 
industrial organizations, and _ 8,000 
retired. 


The number of physicians is increas- 
ing at a relatively more rapid rate than 
the population. Ten years ago there was 
one active doctor for every 800 persons. 
The present ratio is 1 to 760 and by 
1960 it will be 1 to 700. 


There are 8&7 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
cal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training 
before being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 


Manufacturers 


There were 116 manufacturers of 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus in 
1947, with shipments valued at $59.25. 
nillion. This compares with $17.7 mil- 
lion in 1939, the previous census year. 


Another important branch of the field 
is the supply business. Surgical Busi- 
ness reported 792 companies in this 
field, 675 being engaged primarily in 
listribution of surgical supplies and the 
other 117 carrying some surgical sup- 
plies, but being engaged primarily in 
selling related products. 


The 675 companies employ 5,465 
salesman and do an annual volume of 
$144 million. The other 117 companies 
lave a volume of $20 million. 


Dental 


Oral Hygiene estimated the number 
dentists in the U. S. at 73,000 on 
in. 1, 1949. 


In 1948, Northwestern University’s 

ental school graduated the first class 
ained to work in a seated position, 
ough a device known as the “rota- 
it.” Its use is expected to add at 
st five years to the dentist’s pro- 
sional career. 


Distribution of dental products is 

ncipally through 400 retail dental 

alers, whose sales account for ap- 

oximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 


Medical, Dental 


Associations 


American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 

American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Medical Association 
(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


American Heart Journal, 3207 Washine- 


ton Blvd., St. Louis Published by C 
V. Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$10 Type page. 5%x8% Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 8,089. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $140.00 $ 81.00 $ 57.00 
7 108.00 65.00 423.00 
13 90.00 54.00 36.00 
Color $54 
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l $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 69.00 43.00 30.00 
12 60.00 38.00 22.50 
Color, $54 
Dental Digest, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiens 
Pubs. Est. 1895. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms closs 
10th pre Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
culation, 22,355. Rates— 
Times Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $204.00 $120.00 75 oo 
th 162.00 10.00 51.00 
13 150.00 81.00 $5.00 
Color, $25; 1 


vleed, $8 


Dental Industry News, Essex Blde., Min 
neapolis 2. Est. 1917. Controlled. Type 
page, 44x7%. Published 5th. Forms close 


10th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation 

5,969. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
6 68.50 10.00 30.00 
12 62.50 36.50 27.50 


Standard 


color, $25; bleed, $5 
Dental Items of Interest, 2921 Atlanti 
Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y¥. Est. 1878. Sub 
scription, $4. Type 5x8* Published 


page, 


lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 

15-2. Circulation, 7,811. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 95.00 
6 70.00 12.00 23 00 
12 65.00 28 00 21.00 


” 


5; bleed, $5 





42nd St 
Denta 
1%yx7% 
Agency 


Dental Laboratory News, 152 W 

New York 18. Published by N. Y 
Lab. Guild. Est. 1938. Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 7.439; gross, 8,444, Rates 


Times | Page % Page % Page 
1 $80.00 $ 45.00 $ 32.50 
6 75.00 42.50 20.00 
12 70.00 10.00 297.50 
Color, $15. 
— @iay’ 
ee % 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bide 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Est. 1925. Type page 
14x74. Published 10th. Forms close 25tl 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, Sept 








1948, 7,618; gross, 8,535. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 62.50 $ 44.75 
6 100.90 68.25 42.50 
12 95.00 55.00 40.01 

Color, $25: bleed, $5 

Dental Students’ Magazine. 605 N. Mich 

igan Ave., Chicago 11 Est. 19°3. Cor 

trolled. Type page, 44x6% Published 

5th, Oct. to June. Forms close 15th. Agen 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 10,614. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
oe) 100.00 60.00 35.0¢ 
Color, $30: bleed, $10 
WED 
CCA 


Minneapol 


Dental Survey, Essex Blide., 
2, Minn Est. 1925. Type page, 44x77 
Published Ist Forms close Ist pre 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept 
1948, 73,949; gross, 76.212, Practicing der 





tists, 70,071; others, 3,544. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $240.00 $130.00 $ 75.0 
H 220.00 115.00 65.0 
12 910.00 110.00 60.0 

Standard color, $50: bleed, $10. 





Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadwa 
Chicago 40. Published by Lllinois Sta 
Dental Society Subscription, $2 E 
1905. Type page, 5x7% Published 10t 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, Sworn, 6,033. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa 
$ 55.00 $ 29.50 $ 18. 
6 ‘ 22.00 13.0 
12 19.50 12.0 
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MEDICAL, DENTAL 





Journal of American Dental Association, 


22 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $7. Type page, 5x8. Pub- 
shed Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
ulation, Sworn, 74,515. Rates—+ , 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $290.00 $155.00 
6 250.00 135.00 
12 230.00 125.00 


olor, $75; bleed, $12. 











Journal of Oral Surgery, 222 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11. Published by American 
Dental Assn. Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
ype page, 4%x7%. Published quarterly, 
in. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 


5-0. Circulation, Sworn, 2,743. Rates 
imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
{ 50.00 20.00 16.00 





New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rocke- 
ller Plaza, New York 20. Est. 1868. Con- 
rolled. Type page, 5x7%. Published 15th 


except June-July and Aug.-Sept. com- 
ined. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 

tion, Sworn, 6,500, Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 69.00 $ 40.25 $ 28.75 
6 66.00 38.50 27.50 
10 60.00 35.00 25.00 





New York State Dental Journal, 93-01 
Bellerose 6, N. Y. Est. 1947. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 5x8. Published monthly 
except June-July and Aug.-Sept. com- 


bined Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
on, 10,759. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 

5 85.00 45.00 30.00 

80.00 40.00 25.00 


C 





North-West Dentistry, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4. Published by Bruce Pub 

Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. Type 
ige, 5%x8. Published quarterly, Jan. 15. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, none 


C reulation, Sworn, 3,150. Rates— 

limes 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
l $ 52.00 $ 30.00 $ 19.50 
{ 44.00 24.50 16.50 
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cmy 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22. Est. 1911. Type page, 47,x7¥.. 


Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
March, 1949, 72,958; gross, 74,206. Prac- 
ticing dentists, 69,964; others 3,312. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
6 220.00 115.00 65.00 
12 210.00 110.00 60.00 


Color, $50: bleed, $8. 





Proofs, The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. Est. 1917 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ith. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 


10-0. Circulation, 5,200. Rates 





Times 1 Page » Page % Page 
l $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 2.50 25.00 
12 60.00 7.50 22.50 
Color, $25; bleed, $8. 
CANADA 





Journal of the Canadian Dental Assn., 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $3. Type page, 5x8. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discuunts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 55.00 $ 33.00 22.00 
6 5v.00 31.00 20.00 
12 45.00 27.00 18.00 
Red or blue, $17.50; bleed, 15%. 


Oral Health, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, Ont 
Published by Current Publications, Ltd. 
Est. 1911. Type page, 4%4%x6%. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, 4,418; gross, 4,667. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
6 55.00 32.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Standard red or blue, $15; bleed, $5. 
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VETERINARY 





Journal of American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. Est. 1877. Subscription, $7.50. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published 28th prec. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,591. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 72.00 $ 43.00 

6 108.00 65.00 38.00 

2 96.08 58.00 35.00 





North American Veterinarian, P. O. Box 
550, Evanston, Ill. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
15th prec. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,054 tates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 
6 95.00 55.00 33.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 





Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crandon 
Ave., Chicago 49. Published by Veter- 
inary Magazine Corp Est. 1905. . Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 
5% x8%. Published 15th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, Sworn, 6,831. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 95.00 54.00 36.00 
2 8U.00 45.00 30.00 
Color, $50. 
CANADA 





Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine, Gardenvale, Que. Published by 
National Business Publications. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 64x10. Type 
page, 5x8. ‘Published 30th Forms close 


2uth. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 1,180. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

$ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 

60.00 35.00 20.00 

12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15%. 
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Metal Mining 


Including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 


(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal: Metal Producing and Working Industries) 


High production and prices were fea- 
tures of the 1948 metal mining situa- 
tion. Quotations on tin, zine and lead 
reached all-time peaks during the year. 

Prices declined sharply during the 
second quarter of 1949 and some mar- 
ginal operations were surpended. Prices 
turned up again in July 

Engineering and Mining Journal re- 
ported that metal mines will spend $55 
million in 1949 for new equipment, com- 
pared with $45 million in 1948. 


World gold production in 1948 
amounted to 21.1 million ounces, the 
United States accounting for 2.1 mil- 
lion, and Canada 3.5 million. It was 
the third year in succession it which 
gold output rose. 

Silver production in the United 


States was about 36 million troy ounces. 


Canada turned out 12,361,000 ounces; 
Mexico, 42,324,000; Peru, 8,268; Aus- 
tralia, 5,772,000. 

Copper production in the United 


States in 1948 was 850,000 tons, slight- 
ly below the 1947 figure. Other impor- 
tant copper producing countries are 
Canada, Chile, Peru, Mexico, Rhodesia 
and Australia. The wire and cable in- 
dustry took about 60% of the 1,344,445 
tons of copper consumed in this coun- 
try. Copper imports exceeded 450,000 
tons. 

Demand for lead exceeded the supply 
throughout 1948. Consumption in the 
United States was 1,135,000 short tons, 
of which 100,000 tons was drawn from 
producers’ stocks and those of the Office 
of Metals Reserve. U. S. production 
was 380,000 tons. High have 
resulted in re-opening of some old mines 
and opening of some new Gov- 
ernment stockpiling has emphasized the 


prices 
ones. 


shortage of lead. 

Slab zine production, including that 
from foreign ores, was 850,355 tons in 
1948. About 70,000 tons was exported. 
The limiting factor in zine production 
in 1948 was smelter capacity. 

World production of tin in 1948 was 
150,000 tons. Tin supplies available to 
the United States were 112,000 tons, 
consisting of 35,000 tons of tin in con- 
centrates treated at the Texas City 
smelter; 48,000 tons purchased by the 


RFC and 29,000 tons reclaimed from 
secondary sources. Tin to be made 
available to industry in 1949 shall not 
exceed the 1948 rate, according to a 
Department of Commerce ruling. 

U. S. aluminum production in 1948 
was 620,000 short tons, a new peace- 
time record. Secondary production 


additional 300,000 tons. 
18° 


amounted to an 
The building 
consumption; 
cooking utensils, 9 
household appliances, 9° 
About 25% 


industry takes 
transportation, 13%; 
; machinery, 4%; 
; power trans- 


mission, 6‘ goes to fabri- 


360 


of 





How Lead Is Consumed 


of 

Tons Total 

White lead 55,000 4.7 
Red lead and litharg: 65,600 5.6 
Storage batteri« 380,000 32.4 
Cable covering 158,700 13.5 
Building 78,000 6.7 
Tetraethy!] 66,600 6.7 
Ammunition 40,000 3.4 
“oO : 3,600 0.3 
Bearing metal 40,100 3.4 
Solder 59,000 5.0 
Type .. 25,600 2.2 
Calking 49,900 4.3 
Other uses 149,900 12.8 
1,172,000 100.9 





cators for further processing and other 
uses account for 16%. 

Domestic bauxite production in 1948 
reached 1,200,000 long tons, while im- 
ports exceeded that figure. 
was 10,000 
1947. 

Manganese ore, essential for the pro- 
duction of steel, was in adequate supply 
for most ‘of 1948, but became scarce 
near the end of the year. Receipts from 
the U. S. S. R. continued high and an 
estimated 450,000 short tons, or one- 
third of the total United States supply, 
came from that source. 

India, formerly the largest supplier, 
provided only 17% during the first nine 
months, but imports both from there 
and South America are expected to 
increase. Mexico supplied 50,000 
short tons to the United States in 1948, 
but its reserve position will not permit 
large increases in these exports. 


Magnesium production 
short tons, a decline from 


U. S. imports of manganese ore in 
1948 are estimated at 1,300,000 short 
tons, consisting of 1,220,000 tons of 
metallurgical and 80,000 tons of bat- 
tery and chemical ore. Production in 
the United States was about 10% of 


imports. 

Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore 
were 84,687,000 tons in 1948, a peace- 
time record. 


Trends 


Underground loading and transport 
commanded special interest in 1948. 
One manufacturer has installed 129 
loaders and 187 shuttle cars in non- 
coal mines, an indication of the growth 
of trackless mining. 

Tungsten-carbide drilling made fur- 
ther progress in 1948. So did the use 
of steel detachable bits of the single 
use or throwaway type. 

A sharp increase was reported in use 
of mechanical means for doing the 
mucking in shaft loading. Several new 
devices were introduced to speed this 
work. High wage rates have prac- 
tically eliminated manual labor in 
scraping or slushing. 


In the milling field, several new types 
of crushers were introduced. Revolu- 
tionary changes are expected in the sec- 
ondary crushing field. 

Copper producers 
new plants in 1948. New designs were 
reported for lead blast furnaces and 
rumored plans to make titanium metal 
indicated the virility of non-ferrous 
metallurgy. 


projected many 


Products 


The products of the metallic and no: 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silve 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium 

In the non-metallic groups are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $225,- 
000,000. The non-metallic field has 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They em- 
ploy 88,000 workers and spend $210,- 
000,000 for materials, supplies, ete. 

There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field—Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
of foreign production. Canada ranks 


second, with about 14% and South 
America, Europe and Asia have about 
12% each. 

Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of ihe metal in smelters and finally, 
its purification in refineries. 

From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling an¢ 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re'ill; 
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© GENERAL MARKET SCOPE 


The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAI 


wide market consists of all domestic 


1 foreign companies engaged in’ mining, 


ng, concentrating, smelting, and refining 


the non-ferrous metals mining and 
hcjation of iron ore and the mining, 
1g and processing of all nonmetallic 
rals except sand, gravel, limestone, and 

Today these operations are estimated 


to include 5,000 mines 
© THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


In 1948 metals valued at $3,690,000,000, 
% over 1947, were produced in the 
1 States by some 2,017 munes, 712 
und 186 smelters and refineries 


llic minerals valued at $1,750, 


Z 


were produced in the same period 
proximately 582 mines, 359 mulls, and 
ining Operations 


han 285,000,000 tons of metallic 


umetallic ores were produced in 1948 
United States. Iron ore set a new 


record. Potash, phosphate, rock, 


sulphur, salt, gypsum, kaolin, barite, 
nd vermiculite set all-time records 
U. S. mining industry 1s the most 
nt market for all U. S, manufacturers 
ning machinery and supplies. ship nts 
ng machinery and repair parts 
S tal and nonmetallic mines, mills, and 
s ive Deen t it it 3159,480,000 
j (U. S. exports of all mining ma 
re estimated at $47,000 in 1949 
t 22% OF the tal } Factors which 


e U. S. mining industry the number 
irket for U. S. manufacturers are 
) The U. S. is the world’s largest pro 
lucer of minerals 


Mechanized methods are widely ac 





pted 
I edominan tavors U. S. manu 
facturers 
It has the necessary purchasing dollars 
* THE FOREIGN MARKET 
Ming industry outs f United 
. a . ’ us 
rers of I ichinery and 
[tis ¢€ ited that 1es employing 
workers, in 82 foreign countries, 
nual average of 473,000,000 
vn was valued at $3,7 00, 
14. With the assistance of ECA, 
s are developing their min 


PUBL 


Condensed Data On 


* wa ON 


eral resources and operations are being ex 
panded at established foreign mines to meet 
the tremendous world-wide needs for metals 
[he fact that American mining companies 
are investing heavily in foreign operations 
(Canada, Africa, South 
strongly influence the use of 


America) will 
American 
equipment abroad. Most major ferrous and 
nonferrous metal producers have exploration 
crews probing unexploited areas all over 
the world 

Exports of U. S. mining machinery and 
hbiftea trom a $13,028,805 
annual prewar average (1935-1939) to an 


supplies have 


estimated $49,141,000 in 1948. This jump 
has been due largely to the ability of U. S 
manufacturers to make reasonable deliveries 
and the inability of foreign manufacturers 


do so because of steel shortages and war- 
ravaged or war-converted plants 

Another development, the availability of 
large earth-moving equipment, hastens the 

more open-cut mining abroad 
It is estamated that there are approximately 
arge open-cut mining operations in 
foreign countries, and 190 large dredging 
perations are employed to recover tin, gold, 
ind platinum. These dredging operations 

ve approximately 1,000,000,000 tons of 


} 
aterials each year 


© MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Wages and other production costs, world 
wide, have risen to new highs. Generally 
speaking, it has been necessary to mine lower 
grade ores at greater depths in order to 
meet demands, Overall production costs must 
be reduced to a minimum to increase the 
volume of minerals produced 


profitable 


[his can be accomplished by increased mech 
anization. The mining industry is fully 
and is seeking information 


1 equipment which will reduce production 


ihousands of types Of machinery, equip 
ent, and supplies are used by the mining 
justry. The largest percentage 1s used in 
Mine Development and Operation. A par- 


tial list includes — airplanes for exploration 


and transportation drills compressors 
explosives trucks trail cars 
tires locomotives mine cars coup- 
lers wheels batteries bearings 
pump: engines (diesel and gasoline ) 
hoists fans blowers electric mo 
tors Wire cable rail steel 








a 


ABC - ABP 





products power shovels earthmoving 


machinery electrical controls lubri- 
cants mining machines . belting 
tubing hose 


Tremendous quantities of machines, equip- 
ment, and supplies are also used in Milling, 
Smelting, and Refining. A fractional list 


includes — belts idlers bearings 
feeders screens crushers speed 
reducers magnetic separators jigs . 
rolls baJ]l and rod mills grinding 
balls mill liners piping fans 
blowers pumps flotation machines 
dryers kilns electric control equip 
ment hilters tanks thickeners 


dust control systems steel products 


lubricants refractories chemicals. 


© THE BUYING INFLUENCES 


One of the essentials in selling to the 
metallic and nonmetallic mining industries 
is to reach ALL buying influences. The sales 
story must reach the operating men at the 
mine, mill, smelter, or refinery. But it must 
also be told to the company executives who 
in many instances are located miles or con 
tinents away from the operations. ENGINEER 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL, which has the 
widest circulation of any mining magazine, 
is read by these widely scattered buying 
influences, 


© OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


[he mining industry is a constantly ex 


panding industry never stationary and 
never completed because there is only one 


p of each mineral. Demands for metals 


r 
and nonmetallics has grown so rapidly that 
since 1890, the U, S. tonnage of minerals 
taken from the ground has increased, on the 
S. popu- 
lation has increased from 62.9 millions to 


cre 


average, 25 times. (Since 1890 U 


148 millions. A comparison of U. S. prewar 
ind postwar consumpuon rates of four basic 
metals shows a remarkable increase in do- 


mestic demands 


5-Year Prewar Present Domestic 
Av. Consumption Consumption Rate Increase 





Base Metal (Tons) (Tons) in Demand 
Iron Ore 45,000,000 75,000,000 67%, 
Copper 715,000 1,394,000 95% 
Lead ........ 600,000 1,172,000 92% 
_ . 500,000 781,000 42%, 





In the years before World War II there 
was little indication of the unprecedented 


8—49 











use of metals which lay ahead. Neither was 


there any thought that a prolonged war 
would defer production of civilian goods 
Nonmetallics, which are used to a large 
extent in the construction and agricultural 


industries, will continue to be in high de 
tf needed construction activ- 
of fertilizers by 


and 


mand because 


ines and the increased use 


agriculture. These forces, individually 


collectively, are stimulating and encourag 
ing increased production of all minerals and 
hastening the development of new orebodies 
on a world-wide scale. The increased de 


mand, plus the urgent need to achieve lower 
operating costs, means extremely active 
markets at home and abroad for all ma 


chines, equipment and supplies used in the 


mining and processing of ores and minerals 


© EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


Founded in 1866 and published contin 


uously since that time, ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL ts the leading publication 
t the world-wide mining industry Ie is che 
voted to the hinding of ores and munerals, 
their extfaction from th eartl ld their 
treatment tO produce marketable products 
In addition to the technology ot mining, 
milling, and smelung. ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAI cerns itself with the 
economic and Dusiness aspects of the mining 
industry: tariffs, taxation, world muneral 
trade, prices, and market conditions 

Pracucal, | Iptul articles on technical, 
engineering, and operating problems of all 
metal and nonmetallic mining enterprises 
issure its wid idership among operating 
thcials, while its sound interpretauons of 
economic policies and market conditions 
afford it world-wide leadership among oth 
cials and execut in the industry. The 
regional news coverage of the mining indus 

y BZ ENGINEERIN«‘ AND MININ«¢ 
JOURNAL particularly high readership among 
ill ung men rywhere 

One tanding example of the service 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ren 
ders its readers is the MARKET SUM 
MARY. For nearly half a century ores and 
metals have been bought and sold on the 
basis of E&MJ quotations, not only in the 


United States, but in foreign trade as well 


© CIRCULATION, NET PAID 
The ABC 


statement for the period ending 


























COMPARISON BY INDUSTRY — METAL AND NONMETALLIC GROUPS 
1948 
Number of Pages of 
INDUSTRY OF OPERATION Advertisers Advertising 

I, cc dadbvGakeced sy setae Rees ebenawann 117 403 
ee ee ere 15 34 
EE ok cp betace ee ebe deans dene we vee 36 154 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies ........... 18 60 
Pt NN on en cvicewndeken cbweussee aes 8 43 
Power Transmission Equipment ................500e065 18 55 
PEC CERT CEPT ORT TT CTE 30 119 
Sarety Gelman? G Gemetes 2. occ ccc ccccvcceccccccs 7 17 
nS ia ern lg are dim Siren ike pied WH A 30 174 
i CD << nace ceece ee seeweerseenws 12 26 
no chines. desk an eee aba eae ead bern 7 24 
OC EE OT ET Pe rer 13 49 
General Supplies 61 249 
Underground Equipment ..................005. 33 118 
Total pages Run by 247 Advertisers 1,525 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has standard for the United States, Data are 


the widest domestic and foreign circulation 
of any mining magazine. In addition to cov 
ering the metallic mining held it also thot 


Large 
AND MINING JOURNAI 


oughly covers th nonmetallic mining 


field, ENGINEERING 
has exceptional readership in Canada and 


America 


mining 


Latin Other foreign circulation 1s 


Increasing as activities resume 


© ADVERTISING 


Display advertising placed in ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL in 1948 totaled 
The 
groups of advertising in E&M] 
market 


1525 pages chart shows the comparison 
industry 
during 1948. It 
retpresented for all types of machinery 
supplies in the metal and nonmetallic mining 


by 
illustrates the wide 


and 


industries 


© ADDITIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 


E. & M. J. METAL AND MINERALS 
MARKETS. This weekly market 
E&M] and 


service 


reports prices on metals non 


printed 
each issue contains daily 


metallics and mailed every 


Wednesday night 














December 1, 1948 shows ENGINEERIN« und weekly average prices of non-ferrous 
ND MINING JOURNA average net paid metals for the preceding six days. It is pub 
‘ lation re | 89. A breakdown by lished primarily for buyers and sellers of 
‘ t ’ strated below netals and ores. The quoted prices are 
BREAKDOWN OF E. & M. J.‘s CIRCULATION 
Number of 
CLASSIFICATION Copies Percent 
Management, Operation and Maintenance 9,452 58.81% 
Consulting Engineers, Goverment Departments 2,602 16.19 
Engineering Schools and Collges 773 4.81 
Libraries, Associations, Financial Interests 852 5.30 
Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Dealers 1,652 10.28 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 742 4.61 
Total 16,073 100.00% 











obtained from original sources through « 


tact 
London markets are also quoted, thus giving 


accurate 


Ww ith 


the 


news oO 


markets 
MARKET HELPS: 


and photographs pertaining to metal 


producers 


f price 


and 
changes 


Market 


re pe 


consumers 





in W 


rts, 


nonmetallic mining industries, lists of sa 


agents 
available to prospects, advertisers, and 


in U.S 


advertising agencies 


© CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This features o 


r 


t 


and foreign countrics 


portunity advertising, | 


employment and business, special serv: 


to the industry, professional cards, used 


surplus new equipment as well as grou; 


vertising in space units smaller than the 


ol 


book minimum space units 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLI Publi 
EVAN Jus1 Editor-on-Lea 
ROBERT H. RAMSEY Acting Ed: 
R. W. Davis Sales Ma 
Representatives 
T. E. ALCORN } New York 18, New York 
F.W. Rorts § 330 West 42nd Street 
W. A. PoTTER Philadelphia 3, P 
17th and Sansom Streets 
C. ]. COASH } Chicago 11, Illinois 
G. A. Mack jf 520 North Michigan Av 
W. M. SPEARS Cleveland 15, Cl 
1510 Hanna Building 
H. C. CHELLSON Pittsburgh 22, P 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. MAULTSBY Atlanta 3, Georg 
1311 .Rhodes-Haverty Building 
C. W. DysINGER Los Angeles 14 ( 
621 South Hope Street 
J. W. OTTERSON San Francisco 4, Cau! 
68 Post Street 
J. H. ALLEN Dallas 1, Texa 


Empire Bank Building 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y: 
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Average Annual Consumption of Steel, Copper and Aluminum by the 
Mining Industry for Maintenance, Repair and Operating Supplies* 









Total 
dining 
industry 





Coal 
mines 


Metal 
mines 





Non- Snelters 
metal and 
refiners 

















Total *eeeee SOCCER EEE eee eeeeeeereeeeee . 


DE SaGees Wie ce 60000000660060000600060000 eoccece ° 
Hot rolled Dl hitte dene bbeaksbeenenenceeun eeneee eeeeeee 


Castings. 


Wire cable, rope and wire products,....-.ss0- eovccces 


BWOCRLeccocescessecesoccces 


Copper base alloys 


BOCURL . ccoccccceces eeeee eeeeeeree 


Aluminum rods, bars, wire and cable..... 





(Short Tons) 





Cold finished bars........6. Coececccecccoccccceseces ° 12,053 
Hot. rolled bars....ccccces nebeeeneneénen petvabeseanes 38,167 
Ingots, Billets, BLOOMS. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ° a’ tae 
PIPOcccccccccceccccccce Coceccvccccccccocccececces ,2 

Plates. eevee eeeeteeeeeeeeeee eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 35,656) 
Rails--55 lb. and over........ peqeessese eccecee peosen 40, 678) 
ey a Gi TE Te acccasescunwasndesesaeeatenes 54, 238 
PASI Tix OO TS Tbe coccecceceescenccceces seccece 57,251 
Raile--25 lb. or less.....cccccess wacwe paceenbeosnd = 33,647 
Track ACCOSBOF1EG......seccccesecencees ecccccccceccee 42,687 
Sheet and strip........ Cocccccccccccccceccconccccese 23,101 
Castings. cccccccccescsccccccccece Cocccceccccccocces eee 17,075 
— shapes and pilings.. ecccccoscececoeess 28,123 


eeeeeeeeeee @eeereeeeree 19 


Ingots, dDillets, blooms......seress Cercccccccccccccce 129 
Pipe.. eeeetee eee eeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee wee eee ee eee eee eee 7Th5 
 £466.4.004660:060006006b00060b6R0 0bkdabE bbe eeeae 1,028 
Sheet and strip.....sssees oceneconcteseeneeeesoesoses 617 








eeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eee ee ee eens 





(Pounds) 


Sheet GOR SOP ips cccccccccccccccccccs éeneece cecccee 149,712 
Rods, bare and wire. obbeuson ebeneseesseneebus 399 , 232 
Tubing OE Bis nn 0 40600460080600" avehtncweseuekeea 424,184 
Copper plate, sheet, strip, rods, bars, tube and pipe} 898,272 
Copper BNR Ret SAE MEARE D TERED EIU 20,610,352 
Castings (copper and copper base alloys)...sesseeseee| 2,470,248 





ALUMINUM 
( \ aon 


eereeereeeeeeeeereeeeee » 


eeeeeereeerere 





RBVOCBc ccccccceccs settee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 
GRICE ec cocccccceccececsccccescstesesececeasepeoeocs 39, 

SREDEBc cocccccccece eeeee eeeeereeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 7,216 
Sheet, strip, Plate and Poll.ccccccccccccsscccccscese 1,737,252 
Tubing..... eeeeeeeecere eeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee ,216 


DN STEEL 


1,362 


. |24, 952, 000 


1,804 ,000 
5,412 





COPPER AND COPPER PRODUCTS--METAL WEIGHT 





309 , 509 


4,227 
10, »931 


23,593 
13,426 
28, 49k 
49,693 
52,134 
28, 398 
34, 255 
13,144 

2,307 
13,936 






379 
14,204 










17,481,138 


64,627 
123,128 
96,355 

_ 137,354 
16,455,697 
603,477 


27,100 


1,92% 


12,067 
ee 


103,323 


3,055 
17,12b 
804 
16,183 
9,193 
9,013 
3,943 
4,091 
3,776 
5,770 
2,610 
5,490 
8,459 


59h 
2,817 
10,401 


1,187 
75 


157 


28, 263 





692 
410 
11,458 


10,636 













69,063 







4,211 560 
6,584 3,528 
209 115 
13,010 3,460 
10,368 2,669 
2,007 1,164 
370 232 
833 193 
1,319 154 
1,948 714 
5, 328 2,019 
7, 7h 1,536 
4, 328 1,400 








1,006 
1,859 







616 157 

7 4 
283 12 
284 48 
214 28 


125 







3,133,690 





64,123 
143,188 | 43,152 
21,668 | 39,712 
300,885 
1,355,088 
1,028,748 | 218,659 





18,070 | 1,730,567 





2,796 ° 
1,185 ‘ 
5, 82h 10,339 
1,837 x 
3 920 |1,720,228 

















a/ Based on an average quarter adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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METAL MINING 








recording and drafting; payroll dis- 
bursement and welfare work and other 


administrative and engineering func- 
tions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 


water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
the company provides 
housing and municipal and 


services. 


cases, mining 
certain 
social 

A large percentage of the equipment 


sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling opera- 
tions. This equipment includes con- 
veyor belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; 


feeders; vibrating, shaking, revolving 
and grizzly screens; roll and jaw crush- 
separators; log 
rolls; ball and rod mills; 

concentrating tables; 


elevators; 


ers: reducers; 
washers; jigs; 
piping; fans; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; 
perforated metal; gears; water, sand 
and other pumps. Officials in charge of 
production at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment 
items, since they must ship varying dis- 


speed 


tances for smelting and refining. 
The varies 
ing to the metal being produced. The 


smelting process accord- 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 

2. Charge mixing. 

3. Blast furnace or 
operation. 

1. Roasting 

5. Intra-plant 
slag disposal. 

6. Sintering of 


weighing of concen- 


reverberatory 


concentrates. 
transport, including 
res and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 
9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 
10. Lead and zine drossing. 
11. Casting, and 
(copper, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 


loading 


‘~ooling 
cooling 


12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining 
operations. The first, hydro- metal- 


lurgy, is used principally in the treat- 
ment of and silver Stamp 
mills, vats volatilization furnaces 
along with conveying, pumping, agita- 
ting, filtering and small-scale smelting 
apparatus the equipment used. 
The refining of lead, mercury and 
tin is generally a continuation of smelt- 
Seme copper and most zinc ore is 


ores. 


gold 
and 


are 


ing 
refined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight 
of the material, in the lead, 
necessitates extensive surface trackage 
and hoisting and conveying 
equipment. Tin smelters make wide 
use of steam and trolley haulage. One 
smelter has narrow gauge track in ex- 
cess of 14 miles 

American electrolytic copper refin- 
eries are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 


case ol 


ovel head 


mining industries. These plants leach 
roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
ores, cast and manufacture anodes, 


preheat electrolytes and furnace air in 
the case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
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melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
slimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zine and roast filter 
residues, cast products to _ salable 
shapes and manufacture sulphuric acid 
or blue vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate 
a number of mines as well as mills, 
smelters and refineries, buying is usual- 
ly handled through a central purchas- 
the general offices, 
sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 
The requisition originates with the men 
on the job. Company executives and 
directors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men in 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and-re- 
fineries are engineers either by train- 
ing or experience. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke: 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Engineering and Mining Journal Mar- 
ket and Media File 


ing department at 
located 





This information kit outlines the ex- 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 

Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
33 Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

American Manganese Producers 
Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. First 
St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell Ave., 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York, 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


California Mining Journal, P. ©. Box 625, 


Santa Cruz, Calif Published by J P 
Hall Est. 1931 Subscription, $2 rrim 
size ito x12! Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
ished list. Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $100.00 $ 5.00 $ 30.00 
t Sb OD $5.00 275.00 
75.00 10.00 22.50 
‘ r 


Ek. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 


) W 12nd St.. New York, 18 Pub- 

ed | McGraw-Hill Pub. Co Est 
] 0 KF nonferrous metal consumers. 
Subscription $5 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days prec Agency dis- 
counts, 60- Circulatio1 Sworn, 1,404; 
gr 1,950. Rates 

Less thar } page $225 per page 
pages, $ '; 6 pages, $195; 9 pages, $1990; 
1 pag $185 17 pages, $180; 26 pages, 
$17 32 page $165 39 pages, $160; 52 
pag 16 


@ 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 350 W. 





t2nd St New York 18, N. Y¥ Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., In Est. 1866 
Subscription, $3. Covers mining, milling, 
concentrating, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 
cept fuels Trim size, 84x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Oth pre Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 16,089; gross, 17.423. Min- 
ing companies and officers, 3,542; supts 
and managers 1,808; engineers, 1,755; 
foremen and assts, 1,508; other employes, 
839 consulting and construction engi- 
neers, 2,602: schools and colleges, 773; 
suppliers, 1.652; others, 594. 
Rates—less than 3 pages, $430 per 
page; 3 pages, $400 per page; 6 pages, 
$380: 9 pages, $3609: 12 pages, $355: 24 
pages $345 Standard yellow, orange, 
red, blue ind green, $65: bleed, $55 

For addiional data see insert between 
pages 360-2361 


Explosives Engineer. 
(See CEMENT AND QUARRY PR¢ 
DUSTRIES. ) 


pwucTs IN 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mill & Factory. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


The Mines Magazine, 734 Cooper Bide 


Denver 2. Published by Colorado Schox 
of Mines Alumni Assr Est. 1910. Sub 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published 2nd Tuesday 
Forms close 20th Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 3,337. Rates 
l page, $75; % page, $40; % page, $22.50 
Mines Magazine Year Book. Published 
annually Rates l page, $75; % page 
$40; % page, $25 
Mines Register, 425 W. 25th St., New 
York 1. Published by Atlas Pub. Co 
Type page, 4%x7! Published bienni 
ally Rates—1 page, $200; % page, $125 
4% page, $80 
Mining Congress Journal. 

(See COAL.) 
Mining and Contracting Review, 64 
Dooly Blidg., Salt Lake City 1. Published 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, Inc Est 
1899 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8x 
ll Type page, 7%x10. Published 15t! 
and 30th. Forms close 5th, 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa 

l $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
12 55.00 20.00 17.0 
4 45.00 25.00 15.0 


Standard color, $20 
Mining and Industrial News, 251 Kear! 
St., San Francisco 8 Published by Claud 
M. Chaplin. Est. 1933. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8% x11% Type page, 7x1 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Ager 

a 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,811. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Pat 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.( 
a 100.00 60.00 37.5 
12 90.00 50.00 32.5 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 


Mining Catalogs, 330 W. 42nd St., Ne 
York 18, N. ¥. Published and distribut 
in December by McGraw-Hill Catal! 
Service, division of McGraw-Hill Pu 
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Condensed Data on... 


DEFINITION 


The MINING CATALOGS, consolidating the former METAL and 
NON-METALLIC CATALOGS and COAL MINING CATALOGS 
(Keystone), are a completely indexed, pre-filed collection of man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs covering the machinery, equipment, mate- 
rials and services important to the Mining Industries. 


A NEW DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


The MINING CATALOGS consist of five separately assembled 
volumes, each designed to serve industry groups with special 
product interests. The number of each of the respective volumes 
distributed (1948-49 Edition) to the user groups indicated is as 
follows: 


1. Coal Mines—Underground (U.S.A. and Export).. ... 3,000 
2. Coal Mines—Strip (U.S.A. and Export)............ ey 
3. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground (U.S.A. and Export) . 4,000 
4. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Open Pit (U.S.A. and Export)........ ; 600 
5. Metal and Non-Metallic Mines— 

Underground and Open Pit (Export) ................ . 1,500 

(Engineers and Supply Houses). sian . 200 





Total Selected Industry Distribution . ....10,500 
Total 1948-49 Distribution, including catalogers, agencies and 
miscellaneous ; CT SS 11,520 
This plan for SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION permits the 
product manufacturer to pre-file and distribute his catalog insert 
to any one of these basic groups—or combinations of groups. 
Run-of-Book pages are acceptable for total distribution only. 
As these markets are identified in terms of the material mined— 
as well as the type of mining operation—it is obvious that 
(1) Manufacturers of equipment or supplies useful only for the 
mining, milling, smelting or refining of metals and non-metallic 
minerals will choose to pre-file their product information in the 
volumes distributed exclusively to users in the metal and non- 
metallic field and, (2) Manufacturers offering machines or equip- 
ment essential for strip or underground mining as an operation 
will file their data in the volumes des'gned to serve men 
employed in these operations—regardless of the product mined, 


THE MEN REACHED 


‘he MINING CATALOGS (For Metal and Non-Metal Mines) are 

ndividually addressed and delivered to Mine Owners, Managers, 

Mine Superintendents, Mine Electricians and Consulting Engi- 
eers engaged in the mining, milling, concentrating, smelting 
nd refining of all non-ferrous metals; the mining and beneficia- 
n of iron ore; and the mining, milling and processing of 
n-metallic minerals such as bauxite, graphite, talc, gypsum, 
ca, salt, phosphates, potash, etc. 


PRODUCT INTERESTS 


»se men are the key executives respons'ble for the product'on 
over $3,500,000,000 of mine products cnnually in the United 
ites, as well as approximately $2,000,000,000 in foreign 
intries. 
‘se operations require a yearly purchase from American 
nufacturers of well over half a billion dollars for all categories 
quipment and materials commonly used for: 
Transport of Men and Materials—Earth Moving and Dredging— 
Loading and Conveying of Product—Ore Reduction and Con- 
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or METAL ond NON-METALLIC Mine 
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centration—Mine Drainage—Lighting and Ventilation—Weigh- 
ing and Storage—Rock Disposal and Filling—Portable Power 
Generation—Mine Equipment Maintenance—Engineering and 
Administrative Functions. 

In addition to these, vast quantities of machines and equipment 
are purchased for milling, smelting and refining of ores and 
minerals. A fractional list of such equipment includes: 
Chutes—Feeders—Vibrating and Rotary Screens—Crushers— 
Magnetic Separators—Blowerse—Slurry Pumps—Kilns—Flota- 
tion Machines—Filters—Thickeners—Ball and Rod Mills—Dry- 
ers, etc. 


FEATURES OF THE MINING CATALOGS SERVICE 


A CLASSIFIED PRODUCT DIRECTORY designed to cover all 
known manufacturers recognized as regular sources of supply 
for all phases of the Mining Industry, is included as a bound-in 
section of each volume of the MINING CATALOGS. 

Company names of manufacturers who have catalogs pre-filed 
in the MINING CATALOGS are listed in the directory in promi- 
nent bold-face type, with a reference to the page on which their 
product information may be found. 


USE OF LISt—The MINING CATALOGS service includes free 
use of the valuable list of users to whom the catalogs are 
distributed. 


PROMOTION OF USE —Manufacturer’s product data filed in the 
MINING CATALOGS receives the benefit of a year round 
merchandising “push” by means of consistent advertising placed 
in COAL AGE and THE ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, 
world-recognized publications to the Mining Industry. 

This promotion is designed to develop active usage of the books, 
and consideration of the products covered. 


COPY CONSULTATION — Services of the publishing staff of the 
MINING CATALOGS are available to all manufacturers and 
their agencies for counsel regarding the preparation of copy, 
des'gn and layout, field product interests, etc. Preliminary 
catalog layouts will be submitted at no extra cost when this 
service is requested. 


CLOSING DATES—Forms close October 1, supplied inserts ac- 
ceptable to November 15. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 


Headquarters 


S. J. ALLING, General Manager 


H. T. Langham, Asst. Manager 
A. J. MANGOLD, Sales Service Manager 


FRANK RICE, Distribution Mgr. 


District Managers 


ATLANTA 3 R. C. Maultsby W R. Wensley 
1311 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. NEW YorK ig {DY A Coster 
BOSTON 16 D. 1. Coster 330 West 42nd St. 


1427 Sta‘ler Bldg. 
CHICAGO 1! j 0. M. Charleson 


PHILADELPHIA 3 A. M. Carroll 
Architects Bidg., 17th & Sansom St. 


1M 1. O'Connell PITTSBURGH 22 H. C. Morgan 
520 North Michigan Ave. 738-9 Oliver Bidg. 
CLEVELAND [5 H. C. Morgan ST. LOUIS 8 M. |. O'Connell 


1510 Hanna Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14 C. W. Dysinger 
621 South Hope St. 


Continental Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4_ J. W. Ofterson 
68 Post St. 
























































































METAL MINING 





lishing Co., Inc. Forms close Oct. 1. 
Supplied inserts acceptable to Nov. 15 
Trim size, 8%xl1l. Type page, 7x10 
Agency commission, 15%; cash discount, 
2%, 

Published in five volumes for distribu- 
tion to specifying and buying officials in 
coal mines, metal and non-metallic mines, 
mills, smelters and refineries grouped as 
follows: Coal mines (underground), 3,000; 





On 3 Mos. Contract 


Once Twice Bvery 
Times aMonth a Month Week 
2 inches $1.90 $1.80 $1.75 
5 inches 1.80 1.70 1.60 
10 inches 1.70 1.68 1.40 
20 inches 1.60 1.50 1.25 














a eetione, Ltd. Est. 1879. Trim size, 
%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ith. Forms close 30th. Agence y discounts. 


15-2 Circulation, March, 1949, 2,983; 

gross, 3,502, Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 32.50 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 4 5.00 25.00 

Standard red or blue, $2 bleed, 15%. 






































coal mines (strip), 1,200; metal and non- Mining World, with which is combined Canadian Mining ot Gardenvale, 
metal mines (underground), 4,000; metal Mining Journal, 121 2nd St., San Fran- Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
and non-metal mines (open pit), 600; eisceo 5 Published by Miller Freeman Ltd. Est. 1891. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
metal and non-metal mines, export (un- Publications. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. page, 7x10. Published August. Agency 
derground and open pit), 1,500; engi- Trim size, 84x11\% Type page, 7x10. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 
neers and supply houses, 200 Total Published lst. Forms close 10th. Agency 1,286. Rates—l page, $120; % page, $65; 
selected industry dist 10,500. Total dis- discounts, 15-0. % page, $35. 
cretion coes- gem 1? luding Circulation, 5,394; gross, 5,921. Execu- Standard red or blue, $25; bleed, 15% 
catalogers, agencies an miscellaneous, tives, 1,939; supts., engineers and fore- 7" " . 
11,520, Manufacturers’ catalog inserts men, 994; engineers and U. S., 457; mfrs., hs ey B pad Ry, & mag 
may be pre-filed in asingle volume,com- machinery jobbers and dealers, 375; ¢, » published by Maclean-Hunter Pub 
bination of volumes, or for total dis- others, 1,593. Rates — Ltd. Tri — ong 9x12 Ty : age. 
tribution. Run-of-book pages are accept- Times 1 Page % Page “Page so OO Stem SO, FELS. . TES DaS®, 
. - 2 em 7 ' 2] 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
able for total distribution only | $250.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 ; on “A Qe 
; a : lie . a+ > tion, Sworn, 9,027; gross, 9,379. Rates— 
Rates for inserts supplie d re ady tor r 215.00 130.00 80.00 l — $150: 9 sages $142 50: 1 nage 
bindery (based on total distribution), 4 *13 185.00 115.00 70.00 ssh. a’ wv $45. ages, <.9U; 2 page, 
pages, $700; 8 pages, $1,050; 12 pages, *The 7th and 13th insertions provide for Rea ndard tod $50: bleed. 15% 
$1,350; 16 pages, $1,650; 24 pages, $2,250 space in the Mine Development and Di- =———————+——___———_— —_——_—_——_ 
32 pages, $2,850. Rates for distribution rectory number published April Ist. 
to selected groups or combinations on Standard color, $50 bleed, $25. 
request. Rates per page for run-of-book gj... — i Widelity : 
space (available for total distribution Skillings” Mining Review, 810 Fide lity Northern Miner, 122 Richmond St., W 
pace % & . Bldg., Duluth, Minn. Published by David 7. 
only), 1 page, $260; 2-3 pages, $220; 4-7 < Sieilli -s. Est. 1912. Subscription, $3 roronto, Ont. Published by Northe rn 
pages, $210; 8-11 pages, $200; 12 pages Fy. yo er 10%. Publish: a een A Miner Press. Est. 1915. Subscription, $5. 
or more, $190 Rates guaranteed for six Fi pe I ao) an wy in ~ i: mae 1 on .y dis- Type page, 10%xl17. Published Thursday. 
months. All rates subject to 10% dis iene an a inate F nr 1.203, Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
count on 3-year ontri a ts Production eten — ; ws > oe . = 15-0 Sate ee Sept., ees 19,514; 
costs for inserts to be produced by pub- ayo. a fe “% Pag y r gross, 19,074 tates—-Open, 35 cents per 
lisher will be quoted on specific catalog ms 5 : $ Hyd $ pone ba line; 1,000 lines, 33 cents; 5,000 lines, 27 
For additional data see page 363 12 80.00 40.00 20 00 cents. Le 
26 75.00 37.50 _ 18.50 (CAR ty 
Thomas Register of American Manufac- ? 
turers. ’ . 
Mining Engineering, formerly Mining yh —— . The Precambrian, Montreal Trust Bldge., 
and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., New See MANUF sect ING INDI pacomsmnnstatted Winnipeg, Man. Published by Manitoba 
York 18. Published by American Insti- CANADA Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927, Trim size 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- ee - %8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
neers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim , LOth Forms close 25th. Circulation, 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published , March, 1949, 1,905; gross, 2,270. Rates— 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts Times 1 Page 1g ay % Page 
15-0. Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 1 $ 80.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 
Circulation, 17,283; gross, 17,976. Min- lettin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Mont- 6 70.00 40.00 29 50 
ing companies and officers, 1,542; supts real, Can Published by The Can: adian 12 65.00 5.00 20.00 
and assts., 1,092: engineers, 4,237; con Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Est. Sts andard 1 re d, $25: bleed, 10% 
sulting and construction engineers, 2,541; 1898 Subscription, $10. Trim size, 84x ct lati — 
suppliers, 2,488 schools and colleges 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th (( \B ‘BNA 
3,096; others, 2,587 Rates— Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page Circulation, 3,878; gross, 4,655. Com Western Miner, Metropolitan Bidg., Van 
1 $234.00 $126.00 $ 69.0% panies and executives, 972; engineers, couver, B.C. Official organ of Purchasing 
6 tt 00 108 + +1 00 atime’ oth ors, 1,795 -—"% 4 - u Pa Agents’ Assn. of B. C. Published by Gor 
as v.00 99.00 »s.0N eS ha hy 2 Fare + Page don Black Publications, Ltd. Est. 1928 
Standard red, yellow, orange, $65; bleed $105.00 $ 60.00 $ 37.50 Published 10th. Forms close 23rd. Trin 
—_- —— — 1: 75.00 50:00 30.90 size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
Mining | Record, The, 1829 Champa St oe Be ee * A o +e 2 #f.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1949 
Denver, Colo. Published by Record Put ota ird red, $35; bleed, 15%. - 2.216; gross, 2,575. Rates 
Co Est 1889 Subscription, $3 Tr . my, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
size, 12x16. Type page, 11%x15. Pu (CAB B $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.5 
lished Thursday. Forms close We ia : 6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
day. Agency discounts, 15 Circulatior Canadian ~ 7 Journal, G irdenvals 12 65.00 35.00 20.01 
3,987. Rates Que Published by Nations Business Standard red, $25; bleed, 10% 
Census Figures on Smelting and Refining of Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 
Money figures in thousands of dollars. For explanation of column captions see GENERAL ExPLANaTiIons] 
All employees Production and related workers Cost of 
OS 
- seat ss . — Namen of meee eames - Value materials, fuel, } Value of 
hments Number Salaries Number added by | electricity, products 
emacs average for and wages, (average for Wages, total | ™#nufacture and shipped * 
the year total the year) contract work 
Totai for primary copper, primary lead, 
primary zinc, and primary nen- i | 
ferrous metals, n.e.c | 
1047 ; 13, SS 100, 628 30, 060 86, 361 260, 381 } 
1939 4 29, 561 44, 703 24, 828 34, 483 100, 117 | 
1937» 62 33, 485 51, 876 29, 815 43, 255 129, 7 | 
1935 62 25, 267 31, 001 22, 478 24, 887 77, 974 
1933 50 16, 564 17, 418 14, 567 13, 49 41, 401 
1931 7 i n.a 18, 477 22, 716 72, 876 | 
1929 re M4, 928 60, 057 30, 981 49, 239 146, 77 
192 RS) 33, 916 2, 923 30, 510 44, 800 135, 493 ‘ 
1925 71 46, 251 5, 226 32, 992 47, 948 155, 061 " 
1923 84 na n.a 34, 889 51, 123 121, 803 
192) sO 21, S80 Ww, 704 18, 580 24, 401 58, 695 
1919 ys 41, 910 63, 146 37, 579 52, 686 118, 220 | 
1914 a 37, 952 35, 573 4,7 28, 983 96, 395 
1909 95 32, 037 27, 925 29, 707 23, 037 69, 692 
1904 103 540 23, 055 26, 853 20, 058 68, 674 
1899 117 25, 633 8, 124 24, 512 15, 974 79, 131 } 
| 
Primary aluminum | | 
1947 11 &, 919 26, 398 7, 336 20, 930 65, 262 | 95, 748 | 161, 01 
1939 * 4 3, 345 5, 120 2, 802 3, 928 36, 885 | 27, 715 64, 60" 
Secondary nonferrous metals 
1947 $22 18, 402 56, S7€ 14, 750 39, 046 119, 667 604, 360 | 724, 027 
1939 * 280 D.a n.a 8, 109 11, 320 41, 381 212, 182 | 253, 563 
‘Omitted because of duplication 
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IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL INDUSTRY 


MINERAL INbusTRY, served by the Monthly Magazine, MINING ENGI- 
NEERING, is defined in a quotation by the distinguished Mining Engineer, Mr. Louis S. Cates, Chair- 


Board, Phelps Dodge Copper Corp. and President of the AIME in 1946. 


Of the three basic industries upon which man depends for his existence—agriculture, fishing, and min 
ing—only the latter is nonreproductive. A mineral, although often it may be used, recovered, and utili 
eplaced nor rerlewed by Nature. Once taken from the earth, all that marks its point 
origin is a barren hole in the gound. No replacement mineral grows there. 


, . 
T/ i im portance 


WAN o} 1Deé 


again, is neither 


By extending scientific knowledge, by perfecting methods of production and processing, our engineer 
have, in effect, increased our store of underground resources. Forty years ago we believed that ou 
copy was almost exhausted; but the development of porphyry coppers and the application o 


i 
production methods multiplied these resources hundreds of times, 


3etw een 1871 and 1946—seventy-five years of AIME progress—the value of the annual producti 


nera t} | ited States imecreased fro: S240 000,000 to SS.900,000 000, Leuring the same 
d the population increased from 39 million to 140 million, so that the per capita increase o l 
duct + ightly more than tenfold The United States account r about e sixteent o 
the population of the world; but, including imported raw materials, it consumes roughly half the eral 
of industrial importance that are used in the world. 
The U nited States always has ranked near the top in the competence, initiative, capacity, and 
ess of e engineers and technologists engaged in all branches of the mineral industry. These activ 
c nelude the de velopment of new and proved techniques, methods, processes, and mecl 
for 1) finding new deposits, (2) removing the crude minerals from the ground, (3) beneficiating t 
le at Is and converting them to refined form, 4) processing of many kinds, and (5 iti 


tion te industry 


No claim is made that our phenomenal industrial progress is the exclusive achievement of mining, 


tallurgical and petroleu engineers and the other groups of technologists that constitute the AIME 
In passing, it iy be remarked that one fifth of them reside « utside the United States and their 
tivities are world-wide. We do not begrudge the credit that is justly due engineers in other branches 
the profession in contributing to a progress that is r aene in the highest standards of living 
inywhere in the world. However, it is fair to at ute a major share of this achievement to 

| engineers and technologists who have provi sled ‘the metals, the coal, the petroleum, and 


other essential minerals that are basic to industrial growth and expansion. 
want to emphasize the part that has been played by the American Institute of Mining and Met 
gical Engineet Its TRANSACTIONS (now Mining Transactions appear in each issue of Mining 
Engineering) constitute the most authentic, comprehensive and continuing record « is engineering 

tehnolog dvance, an advance made possible in large measure by the free exchange and wi 
dissemination of discoveries and experience of its members. 


Editorial Influence—Ours is a Mineral Age. In its material aspects the civilization of any people 
s conditioned by its use of minerals. Possession of natural mineral resources is an asset; but capi- 
talization of this asset, and effective use of the resulting products, depend on competent and re- 
urceful engineering and technology. Leadership in these fields has been taken by the AIME — 
unded 1871 
MINING ENGINEERING is the official publication of the Mining Branch of the AIME. It is th 
thoritative magazine of this important Mineral Industry. Because of its high editorial standards it 
tes and maintains thorough readership among top engineers. Articles and technical papers by 
horitative mining engineers cover santosh geology, mining methods and equipment, con- 
ntration and problems relating to the finding, mining and preparation of metallic and nonmetallic 
es and coal. . 


Readership and Buying Influence—MINING ENGINEERING’S readers are members of the 
fining Branch of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. They are the 
st select mining executives and: mine operating staff engineers in the Mineral Industry. 


ere, in any mining publication, do you find comparable standards set up for readers? A mining 
ber must be 27 years old — he must have at least 6 years of employment in the Mineral Industry 
for 3 years he must have been in a position of responsibility. Since the AIME now publishes 
thly magazines for the Mining, Metals, and Petroleum Branches of the Mineral Industry, an 
neer has free choice in selecting MINING ENGINEERING — over 9,000 of the industry's top 
ng engineers have selected MINING ENGINEERING to keep them informed of the best 
ing methods. 

MINING ENGINEERING you reach the management and mine operating engineers qualified 
training and experience. They buy the equipment for the industry's most productive mining 


prises. 


MINING 
ENGINEERING 





WHEELER SPACKMAN, Aav. Mar. 
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|| THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Je AND MARKET AUTHORITY 
| ON STEEL AND METALS 


. . 
What AMM Does tory supplies; also producers of ferrous and Capitalize on 
~~ non-ferrous metals, iron, steel and alloys, 
mines, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 


Established in 1882, American Metal Market esitie amealters. refineries. ete. Five-Days-a-Week-Impact ! 


























has been published daily under the same man 
agement for the past 50 years. This standard- Based on 7,933 returns from AMM’s 10,606 Use AMM fully! Get the benefit of another 
n ma eset riher . 7 , . 
size per has taken an active, militant paying aoe 4 January 1, ~~ oy AMM exclusive in the metal-trade field. It’s 
par growth and development of steel copy of AMM showed an average 0 , r the only ABC metal-trade paper offering five 
omy p wa Re tt ; readers per copy, an average daily audience of : ans ee a h a dail; 
and al metais lustries S$ position as ver ’ eaders Here's who the 30.000 1ays-a-wee impact un the same ac ally 
1e price and market authority of the pro readers are without change for five consecutive issues at « 
lucing, fabricating listributing and consum time 
ing industries is best emonstrated by the Purchasing Agents : . 6.246 : 
fact it its price quotations are accepted as Chairmen, Presidents and/or Proprietors 5 815 Capitalize on AMM's greater total observa 
ith tive by ta industrial corpora General Managers .. 3.131 tion, greater readership, greater pulling-powe 
s throughout the country Sales Managers 2.761 great saving in production cost and lowest 
Vice Presidents i wccee See obtainable advertising rate. 
The primary bject of AMERICAN Sec -etaries 6a decksea mee 
METAL MARKET is to provide its readers Treasurers : ‘ 1,861 
with prompt accurate, daily reports and Works Managers and/or Superintendents 2,376 — 
quotations on res, a ys. metals and metal Metallurgists P . ee . 703 L e t Ad ert Rat 
sa ang Bl ge Bee on Be eae ered seen rel agpede en! eogeacele owes vertisin es 
’ i av < ed and manutac Others (largely engineering purchasing, 
tured forms; also complete daily news of all sales and management personnel).... 2,729 f A M t | T d p 
trade, market and governmental developments 0 ny e a ra e aper 
which directly or indirectly affect the metal Here is the latest Analysis of AMM’s Net , , ; 
. Paid Circulation Highest subscription revenue of any metal 
races : . eteve ‘ 1 ram P ae s. 
Consumers of metals for manufacture trade paper ts reflected - the lowest adverti 
Twenty-five trained market reporters in six and maintenance ; . 54.10% ing rate. For instance, a 7x10 inch space costs 
teen key cities in the United States, Canada Disiributors, dealers, exporters, etc... 31.91% only $60.00 per insertion 1-time rate. Where 
and England pr n-the t coverage of Producers of steel and other metals 9.68 % erse nave Severin rates ee u 
levelopments the important centers. It en Government departments, trade or- changed while circulation rose thirty per cen 
litorial comm ‘ P banks cr 
“ : : ice al Suts . Ph atc aS ae, CVE 3.63% Visibility, too, is high. AMM ads are acti 
atters w are ere ‘ r to the Uncilassihed : -68 % ads, seen today, read on sight. 
in y 


The subscription rate of this ABC paper is 
$18.00 a year. Theie a:e no high-pressure cir- 


More Impacts by AMM tions from the rare on bulk sales, or on short Who Advertises in AMM? 


»: long term subscriptions. Subscription re- 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET has a hori newals for the 12 months ending October 31, : : . 
zontal circulation reaching all the important 1948, averaged 87.74 Close to 300 of the leading companies prod: 

luencing factors in the purchase of steel ing and selling ferrous and nonerrous meta!s 
and other metals throughout industry. includ- All of which indicates that, in the metal and equipment 


trades a lot of people believe it would be diffi 





consumers of metals for manufacturing 
wh ot anned f bh ‘ , * cult to do business without the valuable ser- 
‘ machine rm. fabricate or other 
, sOricate vices AMM performs for them. 
wis work metals; consumers of metals for 


maintenan such s railroad and oth 
‘tansportation services, public utilities, exe. AMM is Most Wanted The Bulletin tells the 
neerir k concerns and producers of non-metal Buyers need it, like it, read it, day-in, Whole Story eee 


ne e distributors ra snort nd 
pt ‘ ais uto eae 1 ers a day-out, week after week, year after year. And 

. ‘ ‘ , hry ) ry : ] " ’ the ! ; ; ; 
ex} ers w handle steel and/or other these readers have the most dollars to spend The Whole AMM story is contained in 
metals, hardware products, and mill and fac n the metal-trade field bulietin. Write for your free copy, today! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. e Digby 9-1040 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 


























The metal producing and working in- “= 
dustries in normal times account for 
about one-third of national production. 

This important segment of American 
industry includes four groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 


excluding machinery. Primary metal industries..... 5,36: 
2. Nonferrous metals and their prod- Fabricated metal products.... 16,729 
ucts. Machinery, except electrical. . 17,907 
3. Machinery, including machine tools [Electrical machinery ........ 3,97: 


and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- Instruments and related prod- 
ing aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- ucts 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and ac- 


No. of Est. (000) 


Transportation equipment ... 3,706 


2,599 


Preliminary Reports from 1947 Census of Manufactures 


Value Added 


Employees Payroll by Mfr. 
$(Million) $( Million) 

1,157 3,601 5,775 
971 2,828 2,184 
1,546 4,807 7,817 
801 2,274 3,894 
1,180 3,713 5,860 
232 665 1,080 





cessories. 

An indication of the types of mate- 
rial consumed by the metalworking in- 
dustry can be obtained from the follow- 
ing broad listing of operations per- 
formed by the metal industry: pig iron 
and steel-making, steel rolling, nonfer- | 
rous melting and rolling, coke-making, '" 1944. 
casting, forging, heat-treating, weld- In December, shipments amounted to 
ing, die casting, machining, gear cut- 6,056,282 tons, exceeding the movement 
ting, jig, fixture and die-making, to consumers in the like month of the 
stamping, sheet metal-forming, plate preceding year by more than 400,000 
and structural fabricating, cold head- tons and surpassing the record of last 
ing, pickling, sand blasting, washing, March by 78,000 tons. 
degreasing, enameling, painting, elec- During 1948, the greatest increase in 
troplating, galvanizing, tinning, buffing, tonnage shipments over 1947 was in 
polishing, testing and inspecting. sheets and strip, the total being 19,743,- 

A larger tonnage of finished steel 338 tons, a gain of 1,383,991 tons. Sub- 
products was shipped into consumption stantial increases also were made in 
last year than ever before in history. pipe, plates and tin plate. Shipments 

Final figures for the year, compiled of nails, alloy steel bars and reinforc- 
vy the American Iron and Steel Insti- ing bars showed small gains over 1947. 


tute, show 1948 deliveries of finished 
steel totaled 65,973,138 net tons, which 
was 2,916,000 tons more than delivered 
in 1947, and 2,722,619 tons above the 
wartime record of 63,250,519 tons set 








Steel Ingot Production Statistics 








——_——__—_—__—__—__ Estimated Production—All Companies——————————_- Num- 
—Open Hearth—— -——Bessemer—— ———Electric ——-Total Calculated ber 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent weekly of 

Net of Net of Net of Net of production weeks 
tons capac tons capac tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo 

48 
an -+» ,6,768,497 95.5 343,169 77.5 361,110 79.0 7,472.77 93.6 1,686,857 4.48 
Feb eee 6,245,338 94.3 340,596 82.3 354,27 82.9 6,940,204 93.0 1,676,378 4.14 
Mar. ... 6,841,578 96.6 363,235 82.0 403,322 88.2 7,608,135 95.3 1,717,412 4.43 
Ist qtr.. 19,855,413 95.5 1,047,000 80.6 1,118,702 83.4 22,021,115 94.0 1,693,932 13.00 
pr .-. 5,640,168 82.2 185,089 43.2 392,900 88.7 6,218,157 80.4 1,449,454 4.29 
Tay «4. 6,799,289 96.0 355,562 80.3 416,801 91.1 7,571,652 94.8 1,709,177 4.43 
Mine ... 6,481,879 94.5 356,810 83.2 417,665 94.3 7,256,354 93.8 1,691,458 4.29 
i qtr.. 18,921,336 90.9 897,461 69.0 1,227,366 91.4 21,046,163 89.7 1,617,691) 13.01 

t 6 
mos . 38,776,749 93.2 1,944,461 74.8 2,346,068 87.4 43,067,278 91.9 1,655,797 26.01 
y 6,346,423 89.8 324,991 73.6 395,610 86.7 7.067,024 88.7 1,598,874 4.42 
g 6,631,157 93.6 371,205 83.8 435,246 95.2 7,437,608 93.1 1,678,918 4.43 
pt. ... 6,592,226 96.3 387,153 90.5 436,231 98.7 7,415,610 96.1 1,732,619 4.28 
qtr.. 19,569,806 93.2 1,083,349 82.5 1,267,087 93.5 21,920,242 92.6 1,669,478 13.13 
Ss. . 58,346,555 93.2 3,027,810 77.4 3,613,155 89.4 64,987,520 92.1 1,660,386 39.14 
7,118,299 100.5 409,545 92.5 459,268 100.4 7,987,112 100.0 1,802,960 4.43 
6,922,656 100.9 $11,049 95.9 454,217 102.6 7,787,922 100.7 1,815,366 $.29 
6,925,300 98.0 393.609 $9.1 452.266 99.1 7.771.175 97.5 1,758,184 4.42 
itr 20,966,255 99.8 1,214,203 92.4 1,365,751 100.7 23,546,209 99.4 1,791,949 13.14 
mos. 40,536,061 96.5 2,297,552 87.5 2,632,838 97.1 $5,466,451 96.0 1,730,737 26.27 
79,312,810 94.9 4,242,013 81.2 4.978.906 92.3 88,533,729 94.0 1,693,453 52.28 
7,287,683 101.1 108,552 92.6 487,260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.43 
. 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 467,244 99.6 7,480,721 101.4 1,870,180 4.00 
r : 7,465,494 103.6 130,176 97.5 493,295 95.0 8,388,965 102.7 1,893,672 4.43 
qtr. 21,386,956 102.2 1,218,426 95.2 1,447,799 96.0 24,053,181 101.5 1,870,387 12.86 


sed. +t Preliminary figures subject to revision 
1949, percentages of capacity. operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1.626,717 net 
pen hearth, 99,559 net tons bessemer and 117,240 net tons electric ingots and steel for cast- 
total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1949, as follows: Open 
th 84,817,040 net tons, bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96,120,930 
ns. 


a - ~ -_ — 
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The greatest production of raw steel 
in history poured out of the steel- 
making furnaces in the United States 
during March and the first quarter of 
1949, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

The record first quarter yielded 
24,053,181 tons of ingots and steel for 
castings. This output was more than 
2 million tons greater than in the like 
1948 period and 506,972 tons larger 
than in the fourth quarter of 1948, the 
previous record quarter. 

For the first time in any three-month 
period steelmaking furnaces were oper- 
ated at over 100% of theoretical ca- 
pacity in the first quarter of this year. 
The average was 101.5%. 

The record March production totaled 
8,388,965 tons, with furnaces being op- 
erated at 102.7% of capacity, the high- 
est rate of operations recorded for any 
month. The tonnage exceeds the pre- 
vious peak month, January, by more 
than 200,000 tons. 

Total production of raw steel for the 
period April, 1948, through March, 
1949, amounted to more than 90,500,000 
tons, an all-time record for any 12- 
month period. 

By June, 1949, production had de- 
clined to 87.5% of capacity and seemed 
headed lower. 


Earnings 


Reflecting increased capacity, near- 
‘apacity operations and upward adjust- 
ments in steel prices, the steel indus- 
try’s net income increased in 1948 com- 
pared with 1947. 

A compilation by Steel shows 14 
ingot producers representing approxi- 
mately 78% of the nation’s ingot ca- 
pacity had aggregate net earnings of 
$445,570,447 in 1948, compared with 
$335,434,298 in 1947. Eleven companies 
reported sales in 1948 totaling $6,091,- 
591,770 and net earnings aggregating 
$397,669,684, with a result net earnings 
were at the rate of 6%c per dollar of 
sales. The rate was 6c in 1947 when 
those 11 companies had aggregate sales 
of $5,033,580,171 and net earnings of 


$302,708,642. 
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World Ingot and Castings Production 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 


Compiled by THE IRON AGE from the United Nations Bulletin of Statistics, Chambre Syndicale de 
la Siderurgie Francaise, British Iron and Steel Federation and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


1948! 
Australia 1,385 
Austria 723 
Belgium 4,200 
Brazil 673 
Canada 3,168 
Crechoslovakia 3,157 
France 7,368 
Germany 7,350° 
Hungary 816 
India 1,300 
Italy 2,409 
Japan . 1,674 
Luxembourg 2,422 
Mexico 360 
Poland 2,020 
South Africa 720 
Spain 605 
Sweden 1,320 
United Kingdom 16,487 
U.S.S.R. 22,220 
United States 88,435 
Total 168,812 


1Estimated Production. 


*British, French and United States Zones. 


1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 
1,373 1,164 1,505 1,703 1,822 
394 207 189 eeee seee 
3,181 2,508 805 670 1,834 
426 379 227 243 205 
2,902 2,293 2,803 2,930 2,872 
2,520 1,843 1,045 2,778 2,83! 
6,338 4,859 1,822 3,408 5,65! 
4,73¥ 3,604" 5500 28,48!  33,70¢ 
658 389 142 766 856 
1,346 1,373 1,426 1,465 1,518 
1,874 1,269 436 1,138 1,905 
1,041 608 1,177 7,032 9,676 
1,888 1,426 291 1,389 2,368 
353 277 201 199 194 
1,731 1,344 546 755 870 
660 568 594 541 462 
58! 656 617 546 721 
1301 1,335 1,327 1,320 1,338 
14.246 14,220 13,243 13,599 14,595 
17,050 15,620 14300 13,300 12,200 
84,894 66,603 79,702 89,642 88,837 
149,506 122,545 127,898 171,905 184,46! 


1942 1941 1940 1939 
1,901 1,835 1,439 1,307 
1,518 1,782 2,086 3,429 

176 170 156 125 
2,986 2,623 2,174 1,509 
2,619 2,659 2,606 2,526 
4,947 4,751 4,864 8,763 

31,684 25,804 23,732 26,152 
865 86! 827 808 

1,452 1,531 1,399 1,135 
2,130 2,275 2,487 2,513 
8,760 8,349 8,288 8,124 
1,720 1,376 1,138 1,931 

104 104 104 085 
enee me 1,600 1,790 

370 370 396 343 

663 633 766 644 
1,354 1,275 1,280 1,270 

14,495 13,790 14,527 14,808 
10,900 16600 20,130 20,719 
86,032 82,839 66,983 52,799 
174,676 169,627 156,982 150,780 





Each of the 14 companies with fiscal 
years ended Dec. 31 showed 1948 net 
income exceeding that of 1947 and 
fourth-quarter net income surpassing 
that of the third quarter of 1948 and 
the fourth quarter of 1947. 

Helping the steel industry raise its 
net earnings was a 3-million-ton in- 
crease in the nation’s ingot capacity, 
the total in 1948 being 94,233,460 net 
tons, compared with 91,241,230 in 1947. 
This increased capacity was utilized to 
a slightly greater extent than the 1947 
capacity, operations in 1948 averaging 
93.9% of capacity, compared with 
92.9% the previous year. Significant 
among upward price adjustments in 
1948 were those early in the second 
half when base prices were increased 
and shortly thereafter when mills dis- 
continued absorbing freight charges. 

Accompanying the higher rate of op- 
erations in 1948 were higher costs of 


doing business, substantial increases 
occurring in expenditures for wages, 
materials and income taxes. 
Expansion 

During 1948 American steel com- 
panies added new melting facilities 
rated at 1,088,000 net tons of ingots, 
on an annual basis, and made other 


improvements that totaled an additional 
1,262,000 tons annually. New melting 
furnaces rated at 1,644,000 tons an- 
nually will be installed during 1949, 
while other programs will step up the 
industry’s ability to produce ingots in 
1949 by at least another 1,100,000 tons 
a year. Total gain in capacity for the 
two years will be 5,094,000 net tons. 
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These improvements and new facili- 
ties will permit the industry to make 
approximately 94 million tons of ingots 
in 1949. This is more than 5 million 
tons better than 1948 production of 
about 88.5 million ingot tons. 

On an annual basis, the new melting 
furnaces installed in 1948 include 
688,000 tons of electric furnace capa- 
city, or 63% of the new total. The 
remainder, a net gain of 400,000 tons, 
was openhearth. Increased use of elec- 
tric furnaces to melt low carbon steels, 
rather than the alloy steels upon which 
their rating was based, actually in- 
creased their capacity during 1948. 
This has been very conservatively esti- 
mated at 200,000 tons on an annual 
basis. All the new electric furnace 
capacity, both 1948 and 1949, will pri- 
marily be used to melt low carbon steel 
except one 60-ton Armco unit and a 
rebuilt 25-ton Crucible Steel Co. fur- 
nace. 

For 1949, electric furnaces will ac- 
count for a net increase of 976,000 tons, 
or 59% of the new capacity. There will 
be a 308,000-ton net gain in openhearth 
and a 325,000-ton increase in bessemer 
converter capacity. 

Two things explain the high percent- 
age of new electric furnaces: (1) They 
are the fastest way of increasing ingot 
capacity at the lowest investment per 
ton; and (2) most openhearth opera- 
tors are concentrating on getting better 
output from existing facilities. 


Steel by States 


In investigating the distribution of 
steel from the standpoint of the needs 
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of small consumers, the Martin sub- 
committee last fall questionnaired 14 
large steel producers as to shipments 
of 11 steel products by geographical 
areas. From returns received, the com- 
mittee compiled distribution in tons 
for 1940 and 1947 for each state and 
for a number of sub-state consuming 
areas. The data cover hot and cold- 
rolled sheets and strip; hot-rolled and 
cold-finished bars; butt-weld, lap-weld 
and seamless pipe; and electrically 
welded and mechanical tubing. Some 
important products such as plates, 
shapes and wire are not included. 

The committee compiled these figures 
to determine the extent to which the 
pattern of distribution in 1947 differed 
from that of 1940. Some shifts are re- 
vealed, but most students of the fasci- 
nating subject of steel distribution will 
consider these incidental to the fact 
that the figures go part way in supply- 
ing long-awaited information on the 
geographical consumption of steel. 

It is interesting to know that in 1947 
the leading recipients of the 11 steel 
products, in order of tonnage, were 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
New York, Indiana, Texas, California, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and West Virginia. These 12 states 
accounted for 85% of total shipments. 
Michigan alone accounted for 21%, 
which is near the figure traditionally 
attributed to the automotive industry. 


Distribution 
Automotive industry was the largest 


consumer of steel in 1948, as it was in 
1947. The auto industry’s share of total 
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PRODUCTION always keeps in pace 
with the times, and this latest “‘face- 
lifting’ is timed with your needs for 
greater advertising results. The tempo of PRODUCTION has been stepped up to give our readers— 
your customers—the latest they are looking for in technical reading. Along with the new features 
2 shown below, PRODUCTION’S Round Table and Streamlined Production will still appear regularly 
, and remain the most informative and authoritative production features available to production 
4 ° ° ° 
ts men in the U. S. Look over the important new features below. Then call or write to get the full story 
al on the new PRODUCTION and how it will give you greatest results for your advertising dollar. 
n- 
1S 
S| er 1510 A May ' 
: EFFECTIVE WITH OUR TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE—MAY 
d- 
r y NEW FEATURES — Important features that will keep our readers abreast too, because these men are the ones who actually influence and select the 
7 of management thinking, production techniques and new equipment, ma- equipment, materials and processes used in their plants. Let our repre- 
) terials and processes . . . your products. For example: sentative show you how we can prove that statement. 
re 
i A. Guest Editorials—These editorials will actually be written by — ¢/ improveD SALES COVERAGE—To give better service to advertisers we 
industrial loaders whe are pointing the wey in the new buyers’ now have direct representation in the major industrial areas. These men 
es market. A few to appear will be written by C. E. Wilson, Pres. , ° . : F 
ne £ G. M. Beni. Fairl p FU " ‘ are available to serve you on a moment's notice. Call the one in your 
d ne a a S. Steel; C. E. Wilson, Pres. locality to find out the complete story on the new PRODUCTION. 
PD of General Electric; etc. 
e- » i ae ake — . , SEND FOR NEW MEDIA DATA FILE 
j- . Bigger— Better New Equipment Section— Better presentation o 
ill new equipment and more of it, too. Coupled with our new self- BRANCH OFFICES 
ct addressed, post-paid inquiry system, this section alone will step Chicago 1, Illinois New York 17, N. Y. 
- up advertisers’ results. Irving A. Lesher, District Manager Paul L. Bachman, District Manager 
. Room 2257, 228 North LaSalle Street Room 1612, 285 Madison Avenue 
P LAST MINUTE NEWS PAGE —The last page in the magazine . . . the last ANdover 3-1359 LExington 2-4568 
+i Page published each month. It will contain the very latest and often ex- 
el clusive news items of interest to all key production men across the country. Cleveland 15, Ohio Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
re 
J S. Wilford, District M Paul L. Bach , District M 
S, y NEW IMPROVED PRINTING METHODS — Entirely new facilities are now and cents be aa" ™ 1986 “sae door hese ag 
a, being used to print PRODUCTION .. . better reproduction, more interesting CHerry 1491 GReenwood 7-564] 
ts layout and reading, earlier issuance dates. 
s New Britain, Connecticut Los Angeles 28, California 
¥ NEW RESULTS FOR 22,000 KEY PRODUCTION MEN —All this adds up Gordner L. Spaulding, District Mgr Wentworth F. Green 
ms to new results to the 22,000 key production men who read PRODUCTION 102 Heather Lane 6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
ly monthly. Increased results to them mean increased results to advertisers, New Britain 3-9097 HEmpstead 3171 
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output, 10,156,605 net tons, was up 
substantially from its receipts of 
9,273,363 tons the preceding year, data 
compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute show. 

Of total shipments of 66,140,456 net 
tons of finished steel to all consuming 
classifications last year, 15.4% went to 
the automotive field, as against 14.7% 
of total shipments of 63,057,150 tons in 
1947. 

As a steel consumer, the construction 
industry, including maintenance, con- 
tinued in second place in 1948, receiving 


7,327,783 tons, compared with 6,257,559 
tons in 1947. 
The container industry barely re- 


mained in third place as a consumer of 
finished steel in 1948, when it received 
5,291,028 net tons. A close runner-up 
was rail transportation, which took 
5,219,723 tons and ranked in fourth 
place. In 1947, the container classifica- 
tion received 5,076,170 tons and rail 
transportation, 4,879,879 tons. 

Tonnage-wise, jobbers, dealers and 
distributors fared better in 1948 than 
in 1947. Their receipts in 1948 totaled 
11,336,191 net tons, or 17.1% of all 
finished steel shipped by mills, com- 
pared with 10,484,144 tons, or 16.6%, 
in 1947. 

Reflecting a decline in drilling activ- 
ity, the amount of finished steel shipped 
to the oil and gas drilling industry 
declined from 930,731 net tons in 1947 
to 732,298 tons last year. 

On the other hand, the big expansion 
in oil and gas transmission lines is 
reflected in the jump in tonnage al- 
lotted to the oil and gas industries 
under the “construction” classification. 

Those two large consumers received 
2,143,658 tons directly from mills in 
1948, compared with 1,320,140 in 1947. 
In addition, oil and gas industry jobbers 


got 1,433,791 tons in 1948, compared 
with 938,490 tons in 1947. 
Mill shipments of steel for ship- 


building and marine equipment in 1948 
were almost double those of 1947, the 
1948 shipments totaling 649,527 net 
tons, compared with 337,961 tons the 
preceding year. The aircraft classifica- 
tion received 35,437 tons in 1948, com- 
pared with 39,231 tons in 1947, while 
ordnance and other military took 55,133 
tons in 1948, compared with 56,908 tons 
in 1947. 

Larger steel shipments were received 
last year by the following: Contractors’ 
products, 2,494,258 tons against 2,243,- 


399 in 1947; mining, 325,730 against 
287,670; agricultural, 1,422,013 com- 
pared with 1,244,548; machinery, in- 


dustrial equipment and tools, 3,051,574 
against 2,031,719; appliances, utensils 
and cutlery, 1,962,799 against 1,564,722 
tons, and other domestic and commer- 
cial equipment, 1,689,651 tons compared 
with 1,680,259 tons the preceding year. 

Declines were registered in the elec- 
trical machinery and equipment classi- 
fication, which got 1,570,367 net tons 
in 1948 compared with 1,595,520 in 
1947, and the unclassified group, which 
received 3,828,702 tons against 4,660,795 
the year preceding. 
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COMBINED SHIPMENTS OF 11 STEEL PRODUCTS BY AREAS 














auuame=e 1060 1947 
Net Net 
Area Product Tons Per Cent ProductTons Per Cent 
DL, na4 064 cues casas ces 117,604 0.8315 175,117 0.8189 
SE SR ge 12,414 0.0878 41,331 0.1933 
a. eee eeet 18,336 0.1296 69,730 0.3261 
CO Eee er. ee 482,181 3.4090 749,408 3.5044 
Colorado a Pe Ls eee 30,448 0.2153 128,749 0.6021 
PS ¢ ccéecvdsesbese 123,415 0.8725 232,356 1.0865 
Delaware apeO Le. eres 5 ee 7,498 0.0530 17,904 0.0837 
District of Columbia ........ 12,299 0.0870 16,959 0.0793 
Florida 34,215 0.2419 47,747 0.2233 
SN 5 5.0. cawoe euae win wre eena 56,549 0.3998 64,809 0.3031 
DEE OY a wag gawk edalanbeaed 6,804 0.0481 8,051 0.0376 
Illinois: 
eee 953,267 6.7396 1,571,698 7.3496 
All other Illinois 461,764 3.2647 597,586 2.7944 
SR for ae eret et ne 653,962 4.6235 1,097,386 5.1316 
Iowa 76,739 0.5425 146,679 0.6859 
Kansas 89,991 0.6362 178,352 0.8340 
Kentucky 62,835 0.4442 120,674 0.5643 
Louisiana . 166,447 1.1768 208,516 0.9751 
RE A odo aay wip a Wa ened 20,207 0.1429 18,587 0.0869 
cas au 6 Wael «Ra 175,577 1.2413 335,613 1.5694 
ID . oo cob cccsctes 245,850 1.7382 386,649 1.8080 
Michigan: 
Detroit area ’ . 3,237,436 22.8887 3,940,212 18.4252 
All other Michigan 420,779 2.9749 547,068 2.5582 
Minnesota 103,635 0.7327 182,133 0.8517 
Mississippi 23,365 0.1652 70,320 0.3288 
Missouri 183,548 1.2977 277,936 1.2997 
Montana 13,762 0.0973 16,563 0.0775 
Nebraska . 23,801 0.1683 42,532 0.1989 
Nevada 3,040 0.0215 1,901 0.0089 
New Hampshire 14,098 0.0997 14,022 0.0656 
New Jersey 319,707 2.2603 466,759 2.1827 
New Mexico 24,023 0.1698 67,365 0.3150 
New York: 
New York City area . 291,008 2.0574 430,598 2.0136 
All other New York . 480,097 3.3943 753,731 3.5246 
North Carolina 29,267 0.2069 49,083 0.2295 
North Dakota 2,052 0.0145 3,259 0.0152 
Ohio: 
Cleveland area 832,960 5.8890 1,109,832 5.1898 
Canton-Massillon- 
Mansfield area 142,518 1.0076 285,284 1.3340 
All other Ohio 945,675 6.6859 1,544,802 7.2238 
Uklahoma 66,735 0.4718 182,048 0.8513 
Oregon 33,327 0.2356 53,392 0.2497 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia area 533,241 3.7700 752,734 3.5199 
All other Pennsylvania . 1,075,723 7.6054 1,961,412 9.1719 
Rhode Island 50,378 0.3562 55,909 0.2614 
South Carolina 14,394 0.1018 19,230 0.0899 
South Dakota 3,224 0.0228 3,383 0.0158 
Tennessee 95,965 0.6785 137,404 0.6425 
Texas 525,918 3.7182 913,972 4.2739 
Utah 14,523 0.1027 21,290 0.0996 
Vermont 6,740 0.0477 6,286 0.0294 
Virginia 70,046 0.4952 83,206 0.3891 
Washington 60,086 0.4248 73,739 0.3448 
West Virginia 137,153 0.9697 354,906 1.6596 
Wisconsin 548,037 3.8746 707,492 3.3084 
Wyoming 9,595 0.0678 41,228 0.1928 
All States 14,144,258 100.0000 21,384,932 100.0000 
—Report of Congressional Committee 
Exports creased to 371,918 tons from 333,498 


Exports of iron and steel in 1948 
declined 34%, or more than 2 million 
net tons from the 1947 total, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Year- 
end total released by the department 
shows that 4,354,061 net tons of semi- 
finished and finished products were ex- 
ported during the year as compared 
with 6,591,282 tons in 1947. 

Declines were registered in all major 
classifications except welded and seam- 
less casing and oil line pipe which in- 


tons the preceding year. Leading export 
item, tonnagewise, was tin plate and 
tagger’s tin which aggregated 604,972 
tons, about 4500 tons below 1947 ex- 
ports. Other leading tonnage items or 
the 1948 export list included: Ingots 
blooms, slabs, etc., 219,197 tons; stee! 
bars, excluding alloy, 309,476 tons 
plates, not fabricated, 319,043 tons: 
black steel sheets, 416,121 tons; struc 
tural shapes, 453,278 tons; and rails, 
308,374 tons. 
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MARKET 


According to the 1949-50 edition of 
Penton’s Foundry List, there are 5974 
foundries in the United States and 
Canada. These foundries will produce 
about 16,000,000 tons of castings in 
1949. Always an important market, 
the foundry industry today is putting 
a greater proportion of its sales dollar 
into equipment than in previous years 
in order to complete modernization 
and mechanization, twin factors in 
reducing operating costs. Your ad- 
vertising in The FOUNDRY taps well 
over 90% of the metal melting 
capacity, most reliable yardstick of 
market measurement. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Size of foundry is the key to the dis- 
tribution policy of The FOUNDRY. 
More than 4000 foundries, including 
job shops and foundries operated as 
departments of manufacturing plants 
making castings for their own use 
only, are reached regularly. 


READERSHIP 


Reader loyalty has long been an 
outstanding characteristic of The 
FOUNDRY. No other publication 
can offer both complete coverage and 
constant readership comparable to 
that offered by The FOUNDRY in 
this important segment of the metal- 
working industry. Surveys show that 
more than 35,000 foundrymen read 
each issue, and checks of reader traffic 
indicate an extremely high attention 
level throughout the book. 











EDITORIAL 


Ina regular issue, approximately 55% 
of the editorial material is devoted to 
technical and feature articles; 15% 
to men of industry and activity of 
foundry groups; 25% to special tech- 
nical data, statistics and other regular 
features, and 5% to equipment and 
supplies developed for use in the 
industry. Number of editorial pages 
per issue has risen from 67.4 in 1944 
to 95.6 in 1948. 
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FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING 
TO THE ACTIVE FOUNDRY MARKET 









A Penton Publication - Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


THE PENTON FOUNDRY LIST, 1949-50. . . Locates and Gives 
Detailed Information on All Foundries in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


Here is up-to-date information that will help 
you find and evaluate new prospects; analyze 
sales territories; determine market size and 
scope. It gives you accurate details on the 
names and addresses of all foundries, type, 
number and capacity of melting units, type of 
metal melted and operations by depart- 


ments. There’s no other single source of this data—and at $50 
per copy it costs less than 1c per name. 


THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY DATA BOOK, 1949-50 .. . Helps in 
Making Detailed Market Analyses. 


Based on information contained in the newly 
revised Penton Foundry List, it gives you a 
geographical breakdown of the industry. It 
shows distribution of plants by size accord- 
ing to employment; by melting units and 
their capacity; by types of metal cast. Other 
analyses consist of foundries by type, de- 
partments operated and casting methods. 
Write for a copy—it’s yours for the asking. 


THE FOUNDRY MAGAZINE. . . Gives Mass, Month-By-Month 
Coverage of Over 90% of the Industry's Melting Capacity. 


The FOUNDRY carries your product story 
and sales messages to more than 35,000 
Foundrymen. It reaches all those in key 
positions, many of whom your salesmen may 
never see, yet who have a hand in purchasing 
Foundry equipment, materials and supplies. 
When you want to sell to the foundries— 
tell it in The FOUNDRY. 
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NONFERROUS METALS, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES IN 1949 
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Exports in 1948 by product groups 
(net tons): 

315,314 
558,786 
1,610,760 
190.970 
418,852 
603,361 
259,124 


96 894 


Semifinished 
Iron and steel bars 
Sheet and plates 
Structural shapes 
Railroad supplies 
Tubes, pipe and fittings 
Wire products 


Nails and other fasteners 


Total 1.354.061 
Prices 
Never before in the face of sustained 


high steelmaking operations has there 
been the collapse in the scrap market 
which occurred in the first quarter of 
1949. 

Steelmaking grades at 
duction centers dropped about $20, o1 
nearly 50°-, since the turn of the year 
Prices on April 1 were down to almost 
the OPA level 


leading pro- 


prevailing during and 
immediately after the war. If increased 
freight and labor are taken into 
offering prices in re- 
those of wartime. 
contribut 


costs 
consideration, 
mote areas are below 

Analysts cite four major 
ing Causes 

1. Virtual disappearance of demand 
for scrap for conversion ingots. 

2. Increased imports from Germany 


and Japan 


§. Restoration of the normal scrap 
cycle. 

4. Accumulation of large inventories 
by the mills last winte1 


However, finished steel prices de- 
clined only slightly and Steel's weighted 
for May, 1949 was 3.988, 


3.583 in May, 1948. 


composite 
compared with 


Pig Iron 


Production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in blast furnaces increased about 
to 60,848,840 tens in 1948 from 


Pie « 
a Ya" 


372 


59,314,348 tons in 1947, according to 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

This represented the third largest 
total in the industry’s history, having 
been exceeded only in 1943 and 1944. 
Blast furnaces were operated at 90.2% 
of capacity last year, compared with 
90.3°¢ in 1947. 

Production of pig iron alone came to 
60,135,941 tons in 1948 compared with 


58,507,169 tons in 1947. 

Ferromanganese and _= spiegeleisen 
output totaled 712,899 tons in 1948 
against 702,561 tons in 1947. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Primary aluminum production in the 
United States in 1948 was reported at 
1,244,358,000 lbs. by the Aluminum 
Association. Shipments of aluminum 
sheet, plate and strip were 1,250,470,000 
lbs. 

Magnesium wrought products made a 
slight gain over 1947, amounting to 
5,865,000 lbs., compared with 4,807,000. 
(See METAL MINING). 


Foundries 


Total production of metal castings in 
1948 was the largest in history. While 
output of certain types of castings— 
notably steel and light metal alloys 
fell below their peaks, the 
heavy demand for gray iron and mal- 
leable iron products pushed total ship- 
ments to a new high level. Foundry 
operations tended downward during the 
early months of 1949 in response to 
the slower tempo of general industrial 
activity, and indications for this year 
point to a 12-months’ production ap- 
proximating that of 1946. 


wartime 


Casting shipments in 1948 aggregat- 
ed 16,429,000 tons, about 400,000 tons 
more than in 1947 and comparing with 
13,524,000 tons in 1946. The bulk of 





last year’s output consisted of 12,786,- 
000 tons of gray iron castings, a figure 
swollen by unusually heavy demand for 
a wide variety of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, in addition to automotive and 
farm implement parts, cast iron pipe, 
ingot molds and car wheels. Steel cast- 
ing shipments in 1948 totaled 1,759,000 
tons, against 1,625,000 tons in 1947 and 
1,432,000 tons in 1946. 

Operations of malleable iron foun- 
dries also were influenced favorably in 
1948 by heavy automotive demand, 
shipments totaling 933,000 tons, com- 
pared with 895,000 tons in 1947 and 
7F2,000 tons in 1946. Brass and 
aluminum foundries shipped somewhat 
smaller tonnages of castings in 1948 
than in 1947, while magnesium casting 
and zine die casting plants showed 
moderate gains. 

Production figures indicate that the 
foundry industry has improved its com- 
petitive position since the war. In 1944, 
the last full war year, the ratio, of iron 
and steel casting shipments to rolled 
steel shipments was slightly less than 
20%, while the average for 1946, 1947 
and 1948 showed a ratio of 24%. Simi- 
larly, while the tonnage of steel forg- 
ing shipments in 1944 was equal to 
nearly 15° of the ferrous casting ton- 
nage for that year, it averaged about 
9% the last three years. 

The extensive trend toward modern 
ization and mechanization of foundries 
which has been apparent for a numbe1 
of years, continued during 1948. This 
movement has been intensified by the 
necessity of replacing costly hand labo: 
by mechanical means and also of im 
proving working conditions in order t 
attract the required caliber of em 
ployes to the industry. Orders placed 
for new foundry equipment last yea 
continued to run substantially ahead of 
prewar levels, the business index com- 
piled by the Foundry Equipment Manv- 
facturers Association averaging ap- 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 








THE MARKET This is a vast and con- 


tinually growing market. Some picture 
of its size can be drawn from 1948 pro- 
duction information on only seven of the 
major items 


Production for the seven products——Cook- 
ing Ranges (all fuels), Room Heaters (all 
fuels), Washing Machines, Ironers, Re 
frigerators and Home Freezers (electric 
only), and Steel Kitchen Cabinets—totaled 
25,000,000 units for 1948. Then there 
ire the thousands of other metal products 
such as water heaters, steel and cast iron 
sanitary ware (bathtubs and sinks), dish- 
washers, and other important metal prod- 
cts which production is not included in 
the figure quoted 
This multi-billion dollar market in finished 
products requires vast quantities of raw 
aterials, equipment, and components to 
mplete this production Tell us the 
ature of your product, equipment or 
ervice, and we will point to its applica 
tion, if any, in the field 


CIRCULATION Finish covers all known 


1anufacturers, the smallest as well as the 
rgest companies in the fields covered 
Not only does Finish cover all companies 
anufacturing these products, but indi 
dual copies are sent to and read by key 
ersonnel, including Top Management, 
irchasing, Design Engineering, Works 
Managers, and Foremen. In addition to 
ntinuous checking of names and titles, 
Finish Magazine conducts an annual com 
ehensive readership survey among indi 
jual subscribers and company subscribers 
check editorial service, readership, etc 
mplete details of our circulation, meth- 
records, etc., are available to our ad- 
tisers and their agencies 


" 


Dp 





The only industrial publication 


that completely blankets the 
major appliance and allied 


metal products field — such as 


STOVES @ RANGES © HEATERS @ REFRIGERATORS 
WATER HEATERS @ HOME FREEZERS @® WASHING 
MACHINES @ KITCHEN CABINETS AND EQUIPMENT 
@ SANITARY WARE (BATHTUBS, SINKS, ETC.) 


(Only major items are listed — not a complete list) 


EDITORIAL __|; i; important for you to 


know that Finish Magazine does not con- 
fine its editorial service to just one angle 
of the manufacturer's interest. Every im- 
portant interest in the production of metal 
products from the raw material to the 
finished product is covered. The editors 
have had 23 years’ close association in the 
field of appliance producing plants. Our 
editors’ entree into plants is unique 


Finish is the only independent trade pub- 
lication carrying complete and authentic 
information on porcelain enameling and 
ceramic type finishing, but other impor- 
tant manufacturing steps such as fabrica- 
tion, metal cleaning, are covered with 
equal thoroughness. As an example of 
broad coverage 2nd editorial leadership, 
the National Safe Transit Program for the 
reduction of packaging and shipping losses 
to finished metal products was originated 
and developed by Finish Magazine. This 
editorial feature is running currently. This 
program, which it is estimated will save 
millions of dollars in shipping losses, now 
has the backing of every major appliance 
association, all carrier associations and the 
associations of major packaging materials 
producers and packaging engineers 


Detailed editorial treatment is given the 
major processes of leading production 
plants, with technical material prepared 
by engineers and key plant men. Plant 
operating stories covering such outstand 
ing manufacturing plants as Briggs, Frigid 
aire, Ingersoll Steel Division of Borg- 
Warner, Philco, International Harvester, 
Caloric Stove, A. O. Smith, Norris Stamp- 
ing & Mfg., Hotpoint, etc., are examples 
of the type of articles that appear regularly 
in Finish Magazine 


ADVERTISING — Advertisers’ and agen- 
cies’ acceptance has been constantly grow- 
ing. The chart shows the five-year growth. 
Note that advertising increased over 50 
per cent in 1948 over 1947. The first 
eight months of 1949 show an advertising 
growth of 17.5 per cent over the first 
eight months of 1948 









Percentage Increases in Dollars 
are in Each Instance Over the 
Preceding Year 


30% 
N 


32% 
CAIN 


15% 


1948 BM 


Advertisers like the value they receive and the re- 
sults their advertising gets for them in Finish. Several 
advertisers have made field checks through their sales 
representatives, proving conclusively that Finish is 
received and is read by key personnel throughout the 
important field covered 

Following is a list of some of the advertisers that 
have been in the book regularly since its inception 

1944 

Steel—Armco Steel Corp., Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Co., United States Steel Corp., 
und Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Furnaces—Al- 


bert J. Boland Co., Huyck Construction Co. Fin 
ishes—Century Vitreous Enamel Co., Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. of Indiana, 


Pemco Corp. Materials and Plant Engineering—Ferro 
Enamel Corp Color Oxides—Ceramic Color & 
Chemical Mfg. Co., O. Hommel Company. Crates 
ind Packing Materials Chicago Mill and Lum- 
ber Ce Chemicals Harshaw Chemical Co 
Raw Materialsk—O. Hommel Co., Titanium Alloy 
Mfg., Div. of National Lead Co. Grinding Balls and 
Mill Lining Brick—McDanel Refractory Porcelain 
Co. Stamping—New Monarch Machine & Stamping 
( Metal Cleaners—Northwest Chemical Co. Plant 
Equipment—Rotospray Mfg Cx Stamping and 
Enameling—Vitreous Steel Products Cx 

Write today for more information concerning sales 
possibilities for specific materials, equipment, prod- 
ucts or components among the readers of Finish 


Magazines 





a Partial list of products Finish readers buy -® 


Equipment lutioh Filters 

Lighting Equipment 

ng Equipment Pumps 

Temp. Furnaces Grinding Balls and 

ng Ovens Mill Lining Brick 
r Equipment / 


So] 
Water Conditioning Equip 


Laboratory Equipment 


Acid Resistant Cement 


Molded Plastic Parts 


Aluminum Castings 


Packing and Shipping 
Materials 


Components - 7 
Small Motors Materials ncustrias Lapes 
Wire Shelving Sheet Stect Insulation Materials 


Electrical Controls 
Drive Belts 


Chemicals for Metal 


Cleaning and Finishes 


Services 


g Machines Spray Finishing Equip Wiring Finist Metal Stamping 
ating Systems Materials Handling Equip Gas Cocks eRe Metal Finishing 
Collectors Pyrometers and other Valves Color Oxides ae ’ 

ting Brick Temperature Control Equip Elec. Range Surface Cleaning and Pickling De-enameling 
Burning Tools Scales Heating Units Compounds Tool and Die Work 
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Distribution of Foundries in the United States end Canada 
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: e $$ ¢© #@ @ - «& a 5S eas a z 
Alabama 105 96 92 87 5 6 2 3 39 31 12 27 17 36 9 10 63 73 32 
Arizona 6 7 5 4 1 1 eee eee 4 5 1 3 2 3 eee eee 1 1 3 2 
Arkansas 17 16 13 13 1 eee eee coe 7 7 3 4 5 T cece eee 3 13 13 2 
California 422 432 147 163 32 37 3 2 300 296 248 52 205 264 14 24 77 203 262 96 
Colorado 47 46 27 28 5 5 eee eee 24 22 17 7 22 22 1 eee s 27 29 14 
Connecticut 135 144 55 56 3 3 7 8 95 105 73 22 77 74 5 10 7 82 34 
Delaware 10 11 4 5 3 3 1 2 5 7 3 2 5 BSB eoo cee ccc 7 8 8 
District of Columbia 2 2 2 2 2 1 eee ees 2 1 eece 2 2 2 1 BS es 2 2 1 
Florida 43 37 2 22 2 3 1 1 39 32 18 21 31 37 3B coco 13 34 35 3 
Georgia 78 80 61 69 4 4 see 1 39 40 13 26 37 3B cee 4 56 61 14 
Idaho 8 bs) 7 8 +. 1 ese eee 4 6 1 3 y 4 eee coe eee 7 7 1 
Illinois 452 436 207 209 32 30 20 19 248 246 201 47 174 219 15 11 44 205 287 145 
Indiana 263 252 143 146 10 12 8 9 141 131 103 38 106 122 12 9 26 120 149 88 
lowa 95 91 65 6s 1 1 1 1 51 43 27 24 30 47 cee 2 6 43 63 31 
Kansas 51 56 41 47 | 2 eee 1 28 31 y 19 20 25 2 2 4 31 39 gy 
Kentucky 38 10 26 26 Z 2 ee eee 22 28 11 11 20 19 1 ee eee 22 27 11 
Louisiana 33 35 23 2 5 GS coo cos 20 25 7 13 20 | rr, ae eee 23 23 6 
Maine 25 25 21 22 eee eee ee eee 16 16 4 12 16 13 eee ee eee 17 21 3 
Maryland 10 50 21 31 2 2 1 1 27 31 16 11 26 21 ee 3 1 30 31 11 
Massachusetts 229 237 115 124 11 9 6 3 148 150 106 42 137 123 12 10 18 104 126 55 
Michigan 383 398 188 198 26 28 12 10 211 234 170 41 163 171 13 20 46 191 207 145 
Minnesota 106 111 67 75 3 4 1 1 56 59 34 22 44 51 3 1 11 46 69 37 
Mississippi 10 10 10 10 eee eee coe eee 5 3 peng 5 5 2 ine saa 7 7 7 1 
Missouri 115 126 49 57 10 10 1 66 69 57 9 52 60 i "16 70 74 32 
Montana 5 8 5 Ss ee eee eee eee 4 GS cece 4 4 3 cece eee 1 5 i. 
Nebraska 20 = 2 & «te. on 20 «18 a; =. of 2°. “3 ££ SS Ves 
Nevada 3 4 1 3 1 1 ose eee 2 So esces 2 2 2 coo coc 1 2 S esos 
New Hampshire 2s 27 18 20 4 3 1 1 15 16 7 8 15 14 coe 1 1 15 21 4 
New Jersey 204 200 89 89 13 11 3 2 141 150 102 39 126 | ae 9 19 116 121 39 
New Mexico 4 3 1 BD cee eee es eee 4 3 3 1 3 4 oe ose - 3 B cees 
New York 388 406 174 189 23 22 13 14 270 278 188 82 221 235 15 20 37 227 268 116 
North Carolina 67 69 56 65 eee eee ee eee 41 44 11 30 35 39 eee eee 3 39 44 
North Dakota 3 3 3 3 eee eec ee eee 3 2 eee6 3 2 3 ° - eee 1 1 “pre 
Ohio 585 571 285 293 38 36 23 22 320 319 253 67 234 286 16 19 64 286 357 219 
Oklahoma 42 37 28 26 1 1 ee eee 23 19 13 10 16 22 eee 1 eee 27 32 6 
Oregon 59 53 39 35 7 7 ee 1 30 2 14 16 29 23 1 3 4 38 37 11 
Pennsylvania 546 552 321 336 64 bt 15 16 286 264 169 117 238 228 7 21 27 354 412 185 
Rhode Island 40 40 17 SCC ee 3 1 2 23 21 3 22 23 1 1 1 9 15 6 
South Carolina 24 25 22 24 ee eo eee eee 18 16 2 16 17 | ry eT 1 20 23 2 
South Dakota 3 3 3 3 eee eee eee eee 2 2 coe 2 1 ZB cee eee 1 3 B cces 
rennessee 77 82 6S 71 3 3 ee coe 38 44 G 29 31 32 1 1 5 51 65 18 
Texas 133 140 75 78 11 9 1 91 95 50 41 77 76 3 6 16 81 97 31 
Utah 18 21 13 18 2 1 ee eee 10 13 3 7 9 8 Lb see cee 5 11 a 
Vermont 20 18 15 14 ee eee eee eee 8 8 5 3 6 7 BR ces eee 10 10 2 
Virginia 68 70 61 62 5 5 eee eee 47 45 6 41 41 40 1 2 7 46 55 15 
Washington 81 87 44 47 16 17 2 1 58 62 30 28 48 53 4 3 12 46 57 19 
West Virginia 39 38 2: 2 2 2 1 1 2 26 12 14 22 17 eee 3 2 27 25 11 
Wisconsin 226 224 125 130 16 16 12 9 119 114 s4 35 99 104 2 14 24 102 138 &s 
Wyoming 2 2 1 1 ee 1 ee ° 2 2 1 1 2 2 eee eee eee 1 1 1 
rotal HO 5452 2917 3068 368 369 138 133 3199 3218 2126 1073 2537 2750 138 201 533 2935 3521 1566 
\Iberta . 22 19 17 16 2 3 1 19 13 5 14 16 18 1 eee 1 14 16 4 
British Columbia 57 59 37 41 10 a) 2 3 42 39 18 24 36 35 1 1 5 31 41 12 
Manitoba 22 19 15 15 2 3 es ee 13 2 6 7 9 12 see eee 1 18 18 6 
New Brunswick 12 il 11 10 ° eee eee eee 9 6 1 Ss s Ss ° 10 11 1 
Newfoundland 3 4 3 4 1 1 se 0 ee 2 3 e° 2 2 2 ane pon aaa 3 3 1 
Nova Scotia 25 24 20 2 1 2 ese ee 18 19 16 18 13 - eee 1 19 19 3 
Ontario 289 271 172 181 s 7 il 12 180 165 102 78 131 156 8 29 164 201 67 
Prince Edward Island 3 2 3 2 ee ee eee eee 1 1 eeee 1 1 1 ese coe eee 2 2 es 
Quebec 130 124 SS 82 14 10 2 1 86 79 31 55 71 82 3 4 5 87 9% 33 
Saskatchewan ‘ 7 8 6 S eee ee eee eos 7 5 1 6 6 GS _ see eee cece 6 ZT esce 
Total 570 541 372 380 38 35 16 17 377 342 166 211 298 333 13 12 42 354 413 127 
S. & Canada 5974 5993 3289 3448 406 404 154 150 3576 3560 2292 1284 2835 3083 151 213 575 3289 3934 1692 
The Found? 
$14 times that of the 1937- it is believed, will permit its use in agricultural, except tractors; construc- 


proximately 
1938-1939 base. 

Shortages of pig iron, scrap and coke 
which plagued foundrymen for an ex- 
tended period after the war, disappear- 
ed early in 1949, with a consequent 
improvement in both operating costs 
and quality of raw materials consumed. 
The latter has had a beneficial effect on 
quality of castings produced, and both 
circumstances have aided foundries in 
their competition with other forms of 


engineering materials. 

From the metallurgical standpoint 
recent developments in the production 
of a new type of cast iron appear to be 
the most significant in many years. 
Commonly termed nodular cast iron, 


this new product has properties which, 


374 


numerous applications now filled by ma- 
terials other than castings. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, tools and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 

Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 


tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified ; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products ‘n 
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the plants that account for over 


96% of all metalworking business 
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STEEL serves the metalworking industry, 
which includes all plants engaged in the 
production, processing or fabrication 
of ferrous and nonferrous metals. The 
industry is composed of these major 
groups in the new U. S. Standard Indus- 
trial Classification system: 


SIC Group 33—Primary Metal Industries 

SIC Group 34—Fabricated Metal Products 

SIC Seoup 35—Machinery (Except Elec- 
trica 


SIC Group 36—Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment and Supplies 
SIC Group 37—Transportation Equipment 


SIC Group 38—Professional and Scientific 
Instruments 











MATERIALS PURCHASED 





Metalworking is the largest industry in 
the United States, with a current annual 
volume of over 65 billion dollars. The 
expansion of the industry during and 
since the war, as well as the tremendous 
amount of technological development, 
has led to estimates that between 40 
and 50 per cent of the dollar value of 
all manufacturing will come from metal- 
working over the next several years. 
This bier metalworking compared to 
other major industries on the basis of 
employment and production in the latest 
U. S. Census of Manufactures: 





VALUE OF PRODUCTS 





12,501 PLANTS 
DO 96% OF THE 





TOTAL BUSINESS 










ALL THE '!NDUSTRY. An analysis of the 
most recent government fig- 
REST DO’ ures shows that, of the total 
number of plants in the indus- 
ONLY 4% try, 12,501 do over 96% of 


PHYSICAL MAKEUP OF THE 


the total business — with less 
than 4% originating in all of 
the rest. 











STEEL has maintained its own “Census 
Bureau” of the entire metalworking in- 
dustry on a continuing basis since 1939. 


Factual information is gathered from all metal- 
working establishments direct by mail and 
through thousands of field interviews each year. 
rhe data are maintained on punched tabulating 
cards in STEEL’s own Research Bureau and pro- 
vide the necessary “know how” for the effective 
coverage of those plants which account for over 
96% of total metalworking production. 


STEEL’s weekly distribution of more than 21,000 
copies guarantees thorough coverage of the top- 
ranking plants in the metalworking industry 
which do more than 96% of all the business. 


Total % 
Manufacturers of Assembled 
Metal Products Equipment 
& DEOGRORONP 2. ws ct 11,169 
Commercial Processing 
Plants & Parts Manufacturers: 
a) Forging, pampi as. 
Welding, Machinin 

Heat Treating & Finish- 

ing Plants 
b) Plate & Structural Fab- 

Ps. wis s 6e © 822 3.99 
(c) Foundries & Die Cast- 

a Cee. x »s 6 oe 6 766 3.72 
(d) Other Parts, not End 
Pe a os 4 0 8-8 1,078 5.23 


$4.21 


o - 4 0&6 6.44 


1,326 





DISTRIBUTION 





Total 
3. Railroads & Other Trans- 
portation Service, Public 
Service C erpecetions; 
Mines; Manufacturers of 
Nonmetal Products . . 732 3.55 
. Producers of Metals (Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous), Blast 
Furnaces, Steel Works, Roll- 
ing Mills, Smelters & Re- 
Pn. . «+ & 6 6.22. « 
. Federal, State, Municipal & 
Foreign Government De- 
partments and Offices & 
PEL @ & 6-0 om 6 464 2.25 
. Distributors, Dealers & Ex- 
porters of Machinery, Fer- 
rous & Nonferrous Metals, 
Hardware Products, Mill & 
Factory Supplies—their Ex- 
ecutives & Employes 
. Consulting & Contracting 
Engineers & Firms & their 
PC. 6 «6 «8k oa 304 1.47 
8. Trade Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Libraries, 
Colleges & Vocational 
Schools, including Profes- 
sors & Instructors ; 529 2.57 
9. Miscellaneous ...... 300 1.46 
10. Unclassified by Business & 
ny ss ee 6 & oe i 315 1.53 


20,603 100.00 


= = 


— 


1,656 8.04 


a 


a 


1,142 5.54 
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—_ EDITORIAL a 


STEEL is essentially three separate maga- 
zines in one. 


It is first of all a national news weekly, 
carrying complete news reports on all 
developments affecting ¢t industry 
it serves. 


As a second service, it provides a weekly 
market report, covering the principal 
iron, steel and nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts, their prices, production, demand 
and similar market factors. 


The third phase of STEEL’s service, and 
in many ways the most important, is the 
technical engineering section. Each week 
new technical developments of all types 
are described and analyzed, both by 
STEEL’s technical editors and by experts 
in the field. 


— GTS lla 


Surveys by field men and by direct mail 
indicate a readership of over 100,000, 
classified as follows: 

Number Per 


of Cent vd 
Readers [otal 


MANAGEMENT . 34,521 32.3 
Ci ss » 6 6 0 6 6 « 534 — 
Presidents ..... 8,871 8.3 
Vice Presidents 7,695 7.2 
General Managers 7,054 6.6 
Secretaries... 3,099 2.9 
Treasurers... 2,886 2.7 
Sales Managers . 4,382 4.1 

PRODUCTION 37,834 35.4 
eoneen Superintendents 7,802 7.3 

Works Managers. . 4,809 4.5 
Factory Managers 4,489 4.2 
Master Mechanics ‘ 2,138 2.0 
Department Superintendents 5,237 4.9 
Supervisors and Foremen . . 10,687 10.0 
Other Supervisory wyresanet 3,672 2.5 
ENGINEERING . . . 23,406 21.9 
Design Engineers ..... 7,374 6.9 
Metallurgists. . . 3,527 3.3 
Plant an Production. 

Engineers ..... ces 6S 11.7 

PURCHASING... . os Suen 10.4 
Purchasing Officials 11,115 10.4 


TOTAL NUMBER OF | 
ee 106,876 100.0 


For complete data on STEEL and the 

metalworking market, send for your 

y of STEEL’s Data File for 1949. Your 

TEEL representative will be glad to work 

a you at — time on specific sales or 

marketing problems involving the metal- 
working industries. 





Yugo 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





New Yous he CHICAGO 
reutzberg L. C. Pelott 
K. A. Zollner . 
Calvin Fisher, Jr. ve G. Brettman 
prrmeuacn 406 “08. ANGELES 
B. C. Snell F. J. Fuller 
CLEVELAND G. O. Hays, 
D. C. Kiefer Business Mgr. 
H.G. Rowland __R. C. Jaenke, 
W.L. Poland Advertising Mer. 
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SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS FOR DECEMBER AND ALL OF 1948 




























































| December —144s | Whole Year tts | Whole Year 147 
tt tg Atop | | we ~~ 
ot (abi) seas | merits | sieteed te 
ee! Products se = ladusry for C Per | bedesry for Con leduary for Com Per cone 
ze vermon inte Further | of Total | vermen inte Further | wermen tate Further | of Total 
j . or For a ta ‘aie —_ wy Rew) 2 ba 
} -= (Net Tons) Net Tons) | (Net Tens) ! 
Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tim bars, etc a5 | 295,593 | 4. 9) 278, 686 | 5,150,75 4.8) it 4.7 
Structural shapes (heavy) 12 2) 393, 884 6.5 | 3,088 & 255,35 6.5 25,961) 7-0 2,640 
Stee! prling : | _&] 3/_ _50,883/ 0.5 = | _ 299,537 0.5: 1,835] __ = 226 _0.5 | 25 
Plates (sheared and universal) 29 4) 657, 773 | 10.9 31,831 7,000,199 lo. 6; 367, 39%) Corie 216 10.1 219,227 
_Stelp 7/5} 6,381! 0.1| 68.669 75,258 2) 0.3 |__384,, 00% 
Rasle— Standard (over 60 Ibe “ 6 170, 817 2.8 638 1,976 R80 3.0 ee zt | 2 at 5.5 | 991 
—All other 5}? 19, O34 0.3 193 2l4, 0.3 211 0.3 | 329 
Joint bars 7/8 12,835; 0.2 3,458 137,139 0.2) 42” 904) 173, 925 0.3! 15,198 
Tie plates Tie 41,651 | 0.7 | 17 489,434 0.8 386 506,779 0.8! & 437 
_ Track spikes = | 10 13,626 | 0.2 __5'__ 185,830 0.2 _ 610) 163,766 0.3 |_ 146 
Hot Rolled Bare—< arton ") £57,316 | 9.2 4,803 6,196, bbe 9.4 623,71 x? 262,416 9.9, 45,770 
Reinforcing — New bullet 16 | 42 12) Bae | } 25 | 4 308 $7330" ong 35 ry See ’277,0 3:3 | ’ ats 
Rerolled | 18,188) 0.3 . 0.3 | | "175,833 0.3 | - 
: __ —Allloy | BL igt p22 20,900) _ 2.9; 226 6.018) _1,742,.45 _2.8|___ 212, 382 
ee Wy as Tes | 76,101! “Th.6 | 856,575| 9,436,794 15.04 967,927 
Cold Finished Bare—Carbon 16 | 12h, 29% | 2.1 438; 1,349,719 2 0} 6,534, 1,426,70 25) 9,249 
Alloy |. 27 | wi] 25,986 | 0. | 766) 208, 2 | 7,483) "218,860 2:3 ___2,$0) 
ae Torat 35" 8 | 150,579 |_2.5 els 2.4 14 — 017. _1,64 2.6| 
“Tool steel bare | 18/19 Ll 0.1 —t . mr L 1,558; 87,279 0.1 | 1,670 
Pipe & Tubee—Butt weld | 7B) 2) 199,895| 3.3 2, rr 2,085, es 3.1) 27,78) 1,892,691 3.0) 78,080 
—Lap weld Pag 3 28,016 | 0.5 - 339,633 0.5, 5 389,7 0.6 | 875 
Electric weld as 140,133/ 2.3 623, 132139 2.4 5,426 1,254,329 2.0) &, 27% 
. Seamiene “ak bd 15,076) 2,906,616 ».4|/  168,298/ 2,781,106 4.) 
Wire rods 22 | 61,875; 1.% 2b 859 610, 0.9 299, 727, 667,282 1.1; 331,192 
Wire—Drawe 5 2s 212,029/ 3.5 14,250, 2,673,276 %&.1) 175,358, 2,590,963 4.1 181, 783 
— Nails and stapies 5 4 72,90} 1.2 576) 859,580 1.3) 12,508 799,436 1.3 8,481 
cee 15 | 35 23,115| 0.4 ~ 254,629 0.4 433 256,998 0.4) 128 
_ 12 | 9 33192 os | r 399, 457, 0-6 3,939 me; Px | 3,616 
Black Plate—Ordinary | ..9 | 30 80,587 | 1.3 . 821,398) 1.3 654 Bol, 745) 1.3 | 2,035 
—Chemucaity treated 2is 2,723 ‘ ‘ 17,268} - - 19,252, - * 
Tia ond Terne wee - e 221,432 | 3.7 bl) 2,167,912) 5.3 | 300} 2,093, +39 3-3 228 
SS. 178,285 | 2. ee ___215 | 2 s 
Sheeto—Hor rolled Je | 07, 866 i? 59,085 bP 86, 056 ive 642,222 | 7,891,798, 12.5 SRT 
—Cold rolled _ 5 a,187 lo.4 1, 426 | ret 9775} 10.4 | 20, 706 d *504; Ly 8.7 28, 336 
= Galvaniond 6 159, 2.3 22 1 337 2. 2) _s 1,6 1) 2.5 | 
Sinip— Het rolled 25 |r| ieee [2 56,308 1°62 761-2 ee Bac. 2.7 ae 
__ Cold rolled Su | 38 154,518 | 2.6 2,533 * 1,783,385 27! ‘2101 | _ 1,61 2.6 | 28, 030 
Wheels (car, rolled steel 5 | 30,963 | 0.5 49 | 337,376, 0.5 1,055 356, 3 0.6 2 
Asles 2 | # 20,426 | 0.3 215,905) 0. 3 145 | 185, , 019) 0.3 | 55 
All other at . ~ — 
TOTAL STEEL PRooUCTS ThO |42' 6,056,282 | 100.0 S01, Tee | *65,973, T3800. 0: 6 “57, 116) 63,057, 150/100.0 | S717, 785 








* Adjusted 





peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Though studies have 
edly that a percentage of all 


machine 


shown repeat 


large 


tools currently in use are 


obsolete, 1948 shipments, as reported by 


the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, were only 81.3% of the 
1945-47 average 

Value was about $500 million. Ex 


ports were $72 million, 40° below 1947. 


However, machine tool builders ex- 
pect a sharp upswing in demand in the 
fall of 1949, both because of automotive 
and foreign demand. ECA 
$75 million have been ap- 
proved for purchase of American 
tools during the fiscal 
July 1, 1949. 
Preliminary reports from the. 1947 
Census of Manufactures indicated 316 
establishments in the machine tool field, 
with shipments of $502 million, com- 
pared with $221 million in 1939, the 
previous census year. The number of 
employes in 1947 was 70,657; value 
added by manufacture, $348 million; 
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re-tooling 
funds of 
ma- 
chine year 
beginning 


cost of materials, fuel, electricity and 
contract work, $154 million; expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment, 
$14 million. 


many 


Industrial Coating 


and 


With the return of a buyers’ market, 
manufacturers of metal products have 
shown a keen interest in new and im- 
proved finishing materials and methods. 
Executives now realize that they must 
curtail production and offer to 
the growing competitive market attrac- 
products at lower 


costs 
tive costs. 

To meet this market, manufacturers 
of finishing materials are now offer- 
ing to the users of finishes a wider se- 
lection of specialty-type products, de- 
signed to impart functional as well as 
decorative qualities to the article being 
coated. As a result new 
materials are being developed to with- 
stand a variety of service conditions. 
Of particular interest are the silicone 
finishes which possess outstanding heat 


and moisture resistant properties. New The return 
forms of alkyd, melamine, vinyls, and buyer’s market 
styrenated coatings with improved merchandising 


mechanical and chemical properties are 


now available. There is no doubt that 





film-forming in 


silk 


adopted by 
decorative finishing. 
items in bulk can be efficiently achieve: 
with dip-whirl or centrifugal machines 


this 
12,000 with the 
the Cleveland, 
areas. 


perplexing 


baking 


Electrostatic 
methods 
extent. 


are 


country 





spraying 
being 
Application of finishes at 100° 
solids are now possible through the us« 
of paint heaters. 
screen 
application of flock coatings, 
manufacturers 
Coating of smal 


process, 


number 


picture 
manufacturers of metal items with tie 


problem of making their 


the entire 
done 
and 


used to 


the industry is going synthetic in a big 
way. 

As for finishing equipment, conveyo1 
ization has taken the spotlight, 
instances 
cleaning, surface preparation, 
i automatically 


and in 
cycle of 
spraying 


detearing 
a greate! 


Expanded use of the 


especial 


heaviest 


Electroplating 


of a 
to the 


has 





ly in the 
has bee! 
requiring 


Industries using finishing methods i: 
approximatel 
concentratio 
Chicago and Detroit 


discriminating 


American 
presented 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS BY MARKET CLASSIFICATION DURING 1948 


In net tons of products of all grades, including alloy and stainless. Tables compiled by STEEL from American Iron & Steel Institute figures. 





Incots, Bh s. 
Billets, Slabs, ‘ . Miscel- 
Sheet Bar Struc- . ce . Mechani laneous 
Seamless Tube P F . Joint Tie Track Reinforcing : > al Pressure Tubular 
Market Classification Rounds Skelp . . Bars Plates Spikes ‘ *ipe Tubing Products 
450.610 363 37.03 2.348 763,405 44 j 4 p21 mst t , 4 ” » 7 1 4% aie : - 


Other Mil 
classified 
Total 


shipments to 
dustry for conv 3,161,419 7 32 100,491 
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Net Total 3,257,579 132,409 611,486 


*All of these shipments were made to the group classified a 


Chem Hot lee 
Barbed leally Hot Dip Electrolytic Dipped troly tic All 
and Woven Ordinary Treated Tir Hot Gal Gal Other Flectrical r Cold Total 

Drawn Nalls, Twisted Wire ” Black Black Tern Terne Rolled " vanized vanized§ Coated Sheets Kolled Kollied Au (All 

Wire Staples Wire Fence Plate Piate Plate "late Sheets Sheets Sheets Sheets and Strip Sheets strip strip Wheels Other Products) 
Converters and Processors 888 008 19.830 6,245 4 14,051 2,097 67 ( { 357 1 7 ie i 2s 2 461 1 “SI x 62 1 
Forgings (except autom«< 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets. Screw 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributor 
‘onstruction and Maintenance 


portation 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equip 
Aircraft 
Oil and Gas Drilling 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 
\ericultural 
Machinery, Industrial Equip 
Electrical Machinery, Equip 
Apt ances Uter Is. Cutlery 
Other Domest and Comme 

Equip 

Containers 
Ordnance, Other Military 
Export 
Unclassified 


72,854,474 
s to members of in- 
Guatey Ger conversion 15.35 > * ; 3.935 5 ' ‘ °1 641 S One ‘ , “2 oO 4 Des 1.053 13 770 «6.713.065 


141,409 
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Bors indicate relotive percentages of 1947 sales of mochine tools by states 


Sheded creas indicate stotes with less than 1 7, of 1947 machine tool soles 


Percentage Distribution of 1947 Machine Tool Sales by States 











Machinery 





product finishes more attractive and 
durable than ever but at a lower cost. 

The sales appeal of the majority of 
metal articles is greatly influenced by 
the attractiveness of their finishes, and 
the durability of such finishes under 
service conditions is of paramount im- 
portance to both buyer and manufac- 
turer. How to produce greater dura- 
bility and eye-appeal in the face of ris- 
ing labor and material costs is a real 
problem, and the finishing engineer 
must use all the knowledge at his com- 
mand in his selection of: materials, 
processes and equipment. 

The trend is towards automatic and 
semi-automatic equipment throughout 
the entire finishing process, including 
the cleaning and plating operations as 
well, to replace the costly hand opera- 
tions of polishing and buffing. Bright 
plating baths for copper and nickel, two 
of the most widely used plated coatings, 
and brightening dips for zinc and cad- 
mium plating also permit a reduction 
in buffing and coloring steps, as does 
electropolishing and chemical polishing. 
Greatly improved methods and equip- 
ment for the polishing and buffing steps 
themselves, such as abrasive belts, 
greaseless compositions, sprayed abra- 
sives, and fully automatic machines are 
all playing an important part. A re- 
newed interest in barrel methods of 


finishing, wherein parts may be han- 
died in bulk, is also much in evidence. 
The 


industry consists of approxi- 
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mately 8500 plating departments that 
operate as a part of general manufac- 
turing operations in a plant, plus about 
1600 shops that do plating, polishing, 
and allied operations only, on a job or 
contract basis. Serving these depart- 
ments are approximately 400 manu- 
facturers, distributors, and suppliers of 
materials and equipment. 

The industry follows closely other 
metal working operations, and its prin- 
cipal centers of maximum activity are 
(1) Conn.-New York-New Jersey; (2) 
Cleveland-Buffalo-Erie; (3) Detroit; 
(4) Chicago, and (5) the Los Angeles 
area. At this time the Detroit area is 
showing the greatest activity. 


Production Turning 
And Threading 


As a division of the metal working 
field, the production turning and 
threading industry has existed for many 
years, but always under separate classi- 
fications, which unnecessarily reflected 
a narrow interpretation of its real po- 
tentialities. While the type of equipment 
used to do the basic operations of turn- 
ing or threading can be classified broad- 
ly as lathes, drill presses, threading 
machines of all types and other classes 
of work-rotating equipment, Production 
Turning and Threading machines can 
be classified quite readily by the single 
word, “production.” Thus we have au- 
tomatic bar and chucking machines, 
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turret lathes, production lathes, thread- 
ing machines, tappers, thread rolling 
machines, thread grinding machines 
and many other types of production 
equipment of both standard and special 
design that is marketed for the purpose 
of performing Production Turning and 
Threading. 

A remarkable range of materials is 
processed by the equipment within the 
Production Turning and Threading in- 
dustry. Bar stock of standard and 
special shapes, seamless steel tubing, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings and 
forgings and plastics of an ever in- 
creasing variety including both lam- 
inated and molded types, are among 
the most popular materials. Die cast- 
ings are now being finish-machined by 
the industry in quantities never before 
thought possible. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business 
Publications covering this field, are avail 
able without charge (while supply lasts) to 
advertisers and agency executives. They 
may be obtained through INDUSTRIA! 
MARKETING. 


601. When a Composite Brain Decide 
to Buy Your Products. 


The Iron Age presents this analysis 
of the composition of buying team 
among metal-working companies. 
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602. How Is Metal-Working Buying 
Power Concentrated? 


In this eight-page folder, Machinery 
shows how a large proportion of buy- 
ing power is concentrated in a small 
percentage of companies in the field. 


603. 1949 Will Be a Big Metal-Work- 
ing Year. 

American Machinist is the author of 
this optimistic 16-page presentation, 
which points to trends affecting the 
machine tool market favorably. 


604. How Steel Makes Your Advertis- 
ing Dollars Worth More. 


That metal-working is now a $55 bil- 
lion market is one of the provocative 
statements made in this 32-page Steel 
booklet. The publication breaks down 
the market into its most important com- 
ponents and shows how they dominate 
the industry. 

605. 


Highlights of the Erie Report. 


To get a closer look at a typical 
metal-working city, Steel retained Dun 
& Bradstreet to make a study of buy- 
ing influences among metal-working 
executives of Erie, Pa. 


606. Basic Marketing Data of the 
Metal-Working Industry. 


The Iron Age presents a census of 
the metal-working industry in three 
volumes, representing a year of effort 
to code the physical plant, manufactur- 
ing operations and employment distri- 
bution as they are today. 


607. 


Data File of T he Foundry. 


In this standard NIAA presentation, 
The Foundry gives the reader salient 
facts about the industry it serves and 
ts position therein. 


608. Geographical Distribution of 1947 
Machine T ool Sale 8. 
In this folder, Machinery analyzes 


the distribution of machine tools as 
inits and on the basis of horsepower. 
The study is designed to determine the 
relative buying power of states for 
nachine tools, cutting tools, unit ma- 


hine parts and materials. 


Associations 

Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Vashington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, 473 
ork Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
WV. Adams St., Chicago. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
truction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York. 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
ifth Ave., New York. 


American Society for Metals, 7301 
uclid Ave., Cleveland. 


American Steel Warehouse Assn., 
442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Machine Tool 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., 
land, O. 


Builders 
Cleve- 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Foundryman, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6. Published by American 
Foundrymen’s Society. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8x114. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, Swern, 10,766. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page ly Page 

$250.00 $145.00 $125.00 

6 210.00 125.00 115.00 

12 190.00 110.00 100.00 


Standard red, orange, green, blue, brown 


or yellow, $50: bleed. $20. 
i2nd St., 


American Machinist, 330 W 
New York 18, N. Y Published by Mec- 
Graw-Hi'! Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1877. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%4x1l11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every other Thurs- 
day Forms close 23 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 28,172; gross, 30,101. Mfrs 
of equipment and machinery, 15,906; 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 2,663: 
railways, mines, 2,955; metal producers, 
728; Govt., 831; dist., dealers and ex- 
porters, 878; engineers, 762; others, 1,981 

Rates per page—less than 3 pages, 
$390; 3 pages, $380; 6 pages, $365; 13 
pages, $340; 20 pages, $320. 


Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, 
green, $75: bleed, $35 

American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 7 Published by American Metal 


Market Co _Est. 1882 Subscription, $18 


Trim size, 17x22%. Type page, 155,x20%,. 
Published every business day except 
Monday Forms close 2 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15% Cash discount, 
3% on payments 1 year in advance 


March 1949, 10,481, Rates 
1 inch, $2: 250 inches, $1.85; 500 inches, 
$1 75: 1,000 inches, $1.55 

For additional data see 


Circulation 


page »H6H 


Automotive Industries. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY.) 


A. S. M. E. 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


180) ABP 


Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published 
by Steel Publications, Ine Est 1912 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 10th. Cash discount, ™% of 1%. 
Circulation, 2,643; gross, 3,365. Com- 
panies, executives, 873; foremen, 268 
chemists, 108; general supts. and mers 
2°97: dept. supts. and master mechanics 
380; chief and dept engineers, 463 
others, 273 tates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
if 170.00 105.00 60.00 
12 150.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% 








Ceramic Industry. 
(See CERAMICS, GLASS.) 





Corrosion, 711 Main St., Houston 2, Tex. 








Published by Natl. Assn. of Corrosion 
Engineers. Est. 1945. Subscription, $7.50 
Type page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms 
close 6 weeks prec Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,421. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 
" 160.00 100.00 
12 120.00 80.00 
Daily Metal Reporter, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Est. 1911. Published by 
Atlas Pub. Co. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, 10%4x14%. Type page, 9%x12%. 
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Published daily 
and holidays. 


Monday 
Agency 


except Sunday, 
Forms close noon. 


discounts, 10-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$126.50 $ 66.00 $ 39.85 
63 46.75 26.10 13.75 
208 44.00 23.35 12.50 
st Ta 4 
—_—— ba 


Cleveland 


Bie Castings, 1240 Ontario St., 
3 Pub. Co. 


13, O. Published by Technical 


Est 1943 Trim size 8'¢xl1l\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list week Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 13,015; gross, 14,063. Offi- 
cers, 1,393; engineers, 2,005: mers. and 
supts., 2,755; purchasing, 1,460; product 
design executives, 3,603; others, 1,967 
National rates 
Times 1 Page *% Page ls Page 
1 $320.00 $275.00 $145.90 
6 305.00 240.00 125.00 
12 285.00 225.00 115.00 
Finishing Section rates 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $105.00 
6 235.00 165.00 95.00 
12 210.00 150.00 85.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $60; 
bleed, 10%. 


Ek. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING. ) 





Finish, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Published by Dana Chase Publications. 
Est. 1944. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-1 Circula- 
tion, Sworn, 4,121, Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
$200.00 $135.00 $ 75.00 

6 175.00 115.00 65.00 
12 155.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard red and blue, $35: bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 373 
Foundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 
13 Published by Penton Pub. Co Est 
1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, 10,869; gross, 12,861. Foun- 
dry companies and other mfrs. having 
foundry departments, yt be foundry 
equipment manufacturers and supply 


dealers, 1,199; others, 1,885. Rates 
Times 1 Page \ Page 4, Page 
$300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 260.00 140.00 75.00 
12 240.00 130.00 70.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30 


For additional data see page 


Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 

News, 

INDUSTRIES. ) 


Industrial Equipment 

(See MANUFACTURING 
Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridan St., 
Indianapolis 4. Published by Practical 


Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Controlled, 
Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 18th. Forms close ith. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Swern, 
15,100, Rates— 
Times 1 Page % page % page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 


Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Published by National 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Trim size, 


5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. 

Circulation, March, 1949, 15,227: gross, 
15,852. Metal working plants, including 
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forging, heat treating, iron and steel 























Plants, 12,270; furnace and oven mfrs., 
R41 ceramile mifrs 545: others, 1,396 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page HOW STEEL CAPACITY AND POPULATION 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 55.00 35.00 HAVE EXPANDED 
12 100.00 50.00 30.00 s 
ove red, $20; other standard colors —— Steel Per Cent U.S. 
6; Bleed, 96 Jan. 1 Production ot Population 
(Net Tons) (Net Tons) Capacity (Millions) 
1951....2.+. 98,843,930° eeoeseces eee esse 
SOB. 0+ ca vce SRSURSES® cnc esee ose 147.0 
: rer 96,120,930 sae died bce hie esse 
Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 SE in ae ed 94,233,460 88,533,729 94.0 146.1 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1855. Sub | OS 91,241,250 84,894,071 93.0 144.0 
scription, $8. Trim size, 84x1l1l%. Type 2906. eccoces 91,890,560 66,602,724 72.5 141.2 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 1945........ 95,505,280 79,701,648 83.5 139.6 
close 10 days prec. Agency discounts 1944........ 93,854,420 89,641,600 95.5 138.1 
15-2. ; eee 90,589,190 88,836,512 98.1 136.5 
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[ b | T 
and Manufacturing Buying Authorities 
ws 
in the Metalworking Industries 
There is no wall between the men in charge of the various by this census have long been subscribers to MACHINERY. 
phases of metalworking. They work as a team, because But if they are not — and if our investigation has definitely 
every step in the manufacture of a metal product is related established their purchasing authority — we send them per- 
to every other: Product design influences, and is influenced sonal copies of MACHINERY. This service must be renewed 
by, selection of materials; materials chosen often dictate by request every six months. 
methods of manufacture, and so on. 
’ Eft Why Directed Distribution Was Developed 
Purchasing Isa Team ort Directed Distribution is the only way to guarantee advertisers 
This team effort is especially necessary when purchasing effective coverage of metalworking’s key buying authorities. 
decisions are made. Product designer, tool engineer, plant These busy men are “out” to subscription salesmen; do not 
and shop superintendent, production engineer, toolroom and read subscription selling mail. Directed Distribution was 
shop foreman all contribute their knowledge and experi- developed especially to overcome these difficulties . . . to 
ence in the selection of materials, machine tools, small tools, fill the gaps in coverage of buying authorities which cannot 
unit parts, accessories, sub-assemblies, and all the other be avoided by a publication with an “all paid” circulation 
products that are purchased — to the tune of over a billion alone. Because MACHINERY’S authoritative editorial con- 
dollars vearly by the many-sided metalworking industries. tent is its own best salesman, only about 18% of MACHIN- 
ERY’S total circulation is required in the form of Directed 
- ° ° Distribution to round out its coverage of key metalworking 
MACHINERY’S Editcrial Scope uate eneineltiie 
MACHINERY’S editorial content is aimed directly at the 
common interests of this inseparable team — the design, 93.4% Request Renewal 
construction and operation of metalworking equipment, and 
the methods used in the manufacture of all types of metal All men who receive Directed copies of MACHINERY are 
products. Because MACHINERY provides important infor- asked every six months if they wish us to continue sending 
mation on all phases of metalworking, it naturally attracts MACHINERY to them. In answer to our query, we get a 
an audience of key metalworking executives. “renewal request” from this group of highly placed execu- 
tives of 93.4%. Directed Distribution is, therefore, “tasked 
‘ ° : . . for” coverage. Combined with a paid circulation of guar- 
—— MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution Plan anteed quality, it makes sure that your message is carried 
Then, MACHINERY goes one step further to assure even to the right men — in the right plants —to do its most 
ets more complete coverage of all the authorities and influences ¢ffective selling job. 
jal on the plant “Buying Team.” By means of its unique 
nd Directed Distribution plan, MACHINERY is able to adjust Additional Data Available 
ral, its coverage scientifically according to the location and 
ran amount of purchasing power in every sector of the metal- Latest booklet “Market Data and Circulation Facts,” explains 
- working industry. Under this plan, we maintain a continual the complex metalworking market in detail, describes Di- 
12 check of the key executives who wield purchasing authority rected Distribution in full and gives a complete analysis of 
12 in every major metalworking plant (plants employing 100 MACHINERY’S total circulation. Write for copies of this 
a or more in actual production). Most of the men we locate valuable market and media information, 
560 
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00 Mechanical Requirements ine ustry who either specify Or influence the purchases of 
a0 Width Depth Width Depth machines, tools, materials, cutting oils and accessories. 86 per- 
1 page 7 10 ions oul SRST Ray GERM “ss . 
ae 2/3 pene 4-1/2 10 cent insist magazine be mailed to their homes. 
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ics, 826: chemists, metallurgists, 525; Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
others, 363. Rates ag: page, 5x8. Published April 1. Forms 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page close Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 Western Finishing, 1872 W. 54th St., Los Circulation, Sworn, 2,330. Rates— 
S 170.00 105.00 60.00 Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Linley Pub. Times 1 Page te Page 4 Page 
12 150.00 95 00 55.00 Co. Est. 1947. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 1 $ 90.00 — $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10% lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $160. 


Standard red, blue, green, yellow, $35; 
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Surplus Record. bd Circulation, Feb., 1949, 6,176; gross, bleed, $10. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 6,699. Companies and execs., 2,349; works = aria a CANADA — ia aaa 
xecs., 3,217; hers, 661. ates— fas é 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical Times te, og ae aa % Page a — 
Industries. 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 6 95.00 55.00 30.00 (CAR BNE 
> . . “ —- 12 85.00 45.00 25.00 
— Catalog File for Product De- giandard red. $35: bleed, $15. Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
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Te DESIGN ENGINEERING. ) News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
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—— MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
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by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- Rates 





scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Times 1 Page % Page \%, Page 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 1 $105.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
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MUTAL AINSI G 


Devoted exclusively to metallic surface treat- 
ments which includes electroplating, cleaning, 
polishing, buffing, rust proofing, anodizing, etc. 
METAL FINISHING has been the authorita- 
tive engineering magazine of this field since 
1903 both at home and abroad. 7 x 10 type 
page for full visibility. Distributed on a paid 
and free basis, $4.00 per year in U. S. and 
Canada — $8.00 in other countries. The for- 
eign circulation is nearly 100% to companies. 


Because of specialized content there is no 
waste circulation. Tied in with METAL FINISH- 
ING is the GUIDEBOOK-DIRECTORY issue 
published annually in pocket size form — 19th 
edition will be published in 1950. 





612 N. Michigan Avenue 
424 S. Broadway ° 


11] WEST 42nd ST. e 
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PUBLICATIONS 


... each with its own annual GUIDEBOOK-DIRECTORY 





FINISHING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


MAdison 6-542! ° 


Publishing and Editorial Offices: 
PEnnsylvania 6-0226 @® 
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DASMMNC | 


The industrial product coating magazine cov- 
ering the lacquering and enameling of wood, 
metal and piastic products. Established in 1939 
to fill a need for an engineering magazine in 
controlled basis. No waste circulation because 
of specialized purpose and content with distri- 
bution that reaches key manufacturers and 
plant executives. ORGANIC FINISHING is of 
standard format with a 7 x 10 type page for 
full visibility. Distribution is on both a free, 
controlled basis, and a paid basis of $3.00 per 
year for the U. S. and Canada. A GUIDE- 
BOOK-DIRECTORY issue is published ih April, 
which has extra circulation and long reference 
life. Same advertising rates as regular issues. 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 





The Motion Picture Association of 
America reports 18,351 active motion 
picture theaters in the United States, 
with a seating capacity of 11,796,000. 
Circuit-operated theaters, defined as 
four or more theaters operated by the 
same management, number 8,983, seat- 
ing capacity being 7,539,000. 


The 25 largest cities have 2,767 the- 
aters with a seating capacity of 2,862,- 
739, the average being 1,035. Ratio of 
population to seats for the U. S. is 11.2. 


Some authorities believe that the fig- 
ures given above are too high, making 
no distinction between houses which 
show pictures occasionally, and first- 
run theaters operating 12 hours daily, 
seven days weekly. Some support is 
found for this viewpoint in data from 
the Social Security Board figures, 
which received reports from 13,203 mo- 
tion picture theaters during the first 
quarter of 1947. Employment in these 
houses was 254,306, compared with 
125,184 in 1939. 


The latest innovation in the motion 
picture field is the drive-in theater. 
The number in operation and under 
construction, according to Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, is 1,000. Average cost is 
between $150,000 and $300,000 for new 
theaters of this type. 


Construction 


F. W. Dodge Corporation reported 
1948 expenditures for construction of 
social and recreational buildings of 
$232,360,000, compared with $122,082,- 
000 in 1947. These figures apply to the 
37 Eastern states. 


Because of the starvation diet of mo- 
tion picture theaters during the war, 
Better Theatres estimates that $300 
million is available for modernization. 
Most of the needed products must come 
from manufacturers producing for 
other markets. For instance, theaters 
need 1.5 million yards of carpeting for 
replacement; they offer the air con- 
ditioning industry one of its greatest 
postwar markets; they use decorative 
materials in larger quantities than any 
other type of building. 


A striking characteristic of motion 
picture exhibition is the relatively rapid 
turnover of its plant. Compared with 
commercial, residential and most other 
types of buildings, the motion picture 
theater has a glamorous but short life. 
For tax purposes, buildings are general- 
ly written off in 30 years. The majority 
of them, however, have a period of use- 
fulness much longer than that. Not so 
the motion picture theater—a 30-year 
old theater structure is ancient. If it 
exists, it almost certainly has been re- 
modeled, probably more than once. 


386 


The reason is that theater operators 
recognize the necessity to provide an 
environment as representative as pos- 
sible of current ideas, styles, interests 
and reactions. In its recreational pur- 
suits, the public is ever seeking “the 
new,” and the theater operator en- 
deavors to provide it. 


These rapid changes also derive from 
technological developments within the 
industry. Projectors are improved, a 
better method of supplying projection 
light is developed, auditorium seating is 
redesigned to provide greater comfort, 
the old ventilation system must give 
way to air-conditioning, a new sound 
reproducing system must be installed 
to meet studio recording refinements. 

New standards in theatre planning 
(first-row vision, wider spacing of seat- 
ing, adjustment of auditorium forms to 
projection and sound reproduction 
characteristics, more efficient illumina- 
tion, different styles in <rchitecture and 
decoration) which are soon adopted in 
other fields and tend to “date” an “old” 
theater—all exert their pressure tow- 
ard change in the motion picture ex- 
hibition plant. 


Production 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 277 producers of motion pic- 
tures, with 34,799 employes and a pay- 
roll of $293 million. Total cost of 
work done during the year was $460.1 
million, of which $352,530,000 was the 
cost of theatrical films. 


Other Amusements 


The 1939 census of business reported 
44,917 places of amusement, with 169,- 
000 employes. During the first quarter 


of 1947, the Social Security Board re 
ceived reports from 41,000 such places, 
with 410,000 employes. Motion pictur 
theaters had 254,000 employes, an 
other recreation places, 256,000. 


Official paid attendance figures a’ 
leading sports in 1948 were as fol- 
lows: Racing, 25,257,337; major leagu: 
baseball, 20,920,842; professional foot- 


ball (two major leagues), 3,281,709; 
National Hockey League, 2,518,042; 
Madison Square Garden basketball, 
960,441. 


Basketball is believed to be the lead- 
ing spectator sport; bowling, the major 
participation sport. 


Associations 


Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 


Assn. of Motion Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, Brockton, Mass. 


Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 


Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 


National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


Theatre Equipment and Supply 
Mfrs. Assn., 4356 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24. 


Theatre Equipment Dealers Protec- 
tive Assn., 3238 Olive St., St. Louis 3. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Aquarium, 129 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


Published by Innes Pub. Co. Est. 1932. 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 7x10%. 
Type page, 5% x8. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th pre« Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, 106,000 Rates 1 page, $60: 
% page, $35; \% page, $20 


Beach & Pool & Swimming, 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Hoff- 
man Harris, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agenty 


425 Fourth 


discounts, 10-2. Circulation, Sworn, 
2,650. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1s Page 
$130.00 $ 85.00 $ 70.00 
4 110.00 70.00 55.00 
12 100.00 65.80 50.00 
Color, $35. 


Better Theatres, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20. Published by Quigley Publish- 
ing Co. as a bound-in section of Motion 


Picture Herald. Trim size, 9%4,x12%. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published monthly An 
nual edition March. Forms close |! 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. ‘ 
culation, 17,535; gross, 18,468, Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $375.00 $192.50 $ 97.50 
6 325.00 167.50 85.00 
: 290.00 150.00 77.50 
Color, $165; bleed, $20.35. 
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Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 


22, O. Published by Billboard Pub. Co. 
Est. 1894. Subscription, $10. Trim ze, 
9%x13%. Type page, 8%x12\%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 9 days prec 
Ageney discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 52,060; gross, 54,807. Rates 
indoor and outdoor—1 $490 
page, 245; % page, .60; merchan- 
dise and coin machines—1 page, $56' 
page, $280; 4% page, $140. 

Color, $55. 
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tion, 4,435; film producers, script writers, day prec. Agency discounts, 13-2, except 
radio stations and army units, 1,025; on film adv. Circulation, Sworn, 5,224, 
mfrs., 648; film libraries and dealers, Rates— 
Hoxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 822. Rates— “ Times 1 Page ; Page 4 Page 
ity 1, Mo. Published in 9 sectional edi- Times 1 Page % Page “3 Page I $291.50 $154 00 $ 82.50 
ons by Associated Publications. Est. os $250.00 $200. 00 $100.00 13 280.50 148.50 79.75 
920 Subscription, $3 Trim size. 91%4x 2 _ 200 or 60.00 75.00 26 269.50 143.00 77.00 
— 4 Type page, 7%x105 Published Bleed, 15%. Standard color, $82.50; bleed, $10.18 
iturday. Forms close Monday. me ee a if cE Heyy : ~ es 
scount on equipment ad. only. 13-2 Greater Amusements, 802 Lumber Ex- 
Circulation, 22,513; gross, 24,307, The- Change, Minneapolis 1. Published by 
re trical exhibition, 17,693 distribution, Amusements Pub Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
ces. 170: others, 3,395 scription, $3 rype page, 74,x105%. Pub- Motion Picture Herald, 1270 6th Ave 
Rates. all editions—1 page $450: 52 lished Friday Forms close Wednesday. New York 20, N. Y. Published by Quigley 
burs ues, $410; % page, $230; % page, $116 Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates Pub. Co. Est. +e Subscription, $5 
an Standard color, $165; bleed, $20 rimes 1 Page ly 2 Page \% Page Trim size, 94x12%. Type page, 7,x10%. 
pata Mh bc “ei as 1 $100.00 - 55.00 $ 30.00 Published Saturdz 1y. Forms close Wednes- 
Daily Variety, “Ltd. 6311 Yucca, Holly- 13 95 00 52.25 28.50 day. Agency discounts, 13-2, except on 
- vood 28, Calif. Published by Daily Va- _26 _ 99.00 19.50 27.00 film adv. — 
. iety, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $15. Color, $30 Circulation, 17,535; gross, 18,468. The- 
fol ype page, 8%x11. Issued every business ; Ege ———-_ atrical exhibition, 13,610; distribution, 
4. Forms close day pre¢ Agency Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., 1,733; production, 883; others, 1,788. 
eur eunts, 15-2. Circulation. 6.749. Rates Hollywood 28. Published by W. R. Wilk- Rates— 
oot- 1 page, $200; % page, $110; % page erson. Est. 1930. Subscription, $15. Trim Times 1 Page 6 Page 4% Page 
7) $65 ‘i size, 944x124. Type page, 8%%x11._ Pub- 1 $462.00 939.25 $126.50 
109 ; standard color, $490. lished Monday through Friday Forms 13 451.00 233.75 123.75 
42: > Z ws = a close 2p 9 prec Agency discounts, 26 440.00 228.25 121.00 
. Equity, 45 W. 47th St New York 9 15-0 Circu ation, 6,602 tates— l page, a2 _ 429.00 222.75 118.25 
ball iblished by Actors’ Equity Assn. Est. $250; % page, $135; % page, $75. Color, $165; bleed, $20.35 
113 Subscription, $1 Type page, 7x10 Standard color, ‘$40. a 7 f a 
Published 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency ve ves oer 
eac- liscounts, 15-2 tates ; 1 page, $12 5 24 Independent Film Journal, Hotel Astor, @® 
3 ize. $90: % page, $48. Discounts—5‘< New York. Published by ITOA Indepen- , 
ajor for & pages, 10% for 12 pages dent, Inc. Est. 1937. subscription, 32. Showmen'’s Trade Review, 1501 Broad- 
tr gl Mie Bay eM AT ictsneiabeeminainn rrim size, 9%4x12% Type pag 7%x way, New York 18. Published by Show- 
10%. Published every other Sat. Forms men's Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Sub- 
@ close Wed. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- scription, $2. Trim size, 94%x12\%. Type 
culation, 7,200. Rates— page, 7%x10%. Published Friday. Forms 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
The Exhibitor (7 editions: Philadelphia 1 $175.00 ¢ 95 00 eer Ot Circulation. 9.95 4 ; — 
, ; $17 $ 95. $ 65.00 ation, 9,958; gross, 10,488, e 
N. Y. State Washington, D c New 12 160.00 90.00 62.50 atrical exhibition, — 8,745; Stetributios 
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Maybe you've been troubled with declining sales, 
inventory cutbacks, ebbing production, falling 
markets. If so, you should remember the char- 
acteristic stability of the water supply industry. 
This most essential of all utilities keeps flowing 
right along, increasing capacity, improving meth- 
ods, extending service. During the booming in- 
flationary years, the industry suffered some of the 
budgetary pains of all relatively fixed-income pur- 
chasers. But when other business drops off, its 
basic soundness comes to the fore. This continual 
increase in activity in what to others are lean years 
makes water works managers seem like the upside- 
down men of industry. Their inverted antics 
make sense to suppliers, however, who find that 
downward production curves slope upward when 


Here’s one well that 
wont run dry 








assisted by the water supply industry’s perspective 


and sustained buying power. The vital energy 
that keeps pumping billions of gallons of pure 
water into thousands of miles of distribution sys- 
tems can also transfuse new life into your arteries 
of commerce. Water supply is big business—and 
it’s steady business. 


The best way to tap the water supply market, of 
course, is through the JOURNAL A.W.W.A. No 
other publication in the field reaches so many read- 
ers, is read so carefully, is relied on so completely. 
Net paid circulation for the first six months of 
1949 was 7,794. That’s 480 higher than the year 
before, 997 higher than the year before that, and 
1,446 higher than the year before that. 





What the JOURNAL A.W.W.A. is doing 





for the industry 

Winning the First Award for the best 
original research, in Industrial Market- 
ing’s 1949 contest for editorial achieve- 
ment by “class, institutional and profes- 
sional” papers, is an indication of the cal- 
iber of activity that makes the JOURNAI 
the leading publication in water supply. 
This recognition seconds the enthusias- 
tic reception readers gave to the prize- 
winning article, “A Survey of Operating 
Data for Water Works in 1945,” and 
highlights just one of the many develop- 
mental and editorial projects that make 
the A.W.W.A. and its JOURNAL the best 
clearing house and source of water 
works information there is. 


for its readers 


Alert water works men keep abreast 
of new developments, new methods, 
new items of equipment by close atten- 
tion to the pages of the JOURNAL— 
both editorial and advertising. Articles 
on such new techniques as the use of 
two-way radio and machine _record- 
keeping and billing serve to introduce 
their advantages to the men in the field 
and to pave the way for subsequent 
advertising campaigns. Older and more 
traditional products also prove their 
vitality and serve as subject matter for 
both the review type of article, intended 
for the small water plant operator, and 
the many reports of new and improved 
applications which are constantly being 
developed. 


for you 


The editors of the JOURNAL don't be- 
lieve that a publication’s job is done 
by just accepting an advertiser's money 
and tacking on a 40 or 60 page section 
of ads to the book. Advertising inser- 
tions in the JOURNAL have tradition- 
ally been accompanied or faced by such 
editorial material as the lively “Percola- 
tion and Runoff” section of news and 
comment and the “Condensation” sec 
tion of scientific abstracts. In addition, 
“Classified Index of Advertisers’ Prod- 
ucts” serves as a sort of abbreviated 
“buyers’ guide” for readers. The Jour- 
NAL’S readers are purchase-minded—and 
the JOURNAL is planned to meet their 
needs and serve as a major purchasing 
tool. 





Continued circulation growth combined with skyrocketing printing costs 


buy! 





subscribers and the increased advertising volume carried 


have indicated an increase in JOURNAL advertising rates for 1950. The 
JOURNAL'S rates are so low, however, that the increase, which averages 
15%, wont dent the advertising budget appreciably 
page on a 12-time basis will go from $65 to $75 
per page—-and half pages are to advance from $40 to $46.50. It has been 
possible to hold rates down to these figures, despite production cost in 
creases of 40.9% and a circulation rise of 22.8% since the last rates were 
established in 1946, because of the offsetting revenue received from neu 


The cost of a full 


still less than a penny 


Still your best 





JOURNAL 


American Water Works Association 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
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(See also Engineering Construction) 


Municipalities and Counties 





The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
989, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

The 140 metropolitan districts had 
population of 62,965,773, or 47.82 per 
cent of the U. S. total. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the population of the United States at 
148,215,000 on May 1, 1949, exclusive 
of about 500,000 overseas. The growth 
of the population has multiplied the 
problems of local government. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
penditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past 
decade. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that states alone spent $10,400 million 
in 1948. However, $3,167 million of 
this was for aid to local governments, 
while states received in turn $1,399 
milion from the federal government, 
leaving $8,623 million as net outgo. 

If cities and counties spent on the 
same scale as states in 1948, their ex- 
penditures amounted to $30.8 billion. 
State and local payrolls have risen to 
about $10 billion a year. 

States had 672,000 employes in Jan., 
1949, or 28% of the total of 2,400,000 
for state and local governments. Cities 
had 1,036,000, or 43°; counties, 396,- 
000, or 17%; other units, 296,000, or 
19¢ 

Of state aid to locAl governments in 
1948, $646 million went for public wel- 
fare; $481 million for highways, $1,490 
million for schools, and $549 million, 
for unspecified purposes. 

The relative importance of the vari- 
us functions of city government is 
llustrated by the following table from 
the Bureau of the Census covering 37 

ties with population of 250,000 or 
nore: 

Number of 
employees 


(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
distri- 


Function bution 


\ll functions i aaa ee 100.0 
eral government .... 480 82.0 
reneral control ..... 42 7.2 
Public safety: 
Police iwswa whan en 72 12.3 
Pire@ ... eeeese eee 45 , ay 
CWO sseeesees 7 6 1.0 
ree 25 4.3 
sanitation ........ 42 7.2 
lealth and hospitals. 63 10.8 
ubliec welfare ane 4 


ecreation 
Schools 


‘ther general govern- 


~ 

tor 
=D 
to 

~~ & ro 
wwe 


BEGGS adUecussconécee 23 4 
a 17.9 

ater supply ce 25 4.3 

CCEREC FAME .nccce 12 2.1 
‘ther enterprises .... 67 11.5 


lypes of products bought by munici- 
palities and counties vary widely. Prin- 


cipal items are equipment and supplies 
for street and highway construction, 
water works and sewerage systems, fire 
fighting and prevention, parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, ice plants, 
abattoirs, golf courses, cemeteries, 
greenhouses, municipal power plants, 
construction and maintenance of public 
buildings. 

Generally speaking, states, munici- 
palities and other governmental units 
have highly organized departments for 
conducting certain classes of work and 
heads of these departments must be 
reached and sold. Many of the larger 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
have centralized purchasing depart- 
ments, functioning similarly to those of 
industrial organizations. 

Municipalities have ten major func- 
tions according to American City: 


1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

4. To restore health through hospi- 
tals. 

5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 


led 


7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 

9. To dispose of waste 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 


including 


The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 


In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 


Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 
tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


According to a survey made by Pub- 
lic Works Magazine in June 1947, 
20 percent of the motor trucks bought 
by cities are over 2% tons and 80 per- 
cent are 2% tons or smaller. Wheel- 
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type tractors are slightly more popu- 
lar than crawler-type. 


Returns in this survey were re- 
ceived from 576 cities and represented 
every state in the union. 


A similar survey of contractors who 
do municipal work shows 14 percent of 
the trucks they buy to be over 2% 
tons and 86 percent under 2% tons. 


Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 


Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $750,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief’s 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 


Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, ete. 

Over 60,000 units of fire apparatus 
and other motor vehicles are operated 
and maintained, and there is need for 
30,000 new vehicles to replace obsolete 
units and to expand the safety margin, 
according to studies by Fire Engineer- 
ing, and the standards of the national 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

This statement is underscored by fire 
insurance company loss payments in 
1948 of $1,594 million, an all-time rec- 
ord, and more than $300 million above 
1947. 


These heavy fire losses are due to the 
fact that the notable industrial expan- 
sion of the country during and since the 
war has been accompanied by an equal- 
ly great increase in the nation’s fire 
hazards. The problem of reducing fire 
losses is so urgent that many impor- 
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tant companies in the chemical, motor 
vehicle, communications and machinery 
industries are diverting their facilities 
to the solution. 

To house and maintain thousands of 
fire departments with their equipment, 
large investments in new stations, re- 
pair shops, drill yards and towers are 
needed. Additional sums are required 
for improvements in the field of fire 
service communications —fire alarm 
buildings, voice and telegraph systems, 
and signaling devices of all kinds. 
Radio, teletype, facsimile, voice ampli- 
fication and message recording are some 
of the new methods being utilized. 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 

Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 
partments carrying portable electric 
generators, acetylene torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and oxy- 
gen masks, in addition to regulation 
equipment. 

Water-fog, fog-foam, mechanical 
and chemical foam, CO2, “dry powder,” 
“water wetters” and other extinguish- 
ing agents are revolutionizing fire con- 
trol techniques and creating new mar- 


kets. 


Fire chiefs take the lead in fire pre- 
vention activities, inspections, fire pre- 
vention codes, fire codes, fire safe 
building design and construction. In 
this connection they wield direct in- 
fluence in the recommendation and in- 
stallation of fire suppression and other 


equipment which will meet code re- 
quirements. 
Sewerage 

The United States Public Health 


Service gives the needs of the country 
as follows: 
70,000,000 


50,000,000 


For water supply.. 

For sewerage.. 

For industrial waste 
treatment 


$2 
» 
od, 


9 
~ 
‘ 


2.500,000,000 


Water & Sewage Works said that a 
tremendous back-log of construction to 
provide water supply and sewage dis- 
posal needs of the country is evidenced 
in the recent report of the Federal 
Works Agency, which shows that the 
government has made loans to 2,150 


communities for 2,604 projects involv- 
ing water supply and sewerage better- 
representing a gross value of 


ments 
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close to one billion dollars. To this 
must be added the unknown value of 
projects planned without Federal aid in 
the form of loans at low interest rates. 
Likewise there are projects planned 
with State aid which have not been re- 
corded in a single place. Applications 
for Federal aid in planning continue to 
pour into the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration beyond the availability of funds. 

In the sewerage works field, projects 
to cost $360,509,000 are ready for con- 
struction. The corresponding figure for 
water works is $385,591,000. Planning 
in progress for sewerage works involves 
$908,048,000, and in water’ works, 
$608 ,349,000. 

More than 9,100 towns with 6,360,000 
inhabitants need complete sewerage 
systems. About 9,900 communities with 


almost 80 million residents have sys- 
tems which need improvement. 
Sewage Works Engineering esti- 


mates the number of new sewage treat- 
ment plants needed at 6,500, while new 
sewer extensions are required in 5,500 
cities. 

The same authority reports that the 
field of wastes disposal, particularly of 
sewage treatment, has been greatly 
stimulated by the great increase in Fed- 
eral, state and local legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams, fouling of 
recreational facilities, creation of nui- 
sances, and endangering pubic health. 
There are now in service 6,500 plants 

which 5,500 are regarded as ade- 
Over 60 million persons are now 
served by sewage treatment plants, 
which means that 40% of the urban 
population is without such facilities. 


of 
quate. 


Sewage Works Engineering reports 
83,000 motors are in use for pumping 
and treating sewage and handling com- 
ponent waste. This estimate is based 
on a sampling survey of 257 treatment 
plants. 


Among innovations in sewage treat- 
ment which may be expected to affect 
new construction and revamping of 
equipment are (1) so-called “package 
plants” for small communities, (2) new 
methods of heating sludge digestion 
units, (3) improved sludge filtration 
systems, (4) new sludge drying and 
incineration systems, (5) expanding 
utilization of sludge gas for driving en- 
gines to produce power and for heating, 
(6) expanding use of sludge for soil 
conditioning and fertilizing, (7) diges- 
tion of ground garbage with sewage 
sludge, (8) disposal of ground garb- 
age to sewers through household grind- 
ers, (9) improved sedimentation tank 
design and (10) increased rates of 
treating sewage by biological processes. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, etc. 








Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classifi- 
cation: 


There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 


Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74,- 
000,000 people. However, water supply 
facilities are still behind requirements. 


No radical departure from standard 
procedures is to be expected in water 
works practice, but several innovations 
may find their way into more common 
usage. Already new pump control 
valves, electrical control, electronic con- 
trols, telemetering, radio, intercommun- 
ication systems, etc., bid fair greatly to 
improve pumping and storage practice; 
an electrolytic method of coagulating 
small supplies for color and turbidity 
removal, silicone products for lubrica- 
tion and varnishes; automatic sampling 
for bacterial control; diatomite filters; 
concrete pressure pipe, new welding 
tactics that may find application in 
water pipe; plastics; and improved 
sedimentation baffle and coagulating 
mechanism design all may be expected 
to aid in the continued expansion and 
development of improved water supply. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities in the 


Sewage Works Market. 


This handsomely illustrated booklet 
indicates types of equipment used in 
the sewage works field and the amounts 
required. Published by Sewage Works 
Engineering. 


624. The Sewage Works and Industrial 


Wastes Market. 


This data sheet from Sewage Works 
Engineering gives a quick picture of its 
market. 


625. The Fire Protection Market. 
in this data sheet, Fire Engineerin 
gives salient facts about its field. 


626. The Water Works Market. 

Water Works Engineering provide 
a bird’s eye view of its dominion in thi 
data sheet. 


The Public Works 
How to Sell It. 


In this booklet, Public Works dis- 
cusses the question of relative influenc: 
of municipal officials in the purchase of 
equipment. 


627. 


Market and 
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(A) Water Supply 
(B) Fire Protection 
(C) Wastes Treatment 





Basic, 
Essential 


Fields 


—always active 





Each represented authoritatively by 
a dominant, specialized publication 


WATER WORKS 
(A) ENGINEERING 


vo er owe 





Annual expenditures normally exceed $200,- 
000,000—and with a back log of over 
$1,000,000,000 in projects already planned 
current annual expenditures should run 
well over the normal average. Water Supply 
is by far the biggest in volume of all our 
industries, with a daily consumption of 8 
billion gallons—33 million tons every 24 
hours! 
Public Works Projects are scheduled to 
receive ever increasing emphasis during 
the months to come—and water works are 
perhaps the most important of these. 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING is read 
more thoroughly and by a larger number 
of water works Engineers, Superintendents 
and Managers than subscribe to any com- 
petitive publication—according to incon- 
trovertible surveys and latest A.B.C. audits. 
Edited by the internationally recognized 
water works authority, William W. Brush, 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING reaches 
the actual operating heads of water sys- 
tems—the men with the real purchasing 
power,;r, 
Devoted 100% to development of the water 
supply field, its rates per page are lower 
than in publications reaching far fewer key 
vater works men. 
[he recognized No. 1 medium of the water 


orks field! 





The annual cost to control the fire waste 
in this country is conservatively estimated 
as about equal to the annual loss by fire 

last year for example, nearly $700,000,- 
000. Fire Protection and Fire Prevention 
are Big Business! 


Fire Chiefs and Fire Commissioners are 
the real buying heads of the country’s fire 
departments. They comprise by far the 
largest single classification of subscribers 
to this, the recognized outstanding influence 
in the fire field since its establishment 
in 1877. 

Fred Shepperd, Editor, is acknowledged 
as the leading authority on all phases of 
fire protection and fire fighting. Author of 
the widely used Fire Chief's Handbook, 
Fire Service Hydraulics and other stand- 
ard texts of the field, Mr. Shepperd has 
contributed much to the art of fire-fighting 
during the more than thirty years he has 
been identified with the field. 


Reaching both paid and volunteer fire de- 
partments, FIRE ENGINEERING offers 
advertisers wishing to cultivate the lucrative 
Fire Protection Market, a single medium 
devoted exclusively to ihe technical prob- 
lems of fire fighting and protection—a pub- 
lication exerting tremendous influence 
throughout the field! 


SEWAGE WORKS 
ENGINEERING 


$3,700,000,000 is the U. S. Public Health 
Service estimate for sewage works con- 
struction required to fill the sanitation 
needs of the country. 

Federal, State and local legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams has greatly 
stimulated the field of wastes disposal— 
both municipal and industrial. Accelerated 
public works activities have also substan- 
tially effected this market—with wastes 
treatment the No. 1 public works construc- 
tion field of the era. 

SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING, the 
only independent journal devoted exclu- 
sively to this stupendous field, reaches the 
real leaders, the men with buying power. 
Far more Engineers, Superintendents, and 
other Sewage Works officials, both munici- 
pal and industrial, responsible for the 
country’s plants, regularly read SEWAGE 
WORKS ENGINEERING than subscribe 
to any competitive paper. (See latest A.B.C. 
audits. ) 

Edited by M. C. Cohn, widely recognized 
leader in the field, and published monthly 
since 1930, this journal has won an envi- 
able place in editorial leadership and mar- 
ket influence, both in municipal and in 
industrial wastes treatment. 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN PUBLISHING CORP. 


24 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Standard 


mer 


Associations 
American Water 

Fifth Ave., New Yerk 18, N. Y. 
National Assn. of River and Harbor 

Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 


gree 


NGIN 


Petersbure 


Federal 


T h e 


Illinois Municipal 


Bldg 
League 


Topeka 


Works 


Assn., 





National Fire Protection Assn., 60 


509 #Batterymarch St., Boston. 


Water and Works Mfrs. 
Assn., 170 Broadway, New York. 


Sewage 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending Dec. 31. 1948] 


American City. 470 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$4 Trim size, 84x11\% Type page, 7x 
10 Published ist Forms close 2Iist 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation 
Sworn, 16,141. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $328.00 $180.00 $115.00 
6 264.00 150.00 95.00 
12 232.00 135.00 85.00 
Standard red 55; standard blue, green 
orange or yellow $70: bleed, 15° 
For additional data see page 12 
Colorade Municipalities, Univ. of Colo 
Boulder Published by Colorado Muni 
ipal League Est 1925 Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5's 
x8% Published list Forms close 18th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
6 38.00 20.00 11.40 
12 36.00 19.80 10.80 
Standard color, $15 
County Progress, P. ©. Box 419, Brown 
wood, Texas Est 1923 Subscription 
$1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th Forms close list Agen 
cy discounts 5-2 Circulation Swern, 
1,478. Rates 
Times 1 Page >» Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 $ 20.00 
" 60.00 32.00 17.50 
12 0.00 °7.50 15.00 
Color $15 bleed Zoe 
Driller, The, 2012 Lith Ave South Mil 
vaukee, Wis Published by Excavating 
Engineer Pub. Co Est. 1927 Controlled 
to water well drilling contractors 
Trim size 6x9 Type page 1% x7% 
Published Ist Forms close 10th Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-: Circulation Swern, 
9,174. Rates 
Times 1 Page e Page ; Page 
1 $159.00 : 14.00 $ 59.00 
6 124.00 77.00 $7.00 
12 100.00 65.00 41.00 


$18; bleed, $7 


Fla 


Review 


of Kansas 


Kans 


Engineering News-Record. 
5 EERIN CONSTRUCT 
Florida Municipal Record, Rutland Bide 
‘ Published 


by 


ipal Record Pub. Co Est 1928 Sut 
scription $2 Trim size 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10 Published 15th Forms 
close lsat Agency discounts. 15-0 Cir 
culation 100 Rates 
Times Pag % Page \% Pag 
1 $700.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 
in 180.00 LOR. 00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.00 


S. 4th St 


Springfield 11] Published by Illinois 
Municipal League Est. 192 Subscrip 
tion, $2.50 Trim size, 9x12 Type page 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
in RR OD 17.00 27.00 
12 gn OO 44. 00 "4.00 
Color $60 
Industrial Florida, 403 W. Morse Blvd 
Winter Park Published by Orange 
Press, In¢ Est. 1926 Subscription, $1 
Trim size x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub 
lished 20th Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts 15 Circulatior Sworn, 
1.550. tates 
Times l Page \% Page % Page 
1 s 5 Oo $ 10.00 $ 23 00 
n 65.00 35.00 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
Kansas Government Journal, Capita! 


Published 
Municipalities 


Est. 1914 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x1ll% Type page, 74x10 Published 
lst Monday Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, none 
Circulation, 7,254; gross, 7.425. City 
gwovt., 4,863; county, 968; others, 1,490 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 32.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
se be 90.00 55.00 33.00 
*Including sales service 
Standard red, 20° bleed, 5% 
Louisiana Municipal Review, City Hall, 
Baton Rouge, La Published by Louisi- 
ana Municipal Assn Est. 1938 Sub- 
scription, $4 Trim size, &%x11 Type 
page 7%4x9 Published 25th Forms 
close 12th Agency discounts, 15-5. Cir- 
culation, 1,500 Rates—1l1 page, $100; % 
page, $55 % page, $40 


MacKae'’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Michigan Municipal Review, 205 S. State 


St Ann Arbor Published by Michigan 
Municipal League Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size 814x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published Ist Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation Swern, 5,350. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
n RR.00 47.00 °7.00 
12 80.00 $4.00 24.00 
Color, $24 
Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minneapolis 14 Publish- 
ed by League of Minnesota Municipal 
ities Est. 1916 Controlled Trim size 
7x10 Type page, 5%x7\. Published 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation Swern, 6,500, 
tates 
Times 1 Pages % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 RR 00 417.00 °7.00 
12 80.00 $4.00 "24.00 
Modern Sanitation, 855 Avenue of the 
Americas New York 1 Published by 
Powell Magazines, Ine Est. 1949. Trim 
size, 84x1ll% Type page. 7x10 Pub- 
lished ist Forms close 19th Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation 12,862 
Rates 
Time 1 Pa ’ Pages i Pages 
1 $360.00 $410.00 $720.00 
iN 2°0.00 370.00 640.00 
1° 100.00 350.00 600.00 
Standard color, $75: bleed, 15¢ 
Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 Published by American City 
Magazine Corp Est 1924 Price, $5 
Published annually Trim size 7x10 
Type page, 5%x8 Agency discounts 
none Circulation Swern, 16,500. Rates 
1 page, $325 2 pages, $435: 3 pages 
$535: 4 pages, $635 
Fo additional data see page 12. 
Municipal Signal Engineer, 11 W. 42nd 
St New York 18 Published by Publix 
Safety Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1936 Sub- 
scription, $3 Trim size, 8\%x11% Type 
page, 7x10 Published bi-monthly, Jan 
Feb Forms close 20th Ist month 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Circulation, 3 
148 Rates 
Times 1 Paes % Page ls Page 
1 $140.00 $ 97.50 $ 52.50 
m4 135.00 95.00 50.00 
6 127.50 90.00 47.50 
Standard red, blue, or green, $35: bleed 
10% 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Madi- 


son 3, Wis Published by League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities Est 1900 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, &8%x11 
Type page, 7x10 Published list Forms 
close 12th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,660 Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 88.00 47.00 27.00 
12 80.00 44.00 24.00 


National Municipal Review, 299 Broad- 
Published Nat'l 


way, New York 7. by 

Municipal League. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Type page, 4%x7 Published 

ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

0-2. Circulation, 2,700. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 30.00 17.50 
12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


New Jersey Municipalities, 28 W. State 


St., Trenton 9. Published by New Jer- 
sey State League of Municipalities. Est 
1915. Published Ist, Oct. to June. Type 
page, 7x10. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation Sworn, 
6,000, Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 


$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
i 85.00 48.00 27.00 
4 75.00 43.60 24.00 


Prison World, 2642 University Ave., St 


Paul 4, Minn Published by Bruce Pub 
Co Est. 1939 Subscription, $2 Trin 
size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 5th, bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 10-2 Circula- 
tion, Swern, 4,050, tates 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 
3 80.00 42.50 25.00 
6 75.00 $0.00 22.50 
Standard red, $25 
Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St 
Chicago 37 Published by International! 
City Managers’ Ass'n Est. 1919 Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 64x10 Type 
page, 5%x8 Published 15th Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ulation Sworn, 3.827. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 20.00 
12 80.00 40.00 25.00 


Public Safety, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 6 Published by National Safety 
Council Est. 1926 Subscription, $3.75 
Trim size, 8xl1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 7th. Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Sworn, 
2.714. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page Page 
1 $140.00 $ 77.50 $ 51.67 
Hh 120.00 65.00 16.67 
12 110.00 60.00 43.33 
Standard red, $50 
—— 
CCA 
~—— 
Public Works Magazine, 320 E. 45th St 
New York 17. Published by Public Works 


Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published 10th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Circulation, Feb 1949, 12,006; gross 





13,317. City engineers and city managers 
1.069; county, town and state engineers 
2,77 contractors, $947; engineers, 1,917 
water works supts., engineers and mers 
3,296; others, 1,501 Rates, same _ siz 
space in each issue 

Times 1 Page 16 Page 4 Page 

l $324.00 $180.00 $ 96.00 

Hh 254.00 144.00 81.00 
12 233.00 127.00 72.00 
18 203.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 15 
Purchasing. 

(See PURCHASING. ) 

Roads and Streets. 

(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) 
Sewage Works Engineering and Munici 
pal Sanitation, 24 W. 40th St... New Yor 
18 Published by Case-Shepperd-Mar 
Pub. Corp Est. 1930. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x1 


Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agen: 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,884; gross, 3,462. Sewag 


works systems, 978; sewage treatmer! 


plants, 624; consulting and sanitary e) 
gineers, 709; others, 720. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pa; 
1 $172.00 $145.00 $ 86.0 
6 152.00 132.00 76.0 
12 135.00 115.00 65.0 
Standard red, $50: bleed, $30. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 





Sewage Works Journal, 325 lllinois Bldg., 
Champaign, lll. Published by Federation 
of Sewage Works Assns. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $5 Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5x8 Published 15th Forms clos¢ 





lst Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 
tion, Swern, 5,654. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
6 110.00 65.00 $5 00 
12 90.00 55.00 1.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $15 
CCA) 
eee 
Manual 


The Sewerage Manual, formerly 





f Sewage Disposal Equipment and 
Sewer Construction, 320 E. 45th St., New 
York 17 Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp Est 1933 Trim size, 
8144x111! Type page, 7x10. Published Oct 
] Forn ‘ se Aug ] Agency dis 
Circulation 1949 edition, 5,626; gross, 
6.500, City engineers 56 consulting 
engineers 1,08 supt ewawre treat- 
ment and ipts. of sewers tho; contrac 
tor ’ ¢ t Rates page 
25. ine > 12 l puke 2200 ~ Dake 
$165 i page $ ) Bleed 
South Dakota Municipalities, Law Hide 
ermillion Ss. D Pul hed by League 
rf Sout Dakota Municiy itie st 
t Su ‘ rir Ze s x 
| t ou Published 
Mor i | t! re Avene, 
( i ! 4 ( | é 
. pax . \4 ue . } 


Sweet's Catalog File for Power Plants. 
Pow PLANTS. ) 


i Ses Po 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 

(See MA \ N ‘ < ES.) 
Virginian Municipal Review, |! a) Box 
00, Richt ! Va. Pub hed by Revie 
‘ub ( lest 1Y Sul ription $2 
rri ¢ ‘ x 5 Cvpe page 7x10 
Pul she t. Forms ose 15tl Agency) 
ais int =o. F SC ulatior Sworn, 
10,948. Rates 
I ‘ l Page ie Page 

¢ ¢ 8 $ 65.00 
bh ; 55 00 
Sta ! ! red, ¢£ blue $75 
} . 
—_—_— 
_—— 

Western City, 458 S. Spring St Los At 
ele l Published by League of Calif 
tie est 1924 Trin size 9% x12% 
“ype ige, 7xlt Published ttl Forms 

S¢ t. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulatior Ma 1949 7.062; gross, 
7,449. Mayors 1,032 engineers $67; 
ipts nd dept head 87 aldermen 

6S ther t ft i 1,632 others 

Rates 
Times l Page Page % Page 
S170. ¢ oR 00 $ 51.00 
' 150.00 RR 00 $7.00 
LS0.00 8 0 i? Of 

ndar red, 330 bleed 1” 

FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND 
WATER WORKS 
Fire Engineering, 24 W {0th St., New 


rk 18 Published by Case-Shepperd- 
inn Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription, 


Trim size, 8%x114. Type page, 7x10 
iblished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
ounts, 15-2 
reulation, 10,170; gross, 11,784. Mu- 
pal fire depts. and officials, 7,722: in- 
trial fire dept. heads, 298 mfrs., 703; 
prevention engineers 369: others, 
1% Rates 
nes 1 Page % Page le Page 
$220.00 $188.00 $110.00 
200.00 165.00 100.00 
186.00 150.00 R500 


indard red, $50: bleed, $50 


For additional data see page 391. 


Viremen, formerly Volunteer Fireman, 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
blished by Nat'l Fire Protection Assn 
t. 1933. Subscription, $1 in groups of 
($10 minimum). Trim size, 8%x11% 
e page, 7x10 Published 25th pre« 
ms close 5th. Agency discounts, 0-2 


ulation, 25,075. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page ls Page 
1 $165.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
6 150.00 110.00 80.00 
12 125.00 90.00 65.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Journal American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 
Published by American Water Works 
Assn. Est. 1914. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7%. Published 
5th. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, none. Circulation, Swern, 7,447. 
tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 49.00 
3 100.00 63.00 $0.50 
6 83.00 53.00 33.50 
12 75.00 16.50 20.00 


bleed, $1 1.50 


For additional data see 


Standard red, $57.50; 


page sss 


Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Assn... 60 Batterymarch St Boston 10 
Published by National Fire Protection 


Assn. Est. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page $11446x7 Published 
quarterly) Jan 20 Forms close 25th 
prec Agency discounts, none Circula 
tion, 13,450. Rates 1 page, $200; 4 pages 
$150 


Standard red, $25 


Southwest Water Works Journal, 107 S 














Ist St.. Temple, Tex. Published by South- 
west Sectior American Water Works 
Assn Est. 1918 Subscription, 2 Trim 
ize s x11%, Type page 7x10 Pub 
ished Ist Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation, Sworn, 2,193. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 
12 LLL 10.00 26.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 1 
Water Sewage Works, 22 W. Maple 
St., Cl o 10 Published by Gillette 
Pub. Ce L877. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 8 \4 Type page 7x10 Pub 
lished Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts 15-2 
Circulation, 6,201; gross, 7,544. Water 
supply and sewage works systems, 2,190 
water sewage and industrial wastes 
treatment plant 832; dept. and divisiot 
hei water and sewage systems, 
271; e! 1.452; colleges and pro- 
fessors, [ ; mfrs. and representatives, 
649; others, 326. Rates 
Times % Page % Page 
l $165.00 $100.00 
t} 150.00 So_00 
12 135.00 75.00 


Standard red-orange, $50; bleed, $50 


Water and Sewage Works Annual Ref- 


erence and Data Edition, 22 W. Maple 
St., Chicago 10 Published by Gillette 
Pub. C Subscription, 50« Trim size 
884x114. Type page, 7x10. Published May. 
Forms close March 1. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation same as Water and 
Sewage Works Rates 1 page, $220; 3 


pages, $205; 4 pages, $200; all additional 


pages S200 


Water Works Engineering, 24 W 40th 
St.. New York 18 Published by Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Pub Corp Est 1877 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%4x11\% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 5,269; gross, 6,080. Water 
supply systems, 3,231; water treatment 
plants, 356; heads of water systems, 182; 
consulting and sanitary engineers, 565; 
colleges and professors, 160: mfrs. and 


representatives, 500; others, 406. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $180.00 $105.00 
6 200.00 165.00 95.00 
12 175.00 145.00 85.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $40 
For additional data see page 391. 


45th St., 
Public 
Con- 


Water Works Manual, 320 E. 
New York 17 Published by 
Works Journal Corp. Est. 1936. 
trolled. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published June 1 Forms close 
May 23. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, Swern, 9,044, tates 1 page, $98; 
% page, $132; 1 page, $22 2 pages, 
$170: 4 pages, $150 

Standard red, $75; 





bleed, 15%. 








PARKS, PUBLIC GROUNDS 


Parks & Recreation, Box 422, Rockford, 
Ill. Published by Amer. Inst. of Park 
Executives. Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 1,945. Rates 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 92.50 $ 52.50 
6 120.00 72.00 42.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10 Published by National Recreation 
Assn. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 6%4x9 Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 7,935. Rates 

l page, $90; % page, $55; 4% page, $35; 6 
insertions, 5° discount 12 insertions, 
10% discount 


CANADA 


Municipal Review of Canada, 12 Foundry 
St., Lachute, Que Published by Giles 


Pub. House, Ltd. Est. 1905. Subscription 

$2.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 

Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.00 
6 52.50 31.50 20.00 
12 18.00 ROO 16.00 

Standard color, $25 

Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St 


Thomas, Ont Published by Municipal 
World, Ltd Est. 1891 Subscription, $2 
Trim size; 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 74 x1l0% 
Published 1st Forms close 20th \gency 
discounts, 15 

Circulation, 7,195; gross, 7%, 


nicipal officials 6.378 school 





20. Mu- 
officials, 


$13; others, 426 Kates 
Times 1 Page lo Page 4 Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 95 00 
{ 60.00 36.00 20.00 
10 50.00 20.00 17.00 
Color, $25 


DCCABA 


Le Revue Municipale, 28 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Que Published by Union 





Pub. Co., Ltd Est 1923 Subscription 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10 
Published 20th Forms close 10th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,127; gross 
7.412. Municipal officials, 5,753 school 
officials, 905. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

H 70.00 1H.00 

12 65.00 85 00 20.00 
Standard red, $40 
Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 


lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. Est. 


1930. Subscription, $0.85. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-5 Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 2,700. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 
6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


Standard red, 35% 


Water and Sewage, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont Published by Monetary 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, March, 1949, 2,835; gross, 

2.078. Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $108.00 $ 65.00 $ 39.00 
6 96.00 50.00 27.00 
12 77.00 18.00 25.00 

Standard red, yellow, orange or green, 


$25: bleed, $13 


Western Municipal News, 222 McDermott 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Wil- 
son Stationery Co, Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 3,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
6 45.00 27.00 15.00 
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Oil, Petroleum 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Automotive Industry: Chemical Process Industries) 





Demand for all petroleum products 
was 6.2 million barrels daily in 1949. 
Demand for gasoline in the United 
States in the first six months of 1949 
was 5 to 6% above 1948. 

Although gasoline has always been 
the bellwether of the oil industry, its 
rapid rate of postwar expansion has 
been primarily due to demand for 
other petroleum products. Installation 
of domestic oil burners, space heaters, 
and diesel engines has more than dou- 
bled the consumption of distillate fuels 
during the past ten years. United 
States demand for kerosene and distil- 
late fuels in 1949 is expected to exceed 
1948 by 10%, reaching an average rate 
of 1.4 million barrels daily. Use of 
diesel fuel oil alone is expected to in- 
crease at the rate of 20-25 thousand 
barrels daily for each of the next five 
years, reflecting the growing use of 
diesel locomotives by railroads. 

The rate of consumption of heavy 
residual fuels is expected to decline in 
1949 from the 1948 level of 1.4 million 
barrels daily to 1.37 million barrels 
daily average for the year. The decline 
reflects reduced industrial activity in 
the United States as well as the con- 
version of industrial oil burners to coal 
and gas, which started when a shortage 


of domestic petroleum supplies was 
feared last year. 
Demand for lubricating oil in 1949 


was 1.73 thousand barrels daily, divided 
as follows: Automotive, 40°; indus- 
trial, 32%; export, 28%. 


Crude Oil 


For the first time in history the pro- 
duction of crude oil in the U. S. ex- 


ceeded 2 billion barrels a year. The 
total output in 1948 was 2,051,433,000 
barrels, 195,326,000 barrels more than 
1947 production—an increase of 10%. 
Forecasts indicate that 1949 produc- 
tion will be slightly higher. 

The production record was achieved 
by drilling 39,778 wells—an all-time 
high. Total footage of these wells was 
137,392,000 feet, and both wells and 
footage drilled were 20% above 1947. 
The forecast for 1949 is for about 5% 
fewer wells but slightly more footage 
drilled, which indicates that the indus- 
try intends to drill more deep wells in 
1949. 

In spite of the heavy production, the 
proved recoverable reserves of oil in 
the ground were increased by 1,341,- 
000,000 barrels during 1948, and the 
estimate places reserves at 27,325,000,- 
000 barrels as of January 1, 1949, or 
slightly more than 12 times the cur- 
rent annual rate of production. 

These new oil discoveries were due 
to an expanded program of wildcatting 
—drilling in untested areas. There 
were 6,877 wildcat wells drilled in 1948, 
26% more than the previous year, and 
15% of them found oil. This year the 
industry plans to do even more wildcat- 
ting, and has scheduled 7,000 wildcat 
wells for 1949. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
found 230 manufacturers of oil field 
machinery and tools with shipments of 
$288,900,000. 

For the first time in 25 years the 
U. S. was a net importer of oil. During 
1949 it is estimated that imports of 
crude oil and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts may average as much as 543,000 





barrels daily, or 8.3%, while exports 
may increase by only 2.4% and reach 
387,000 barrels daily. 


Expansion 

For the third consecutive year the 
petroleum industry has earmarked for 
1949 more than two billion dollars for 
expansion and modernization programs, 
according to the American Petroleum 


Institute. These expenditures are 
broken down as follows: 

Year Production Refining 
a “sateen ....$ 897,385,000 $397,195,000 
a 1, 223,320,000 588,012,000 
1949 Sled . 1,134,784,000 524,797,000 

Trans- 

Year portation Marketing 
a .$275,771,000 $269,372,000 
1948 . 264,273,000 209,078,000 
1949 .. 201,019,000 232,145,000 

Year Other Total 
) ae $38,424,000 $1,878,147,000 
a as eune ‘ . 70,350,000 2,355,033,000 
1949 53,461,000 2. 146.206.000 


A further high level of capital in- 
vestment in all divisions of the oil in- 
dustry is planned through 1953 to in- 
sure ability to meet the anticipated 
220% increase in total product re- 
quirements. 


Prices and Earnings 


The constantly increasing demand for 
petroleum products accompanied by the 
industry’s expansion of capital assets 
has enabled the industry to operate on 
a large volume, low margin basis. De- 
spite temporary spot shortages of vari- 
eus petroleum products during the post 
war inflationary period, industry cus- 
tomers were supplied at prices far be- 
low general cost of living levels. 

The temporary balancing of supply 
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TO REACH OIL MARKETING MEN, USE NPN 


Market Scope 

The marketing division of the pe- 
troleum industry is charged with the 
yearly merchandising and distribu- 
tion of 988 billion gallons of oil 
products. To do this, it maintains 
30,000 bulk distributing plants, 400,- 
000 retail gasoline outlets and $3.1 
billion in transportation equipment 
including pipelines, tankers, barges, 
railroad tank cars, trucks and trans- 
ports. 


Oil Marketing Outlook 

A. Petroleum product demand 
Consumer demand for petroleum 
products has increased every year, 
but one, since the invention of the 
automobile. Industry economists 
predict that demand will continue 
upward in 1949 and on into 1953. 
Estimates for this four-year period 
indicate a general increase of 22% 
over 1948 . . . exceeding the peak 
war year, 1945, by 44.5%. 


Per Cent Increase No. of Gallons 
1953 vs. 1948 Increase 1953 vs. 1948 


Gasoline 18.2% 6,900,000,000 
Kerosine i Ay A 1,300,000,000 
Distillate 48.5%, 7,300,000,000 
Residual 5.4%, 1,160,000,000 


B. Anticipated marketing and 
distribution expenditures 

il industry capital expenditures in 
1949 will find greater emphasis be- 
ng placed on the marketing and dis- 
tribution segments of the industry 
han at any time since 1941. In- 
lustry thinking on this point is con- 
litioned by the fact that the supply 
ind demand picture is in truer focus 
lay, thus calling for a shift in con- 
entration from producing petrol- 
um products to selling them. 


0 gear itself to this period of in- 
nsive selling, the industry is ear- 
arking $433,164,000 for new con- 
truction and renovation of bulk 
lants, terminals, service stations, 
erchandising equipment and trans- 
irtation facilities. 





Circulation 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS is currently reaching 13,694 
key marketing and management men 
in the petroleum industry who in- 
fluence the purchases of marketing 
and transportation equipment in 
their companies. Weekly copies of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS go to: 


6,000 Independent oil jobbers, com- 
mission agents, other inde- 
pendent marketers. 


4,388 Major Oil Company execu- 
tives and District and Division 
management and sales execu- 
tives. 


788 Transportation and Market- 
ing equipment distributors and 
manufacturers. 


658 Large oil consumers. 


1,860 Miscellaneous including: Re- 
finery executives, investment 
firms, technical associations, 
oil producing executives in- 
terested in marketing trends. 


These men subscribe to NATION- 
AL PETROLEUM NEWS at a 
flat $5 per year. Despite the high 
subscription price, NPN’s renewal 
subscription rate, as recorded in the 
June 30, 1949, Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation report, was 86.31% ... 12% 
greater than any other oil publica 
tion. 


Editorial 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS maintains the largest news- 
gathering staff employed by any oil 
publication. News. bureaus in 
Washington, D. C., New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa, and 
Houston are the headquarters from 
which its oil news and oil price re- 
porters and feature writers operate. 
Special correspondents cover in- 
dustry marketing developments in 
Austin, Dallas, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, St. Paul, Shreveport, New 
Orleans and Seattle. 
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For 40 years, NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS has been the 
fountainhead of oil industry news, 
prices, transportation, storage and 
merchandising information. It has 
maintained the highest type of read- 
er interest through unbiased report- 
ing of news and price facts and 
through its practical, understandable 
market information and feature ar- 
ticles. The average NPN reader 
has been a subscriber for 12 years. 


Ninety per cent of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEW’s editorial 
material is staff-written. The re- 
mainder is either contributed by oil 
experts or purchased from free- 
lance writers who specialize in some 
phase of oil marketing. This insures 
complete coverage of all the facts in 
its stories as well as skillful presen- 
tation of the subject matter. 


Typical subject material of NPN 
feature articles would include: 


. Truck operations 
a. Equipment 
b. Maintenance 
c. Routing 
2. Service stations 
a. Equipment and construction 
b. Merchandising 
c. Personnel 
d. Management 
e. Housekeeping 
Fuel oil distribution 
LP-Gas distribution 
. Bulk Plant, Terminals 
and Warehouse operations 
a. Storage facilities 
b. Materials handling 
c. Packaging 
d. Equipment 
e. Management 
Barges and Tanker operations 
. Accounting 
Marketing Management 
a. Distribution economics 
b. Financing 
c. Legislation and taxes 
d. Pricing 
9. Advertising and Promotion 
10. Lubrication 


wa 


oS 





Let your NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS representative tell you the 
complete story of why this publi- 
cation is your best advertising buy 
to reach oil marketing and man- 
agement men. 
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and demand for most petroleum prod- 
ucts in the first quarter of 1949 has re- 
sulted in downward adjustments in 
prevailing prices for many refined prod- 
ucts from their 1948 peaks. Most price 
drops applied to distillate and residual 
heating fuels as a result of large in- 
ventories left on hand by the mild win- 
ter of 1948-49. 

Since the oil industry economy is 
necessarily based on obtaining a profit- 
able return on all refined products in 
relation to the cost of a barrel of crude 
oil, these price drops in residual and 
distillate heating fuels were offset by 
increases in gasoline prices, which have 
been economically practical in light of 
the 5-6°: higher gasoline demand. The 
net result of these early 1949 refined 
product price adjustments has been a 
reduction in total refined product prices 
which has materially squeezed refiners’ 
margins due to the relative current 
stability of crude oil prices. 

Following historical industry prac- 
tice, the 1949 and subsequent expansion 


programs will be financed mainly 
through substantial reinvestment of 
earnings. However, recourse to out- 


side capital will be necessary in 1949 
as in 1948, when 20 major oil companies 
spent 634 million dollars more than 
their net earnings for capital improve- 
ments. 


Manufacturing 


The manufacturing division of the 
oil industry is a separate industry in 
even large integrated companies where 
it is subject to top level policy coordina- 
tion with other major division opera- 
tions, according to Petroleum Process- 
ing. Its organization, operations, tech- 
nology, facilities and personnel are 
highly specialized and segregated. The 
industry’s manufacturing operations 
cover 374 operating refineries in the 
United States with a daily crude oil 
capacity of 6.5 million barrels, 485 
natural plants with a daily 
capacity of 19.8 million liquid gallons, 
and 163 lubricating oil manu- 
facturing plants with 170,000 barrels 
per day capacity. 

Refining capacity has increased over 
since 1941 and over 12% from the 
war-time peak of 1945. Estimates for 
1949 indicate the rapid rise in capacity 
will continue, reaching 6.57 million bar- 
rels per day by the end of the year or 
higher than 1948. 

Operating refineries in the United 
States were running at from 95 to 98% 
of rated capacity in 1948. 

Natural gasoline plants increased by 
21 during the past year and 1949 oper- 
ating capacity jumped 35% over 1948 
This rapid expansion in natural gasoline 
plant facilities has been motivated by 
the increasing pressure from state reg- 
ulatory agencies for fuller utilization 
and conservation of petroleum re- 
sources and by the rapidly growing 
market for butanes and propanes for 
consumer heating and as ingredients in 
synthetic petro-chemical manufactur- 
ing operations. 
Productive capacity 
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oils in the United States has increased 
55% over 1941 and is expected to reach 
173,000 barrels per day by the end of 
1949, an increase of 12% over 1948. An 
estimated further 12% expansion to 
195,000 barrels per day is anticipated 
by 1951. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 437 refineries with shipments 
valued at $6,623,700,000. Expenditures 
for new plant and equipment were 
$316,400,000. 

Texas led with shipments of $1,754.8 
million, followed by California, $967.3 
million; Pennsylvania, $591.1 million; 
and New Jersey, $533.4 million. While 
no other state reached the half-billion 
mark, Louisiana’s shipments were val- 
ued at $479.7 million, and Illinois’, 
$407.3 million. 


Refining Processes 


Catalytic cracking is by far the most 
important employed in the 
petroleum refining industry. Cracking, 
whether catalytic or thermal, takes a 
relatively heavy petroleum oil, much too 
heavy for use as gasoline, and breaks 
the large molecules up into smaller ones 
which can be used as gasoline. 

In the case of thermal cracking, the 
breaking up of the large molecules is 
achieved by subjecting the oil to heat 
and pressure. In the case of catalytic 
cracking, a catalyst is added to the oil— 
a catalyst being any material which 
“promotes” a chemical reaction or 
speeds it up, but which itself doesn’t 
enter into the reaction. High tempera- 
tures are used (in much the same range 
as with thermal cracking, about 850 to 
950 degrees F.), but only mild pres- 
sures. 

There are three major types of cata- 
lytic cracking processes—Fluid, Ther- 
morfor (TCC) and Houdry. The ac- 
companying table gives the results of a 
recent survey conducted by Petroleum 
Processing as to the number of units 
employing each of these processes and 
their total charge capacity. This 
catalytic cracking capacity of over a 
million and a half barrels daily has 


process 
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been built up for the most part in the 
past eight years. 


CATALYTIC CRACKING UNITS BUILT 
AND BUILDING IN THE U. S. 
No. of Total 
Units Capacity 
Fluid . enwnd 57 864,000 
rr asaue icocen> Jn 359,000 
BEOUGTY .cccce a sie “Oe 300,000 
Houdrifiow ... — ale tis s 50,000 


1,573,000 


Equipment and Maintenance 


The modern refinery, including cata- 
lytic cracking and other supplemental 
processing facilities required to make 
high octane motor gasoline, costs $650 
per barrel of charge stock. This com- 
pared with $250 per barrel for the pre- 
war refinery. 

The use of catalysts and the handling 
of a large percentage of high sulfur 
content crude, which is being produced 
in increasing volume today, has mate- 
rially added to refinery equipment and 
maintenance problems. 

The latest technological improvements 
include extensive use of alloy-clad ves- 
sels, shapes and so on; expanded appli- 
cations for stainless steel and other 
alloys in valves, fittings, pipe and tub- 
ing, sheets and accessories; continuous 
blending apparatus-instruments, pro- 
portioning valves, and proportioning 
pumps; specialized automatic control 
instruments; and welding fittings of all 
types in stainless steel and other alloys. 

The market for maintenance equip- 
ment and materials in the processing 
field will show increasing activity dur- 
ing the next few years, according to 
Petroleum Processing, which estimates 
that plant maintenance costs U. S. 
refineries about $500 million annually. 
Of this total 52.8% will be spent for 
materials, equipment and tools. The 
high cost of labor makes it economically 
attractive to substitute power tools and 
machinery for labor wherever possible. 


Transportation 


While the oil industry makes exten- 
sive use of marine transportation and 
tank cars, crude oil pipelines have taken 
over a large part of the function of 
transporting crude oil from producing 
areas to refining centers. 

A recent trend has been utilization of 
pipe lines for carrying finished prod- 
ucts from refinery to distribution ter- 
minals. It seems likely that the future 
will see most of the large-volume prod- 
ucts like gasoline and fuel oil carried 
by pipe lines, with tank cars used for 
specialized products. 

In the field of truck transportation, 
the trend toward larger storage at re- 
tail outlets necessitates use of larger 
trucks. The Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association found that of 126,000 
oil trucks studied in 1947, more than 
half were of 1% ton capacity, and only 


7,800 were 5 tons and over. 


Marketing 


The wholesale distribution of oil 
products in the United States is han- 
dled through terminals at refineries, 
waterway locations, and pipeline sta- 
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tions; and from there to bulk plants 


and larger retail storage units. There 
are 800 terminals and 30,000 bulk 
plants in this system. These wholesale 
operations are carried on by major 
oil companies directly and by 13,576 
independent oil jobbers. 

The independent companies handle 
10% of gasoline volume and 60% of 
fuel oil volume at the wholesale level. 


National Petroleum News _ reports 
that in the sale of gasoline and lubri- 
eating oil the industry uses 400,000 
dealers, 200,000 being regular drive-in 
service stations; 142,338 are owned or 
lessee operated by major oil companies 
or independent jobbers. 

An increasingly important phase of 
the marketing operation of the oil in- 
dustry is the sale of tires, batteries and 
accessories at service stations. Twenty 
of 24 major oil companies now have 
planned programs for the sale of TBA 
through their owned or leased stations, 
and through annual contract stations 
on an optional basis. Three of the other 
four companies advise their dealers to 
take franchises from a tire company 
program but perform all merchandising 
and sales training themselves. 

This TBA distribution trend has led 
to the necessity for a large warehous- 
ing program in the oil industry. Almost 
every bulk plant has had some type of 
package storage facilities for handling 
canned oil but the greater volume and 
variety of packaged products included 
in TBA programs is in the process of 
revolutionizing warehouse systems. 

The industry’s marketing philosophy 
is illustrated by the strategy of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
which has spent many millions of dol- 
lars in acquiring, constructing and 
remodeling service stations and bulk 
plants, and for dealers’ dispensing 
equipment. 

Despite these large investments, the 
company believes expenditures for mar- 
keting will have to be increased because 
if newly developed residential and com- 
mercial areas in which it is not ade- 
uately represented. 

The 1949 meeting of the marketing 
ivision, American Petroleum Institute, 

as told: 

“Many of our service stations are ob- 

lete. They are not fit to take care of 

e present demands of the motoring 

iblic. New and additional restroom 
facilities must be installed. 

“Additional enclosed service rooms 

r washing and greasing are a neces- 

y. More spacious drives, additional 

mps, are needed to take care of in- 

ased volume. Our service stations 
st have new and modern greasing 
iipment. 

We must buy new and larger trucks. 
We must replace old and antiquated 
Storage at service stations with new and 
larger tanks. The proper development 

iew markets of importance, such as 
iting oils for homes, on the farms, 
and in the cities, will require additional 
bulk plant storage and new truck tanks 
1 modern unloading facilities.” 


hy 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
date information, published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


631. Heat Transfer Equipment in the 
Petroleum Industry. 

The folder by The Oil and Gas Jour- 

nal analyzes all phases of the subject. 


631A. Tabulation of Refining and Gas 
Processing Projects. 
This booklet is issued quarterly by 
The Oil and Gas Journal. 


631B. About Petroleum and Its Lead- 
ing Publication. 
In this 48-page booklet, The Oil and 


Gas Journal gives a quick pictorial pic- 


ture of the industry and its place 
therein. 
632. The 1949 Petroleum Refining 


Market. 

This spiral-bound 32-page booklet is 
described by Petroleum Refiner as the 
most complete and authoritative study 
on refining available today. 


633. Deliveries in 1948. 

World Oil has issued a series of 
studies on 1948 deliveries of drilling 
crown blocks, pumping jacks, rotary 
tables and other equipment. 


634. The Mysterious Mr. X, Buyer of 
Service Station Equipment. 
National Petroleum News has applied 
the popular mystery technique to this 
booklet, which identifies Mr. X fully. 


634A. TBA Today. 

TBA is the abbreviation for “tires, 
batteries and accessories,” but this 
booklet by National Petroleum News 
describes it as the oil industry’s entry 
in the race for more of the car owner’s 
dollar. 


Associations 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Petroleum Assn., Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Truck Tank & Trailer 
Tank Institute, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ili. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Allen’s Hand Book of the Oil and Chem- 
ical Industries, 1270 Commercial Trust 
Bldg Philadelphia 2, Pa. Published by 
H. p. Allen. Est. 1922. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Forms 
close July 1. Circulation, 11,041. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
2 250.00 150.00 90.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Analytical Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


A & MM. EK. 
Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Mechanical Catalog and 


Bulletin of American Assn. of Petroleum 
Geologists, Box $79, Tulsa 1. Published 
by Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published 15th. Forms close 
4th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, Sworn, 6,750. Rates—‘4 page, $34; 
\% page, $45; 1 page, $75. . 


Standard color, $175; bleed, $3 


California Oil World, 706 S. Valencia St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by Petroleum 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 84%,x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th and 20th. Forms close 160 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3.271; gross, 3.795. Produc- 
ing and development, 2,308; refining and 
natural gasoline, 236: others, 701. Rates 


Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
$175.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 

6 135.00 70.00 $0.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.50 


Standard color, $20 


California Petroleum Register, 412 W 
6th St., Los Angeles 14. Published by 
Palmer Publications. Price, $10. Trim 
size, 55%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished annually. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates on request. 

Composite Catalog of Oil Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co Established 1929. Single 
copies, $30. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published every 18 mos. 1950 
(17th) edition, distribution Sept., 1949 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 16th 
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edition, 11,174. Rates (one or two year 
basis) 1 page, $350; 2 pages, $300; 4 
pages, $250; 8-11 pages, $225; 12-15 pages, 
$200; 16-23 pages, $195; 24-31 pages, $180; 
32 pages, $160 

Standard color, first page, $95; additional 
pages, 35. 


i emeestaeel fr a 
CCA NBD, 
— 
Drilling. 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by Associated Publishers, Inc. Est 


1939. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th with Exposition issue 


Dec. 1. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 7,150; gross, 


7,721. Oil well drilling contractors, 1,993; 
producers operating drilling equipment 
and field men, 673; toolpushers (con- 
tractors’ field men), 1,837; major pro- 
ducers (executives and field men in drill- 
ing depts.), 1,241; mfrs. and supplies, 
1,498; others, 20. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $235.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
7 200.00 115.00 65.00 
13 175.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 


The Drilling Contractor, 1412 Gulf States 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Published by 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%4x11\4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sworn, 3.350. Rates 


Time 1 Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 120.00 64.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 


Gasoline News, 3134 N. High St., Colum- 
bus 2, Ohio. Published by Gasoline News 
Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10 2/7x16 4/7. Published 5th and 20th 
Forms close 3 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 10,497. 
Rates—20c per agate line 

Standard color, 50%. 


Gasoline Retailer, The, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 
10%x15. Published every other Wednes- 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 77,022. Rates 


(National Edition)— 
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Times 1 Page 15 ins 15 ins. 
1 $604.80 $378.00 $136.08 
13 541.80 340.20 123.48 


26 504.00 52 115.92 


317.52 
Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including 


Oil Jobber, also published Rates on 
request 
Standard red blue, green, full-page 


units, 25% 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa 1. 


Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. of America. 
Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim size, 84x1l1% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 11,987. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $160.00 
6 135.00 


120.00 


12 
Standard red, $40: bleed, $15. 


Journal of Petroleum Technology, 6°! 
Continental Building, Dallas 1. Published 
by Petroleum Branch, American Insti- 


tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Established 1938. Subscription, $8 
Type page 7x10 Forms close 25th. 
Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation 5,400 


Rates from $150 to $250 per page depend- 
ing on position 
Standard color, $25 
Mechanical Engineering. 

(See MANCFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3rd 
St., Cleveland 13. Published by National 
Petroleum Pub Co. Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page 
7x10. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-1 
Circulation, 13,277; gross, 14,043. Pro- 
ducers, 174 refiners, 1,675; marketers, 
9.305; equipment mfrs. and dealers, 788 
others, 1,335. Rates—1l1 page, $390; 13 


pages, $330; 26 pages, $280. Fractional 
pages pro-rata 
Standard red, $75 bleed, 12% 


For additional data see page 395 


Oll and Automotive Jobber, 480 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Trade Weeklies, Inc. Est. 1938. SuBecrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 11% x16. Type page, 
10% x15 Published every other Wed 
Forms close Friday Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Swern, 16,926. Rates 
Times 1 Page i Cols 1 Col 

l $229.32 $157.25 $ 58.97 
13 212.94 147.42 55.69 
°6 196.56 137.59 52.42 
Standard red, blue or green 25 


Ol, The Oilman’s Newspaper, 124 W. 4th 
St., Los Angeles 13. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications Est. 1945 Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 
19x15. Published Thursday. Forms closé 
Thursday pre« Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 1,884; gross, 2.796. Produc- 
ing, refining and marketing, 1,206; equip 
mfrs. and supply dealers i136; others, 
270 Rates 
Times l Paes {Cols 1 Col 
1 $260.00 $165.00 $ 95.00 
14 2°0.00 135.00 80.00 
7 200.00 1°0.00 70.00 
53 180.00 105.00 60.00 
Standard red, $35: others, $75 
ith, 14th, 27th and 53rd insertions are 
for Oil Yearbook, published in spring 


© 


Ol and Gas Journal, 211 S 


@ 


Cheyenne St., 


Tulsa 1. Published by Petroleum Pub. Co 
Est 1902 Subscription $3 Trim size 
S\4xll\y Type page 7x10 Published 
Thursday Forms close 20 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 24,204; gross, 25.112. Pro- 
ducing, refining, natural gasoline, pipe- 
line, 20,946; equipment mfrs. and supply 
dealers, 2,574; others, 1,421. Rates , 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $290.00 $145.00 $ 72.50 
13 "30.00 125.00 67.50 
26 210.00 115.00 62.50 
o< 180.00 105.00 57.50 
Standard red, $60: bleed. $20 


Ol & Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St.. Mt 
*leasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum 








Publishers, In« Est. 1933. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Friday Forms close week 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
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3,775. Rates—1 page, $100; 13 pages, $75; 


26 pages, $62.50; 52 pages, $50. 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $12.50. 








Oll Forum, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Published by The Oil Forum, Inc. Est. 
1947. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. 
Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 
5-2. Circulation, Swern, 8,548, Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $220.00 $160.00 $120.00 
6 190.00 140.00 100.00 
12 160.00 120.00 80.00 
bleed, 10%. 


Standard red, 35%; 





Oil Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Bivd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. 
Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
11x16. Type page, 10x15. Published every 
other Monday. Forms close 7 days prec 





Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 

31,088. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $400.00 $275.00 $150.00 
13 350.00 225.00 130.00 
26 300.00 200.00 120.00 


Regional rates on request Standard 
color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Oil Reporter, 712 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2. 
Published by Petroleum Publishers, In- 


corporated. Est. 1944. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close week pre« Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Swern, 3926. Rates based on 
total space used in Oil Reporter and 
Service Station & Garage 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 36.00 
13 105.00 70.00 32.00 
26 90.00 65.00 30.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15 


Petroleo Interamericano. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


© 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Irwin-Keasler 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex Published by Pe- 
troleum Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close list Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 14,273; gross, 15,130. Pro- 
ducing 7,330; pipe line, 1,539; refining. 


2,496; natural gasoline, 1,120; mfrs. and 

supply, 1,217; others, 901. Rates 

Master Section 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $280.00 $140.00 $70.00 
7 240.00 130.00 70.00 
13 220.00 120.00 65.00 

13th insertion in Annual Reference num- 

ber 

Standard red, $60: bleed, $20 

tefining and Gas Processing Edition 

Times l Page % Page 4% Page 

$240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

7 220.00 110.00 60.00 
13 180.00 100.00 55.00 

Standard red, $60: bleed, $20 

Pipe Line and Marine Transportation 


Edition 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$220.00 $110.00 $ 55.00 
7 180.00 100.00 55.00 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Red, $60: bleed, $20 
Drilling and Production Edition 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$260.00 $130.00 $ 65.00 
7 220.00 120.00 65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Red, $60; bleed, $20 
CCA 
—_ 
Petroleum Equipment, 114 Liberty St., 
New York 6 Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Ine Est. 1938 
Trim size, 84x11\% Type page, 7x10 
Published quarterly, Jan 15. Forms 
close 20th prec Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 11,847; gross, 
12,000, Producing, drilling and pipe 
lines, 6,730; refining, 3,697; equipment 
mfrs and supply companies, 1,420. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $225.00 $135.00 82.50 
4 190.00 112.50 67.50 
Standard color, 20%: bleed, 15% 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 5S Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Shaw Pub 
Co Est 1933. Trim size, 5™%x8. Type 
page, 44x64 Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Jan., 1949, 15,120; gross, 
15,721. Oil company executives, 3,438; 
oil jobber executives, 10,012; oil refiner 


and compounder executives, 881; others, 
861. Rates—1 page, $250; 12 pages, $175; 
24 pages, $150. 

Standard red, $25. 


CCA 
Petroleum Processing, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13. Published by National 
Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist Tues. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. 


1949, 9,692; gross, 
1,701; plant 
emists, 1,023; 
7. Rates—1 


99Or 
“<9. 


Circulation, March, 
11,200. Company executives, 
mers. and foremen, 2,768; ch 
engineers, 3,592; others, 29 
page, $275; 6 pages, $240; 12 pages, 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 12 
For additional data see pag 
Petroleum Refiner, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston 6, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. 
Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%4. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 


a 
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Circulation, 8,336; gross, 9,110. Re- 
fining and natural gasoline, 6,700; mfrs. 
and supply, 929; others, 773. Rates— 
1 page, $235; 6 pages, $185; 12 pages, 
$165; 24 pages, $135. 

Standard red, $35; bleed, $15 
Process Issue published as special fea- 


ture of Sept. issue. Regular rates apply. 
Forms close Aug. 20 


Petroleum Register, 318 S. Central Ave., 


Los Angeles 13. Published by Mona 
Palmer Est. 1917. Subscription, $15 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10 
Published annually. Forms close Feb 


28 Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,000. Rates 

% page, $150; 4% page, $75 

Standard red, $50; bleed, 


-1 page, $250 





Petroleum Transporter. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE. ) 


coy 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An- 





geles 14 Published by Palmer Pub 
lications. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 4,802; gross 
5.200. Producers, 3,156; refining and sup- 
pliers, 1,877; others, 193. Rates—v7th or 
13th insertion in Annual Review Number 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $200.00 $150.00 $100.00 
7 185.00 110.00 80.00 
13 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard red, $0%: others, 40%: bleed 
10% 
Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd 
Bayonne, N Published by Oildon 


Pub. Co Est. 1928 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
3.033 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $200.00 $112.50 $ 60.00 
6 150.00 12.50 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.06 
Color, red, $35: bleed, 20%. 


Pipeliner, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonn: 





N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. Est 
1945. Subscription, $8. Trim size, &% 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Forms close 20th Agency discount 
15-2. Circulation, 3,486 
Times 1 Page 5 \% Pag 
1 $200.00 $12 $ 64.01 
7 150.00 50.04 
13 125.00 $5.06 
13th insertion in annual directory, pul 
lished in Jan 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 20% 
Additional discount for use with Pi) 


Line News 


Refinery Catalog (Composite Catalog 


Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffa 
Drive, Houston 6, Tex. Published by 
Gulf Pub Co Est 1930. Controlle 

Distribution in Oil Refining and Natur 

Gasoline Industry. Trim size, 84x 

Type page, 7x10 Published annual 

18th edition, 1950 Agency discoun 

15-0 Circulation, Swern, 5,017. 


Rates—l page, $250; 2 pages, $225; 4 
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In the petroleum processing industry... 


they read it.. prefer it 


More than 2,800 key men who recommend, specify 
and buy refinery equipment, materials and special 
services . . . the largest number ever to express 
a preference concerning refining magazines .. . 
told Fact Finders Associates, Inc., that Petroleum 
Processing is the first choice of refining men in all 
combinations of purchasing influence. 

For example: 1,678 engineers, superintendents 
and foremen, the men who influence the selection 
and purchase of refinery equipment, stated that: 

91.4% of them read Petroleum Processing. 

41.3% of those who read it, prefer it to all other 

refining publications. 

This preference is 29.4% greater than that ex- 
pressed for the next highest of the four competing 
books surveyed. 

To many buyers of space, it is difficult to realize 
that a new publication has taken over top preference 
in a field which older publications have dominated 
for 20 to 40 years. Petroleum Processing has done 
exactly that. Its greater preference among re- 
fining readers has been attained in the short 
three years of its existence. This rapid de- 
velopment has completely upset established 
media values in reaching the petroleum proc- 
essing market. 






PETROLEUM 


© Greatest Market Coverage 


ia ¥ Vir Reader Preference 





e@ Lowest Cost Per 
1000 Readers 


ees en 


» 
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PROCESSING 


1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio ... Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston and Los Angeles 


Petroleum Processing has been able to rapidly 
capture reader preference because of its alert 
editorial policies. Its specialized content includes 
tailor-made articles designed to fit individual read- 
ers’ current needs, and balanced subject interest in 
every issue. A preponderance of exclusive material, 
of practical, rather than pedantic character, and 
comprehensive staff reports are presented in pleas- 


ing, readable style. 

It is paying more advertisers to reappraise their 
media values in the refining market. Ask your 
Petroleum Processing representative to give you the 
facts on the fastest growing magazine in this field. 










HOME DELIVERED! Eighty per cent of Petroleum Processing’s 
readers receive their copies at home. The convenience 


of this home delivery has stimulated rapid growth 


reader preference. It affords leisurely reading, greater 
concentration on both editorial and advertising pages. 
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$200; 8 ps s, $175; 12 pages, 


pages ige ? 

$160 16 pages $145 24 pages $130 
Additional discount for two issues In 
sert rates i pages $150 8 pages $135 
16 pages, $110; 32 pages, $85 

‘ i ! ! le paee cover catalogs 
$50 for first page $20 per idditional 
page of ime <« " bleed border on 
! ad italogs Sif} per 


Recky Mountain Petroleum Directory. 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ zZ 5 


l per Bide Denver Est 1948 
Subscript ! $ Cv pe page 15. x7 
Put ed ¢ t er 1 Agency di punt 
l Circulat Swern, 5,000, Rates 

page 51 page $60 page $4 
Color, $40: bleed, $1 
Sweet's Catalog File for the Process 
Industries. 
sere i" Ml ‘\ hy Is STRIES 
Weekly Derrick, ( ter St 0 ‘ 
ba Pul hed 1 I k Pub. ¢ I 
‘ sul t ; Trin 
<1 Publis 
I M 1 \k 
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15-0 


Circulation, 19,197; gross, 


ducing and pipe lines, 15,391 

turers and supply 2 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page 
l $300.00 $150.00 
h 250.00 ] ° 50 
13 2°85 Oo 1°5.00 
th PALL 

Standard red $60) bleed $ 

tion rate vith Petroleun 





Published by Gulf Pub. Co Est. 1916 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%4%x1l1% 1 $295.00 $200.00 $175.00 

Type page, 7x10 Published 25th preced- *7 255.00 175.00 140,00 

ing Forms close lst of month prec. date *13 220.00 140.00 115.00 

of issue, except Review-Forecast num- Standard red, $60; bleed, 10% 

ber (annual) Jan. 15 Agency discounts *Seventh and 13th insertions in An- 
published July 15. 


nual Review issue, 
Pro 


manufac- 
. CANADA 


A000 others 1.454 


Page The Financial Post Survey of Oils, 45! 
$ 75.00 University Ave., Toronto Published 
75.00 by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Trin 
66.25 size 6x9 Type page, 4}}x7 Pub 
; lished annually, Feb Forms close Dex 
combina $1 Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
efiner Swern, 8.144; gross 8,345. Rates l 
page, $100 page, $55 
Standard red, $30: bleed, 15 
NBD) Oil in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave Wir 


Published by Hon 


nipeg Manitoba 

World le W 5th St New Publishing Co Est. 1948 Subscription 
Yor} } Published by Mona Palmer $6 Trim size 8% x1ll ks Type page 
Est. 19 Trin ize 10%4x13 % Typ 74x10 Published Monday Forms close 
i x Published 7tl Form close Monday pre« Agency discounts 1l5- 

t Agency di ints 2 Circulation, 2,500 Rates 
Circula I S,4SS8; eT 9,140, ex Time 1 Page Page , Page 
itior irillin , roductior 185 l $80.00 $48.00 $26.00 

refining 127 transportation 181 12 70.00 1? O00 23 

| mfrs., 797 ther 542 Rate 26 65.00 a ON °1.00 

itiv serti Standard red, $20; bleed 
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Packaging 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 





The cracker-barrel method of pack- 
aging has been replaced by development 
of mechanical methods for producing 
packaging materials, containers, equip- 
ment and a method of filling and clos- 
ing the containers so that the output of 
an industry can be distributed in pack- 
ages. Consumer demand is constantly 
increasing for merchandise in pack- 
ages, which assure cleanliness, conve- 
nience and quality. Responsible also 
for tremendous growth of the packag- 
ing field is the vision of enterprising 
manufacturers who use a printed pack- 
age as a device with which to protect 
and advertise their products in a com- 
petitive market. 

The packaging market is made up of 
roughly 44 industries which cover prac- 
tically all major lines of products that 
are bought either by consumers or man- 
ufacturers. The machinery that is util- 
ized for packaging one type of mate- 
rial in one field can be adapted to a 
product and an industry which are en- 
tirely different. In this case, the ma- 
chine performs a function and finds a 
market in many diverse industries. The 
market is present because the packag- 
ing function is similar. 

The most authoritative estimate of 
the over-all size of packaging is the De- 
partment of Commerce report that in 
value of all materials and services it 
now amounts to $5 billion a year. Thus, 
if it could be considered as a separate 
industry it would rank as one of the 
largest in the country. 

Packaging Parade reported that glass 
container demand continued spotty 
during the first quarter of 1949, with 
shipments declining 22% from 1948. 
In March, 1948, however, buyers were 
stocking up in anticipation of price in- 
creases. Glass container shipments in 
the first quarter of 1949 were 25,350,- 
U0O gross. 

Breaking all records in 1948, can 
manufacturers produced and shipped 
ans aggregating 3,247,062 short tons 
f steel, compared to shipments in 1947, 
he second largest year on record, of 
',.956,116 short tons. Percentage wise, 
his increase amounts to approximate- 

10%. . Compared to 1941, the largest 

re-war year, 1948, shipmentS showed 

increase of 14%. During the first 
‘wo months of 1949, can shipments 
taled 380,212 short tons compared to 
ipments of 418,972 short tons and 

2,662 short tons for the same period 

1948 and 1947, respectively. With the 

pelines of can users gradually filling 

iring 1948, a slight decrease in pro- 
iction and shipments was to be ex- 

eted during 1949. 

Che collapsible tube manufacturers 

pear to be among the few container 

ducers who are not experiencing 
ie business decline during 1949, com- 

ed to the first three months of 1948. 











PRODUCTION OF PACKAGING CLOSURES 
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PRODUCTION OF CONTAINER BOARD, FOLDING BOXBOARD 
AND SET-UP BOXBOARD 
1940-1948 
(1940*100) 
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To the contrary shipments of tubes dur- 
ing January-March 1949 increased ap- 
proximately 9% over the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Production and shipment of closures 
and crowns, closely wedded to glass 
container output, suffered a comparable 
decline to that product during the first 
quarter of 1949. 
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Demand for paper and paperboard 
containers during the first quarter of 
1949 was good. While some declines in 
shipments were reported, for the most 
part such declines were slight. A 
breakdown of paperboard production 
for the first quarter of 1949 compared 
with the similar period a year ago dis- 
closed only a 2.4% decline in total pa- 
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PACKAGING 








(Index: 1940=100) 








Type of container 


ConsuMER Type CONTAINERS: 


METAL CANS (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL) 


METAL CROWNS (THOUS. GROSS 
COMMERCIAL CLOSURES, METAL (MILLION t 
GLASS CONTAINERS (THOUS. GROSS 

HOME CANNING SEALS (THOUS. GROSS) 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES (THOUS. GROSS 

MILK BOTTLES (TONS)’ 

HOOD AND LID COVER STOCK (TONS)* 
LIQUID-TIGHT CYLINDER CANS (TONS)? 


CUPS AND ROUND NESTED FOOD CONTAINERS (TONS)* 


ICE CREAM, FROZEN FOOD, BUTTER CARTONS (TONS)? 


MILK BOTTLE PLUG CAPS (TONS 
FOLDING BOXES (THOUS. TONS 
SET-UP BOXES (THOUS. TONS 
FIBRE CANS AND TUBES (THOUS. TONS 
PAPER BAGS, INCLUDING GROCERY AND 
(THOUS. TONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS: 
STEEL DRUMS AND PAILS (THOUS. TONS OF 


FLUID MILK SHIPPING CONTAINERS( TONS OF 


GAS CYLINDERS (THOUS. TONS OF STEEI 
BASKETS AND HAMPERS (MIL. SQ. FT. VENE 
NAILED WOODEN BOXES (MIL. BD. FT 


PLYWOOD BOXES AND DRUMS (MIL. 8Q. FT 


WIREBOUND BOXES (MIL. BD. FT. VENEER) 
(MIL. BD. FT. LUMBER) 

SLACK COOPERAGE (THOUS. UNITS 

TIGHT COOPERAGE (THOUS. UNITS) 


METAL STRAPPING (THOUS. TONS OF STEEL 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE CONTAINERS 
THOUS. UNITS 


PAPER SHIPPING SACKS (THOUS. 


FIBRE DRUMS 
TONS 





TABLE I—ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF CONTAINERS, 1940 TO 1948 


1949* 








Not available 


n.a 
' Index 1942 = 100 
? Index 1941 = 100 
> Index 1944 100 


* Estimated index 1949 


Where the unit is expressed by weight or footage 


for waste factors 
Sources: Estimates based on data supplied by Ce 
Note Where figures are different from previous ye 


1940 1947 1948 Estimated 
Quantily Quantity Quanlily Inder Inder 
2,191 2,950 3,247 148 146 
143,929 331,338 333,473 232 230 
NITS) 5,677 8.814 8,779 155 ltl 
52,116 115,300 98,72 189 182 
10,000 15,382 17,879 179 180 
3,755 5,807 5,356 143 133 
n.a. 115,188 118,000 77 180 
n.a. 16,074 20,000 110 110 
n.a. 38,428 10,000 91 89 
n.a. 88,823 94,150 112 113 
n.a 163,051 175,000 140 140 
n.a. 19,937 23,500 9] <e 
1,398 2,200 2,153 154 47 
613 595 597 97 97 
n.a 183 300 182 182 
VARIETY BAGS 
606 540 675 ll! 116 
STEEL) 972 920 918 160 162 
STEEL 14,586 24,100 25,000 171 71 
n.a. n.a. n.a. a. 
ER)? 1,929 n.a. na. Ua. 
4.295 5.040 4.500 105 100 
n.a. 625 n.a. na, 
150 180 171 114 112 
220 260 247 112 lll 
35,000 27,000 27,000 77 75 
9.675 5,500 5,000 §2 11 
100 n.a. n.a. ; nea. 
THOUS. TONS 3.114 1,829 1,839 155 135 
3,500 17,400 18,000 514 943 
n.a 671 667 247 250 
the data show the total quantity of the principal raw material consumed in manufacture with o» deductiou 


snsus Bureau 
ar’s table, they represent latest revised data 


other Government agencies, trade associations, trade journals and industry representatives 


Vodern Pac kaging En sclopedia fo 1950 





perboard production, with container 
chip and filler board showing the 
greatest decrease, 13.3 and produc- 


tion of folding boxboard showing a 


5.1% increase 


Shipments of corrugated and solid 
fibre shipping containers decreased 
10.4% from 15,751,000 M.sq.ft. in the 


first quarter 1948 to 14,111,900 M.sq.ft. 
during the first 1949. This 
decrease was comparable to the change 
in general business activity during the 


quarter 


same period What could be signifi- 
cant is the fact that March 1949 cor- 
rugated and fibre box shipments were 
at the same identical rates as January 
shipments, whereas last year March 
shipments rose 6% over January ship- 
ments during the same quarter. It 
appears, therefore, that present ship 


ments in the corrugated and solid fibre 
industry have leveled off with no early 
decline likely. 
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Demand for folding paper boxes con- 
tinued at a surprisingly good rate dur- 
ing the first quarter 1949. Production 
of folding box board (for use in folding 
box plants only) disclosed a 5.1% in- 
crease in the first quarter of this year 
over the same period in 1948. Since 
folding box shipments follow boxboard 
production fairly closely, the outlook 
for 1949 based on the first quarter oper- 
ations seems very good. 

Demand for setup paper boxes, like 
folding paper boxes, held up surpris- 
ingly well during the first quarter of 
1949. A comparison of preliminary 
boxboard production data dis- 
closed only a 2.3% decline from the 
first quarter a year ago. Present re- 
ports envisage continued operations the 
rest of the summer at approximate 
1948 levels. 

During 1947 and 1948, cellophane 
production was not able to meet the 


setup 


tremendous increase in demand for 
packaging purposes. Voluntary ration- 
ing along much the same lines as that 
carried on by the steel industry was in 
effect, thus limiting availability of the 
material for increasing package devel- 
opment programs. New cellophane fa- 
cilities have since come into production, 
and it is now reported that sample sup- 
plies are available. In the vinyl fields, 
it is now reported that material sup- 
plies could produce above the present 
demand if requirements increased. 
Thermoplastic molding materials, such 
as cellulosics, styrene, and the acrylics 
and thermosetting molding materials 
such as phenolics and ureas in almost 
every case are available in 
demand. The only plastic material still 
reported in short supply is polyethy]l- 
ene, greatly in demand for bag liners 
to withstand moisture, dust control, and 
weight loss, and for use in molded forn 


excess of 
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Packaging .. . 
EDITORIAL: PACKAGING PARADE edits its packag- 
ing news like a metropolitan newspaper edits the daily news. 
Every month it delivers to busy executives concise but com- 
plete coverage of all new trends, new processes, new materials, 
new ideas and every other development of impertance in 
packaging. Expert staff writers prepare these stories in terse, 
fast-reading style, profusely illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams. And this attractively presented live feature mate- 
rial is laid out to carry the reader right through every issue, 
cover-to-cover—that’s why PACKAGING PARADE’S read- 
ership is more productive! 
THE MARKET: the multi-billion-dollar packaging business, 
constantly expanding, embraces an immense variety of companies pack- Z 
aging such products as Foods —Toilet Goods —Drugs and Chemicals a 
—Appliances and Parts—Beverages—Paints and Lubricants—-Tobacco 
Products—Jewelry—Toys—Sporting Goods—and others. Concerns in PACKAGING PARADE 
these industries are volume buyers not only of all types of packages— features: 
packaging machinery—packaging materials—packaging production . 
supplies—but also of vast quantities of materials handling equipment, v oo ah on % 
: , , . . eaaw 
sales promotion materials and services, and general industrial plant U. S. A——14,000 CCA - 
. . . ” uae ’ . 
supplies. 
7 oe VY FORMAT: Super-Size page (10x13) 
CIRCULATION: PACKAGING PARADE is received 97% by —elbow-room for a dominant, com- 
selected companies and individuals who can and do actually buy plete sales story in every space unit 
packages, packaging materials, equipment and supplies. Non-buying at no higher unit rates—news maga- 
manufacturers and those with only an academic interest are ruthlessly zine style—live articles, features, illus- 
weeded out in daily list-checks which keep PACKAGING PARADE trations cover-to-cover—no buried ads. 
circulation free from deadwood, filled with important buyers. The 
” audited (C@A) total of 14,000—98% U. S. A.— includes firms doing Y ADVERTISERS: Our Advertisers’ 
; 75% or more of the volume in their respective fields. Index is a reliable directory of the 
leading companies which sell the big 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL volume of packages, packaging ma- 
: YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE chinery and equipment, materials and 
published by HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY services to the packaging industry. 
r 360 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 1, Illinois...... Dearborn 2-6803 
- 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 17, N. Y..........Murray Hill 3-5294- 
it 4817 Hazel Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 43, Pa......... Sherwood 7-8394 
“ 816 Fifth Avenue, LOS ANGELES 13, Calif... Mutual 8335 
e 
l- also publishers of SHEARS 
i- 
1, 
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PACKAGING 





for plastic caps. Some price reductions 
on plastic containers were reported dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 in the New 
England area. On the west coast, while 
price reductions had not yet material- 
ized, it was reported that some price 
concessions could clear the way for ad- 
ditional orders. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported shipments of paper and board 
wrapping products of 607,066 tons, 
valued at $245,368,000; paper and 
board containers, except sanitary food 
containers, 8,568,627 tons valued at 
$1,870,903,000; of paper and board san- 
itary food containers and container 
products, 407,164 tons, $157,510,000; 
and of paper and board packaging ac- 
cessories, 455,119 tons, $160,415,000. 

The total was 10 million tons valued 
at $2,484,000,000. 


Associations 
Can Mfrs. Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Cup and Container Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Folding Paper Box Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 184 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Glass Contaimer Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 


National Fibre Can and Tube Assn., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


National Fibre Mfrs. Institute, 250 
Park Ave., New York. 


Packaging Institute, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Insti- 
tute, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 


Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 

printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 

light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 

tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


Good Packaging, 210 Mississippi St.. San 


Francisco 10. Published by Pacific Trade 

Papers. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, 

8% x11% Type page, 7x10 Published 

15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 

0-2. Circulation 4,400. Rates 

Times 1 Paes % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $150.00 $105.00 
185.00 115.00 85 00 
12 160.00 100.00 65.00 

Standard red $45 bleed, 10% 

Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17. Published by Modern Packaging 
Corp. Est. 1927 Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8\4x1l1\ Type page 7x10 Pub 
lished 5th. Forms close 5th pre Agency 


discounts, 15 
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Circulation, 12,577; gross, 14,696. Mfrs, 


of packaged products 4,013; mfrs. of 
paper products, paper boxes, 2,623; ma- 
chinery, 1,295; printers and lithograph- 
ers, 752; consultants, designers, engi- 
neers and researchers, 1,115; textile 
products, 229; custom packagers, 112; 


jobbers, retailers, mail order, 835; others, 








1,525. Additional unaudited controlled 
circulation, effective Aug., 1949, 3,473. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 160.00 90.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 
Standard colors, $60; bleed, $30 
For addtional data see page 405. 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 
1950, formerly Packaging Catalog, 122 


E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Packaging Catalog Corp. Est. 1929. Sub- 
.*ription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Sept. Forms close 
April 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 1948 edition, 8,379; gross, 
10,446. Food mfrs., 924; pharmaceuticals, 
641; hardware, chemicals, 1,035; paper 
products, 1,510; packages and machinery, 
731; others, 2,796. Rates—%% page, $115: 
% page, $200; 1 page, $300; 2 pages, $590; 
t pages, $1,110; 6 pages, $1,575: 8 pages, 
$1,980; 12 pages, $2,610; 16 pages, $3,035; 
20 pages, $3,425; 24 pages, $3,775. 
Standard colors, $70; bleed, $30 


Packaging Catalog. See Modern Packag- 


ing Encyclopedia for 1950 
ee ) » 
CCA EN BD] 
—a 


Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub 
Co Est. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13%. 
Type page, 9%x12. Published 15th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Feb. 1949, 11,937; gross, 
12,870. Food products, 4,366; toilet goods. 


drugs, chemicals, 2,544: appliances and 
parts, 1,233; brewers and distillers, 734: 
others, 2,544. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pare 4% Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
6 260.00 155.00 95.00 
12 240.00 140.00 80.00 
Standard red, orange, yellow, green or 
blue, $65: bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 403. 
—_— 
CCA 
Packaging Systems Magazine, 5 FE. Lone 
St.. Columbus 15, O. Published by Sys- 
tems Publishing, Ine Est. 1948. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 Circulation, Feb., 1949, 
20.227; cross, 20.571. Foods 7,072: toilet 
goods, 1,104; drnes and chemicals, 2,025 
paper spec 1.415: paper boxes, 1.010; 
tobacco and tobacco prod., 278: dept 
and chain stores, 322; mfrs., 5,520; con- 
fectioners, 648: others, 745. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace 
1 $276.00 $148.00 $ 80.00 
6 248.00 126.00 75.00 
12 218.00 115.00 70.00 
Color, $60 bleed, $15 
— 
CCA 
Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., 
Chicago 7. lll. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co Est 1944 Type 
page, 10%x15 Published 20th Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct 1948, 44,987; gross, 
52.642. Operating, traffic and executive 
personnel: Street railways and bus lines 
3.358: weneral motor carriers, 4,056; taxi 
operating companies, 2,577: railroads, 
19,185; airlines 1,205; terminal ware- 
houses water transportation com- 


124 
8 


panies 29. Traffic managers and vice- 


presidents of heavy industrial ¢com- 
panies, 3,368; libraries, schools and traffic 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma- 
terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial companies owning transporta- 


tion and terminal equipment, 7,004. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (3%x5) 
1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 
6 745.00 405.00 110.00 
12 675.00 325.00 95.00 
Times % Page % Page 2/9 Page 
1 $670.00 $485.00 $225.00 
6 620.00 445.00 205.00 
12 540.00 380.00 175.90 


20%. 
second cover. 


Standard red, $100; bleed, 
For additional data see 
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American Box Maker, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicage 2, lll. Published by Howard 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Controlled. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 7th. Forms close 


28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

Sworn, 2,547. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 66.00 $ 48.00 
6 108.00 60.00 44.00 
12 96.00 54.00 40.00 
tandard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Ss 





@ 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. 
Published 22nd. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. 

Circulation, 1,949; gross, 2,274. Paper- 
board mills, 685; mfrs., 491; others, 764. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
6 130.00 90.00 51.00 
12 110.00 75.00 43.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 6%. 


CCA 


The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St.. 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. 
Est 1921 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, March, 1949, 5,464; gross, 
6,937. Food mfrs., 2,975; drugs, cosmetics 
and chemicals, 1,779; liquor bottlers, 616, 


New 


others, 90. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $ 95.00 
6 210.00 115.00 85.00 
12 195.00 105.00 75.00 

Standard red, $45; bleed, $20 


Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. 


Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74%.x10%. Published 
May 15th and Nov. 15th. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 13-2. 
Circulation, 2,825. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
2 115.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 6% 
Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave Chicago 
1. Published by Haywood Pub Co. 
Est. 1892 For paper box manufacturers. 
Subscription $3 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,328; gross, 2,786. Box 
plants, 1,702; machinery, 391; others, 227 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 115.00 90.00 52.50 
12 100.08 85.00 50.00 
Standard red, orange, yellow, green or 


blue, $25: bleed, 15% 
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MATCHED TO THE MARKET 
... that’s Modern Packaging 


The Industry's Most Powerful 
Buying Influence 











THE SIZE AND SCOPE 
OF THE PACKAGING MARKET 


Made up of 44 major industries which cover practically all 
basic lines ef products bought either by consumers or manu- 
facturers, the packaging field is ever growing. The U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce estimates the annual value of packaging mate- 
rials and services to exceed $5 billion. The materials bought 
by the users of packaging include glass, tin, aluminum, eello- 
phane, paper, boxboard, steel, plastics and many others. In 


addition, packagers purchase a variety of machinery, and are 


numbered among the largest users of graphic arts services. 


HOW MODERN PACKAGING 
IS MATCHED TO THE MARKET 


Matched In Editorial Content 


The field of packaging is so diverse that it can only be sold 
with a horizontal paper such as MODERN PACKAGING. 
Editorially, MODERN PACKAGING sticks strictly to the sub- 
ject of packaging. It keeps readers informed of all advances 
in methods, materials and equipment through the use of 
analyses, illustrations, successful innovations, case histories and 
“how to do it” stories. It points out and interprets broad 
packaging trends upon which important management decisions 
are based. Its technical section is the “bible” of the packaging 
laboratories. 


Matched in Circulation 


In addition to the highest net paid circulation in the packag 
ng field (over 12,000), MODERN PACKAGING now supple- 
nents paid circulation with more than 3,000 directed distribu- 
on copies monthly. These copies are aimed at a_hand- 
icked list of top-rated companies in food and other fields who 
ive not previously subscribed. Hence, MODERN PACKAG 
NG now delivers its advertisers’ messages to a bigger, better 


tential buying audience than ever before 


Vhiudry 
j ackagin ; 
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AND IN JANUARY... 


A New Format—New Space Units 
Never a publication to stand still, MODERN PACKAGING 


introduces a new dynamic format with the January issue. The 
switch from two to three columns allows the editors to get 
15-20% more of easier-to-read text into each page. This new 


format makes greater flexibility for advertisers, too. In addi- 


tion to %4 and page units, 4 and *% page space will now 
be available. The cost for these new units is in line with other 


reasonable MODERN PACKAGING rates. What’s more, each 
ls or %% page ad will have a position adjacent to editorial 


matter. 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For year ‘round coverage 


In 1949, there were 364 leading suppliers to the 
packaging field who considered MODERN PACKAG- 
ING ENCYCLOPEDIA indispensable to coverage of 
their market. MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA reaches every major company in those indus 
tries which produce more than 90% of the nation’s 
packaged products. It reaches the key men—the 
men who specify, the men who buy the materials of 
packaging. The handsome, profusely illustrated 994 
page volume, complete with Buyers’ Guide, is ar- 
ranged to force attention to the advertisements at 
moments of maximum reader interest. If you sell 
any product or service to packagers, you need 
MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA to bring 
you into direct, effective, frequent contact with all 


your prospects, 






122 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PACKAGING 
















Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





There 1.291 paint and varnish 
manufacturers in 1947, according to 
preliminary reports from the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. They shipped 
products valued at $1,248.8 million, a 
gain of 192% over 19389. 

These manufacturers had 43,412 em- 
ployes, of whom 34,693 were produc- 
tion workers. The 1947 payroll was 
$275.2 million. 

Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was $779.2 million, 
and expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, $33.9 million. 


were 


About 74% of production is concen- 
trated in eight states. 

No.of Value of 

Est. Shipments 

$( Million) 
New York 182 151.0 
California 155 117.4 
New Jersey 129 168.3 
Illinois 123 184.6 
Ohio + 102 132.9 
Pennsylvania wen OR 91.4 
Missouri . pretation ds 53 44.8 
Massachusetts .... 51 29.4 
All others 403 329.0 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
a 1.5% gain in production in 1948. 

Trade sales of paint and varnish ac- 
counted for 53.4% of the total in 1948, 
with industrial sales taking 36.9% and 
the remaining 9.7% being unclassified. 

Sales in March, 1949, were 8.3% be- 
low the 1948 month. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
also reported 94 manufacturers of in- 
organic color pigments, with shipments 
of $270.0 million. They paid $58.4 to 
13,140 employes. Expenditures for 
new plant and equipment were $19.4 
millien, and the cost of materials, fuel, 
electricity and contract work, _ $175.3 
million. 

Many attempts have been made in 
recent years to simplify mixing and 
application of paint and the effort was 
renewed in 1949, when eight regional 
paint companies banded together in 
Denver to market pre-mixed paints in 
every desired color. 

Paints are used not only for decor- 
ative purposes, but for many utili- 
tarian ends. Anti-corrosion paints, 
made of red lead, among other bases, 
protect steel buildings. Anti-fouling 
paint, containing arsenic or some other 
poisonous ingredient, is used on the 
hulls.of ships. Metallic paints contain 
powdered metals or alloys. Luminous 
paint contains phosphorescent sulph- 
ides, such as calcium, barium and 
strontium, which are mixed with gum 
arabic or gum dammar varnishes. 


Bronze and aluminum paints on radi- 
ators reduce heating value as much as 
20%, according to recent studies. White 
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enamel or zine add 1%, while no luster 
green enamel cuts heat about 4%. 


Distribution 


Distribution of paint to the trade is 
achieved through 900 wholesalers. 

While the 1939 Census of Business 
reported 8,480 paint, glass and wall- 
paper stores, the Social Security Board 
had only 5,370 on its records in 1947. 
However, while employment of these 
stores in 1939 was 15,642, it was 26,- 
852 in 1947. Many other types of re- 
tail outlets also distribute paint. 


Associations 
American Bleached Shellac 
Assn., 65 Pine St., 1 ew York. 


Mfrs. 





Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 


National Paint Salesmen’s Assn., 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distribu- 
tors of America, 319 N. 4th St., St. 
Louis 2. 

Wallpaper Institute, 400 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


CCA 
American Paint and O!ll Dealer, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 8. Published 


by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. 


Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th prec., except July and 
Dec. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-0 
Circulation, Feb., 1949, 26,360; gross. 
28,064. Retailers, 22,467; retailers and 
wholesalers, 2,003: mfrs., salesmen and 
employees, 1,804. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $350.00 $185.00 $120.00 
6 325.00 170.00 110.00 
10 300.00 160.00 100.00 
Standard red, $60: bleed, $35 








3713 Washing- 
Published by 


American Paint Journal, 
ton Ave., St Louis 8&8 
American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 54%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published Monday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 3,549; (gross), 4.019; Mfrs.. 
1.427; supts. and chemists, 382: whole- 
salers, 246: raw material mfrs., 529; oth- 
ers, 976. Rates—1l1 page, $95: 13 pages 
$85; 26 pages, $75: 52 pages, $65 
Standard red, green, blue. yellow. $25 





CCA 
— 


American Painter and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 8 
by American Paint Journal 
Trim size, 5%x8 Type page 
Published Ist except July 
Forms 15th Agency 
15-0 

Circulation, Feb 
70.714, Painting 
orating contractors 
orators, 1,651: 
1.279. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 S250 06 

‘ 195.00 
10 200.00 
Standard red, $85 


Decorator, 3715 
Published 
Est. 1924 

5x8 % 
and Dec 
close discounts, 
1949, GS.899: eross, 
paperhanging and dec- 
62.946: interior dec- 
boss painters, 2,390; other, 
% Page 
$120.00 
110.00 


100.00 


Page 
$185.00 
170.00 
160.00 
bleed, $35 


Chemical & Engineering News. 
(See CHEMICAL ProcEss INDUSTRIES. ) 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PrROcESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Industrial Finishing. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





National Paint Dictionary, Telegraph 
Road and Chemical Lane, Alexandria, 


Va. Published by Stewart Research 
Laboratory. Est. 1940. Subscription, $7.50. 
Type page, 4x7. Published biennially, 
Jan., 1950. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation, 3,200. Rates—l1 page, $200; 2 
pages, $350; % page, $125; % page, $75. 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 





faq| 
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National Painters Magazine, 59 John St., 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. 
Co.. Ine. Est. 1874. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Dec. 
and July issues combined with Jan. and 
Aug. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, Mar., 1949, 58,328; gross, 
58,232. Painting and decorating contrac- 
tors, 49,430; wholesalers, 3,319; salesmen, 


2,873: lumber dealers, 1,661; others, 804. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $440.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 415.00 210.00 115.00 
10 390.00 260.00 110.00 


Standard red, yellow, blue, $80. 





Naval Stores Review. 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. Published by H. L. 
Peace Publications. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10 Published 
weekly Display advertising only in 
Monthly Feature edition, 4th Sat. each 
month. Forms clese 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,175. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $150.00 $ 82.50 $ 45.50 

6 125.00 5 38.00 
30.25 





Ol, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
(See CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. ) 


Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 Chest- 


nut St., Philadelphia 2. Published by GB 
Heckel, Jr. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7%x10% Published Ist 
Forms closé 20th Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 1,508. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$ 98.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
6 82.00 45.00 94.00 
12 75.00 42.00 23.00 
Color and bleed rates on application 


Paint and Varnish Production Manager 


Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Est 

1928 Subscription, $3 Published Ist 

Forms close 20th. Trim size, 9x12. Typ: 

page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir 

culation, Sworn, 997. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 50.00 31.00 
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12 80.00 45.00 28.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $15; bleed, 
10%. 
Painter and Decorator, Painters and 
Decorators’ Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. Pub- 
lished by Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of America. 
= Est. 1887. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published list. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 151,000. Rates— 
E- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $210.00 $110.00 
6 375.00 190.00 105.00 
12 350.00 180.00 100.00 
he eat tate iad 
Paint Logic, 103 E. 125th St.,. New York 
35. Published by Paint Dealers Associa- 
r tion, Ine. Est. 1928. Controlled. Trim 
‘ size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
os lished monthly except July and Dec 
Forms close 4 weeks preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,100. Rates 
s’ Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
a. 5 135.00 95.00 60.00 
4y 120.00 85.00 55.00 
rs January Buyers’ Guide Issue—1 page, 
a. $200; % page, $120; % page, $70. 
4 © 
j 
rt. 
Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
yn Trade Review Co. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
s. 
»d 
th 
0. 
y. 
r- 
2 
5 
” 
b. 
ie 
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tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
7x10. Published every 
Forms close 


Type page, 
other Thursday. 
10 days preceding. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,232; gross, 2,619. Paint 
and varnish mfrs., 895; raw materials 
mfrs., 352; chemists and supts., 402; 
others, 579. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $107.55 $ 64.35 $ 38.50 
13 101.20 60.50 36.30 
26 88.55 52.80 31.65 


Standard red, blue and green, $40; bleed, 
15%. 








Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 











Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th St., 
Los Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Lin- 
ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Feb., 1949, 
22.377; gross, 23,016. Contractors, 15,450: 
jobbers and retailers, 4,893; mfrs. and 
execs., 2,119. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
iH 280.00 150.00 85.00 
12 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $15. 








CANADA 





ay 


Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Pub- 
lished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 


Est. 1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1949, 2,378; gross, 2,638. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 90.00 54.00 32.00 
12 78.00 48.00 28.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15% 


gh 


Painting and Decorating Contractor, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Pub- 
lished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 





Est. 1939. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
i8th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, March, 1949, 4,512; gross, 
4,898. Painting and decorating contrac- 
tors, 2,970; retailers, 477; general con- 
tractors, architects, 664; others, 377. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 38.00 
6 95.00 55.00 34.00 
12 90.00 50.00 20.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% 
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CE €OU1/177G,.-- ia 
pres ete go SLLLING/ 


Whether you’re selling Machinery, Chemicals, Equipment and 
Supplies, or Service to the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 
Industry, you can reach the men who have the BUYING say, 
without run-around, through the two TOP FLIGHT publications 
serving the Industry. You get straight-to-your-man action. 
Your prospect—the man you must see to get the order, is the 
man who'll “hear” your sales story in his favored 
monthly trade publication and in his year ‘round 
ready product reference book. Whether you’re look- 
ing for immediate increased sales volume or plan a 
prestige building public relations program, you will 
be wise to consider the TWO publications that wield 
greatest influence in the Paper and Pulp Manu- 
facturing Industry. Make them your constant Sales- 
men .. . they’ll never let you down! 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER WORLD 


due to its concentrated mill coverage, has 
penetrative power to reach the very men who 
use, buy or specify machinery, chemicals, 
equipment and supplies. Each issue contains 
exclusive and outstanding educational articles 
by authorities on pertinent mill subjects in- 
cluding news of the Industry and abstracts of 
technical articles of world-wide importance in 
paper and pulp production. It is edited by 
specialists who have spent a lifetime in the 
Industry. 

CIRCULATION: Being primarily a mill man’s 
magazine, eighty-eight per cent of the circula- 
tion of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER WORLD goes direct to companies, 
officials, managers, superintendents, engineers, 
chemists, foremen and skilled operators—com- 
prising the highest concentrated magazine 
circulation to this Industry. It is the oldest 
} ABC Monthly serving the Industry, and not 
oo being an association medium, all of its sub- 


scriptions are voluntary. 













































THE PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
and Engineering Handbook 


USE BOTH 


to thoroughly penetrate the 
4 Billion Dollar Market pro- 
ducing 22,000,000 tons of 


is especially designed for the men responsible for production. It contains 
product information about machinery, equipment, chemicals and materials, 
paper and paperboard an- 
nually and 13,000,000 tons 


together with a comprehensive buyers’ index. The foregoing and the Engi- 
neering Handbook, containing tables, charts, definitions, graphs, formulas, 
of pulp. Together . they etc., of essential interest to the Industry, makes this catalogue a daily 
are a Sales Team that 


its. Call 


working tool fer key operating executives. 


CIRCULATION: Distributed to one or more key executives in every 
. 


operating Paper and Pulp Mill in the United States 
and Canada and many in foreign countries. This list comprises the important 


brings double resu 
for a FRITZ representative 

get expert advice and as 
sistance. We know this mal 
ket from every angle and men who buy and specify for their resvective mills, giving you inside and 
continuous representation the year ‘’round—building prestige for your 
products—a real foot in the door, so to speak, which cannot be achieved 


by personal calls or correspondence. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. faaaam 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. [imteumumuoumes 
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will show you how to e! 


trench yourself it t! 








































Paper, Paper Products 


(See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 





The Bureau of the Census, in a 
preliminary report from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures, fixed the 


number of paper and board mills in 
1947 at 665, with shipments having a 
wholesale value of $2,812 million, a 
gain of 194% over 1939, the previous 
census year. 

These mills spent $1,761.9 million for 
materials, fuel, electricity and con- 
tract work. They invested $204.9 mil- 
lion in new plant and equipment, com- 
pared with $37.5 million in 1939. The 
1947 figure does not include expendi- 
tures for completely new plants which 
did not get into production in 1947. 

Average employment of production 
workers in 1947 was 128,684, compared 
with 115,227 in 1939. Wages increased 
160% to $381.5 million. 

Production of paper and board in 
1947 was 21,101,833 tons, an increase 
of 52% over 1939. Except for news- 
print, every major type of paper 
showed greater production in 1947. 
Output of newsprint was 121,000 tons 
below 1939. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
1948 production of paper and board at 
22,048,766 tons, a gain of 4.5% over 
1947. Detailed production figures for 
the two years are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 149 manufacturers of paper in- 
dustries machinery with shipments of 
$151.1 million, a gain of 355% over 
1939. Paper mill machinery accounted 
for $42,456,000; paper and paperboard 
converting equipment, $25,307,000. 

The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 


The combined aggregate housepower 
f prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1989, according to the 
ensus, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
‘f 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
‘tal horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
el and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
orsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
‘ombustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
snd waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
acity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 
Ts with a total kilowatt rating of 
‘517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
riven by purchased energy, 8,931 





Paper Production, by Types, 1947 and 1948 








Type of paper 1948 1947 
CE GEE, Beiedncinscunscncechipoctncesensansiads 22,048,766 21,101,833 
Paper, total..ccereees bionbiindoneet pansésansest eeesee 11,194,860 10,692,851 
Newsprint...... evceccccce ee cccccccerecccccccoceeceees . 866,235 833,038 
Groundwood printing and specialty paper, total........ 836,576 821,318 
Prartingeccccccccccccccccscccsccvscecccsescceseseses 541 ,026 546,008 
Converting..«es- Cee r ee eereeeseeeeseeeceeeeseesees eee 262,112 240,924 
Other...... tt eeseereeenes eeeeee eer eerereseresesesees 33,438 34,386 
Book paper, total..ccoccccccessoveese eoccccces eeccces 2,284,245 2,207,923 
stnedadnnaunceonsmeenenan suadaienenacall vane 1,755,679 1,696,570 
Comvertingescccccscccsscccccsevcccccssessesseseeese 507 ,666 498 ,368 
Other cecccccccccsccccesscces ecvccccccccccce eccccee 20, 900 12,985 
Fine paper, totaleccccccccseccccecs scccccccccecs eoccces 1,156,703 1,171,539 
Writing, total..ccoccess PITTTITT TTT Trt ecccccecs 904,141 918,349 
Rag (including index)........ eercccccccccccose ecee 135,588 174,110 
Chemical wood pulpe..eees covcccccccces seeeeeereses 768 , 553 Thke 239 
Cover and text.ccccccccccccccccscccsvesccssecscceces 77,611 86,801 
Bristols (except rag index)...cccoccccsesccscsseses’d 84,780 93,178 
Wii anendsdsescencdudsencteedeccossedncenseses esese 69,898 73,211 
RNNindenianbsnscesdbagedesnsesons sninsioiaad ae : 20,273 soe 
Coarse paper, total.ccccccccccsecces ecccecces ecccccece 3,143,263 2,903,450 
Slassine, greaseproof and vegetable parchment.....+. 128,916 156,310 
Wrapping, totalecccccccccccccccccsscccccsccsccsccees 816,813 667 ,028 
Unbleached kraft..cccccccccccccccccescccssvccecens 378,197 346,026 
Obhereccccccccccccccccccccsccccccssccescoccccces ee 438,616 321,002 
Bag, totaleccccccccccsccccescccecsese PPTTTT TT TT TT TTT 675,053 539,864 
Unbleached kraft.ccccscccccccssceccsececccsssseess 619,243 495 ,665 
ORher se coccccescccesrcesereseresesseseseessseseesess 55,810 Li ,199 
Shipping sackeccccccccccccccccccscccscccescccsceseces 667,499 670 , 889 
Converting, totaleeccccccccccccscesecsenssccesscsece 854,982 869,359 
Unbleached kraftecccccscccccccscvccccccsseecs eeces 6 97 454 598 ,229 
Other. ccccccccccccccccvccsseceseeesesesesesessess ° 357,528 271 ,130 
Special industrialesccccccecsccerereseseeeseseevsceses 317,858 289,499 
Sanitary.ccccccccescccscesscessssss ee eccceceveseses eee 963 , 366 894,032 
TIiSSUCs cceccccccccececeesessreeseeeseseesseseseseseees 220,325 194, 624 
ADSOFDENt. ceccccccccccccsecceseseesesecessesessseeeses 108 ,614 100, 486 
PULlLding Papers sececccccccescesessevesesseseseesessses 1,287,675 1,276,942 
Paperboard, total..cccccccccscccccsccsseccceeebveseceses 9,440, 668 9,186,210 
LinOPScccccceccceccccccceccececcceeeeeecooeceeceooecee 3,347,285 3,297,234 
Corrugating materlal cccccccccccccccoccccecccceccccecs 1,376,076 1,370,492 
Container chip and filler board...eeveccsesseseseveces 318,534 279, 968 
Folding boxboard (for use in folding box plants only). 2,153,313 2,249,136 
Set-up boxboard (for use in set-up box plants only)... 597,374 594,755 
Cardboard, cocccccccccseccececseceseesseccesseeeseeeses 79,573 91,858 
All other paperboard... cccccccccccccccccscccccscescscen 1,568,493 1,307, 367 
Wet machine board, total.ccccccccccccccccesccscessessece 139,803 149,800 
SHOS OORT ccccccecesececcccccececcecccccecesevocscoce 48,985 37,466 
Blader Reaiheccccccceseunescnssessanseesssoceesoccess . 45,715 70,325 
Otherececccccvccccccccccscccsesceseceseceseccsesesece 45,103 42,009 
Building DOaTdcccccccccccccccccccccccccececcecececeseees 1,273,435 1,072,372 











Bureau of the Census 





amount, 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 


210,499,793 kilowatt hours 


Gas (natural) 
Gas (manufactured) 


driven by plant energy) with an aggre- Coal (anthracite) ...... 993,635 tons 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- Coal (bituminous) ..... 8,723,849 tons 
watt hours of electric energy generated Coke ................5. 22,544 tons 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this Fueloils ......... 6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 


ee 28,913,336 M cu. ft. 
... 1,841 M cu. ft. 


amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 


hours. 

The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 
the pulp mills of the United States for 

1939 was as follows: 
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ll: ee 121,642 M cu. ft. 

The last official estimate of power re- 
quirements of the paper industry was 
for 1946, when the Federal Power Com- 
mission indicated that it would require 
3,939,066,000 kilowatt-hours of pur- 
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WOOD PULP: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 
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PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1946 





U. S. TOTAL 





10,606,527 
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U. S. TOTAL 19,277,667 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 


Are You LOOKING FOR A MARKET? 











































Sorte PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURER 


Opens the doo 
Mt 
Blankets the Fastest Sales to the Souths 
Growing Portion of iending PalpPaper 
America’s 6th Industry “perboard Mil 





THE MARKET... men in all plants, produce a monthly maga- 


is the huge pulp, paper, and paperboard zine that the key personnel READ. 


operations, with their large pulpwood de- THE CIRCULATION ... 


partments, electric and steam generatin . , : , 

plants, water treatment plants, and anions is paid. The subscribers — officials, — 
; agers, superintendents, engineers, and 

: principal technical men, primarily—the 

soutn _| AVERAGE TONNAGE le men with the need to Keep Informed and 

apex | PER_ MILL in whose responsibilities lies the power to 

specify and buy. The renewal rate is over 


90%. 
ADVERTISING VOLUME... 


continues to increase, showing thai the men 
of supplying companies know where a good 
market lies and recognize the “Must Use” 
value of Southern Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturer in overcoming sales resistance and 
promoting good will and prestige for their 











— 














chemical plants, spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually for machinery, 


equipment, and supplies. pee oiecoiase 

INFORMATION .. . 
THE EDITORS ... is always gladly supplied upon request by 
being experienced with problems, plant op- Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer’s 
erations from raw material to finished staff as complete as possible. Inquiries are 
product, and knowing personally the key welcomed. 


a | 
PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Vincent F. Waters, General Manager 
75 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 





wu SOME OF THE PRODUCTS Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer READERS BUY = 








Air Conditioning Machines Electric Generators Laboratory Furnaces Rubber goods, al! kinds 
Auto Trucks Electric Motors Lighting Equipment Scales 
Belting Electric (all kinds equipment) Locomotives Shipping Supplies, all kinds 
Boiler Plant Equipment Engines (steam, diesel, etc.) Lubricants Solvents 
Brushes Felts Machines, many kinds Stokers 
Cable Filtering Machines Machine Tools Tanks, all kinds 
Castings, all kinds Forestry Equipment Metals, all kinds Testing Machines 
Cement Gasoline, Oils, Solvents Mixers and Stirrers Thermometers 
Chemicals, all kinds, light, Grinding Machines Mills, ball, etc. Tile 
heavy Heaters, Unit Paint Tires 
Cleaners Heating Systems Pipe, all kinds Tools 
Condensate Systems Hoists Power.Plant Equipment Tractors 
Control Instruments Hose Printing Presses Trailers 
Conveyors (Belt, Chain, etc.) Ink, printing Pumps, all kinds Trucks, Auto 
Counters Insecticides Railroad Equipment Valves, all kinds 
; Cranes and Hoists Instruments Recorders Water Treatment Machines 
4 Disinfectants Insulating Materials Refractories Welding Equipment 
j Elevators Laboratory Equipment Rope Wire Cloth 
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PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS 








chased power and 8,815,043,000 of gen- 
erated power. 


Pulp Mills 


A preliminary report from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures covered 226 
pulp mills, compared with 194 in 1939. 
Shipments in 1947 were valued at 
$939.6 million, wood pulp accounting 
for $865.3 million. 

Employment increased 
in 1939 to 50,290 in 1947. Value added 
by manufacture in 1947 was $415.9 
million, compared with $82.1 million in 
1939. 

Cost of materials, 
and contract work in 1947 was $523.6 
and expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, $85.5 million. This figure 
was exclusive of completely new mills 
under construction which did not get 
into operation in 1947. 

Slightly over 59% of the industry’s 
production is accounted for by seven 


from 30,613 


fuel, electricity 


states. 

No. of Shipment 

Est $( Million) 
Maine 21 83.5 
New York 3 1.4 
Wisconsin 29 ».6 
Virginia 10 s.1 
Florida 8 54.9 
Louisiana 8 72.1 
Washington 20) 160.4 
All other 97 383.6 

The Bureau of the Census reported 


that production of wood pulp in 1948 
was 12,872,292 tons, about 1,500,000 
tons less than consumption. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows by proc- 


esses: 


Tons 

Sulphite 2,811,216 
Bleached 1,909,402 
Softwood 1,790,946 
Hardwood 118,456 
Unbleached 901,814 
Sulphate 6,013,696 
Bleached 1,040, 05: 
Semi-bleached 224.751 
Unbleached 4,748,890 
Soda 509,864 
Groundwood 2.175.107 
Defibrated, exploded, et 744,671 
Screenings, damaged, et 139,877 
Semi-chemical and all other 177.861 
Total 12,872,292 


Paper Products 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 3,212 manufacturers who use 
paper or board as their basic materials. 
These establishments had 251,456 em- 
ployes and a payroll of $671.3 million. 
Value of shipments was $3,299.8 mil- 
lion. Cost of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work was $1,891.0 
million and expenditures for new plant 
and equipment, $112.3 million. 

Some of the leading products of these 
plants in 1947 were envelopes, $120,692,- 
000; office supplies, except envelopes, 
stationery and tablets, $46,043,000; 
stationery, $30,751,000; tablets, $34,- 
513,000; paper products for printing, 
$111,697,000; wrapping paper, $245,- 
868,000; sanitary food containers and 
container products, $157,510,000; sani- 
tary and health products, $220,046,000; 
food serving products, $36,812,000; 
novelties, games, displays, etc., $45,- 
062,000; industrial paper products, 
$52,390,000; miscellaneous, $180,040,- 
000. 

The Bureau of the Census also re- 
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Pulp and Paper Mills, 1947 


Alabama edhdéacbdesbecseet 5 5 
BEE cocccces ee re P 3 2 
RED cccanbedacéseuscounses 15 0 
REED cnuneeducetedddececeses 1 0 
C, cseseneccnconedesnes 23 0 
Delaware ...... PARE at ee 6 0 
District of Columbia........... 1 0 
DEE. sececosecsocecse pide 6 
Gn, caacnseoceeoess see 8 3 
Dn waeeseseeuséuee 26 0 
Indiana ....... viatndenabéhenwes 19 0 
Iowa ... 3 as wn . Saaria. An 0 
Kansas — ‘ae nasi 2 0 
Dn ccsentedes sve, 9 
DD steeceeeracneses = 23 28 
EET SEN ethene. 1 
DEOOERD sccvccoceccescnee 82 2 
SD cus nesec eee oe 59 9 
DEED cosceosceoes ; 10 10 
Mississippi ... gkescvesssoccs 3 
DE ceuscoccnceseessccnevse oO 0 
INOW FEMMAMGMITO ccccccecccccsce Oe 5 
tt i cpnedehecouew ke . 43 0 
er BO oaseoes . 117 44 
North Carolina ~ s 7 
Ohio wewebade 53 1 
Oregon ....... a 10 
Pennsylvania . , 55 10 
Rhode Island 2 0 
South Carolina 3 3 
Tennessee ... 10 6 
TE ceseeese 6 4 
Vermont s 2 
Virginia so 10 
Washington 17 25 
West Virginia 5. 0 
Wisconsin ... =“ 51 3 
742 239 


Paper Industry and Paper World 





ported 193 manufacturers of paper 
bags with products valued at $320.4 
million, and 19 manufacturers of pulp 
goods, pressed and molded, with ship- 
ments of $16.1 million. 


Distribution 


The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—-printing and 
writing papers and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2.898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 


000, divided as follows: 
No.of Sales 

Type Est. (000) 
Wrapping or coarse paper 

OE BESRUGED ccccccceccsccs 1,675 $297,438 
Printing and writing papers. 427 210,261 
Stationery and supplies...... 515 46,551 
WOE 6c66e00ccnessicdénr 281 20,723 
Associations 


American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 


Gummed Industries Assn., 19 W. 
44th St., New York. 
National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs. 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York, 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


- size, 8%x11 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


American Box Maker. 
(See PACKAGING.) 
American Paper Converter, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published by 
Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
%%x10. Published 20th. Forms close 8th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2, Circulation 

Sworn, 2,457. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 66.00 $ 40.00 
6 108.00 60.00 35.00 
12 96.00 54.00 32.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


a 
American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published by How- 


ard Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Trim size 
8%4x1ll\%. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1949, 4,304; (gross) 
5.300, Jobbers, executives and salesmen 
3,793; mills and converters, 491. Rates 
Times Page 1% Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $ 80.00 $ 48.00 

6 130.00 72.00 43.00 

12 115.00 65.00 38.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


American Pulp & Paper Mill Superinten- 


dents’ Yearbook, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17 Est. 1919. Controlled. Trim 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 
Oct. Forms close June 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 1,977. Rates 

1 page, $125; % page, $68.75; 4% page 
$37.50. 

Standard red, 20%. 


Chemical & Engineering News. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 


Daily Mill Stock Reporter, 425 W. 25th 


St.. New York 1. Published by Atlas 
Pub. Co. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
daily except Sunday and Monday. Forms 


close day prec. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
1 $156.50 $ 76.20 $ 50.00 
21 60.35 31.60 16.90 
63 54.60 30.25 15.80 





Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES. ) 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Oct. 1. Forms close Aug. 1. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 





Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1. Subscription, $18. Trim 
Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Other 
information on request to publisher. 

Paper and Paper Products and Paper 
Merchandising, 41 Park Row, New York 
City 7. Published by Walden Sons & Mott, 
Inc. Est. 1884. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 12%x16%. Type page, 11%x16. Pub- 
lished 5th and 20th. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


4.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$280.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 
6 200.00 120.00 65.00 
2 180.00 100.00 60.00 


12 

Standard red, $40. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. For paper and 





pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
nually in Sept. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Sworn, 3,264. Rates—l page, $200; 

Pages, $475; 6 pages, $800: 10 pages, 
$1,200. Special one-time (1 page, $175) 


when combined with a minimum of six 
half pages (or its monetary equivalent) 
in The Paper Industry and Paper World 
Special rates for furnished inserts. 
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PAPER. PAPER PRODUCTS 


PAPER MILL NEWS 


Announces 


12 FEATURE NUMBERS FOR 1950 


Greatest Circulation Coverage 
in every useful buying power category 
in the pulp and paper mills 





7,516 TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 


1. Material Handling Number—Jan. 21 7. Paper Machine Number—July 15 

2. Manufacturers and TAPPI Number 8. Maintenance Number—Aug. 19 
—Feb. 25. 9. Engineering & Research Number— 

3. Pulping Process Number—Mar. 25 Sept. 16 

4. Annual Review Number—Apr. 22 10. Process Control Number—Oct. 21 

5. Stock Preparation Number—May 20 11. Modernization Number—Nov. 18 

6. Superintendents Number—June 17 12. Power Show Number—Dec. 9 


CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION 


Send for folder containing detailed breakdown of the classified circulation of these 12 Feature 
Numbers, especially in the five key buying power groups listed below. These Feature Numbers will 
be published once a month beginning January, 1950, as a supplement to our regular weekly is- 
sues. There will be no change in our policy of publishing 52 weekly issues a year. The PAPER 
MILL NEWS has been published for 71 years—since 1878—and will continue to be published 


every week as heretofore. 





COMPLETE MARKET PENETRATION 


Our modern publishing method, which combines paid subscriptions and controlled circulation, 
guarantees to our advertisers in these Twelve Feature Numbers the greatest useful buying power 
coverage in the pulp and paper mills. 


Our Directed Distribution Parallels Buying Power Functions 


Our surveys have determined the various functional groups which have buying power in the pulp 
and paper mills of the United States. These groups in order of their importance are as follows: 


(1) Key production men—mill managers, superintendents, production superintendents. 
(2) Administrative officials—presidents, vice presidents, their directors, managing directors, chair- 
man of the board, secretaries, treasurers, and general managers. 


(3) Engineers and maintenance men—power plant engineer, superintendent of power and mainte- 
nance, mill engineer, head of maintenance department and master mechanics. 


(4) Technical men—chemical research director, chief chemist, technical director. 
(5) Purchasing Agents. 


We have paralleled this functional buying power by our controlled circulation to these five important groups. 
Please ask for detailed information about our 12 Feature Numbers. 


For Complete Details on Paper Mill News send for the Eatest Market 
and Media Presentation, and Audit of 12 Feature Numbers in 1948. 


PAPER MILL NEWS 


1440 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 


4 10 High Street 1175 Woodbury Rd. 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Fi Boston 10, Mass. Pasadena 6, Calif. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, 


New York 23 Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 10 Circulation 4,284 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
4 110.06 70.00 15.00 
12 105.00 65.00 10.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 
The Paper Catalog, 41 Park Row, New 
York 7 Published by Walden Sons & 
Mott, Ine Trim ize 6x9 Type page 
5x7% Three sections Watermarks & 
Brands, Merchants Catalog and Manufa« 
turers. Published six times yearly, each 
section semi-annually Agency discounts 
none. Rates (Watermarks & Brands se: 
tion) l page, $60; % page, $40; %4& page 
$20. 


© @ 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 5° 


E. Van Buren Bt Chicago Published 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size S%xll\&. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms closé 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, 7848; gross, 8,682. Paper 
and pulp manufacturing 7,072 others 
928. Rate 
Times l Page % Page “4 Page 

1 $225.00 $130.00 $ 77.50 

6 05.00 112.50 67.50 
12 185.00 15.00 7 
Standard red, $60; bleed $25 

ko additiona dat sce page ;0S 
Paper Mill News, 144 Broadway, New 
York 18 Published by L. D. Post, In« 
Est. 1878 Sul riptior $4 Type page 
7x10. Trim ize, S4&x1l1%. Published Sat 
nrday Forn e 10 days preceding 
Agency di ount l f 

Circulation, 3.3783: gross 4.9001. Paper 
and pulp manufacturing, 2,211; others 
1,221 Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

l $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
13 110.00 65.00 40.00 
26 100.0% 55.00 35.00 
52 90.01 0.00 0.00 
Standard or, $5 matched, $75; bleed 
15 
One feature number published onthly 
Circulation of feature numbers CPA 
audit, 5.774; (gross), 7.516. Pulp and pa 
per compank 902 officials, 827 pur- 
chasing agents ‘70 mers. and supts 
1,937; technical 66 engineers 975 
Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 + $e $100.00 $ 65.00 

6 150.0 85 00 [0 00 
12 13 75.00 15.00 
Standard « or $ bleed, 1 

I additi al data ee page 413 
Paper Sales, E. Huron St., Chicago 1 
Ill. Published b Davidson Pub. Co. Est 
1940 Subscription . Trin size 
S%xil} Type page ‘x! Published 
10th Forn close t? Agency) dis 
counts 15 

Circulati 4.326; 4.924. Jot 
be re exe iT a : ‘ s per 
T I iT i 1u T 

f t? r Rates— 





Times l 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed rate, 10%. 


© 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W 


@ 


47th St., New 


York 19. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%4x11%.Type page, 7x10 
Published Thursday Forms close Mon- 
day Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 7,461; gross, 8,280. Paper 
and pulp manufacturing, 3,344; paper 
merchants, exporters and salesmen, 455; 
converters, 792 others, 2,838 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
13 135.00 75.00 50.00 
26 120.00 70.00 45.00 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, brown 
or orange, $50; bleed, 15° 


Paper Year Book, 22 E. Huron St. Chi 


cago 11. Published by Davidson Pub 
Co Est. 1942. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished annually, Feb. Forms close Jan 
10 Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, Sworn, 3,000, Rates l page 
$200; 2 pages, $325; 3 pages $425; 4 
pages, $500; additional pages, $75. 
Standard red, $40 
oe 


CCA 


Soon 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad- 


way, New York 18. Published by L. D. 
Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Trim size, 5x7% 
Type page, 4%.x6%. Published Jan. Forms 
close Sept. ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation Jan 1949 2.773: eross, 
3.200. Pulp and paper mills, 1,047: allied 
industries, 681 converters, 421 others 
624 Rates l page $80 6 page, $45; 


% page, $3 
Color, $3 


40 
ii 


© 


Paper, formerly 
Industry, 71 


Pacific Pulp 
Columbia S8t., 


and 
Paper 


Pulp 
and 


Seattle 4 Wash Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 94%x12%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,136; gross, 4,122. Paper 
and pulp wmfg., 2,148; others, 1,075 
Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $145.00 $90.00 
*7 175.00 120.00 75.00 
e1: 150.00 100.00 65.00 
*7th and 13th insertions provide for 
space in North An Review number ir 
April 
Standard red, $40: bleed, $15 


Source of Supply Directory, 111 W. Wash 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published annually 


by Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size 4144x6%. Type page. 
$54x5% Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
ition, Sworn, 3.877. Rate l page, $80 
\% page, $50; 1 inch, $3' 


Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, 
75 Third St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., 
Ine Est 1938 Subscription, $3 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms closs 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sworn 2.8568 Rates 

Pag« % Page % Page 
$160.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
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*7 135.00 85.00 55.00 
*13 120.00 75.00 44.00 
*The seventh insertion of a T7-insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion of a 
yearly contract appear in the Annual 


Review Number. 
Standard red, green, blue $40 bleed, 
15%. 

For additional data see page 411 
Shears. 

(See PACKAGING.) 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 


(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Tappi, 122 E. 42nd St New York 17. 
Published by Technical Assn. of Pulp & 
Paper Industry. Est. 1949. Trim size, 
8%4x11\%4 Type page, 7x10 Published 
15th. Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

6 175.00 110.00 65.00 

12 150.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard color, $75: bleed, 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 41 Park Row, 


New York 7 Published annually by 
Walden Sons & Mott, In Est 1887. 
Price, $5. Trim size 6x%. Type page 
5x7% Published Mar. 1 Forms close 
Jan. 1. Agency discounts, 5-0. Circula- 
tion, 3,000. Rates—l1 page, $109 page, 
$60; % page, $35. 


Walden’s Paper Production Year Book, 


41 Park Row, New York 17. Published 
by Walden Sons & Mott, In« Est. 1946 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page 5x7% Published Feb. 1 Forms 
close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 3,000 Rates—1l1 page $100 . 
page, $60; ™% page, $35 


CANADA 


National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 





& Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs 
Price $2.50 Type page $4 x6% Pub- 
lished November. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 1.067 Rates l page $60; 
% page, $35; ™4% page, $25 

Standard red or blue, $25: bleed, 15 


a 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 


denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd Est 1903 Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20t} Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,613; gross, 3,128. Rats 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
*7 100.00 55 00 (0.00 
*13 85.00 50.00 27 50 
*Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for 
the convention number, published imme- 








diately after the annual convention of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass’: ir 
Feb. 

Standard red or blue, $25: bleed. 1 

Pulp & Paper Manual of Canad Garder 
vale, Que Published by National Bus 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Subscription, $5 Type 
page, 7x10. Published September. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn 
Rates—1l1 page $120; pages $215 
page, $65: % page, $35. 

Standard red or blue, $25: bleed, 15 
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Photography 


(See also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 





The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported (preliminary) 366 manufac- 
turers of photographic equipment with 
shipments of $440.1 million. They had 
50,911 employes. Cost of materials, 
fuel, electricity and contract work was 
$175.4. Expenditures for new plant 
and equipment were $23.1 million. 

New York had 117 of these estab- 
lishments, with shipments of $292.1 
million. Illinois had 72 with ship- 
ments of $68.3 million. 

Production was divided into these 
main classifications: Still picture 
equipment, except film, $94,804,000; 
film, $142,773,000; photographic paper 
and cloth, $60,079,000; motion picture 
equipment, except film, $91,120,000. 

Though U. S. photographic goods are 
denied importation by many countries, 
exports in 1948, excluding motion pic- 
ture, were $28,320,000. Imports were 
$3,890,000. Latin America was the 
largest export customer. 

The Professional Photographer esti- 
mated that there were 19,350 commer- 
cial studios in 1948, with an average 
volume of $8,000, an aggregate of $155 
million. It also reports that profes- 
sional photographers consume about 
one-third of all supplies, the amateur 
market taking the remainder. If retail 
values are considered, the industry 
probably does $1 billion a year. 

The most interesting development of 
the past year has been the Polaroid 
Land picture-in-a-minute camera, now 
being introduced on a_ city-by-city 
basis. The year also saw the appear- 
ance of the “Rolls-Royce” of miniature 


cameras, the $700 Foton made by Bell 
& Howell. 

In the professional field notable de- 
velopments are the trend to speedlight 
(often erroneously termed “strobo- 
scopic’) equipment, a gradual switch 
to the use of 70mm camera equipment 
for the photographing of children, 
both in straight portraiture and for the 
rapid production of identification pic- 
tures in schools; the slow but steady 
advance of direct color in all fields, and 
the recent announcement of Kodak’s 
Flexichrome, a new method of coloring 
photographs which closely approaches 
results obtained from direct color and 
which may eventually eliminate “stand- 
ard” methods of coloring. 


Associations 

Master Photo Finishers & Dealers 
Assn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 

National Association of Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

National Photographic Dealers’ Assn., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


National Photographic Mount Mfrs. 
Assn., Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


Photographers’ Assn. of America, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. 


Photographic Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Assn., 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


Photographic Society of America, 10 
Park Ave., New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Annual of Photography, %353 
Newbury St., Boston, 15, Mass. Published 
by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. 


1886. Paper, $2; cloth, $3. Type page, 
5%x8 Published Nov. 1. Forms close 
July 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 14,085. Rates—1 page, $150; % page, 
$85; % page, $45 











American Photography, 353 Newbury 8St., 
Boston 15. Published by American Photo- 
graphic Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 18th prec. Forms close 


22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 38,083. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$200.00 $210.00 $110.00 

6 287.50 205.00 105.00 


275.00 100.00 


12 200.00 
Bleed, $30 





Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
‘harles Abel, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
%x8. Published 10th. Forms close 22nd 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

Sworn, 8,560. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
8 130.00 80.00 40.00 
12 120.00 75.00 35.00 

National Photo Dealer, 43 Park Ave., 

New ‘York 16. Published by National 


Photographic Dealer Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%k. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,120; gross, 10,044, Retail- 


ers, 6,415; mfrs., wholesalers, 1,254; 
others, 766. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $170.00 $ 90.00 
6 216.00 153.00 81.00 
12 192.00 136.00 72.00 


Color, $65; bleed, 15%. 
National Press Photographer, 235 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. Published by National 












Press Photographers Ass'n. Est. 1946. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th, Circu- 


lation, 3,000. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$185.00 $110.00 $ 75.00 

6 165.00 95.00 65.00 

12 150.00 85.00 55.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $50. 


Phote Developments, 103 W. Michigan 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. Published by Mas- 
ter Photo Dealers’ & Finishers’ Assn. 
Est. 1924. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10. Publised Ist. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,812. 
tates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 200.00 144.00 73.00 
130.00 67.00 


12 175.090 





‘Photographic Age, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23. Est. 1946. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 28th prec. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
9,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $230.00 $150.00 
6 275.00 210.00 130.00 
12 250.00 190.00 110.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $50. 


@ 


Photographic Trade News, 1114 ist Ave., 
New York 21. Published by Photo- 
graphic Trade News, Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,247; gross, 11,086. Cam- 
era shops, retail stores with photograph- 
ic sections, 7,051; manufacturers, im- 
porters, exporters and wholesalers, 1,585; 





others, 587. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $190.00 $120.00 
6 275.00 170.00 100.00 
12 240.00 140.00 95.00 


Standard red or blue, $75; bleed, 15%. 








Photo Trade Master Catalog. Published 
as second section of May issue of Pho- 
tographic Trade News. 





P. 8S. A. Journal, Kutztown, Pa. Published 


by Photographic Society of America. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
8%xll\&. Type page, 7x10. Published 


lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Sworn, 9,349. Rates— 


Circulation, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $225.00 $120.00 
7 260.00 215.00 120.00 
230.00 200.00 110.00 


12 
Bleed, 15%. 





Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%xS8. 
Published 25th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 9,007. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 85.00 45.00 
12 130.00 80.00 40.00 





Universal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1. Published by Falk Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1.75. Trim 
size, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Nov. Forms close Aug. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $210; % 


page, $125; % page, $75. 















Plastics 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





The plastics industry processed 
1,000,000,000 lbs. of material in 1948, 
The year marked the beginning of what 
may be a decided trend toward thermo- 


plastics since, for the first time in 
history, the poundage of molded items 
in thermoplastics exceeded that in 


thermosetting materials. 

The thermosetting branch of the in- 
dustry deals largely with phenol for- 
maldehyde compounds, which are more 
commonly known in the industry 
“Bakelite.” They are used for telephone 


as 


bases, electrical plugs, toggle switches 
and various other types of electrical 
equipment, electric iron handles, radio 


cabinets, pot handles, and in other simi 
lar 

Another branch of the thermosetting 
industry uses urea and melamine mold- 
ing compounds, which differ from phe- 
nolic not only in basic properties, but 
can also be highly colored. Urea is used 
largely for buttons, decorative 
containers, and housings for such items 
as scales and clocks. Melamine molding 
powder is more costly than other mate- 
rials used in the thermosetting industry 
but is now being widely used for dish- 
ware and certain electrical equipment. 
The urea and melamine sections of the 
thermosetting industry were held back 
during and immediately following the 
war because of lack of capacity to pro- 
duce the raw material. Provision for 
that shortage has now been made, and 
the industry can produce far more than 
is currently being used. Up until mid- 
summer of 1948 the output of these 
two materials was limited to 3,000,000 
lbs. a month, but toward the end of 
the year it had increased to 3,500,000. 

The phenol formaldehyde branch of 
the industry began to show severe signs 
of decline in the latter part of 1948, 
when it dropped to less than 12,000,000 
lbs. monthly from a high of 20,000,000 
lbs. in March, 1948, and an average of 
16,000,000 in 1947. Saturation of the 
market, especially in electrical equip- 
ment and appliances, was generally 
blamed for the decline. Actually, a 
part of the field has been absorbed by 
thermoplastics, which have come into 
wide use in the electrical industry and 
are occasionally used for housings such 
as radio cabinets and telephone bases. 


categories. 


closures, 


The thermoplastics molding and ex- 
trusion division of the industry, which 
is noted particularly for the production 
of such items as toys, housewares, auto- 
mobile dashboards, trim, knobs, etc., 
exceeded the thermosetting branch of 
the industry in volume of material used 


for the first time in history. The total 
of the two was more than 500,000,000 
pounds. 


The great increase was due to two 
comparatively new plastics, polystyrene 
and vinyl resin compounds. Polysty- 


416 


























Manufacturers’ Shipments and Consumption of Plastics and | Syuthetic 
Resins, Exclusive of Protective Coatings, for Last Two Years 
in Thousands of Pounds 


Cellulose acetate 
Sheets 


and mixed ester plastics 


1947 1948 











ee: Ce OE MOD oon ce cceecbneesnetoes66eneees 7,227 7,800 
Continuous (0.003 gage and upward).............--eee+8:. 7,844 ,900 
BS GEG GEOOOR, SOG, GH CR cb cs ccccccccecccccescoce 3,851 3,000 
DEGREES GE GRETUMEOM BUROOTTEMe ccccccccccccsccccccccenescees 58,524 48,500 
NE now cb 66 60646060004 04040650504506 0056005650 kS450000840 77,446 66,200 
Nitrocellulose plastics 
Sheets . EROS ee ree ee er ye err 1,217 7,200 
ee Gn BD oo co cabs cde ences beebbdec ones esnceteatecesocens 669 3,100 
EE. cttew sdb odw oe vGe seeded oeesenanghenen 12,88¢ 10,300 
Se Ge NED og 6 nk00000s0eecowseddoncassest 00 9,600 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins = 
Laminating (dry basis) Jebpebesebustannenet 40,546 43,000 
Adhesives (dry basis) ........ 21,069 20,700 
Molding materials - stebtheseeneeundbndedteenus 66006 193,969 171,100 
All other, including casting (dry).... 63,456 61,400 
MEE  subadéatesccddasddecssetiedese< 319,040 296,200 
Urea and melamine resins ea 
Ee CED BORED o6.006 600 bnenbe0eesbse ceeds 48,554 52,200 
Textile and paper treating (dry basis) er suse 15,949 18,900 
All other, including laminating but exclus sive of molding we 
DOWGSE ccccccecos bese ESO seeCan Re oeeeeeteese vrebhewakeiess 9,789 ad 
0 en ae a eee eT 74,292 71,100 
I, 4.g.g 608 kbbb0006660 6600006405404 064 40454 SCOT KOO 94,991 145,300 
Vinyl resins : ; ” 
Sheeting and film, including safety glass sheeting............ 66,426 97,900 
Textile and paper coating—resin content..... 17,236 31,000 
Molding and extrusion—resin content ..............-ee+55 73,114 73,600 
All other, including adhesives but exclusive of protective ae 
coatings baw bocbobeubb06 500606006005 065965 eee nee 27,062 21,100 
Oe ge Oe OF ee, Gene CE Pon 183,837 223,600 
Miscellaneous resins aay oy 
Molding materials ............«+.. 56,404 70,000 
BE GEG GEE BOR) cc cccccccccccccccccteeseoceccccsecessscece 29,574 40,000 
RE nn vin cde66 0660666660005 500666060660006065604 6060s 54608405 85,978 110,000 
CREED DUAR 6066060600606 06060056605 6550 66sssoeressestes 851,970 932,300 





ry Not available). 


Modern Plastics 








rene was produced in the amount of 
145,000,000 Ibs. in 1948, compared with 
95,000,000 in 1947. Its principal uses 
are for refrigerator parts, housewares, 
and toys, with another large chunk 
going for wall tile 


Vinyl was not used extensively in 
molding, but many millions of pounds 
were used for extruding wire and cable 
covering. Garden hose, belting, auto- 
mobile fender welting and welting for 
furniture and shoes were also extruded 
in large quantity; but the greatest 
amounts of vinyl plastic were used for 
upholstery, shower curtains, rainceats, 
bags, and other such items. 


The total of all vinyl resin used, in- 
cluding the plasticizer and other filler 


used with it, was 250,000,000 lbs. There 
are many different members of this 


family, but polyvinyl chloride and co- 
polymer resins are separated from all 
other types of vinyl in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Also important, though with less than 
20,000,000 lbs. production each annually, 
are saran and butyral. The former is 


INDUSTRIAL 


extruded into monofilaments and woven 
into screen cloth and seat covers, both 
of which expanded considerably in 1948. 
Polyvinyl butyral is made into sheeting 
and used largely as the inner layer in 
safety glass. 

The laminating branch of the plas- 
tics industry consumed about the same 
amount of material in 1948 as in 1947. 
Industrial laminates have been used 
for years in the electrical industry and 
are now finding increasing use as parts 
of textile machinery because of their 
lightness, durability, and chemical re- 
sistance. The melamine, or decorative 
laminates, which are used on table tops, 
sink tops, kick plates on doors, etc., 
continued to expand in 1948. Several 
million pounds of melamine are used 
for this purpose each year. 

There are several significant factors 
in plastics’ growth that should become 
more recognizable in the next two or 
three years. Although molding and ex- 
trusion compounds are now the domi- 
nant factor, the total of all other uses 
may grow even faster than the molding 
branch. Applications in adhesives, cal- 
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The markets in plastics develop so rapidly that before 
every foreseeable market can be supplied, many new ones 
open up. In the past five years, the plastics industry has 


more than dovbled in size. More than 28° of the 


molders and extruders increased their capacity in 1946 
by 100% over 1945: while 12% increased their capacity 
more than half, 47% added compression presses, 54% 
added injection machines, 10° added extruders, 40% 
added other equipment, 63° added floor space. From 
1939 to 1947 the estimated plant investment in plastics 
materials production facilities increased from $50,000.- 
000 to over $300,000,000 (excluding certain synthetic 
resins). Between 1946 and 1947 alone, the estimated 
plant investment increased approximately $125,000,000. 
In addition to the huge investments in molds, molding 
presses, and plastic. resins, the industry purchases an 
immense volume of saws. grinders. electronic heat sealers, 
and other equipment for use in processing rigid plastics 
and flexible films and sheetings. A large market also 
exists for general shop and factory supplies and for short 
life equipment. 


BROAD EDITORIAL SCOPE 
SERVES READERS’ NEEDS 


Designed specifically to meet the needs of this market, 
MODERN PLASTICS is the only magazine that has a 
general section devoted to stories of new applications of 
plastics, a technical section for the engineer or chemist, 
an engineering section which explores new production 
methods, analyses costs and techniques, “The Plasti- 
scope” which keeps readers informed on new develop- 
ments of importance. and a features section which covers 
machinery and equipment, patents, books, literature. 
stock molds, technical briefs. and abstracts of technical 
articles, 


HIGHEST ABC NET PAID CIRCULATION 


‘ith the highest renewal rate of any paid circulaiion mag- 
zine in the plastics industry (proving reader interest). 
irculation of MODERN PLASTICS has increased from a 


total net paid of 6,200 copies monthly in 1941 to 17,249 
as of December 31, 1948. Total distribution 19,778. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Format—New Space Units 
Beginning January, 1950 


lo permit the editors to increase editorial content 
15-20% per page, in January, 1950, MODERN PLAS- 
TICS is converting to an easy-to-read 3-column format. 
This change is a boon to advertisers, too. Space units of 
14 and *4 pages will be available for the first time. The 
ever-popular 14 and % page fractional units will con- 
tinue to appear. 


THE 1950 MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 


All-new, more influential than ever before 
Top-notch for all-year ad coverage 


With a highly selective circulation, aimed squarely at the 
men who specify and buy the products sold to the plastics 
industry, the 1950 MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA and ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK pulls on a pair of 
overalls and moves into shops and drafting rooms. It con- 
tains the kind of shirt-sleeve information these men must 
have in order to do their jobs. New one-third and two- 
third page space units cost no more than former quarters 
and halfs did. To exert a greater influence on readers, ads 
will now be spread throughout editorial sections. Forms 
for 1950 will close November, 1949. Send for rate card 
today. 








MODERN 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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= Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 
Circulation, 10,199; gross, 10,539. Mfrs., 


Consumption in Million Pounds of Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymers =, {iroulation. 10.190; gross, 10530. Mere: 
Only, 1947-1948 molders, laminators and fabricators, 


1,911; others, 27. Rates— 








O47 O48 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1947 ‘ 1948 . 1 $265.00 $140.00 $75 06 
Total Total . 4 250.00 ‘ 130.00 — : 70.00 

poundage poundage Percentage Standard color, $95; bleed, 25%. 

Resin only with filler Resin only with filler of resin . SEES SS 
Film (under 10 mils) 18 27 30 15 66 The Plastics Buyer, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
Sheeting (over 10 mils) 22 34 28 44 64 York 17 Published by Cleworth Pub- 
Fabric coating 14 25 20) 36 55 lishing Co., In Est. 1945 Trim size 
Paper treatment 3 5 3 4 65 S%4x1ll\ Type page, 7x10. Published 
Molding and extrusion 30 15 40) 64 as March. Forms close Jan. 1. Agency dis- 

All other, including pro counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates 
tective nd irface 1 page, $250; % page, $135; 4 page, $75 
iting 12 15 20) 24 82 Standard red, orange, green, blue, or 

= vellow $50: bleed, $10 
a9 151 141 21% —_—— - 


*Varies from an average of 50% for wire coating to 100% resin for rigid vinyl © 


Plastics Industry, 370 Lexington Ave., 
: , ° New York 17, N. Y. Published by Miller 

endering, coating, and uses of resin or Aggociations Freeman Publications. Est. 1943. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84%x1l1%. Type 


cellulosics for textile and paper treat- Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms clos 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 





ment, as well as with wood waste, could Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Circulation, 1.081; gross, 1.761. Rates 
, i j j i Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

eventually become the plastics indus- Society of Plastics Engineers, Fisher 1 $200.00 $120.00 $°70.00 
; ; P Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 6 165.00 100.00 60.00 
try’s greatest contributions to the na- Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn.. Tow- 12 135.00 80.00 50.00 
. Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $50; 


welfare. er Bldg., Washington, D. C. bleed, $10 


Product Engineering. 
Publications (See DESIGN ENGINEERING. ) 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 
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Plastics World, 551 Fifth Ave. New 
Ko. York 17 Published by Cleworth Pub. 





schools, colleges and trade ass’ns, 952: 4 - OAs? ¢ , Uva 
180) @ molders, extruders, laminaters and fab- ©, Inc.| Est. 1943. 1/9 page, 3%4x4%. 
ricators, 2,877: exporters, importers, dis- Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
Materiala & MWethods (formerly Metals tributors, mfrs. agents and salesmen. discounts, 15-2 : ash eae — 
and Alloys), 330 West 42nd St., New York 1,002; mfrs. of plastic materials, 1,360; ,,' irculation, March, 1949, 25.304 ; gross 
18. Published by Reinhold Publishing government depts., 811; others, 1,631. 260858. Executives, 5.689; engrs., 8,847; 
Corp. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim Rates production men, 3,768; buyers, 1,701; 
size, 8%4x11\% Type page, 7x10. Pub- Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page others, 5,147 Rates itt ine 1/9 Pag 
lished 10th. Forms close 10th prec $350.00 $210.00 $110.00 rimes 4/9 Page 2/9 Page 9 Page 
 . +7 1 $432.00 $224.00 $112.00 
Agency discounts 15-2 6 325.00 190 00 100.00 rs 824.00 200 00 104.00 
ec gee 5h ~ > ge oe Ste 1 l tag $6 bleed. $3 wwe 12 376.00 192.00 100.00 
Mfrs o assembled metal rroducts, Standard colors, 360; bleed, $30. “i dl ange. ¥ rr ¢ 
é ae e. machinery, 7,323; commerciai For additional data see page 417. Shan eare ee a 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 1,837; - — —— = - —— iin: = = cian: — 
transportation, mines, nonmetal mfrs., Sweet's Catalog File for Product 
1,013 metal producers 1,441 federal, ® Designers. 
state municipal 966; engineers 836; (See DESIGN ENGINEERING. ) 
trade assns.,. libraries, instructors, Stu- Medern Plastics Encyclopedia and Engi- - 
dents 1.536 others, (83. neers’ Handbook for 1950, formerly Mod- Thomas’ Register of American 
Rates—-1 page, $360; 6 pages, $312; 12 ern Plastics Encyclopedia, 122 E. 42nd Manufacturers. 
pages, $300;-24 pages, $276; % page, 12 St.. New York 17. Published by Plastics (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
times, $2534 . page 12 times, $162 , Cataleg Corp Est 1941 Subscription, — - = —_—_——__ — 
page, 12 times, $120; % page, 12 times $4 Trim size, 8%4%x11\% Type page, CANADA 
$78 7x10. Published April, 1950. Forms close — _ —_—_—_—_— - —— 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, $60; Nov. 15, 1949 Agency discounts, 15-0 
bleed, $35. Circulation, 1947 edition, 13.852; gross, 
For additional data see page 185 19,681. tates—4% page, $125; % page, 
$235: 1 page $300; 2 pages, $590; 4 Canadian Plastics, 341 Church St., To- 
pages, $1,140; 6 pages, $1,650; 12 pages, ronto 2, Ont. Published by The Monetary 
® $2,950; 16 pages, $3,550; 24 pages, $4,250. Times Printing Co. of Canada, Ltd. Est 
Standard colors, $70; bleed, $30. 1944. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 
Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St New oe 6 5/6x9 5/6. Published 10th. Forms close 
York 17. Published by Modern Plastics, 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
In Est 1924 Subscription, $5 Trim tion, Mar., 1949, 3,142; gross, 3,366. 
size Riyxll\ Type page, 7x10 Pub- Rates 
lished 5th. Forms close 3rd prec. Agency Times l Page 1% Page 4% Page 
discounts, 15-0 Plasties, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1 $114.00 $ 63.00 $ 34.00 
Circulation 7.249; gross, 19,778. Mfrs., Published by Vincent Edwards, Inc. Est 6 98.00 52.00 28.00 
7.525 architects engineers designers 1944 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 12 84.00 49.00 26.00 
chemist researchers 1,283 libraries 11% Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Color, $35; bleed, 15° 
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Power Plants 


(See also Diesel Industry: Electrical; Coal) 








A clear understanding of the power 
field and its objectives is necessary to 
evaluate intelligently the annual two 
billion dollar market for power equip- 
ment and supplies. 


First comes the utility—the privately- 
owned central station generating elec- 
tricity by steam and hydro, and to a 
lesser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
of government owned power plants 
(mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
of city-owned power plants (mostly 
steam and diesel). 


Next come the power plants of in- 
dustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gregate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
owned. 


This statement may seem enigmatic 
in light of the well-known fact that 
capacity of all industrial electric gen- 
erators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 


There is, however, a basic difference 
between central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ing else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 
steam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
burn 100 per cent more steam fuel than 
central stations, yet generate less than 
half as much electrical and mechanical 
power. 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 
tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 


To put it another way, the boiler 
use is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
the central station. This applies 
nether the test be made on the basis 
relative floor space or relative dollar 
vestment. 


Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 
gineer (known by that name or by 
> title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 
gineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some 
her name), who is responsible for all 
of the so-called “power services.” These 
a steam, electricity, mechanical 
power, compressed air, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water, heating, air-condi- 
tioning, and elevators. All except the 


OUR ECONOMY WILL CONTINUE TO GROW 
History has recorded the fact that as horsepower per worker goes up, these benefits accrue to 
Americans: shorter work week—higher wages—more goods for more people. That this trend will 
continue is indicated by the report of the Twentieth Century Fund. Result will be a continuing 
growth in the power field—in size of establishment and in the variety of applications of the vari- 


ous forms of energy to industrial processes. 


Length of Output per Index of 
Horsepower Work Week Man Hour, Output, 
Per Worker Hours 1944 Prices 1944100 
_,. BRP tee ee ee 1.25 57.1 .36 16 
DY = 84.660056004080006000066000 1.25 48.31 1.09 72 
See «6p 0b 06beanbssenensesedens 6.4 44.0 1.20 98 
DY =o wneeeen cteeesebenseariees 7.3 41.3 1.43 185 
BERD  ccccccccecsescceccunceccee 8.1 38.7 1.69 156 








last are fluid services, pumped in at 
one end of the line by wire, shaft, belt, 
pipe or duct and tapped off at will at 
the other end. The expression “turn 
on the juice” can be applied to any one 
of them. They come under one 
man because they are all services to 
production, and because they are all in- 
termingled throughout the plant, all 
considerably centralized in generation, 
and all requiring a similar mentality 
and training, yet one very different 
from that required for production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 


For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 
variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 
softeners, etc.). 


In transmission the services fall into 
two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other 1s energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
steam, hot water, cold water. refrigera- 
tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 


In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
etc. 


The step-by-step definition of the 
power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manu- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
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in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc.— 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 


Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal objectives 
of power engineers. The first is to 
maintain uninterrupted service. The 
second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 
quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 


Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 
power-service cost. 


The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges on the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 
modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 


The activities of the power engineer 
consist, in part, of determining when 
such modernization of equipment (and 
the buying of meters and other acces- 
sories) will pay dividends, and, also, 
he pays constant attention to ways of 
operation and maintenance to get more 
out of fewer tons of coal. 


For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
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= The universal, underlying U.S. market is the 
S power field, because all the power made, sup- 
plied and used to keep the U.S. economy = 
running, depends on the equipment the pow- This 
~ er field buys and operates. 
IS the Generating equipment is bought and oper- 
ated to produce the various power services — . 
steam — electricity — mechanical power—hot IS 


and: cold water — refrigeration — heat — air 
conditioning — compressed air. Mainly this 
requires steam, diesel and gas engines; tur- 
bines, generators, boilers; compressors, 
pumps; many forms of structures and auxi- 
liary equipment. 

i] a [ ep Transmission equipment is bought and oper- 


ated to carry power to points of use. Mainly 


























this requires systems of wires, pipes, and 





ducts; insulation; gears, shafts, belts, cou- 
plings, clutches; transformers and switch- 
gear; valves, fittings, traps, specialties; con- 


trols, instruments; and many other items 


Application equipment is bought and oper- 
ated to apply the power services to points of 
use; to supply steam, mechanical power, etc. 
to processing and manufacturing machinery; 
to service all business buildings, hotels, 
apartments, and institutions; to do the work 
in all laundries, department stores, and other 


service establishments. This requires every- 





thing from motors to heating and cooling 
equipment, to elevators, to water supply sys- 


tems, to lighting equipment, etc. 





The constant buying necessities of this mar- 


ket — good times or any time — are made all Y e 
the clearer by the established fact that total ales power MN] 





Increases in national income and 


power production, os charted by energy produced (horsepower hours) has for tf | market 


The Twentieth Century Fund. (Re- a century increased fully as fast as national 
produced by permission.) 


income, or even faster! Why? Because in- 
creased national income in the age of tech- 
nology, is made possible only when there is 
increased power for the U.S. to use. Today 
the power field is necessarily modernizing 
extensively. It is necessarily expanding to 
meet the continually growing power demands 
seen on every hand. On top of that it must 
necessarily get back to adequate reserve 
capacity. 

So whatever the case in any other market, 
the power market is NECESSARILY BUY- 
ING NOW. 


How do you sell it? See next two columns. 
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Pow.ER is specifically edited for your 
biggest customers in the power field: 
for the men running top power depart- 
ments, for the consultants, for the ad- 
ministrators and policy makers, for 
those who initiate and activate plans — 
for the men with final say on equipment 
purchases and installations. 


It is a certainty that with these men no 
other publication clicks like POWER. 
For it is a certainty that POWER 
always tops the field in paid circulation, 
advertising lineage, and revenue —the 
triple mark of excellence given by read- 
ers, agencies and advertisers only to 


POWER. 


You benefit because of the unparalleled 
esteem, attention and response that 
POWER commands from the group to 
which it gives you access. Every one 
of 37 different reader-preference stud- 
ies, made independently over the last 
16 years, shows highest readership for 
POWER. All others in the field com- 
bined get less firsts than POWER 
alone !* POWER achieves lowest-cost- 
per-mention. Here is who reads 
POWER so intensively: 


ANALYSIS BASED ON MAY, 1949 
ISSUE 

Companies, Firms and Executives.. 4,199 

Engineering Department Heads 13,292 


Plant Operating Staffs 7,244 
Foreign . 2,756 
Others 2,524 

30,015 


(For official Business Analysis see June, 
1949 ABC Statement) 

V.B. Even in subsidiary markets, ad- 
vertisers’ surveys show that POWER 
eads or challenges the lead of many 
publications in their own “distinct” 
helds. This plainly shows how much 
f all industry is essentially the power 
narket, reached by POWER. 


/PERATING ENGINEER is not in- 
ided in these surveys because it began 
publication in January, 1948. OPERA- 
lI ING ENGINEER now serves a portion 
the Power Market which has never had 
1 publication devoting full editorial atten- 
n to its needs. 








This 
IS 


OPERATING 
ENGINEER 






Sales power in 
the power market 


330 W. 42nd St., 
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NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





OPERATING ENGINEER offers you 
an unprecedented opportunity to ex- 
pand your sales nationally in the Pow- 
er Market. It is the one publication 
sharply focused on the informational 
needs of the men responsible at first 
hand for operating and maintaining 


power equipment. Much of this they 
buy or specify; the rest is bought large- 
ly on the strength of their operating 
experience and reports. 


OPERATING ENGINEER enables 
you to reach economically more than 
20,000 enthusiastic engineers who have 
paid for its practical, authoritative 
“how to” information. The urgent need 
for this service, and the fact that no 
other publication fulfilled this need, are 
both proven by the rapid acceptance 
of OPERATING ENGINEER: initial 
paid circulation of 6,000 climbed to 
over 20,000 in the first 18 months of 
publication — and continues upward. 





Now, on a low-cost basis, you can 


increase the acceptance and demand 
for your equipment; you can sell your 
supplies, replacement parts, accessories 
and maintenance items by brand to a 
group with one common interest: the 
efficient operation and maintenance of 
power systems. This group comprises 
the following classifications: 





ANALYSIS BASED ON MAY, 1949 
ISSUE 





Companies, Firms and Executives.... 1,796 


Engineering Department Heads...... 9,803 


Plant Operating Staffs .............0..c000 7,344 
IN aiiicscnctliciatlinatinta tae je iets 1,205 






(For official Business Analysis see June, 
1949 ABC Statement) 





More advertisers than ever before are 
recognizing the buying influence of this 
big rich special market of power oper- 
ating men. Investigate OPERATING 
ENGINEER and see how it can in- 
crease economically the sales potential 
for your products. 
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fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 


By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on. 


Power and Progress 


Power is the common physical de- 
nominator of modern civilization. With- 
out power, none of the major advances 
in science, construction, industry or 
business would have been possible. 
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The past five decades have seen phe- 
nomenal advances in civilization, made 
possible by more and new uses of power 
in all its forms. The complex power 
system of today, with the heat pump, 
gas turbines, atomic energy, mercury 
boiler and all the power services, 
mushroomed from the simple low pres- 
sure boiler, stack and steam engine of 
yesterday. 


Industrial executives everywhere are 
discovering that maximum power use 
per worker is the sure path to low- 
cost production. In factory after fac- 
tory machine tools and other machines 
are made stronger, equipped with heav- 
ier motors, taking heavier cuts. 
Mechanical handling of materials con- 


stantly increases. Compressed air, re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, process 
necut and electronic heating find new 
uses. 

An interesting relationship has been 
brought to light by a monumental study 
of productivity by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. This survey considered the 
total national income (corrected for 
price fluctuations, over many decades) 
and the horsepower hours (human, 
animal, hydro and mineral) put to 
work over the same period. 

The study found that the number of 
horsepower-hours to produce a dollar 
of true national income has remained 
practically constant for over 90 years. 
This strongly suggests that the im- 
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What Seon Generations concentrated circulation 


means to advertisers of power plant equipment -- 


1. Maximum coverage of all profitable buying units; 


2. Maximum penetration within those units; 


3. Maximum reader interest among power specialists 


M OUNTING steam pressures and temperatures, the introduc- 
I tion of the gas turbine, and many other advances have 
increased the complexity of producing and distributing steam, elec- 
tricity, refrigeration, compressed air, and other power plant 


services 


[his progress has specialized the interests and responsibilities of 
the men who design, construct, manage, operate and maintain 
power plants in manufacturing plants, mines, public utilities and 
service establishments. And the publication that serves those 
interests adequately must devote itself entirely to them. 


POWER GENERATION is the only publication edited and dis- 
tributed exclusively to power plant interests. Its selective circula- 
tion program enables advertisers to beam their publication 
messages directly to more than 24,000 power superintendents, 
chief engineers. consulting engineers and other men who make 
the basic line of buying influence in the power plant field. 


What Products Power Engineers Specify and Buy 
Because POWER GENERATION reaches more real readers with 
primary power plant interests than is possible in any other way, 
it provides the most direct and effective advertising channel for 


such products and services as: 


Air Conditioning Engines Pumps 

Equipment Fans Refractories 
Boilers Filter Refrigeration Units 
Blowers Fuel Oi Regulators 
Bunkers Generators Stokers 

jurners Heat Ex ingers Switches 

himneys Hos Tanks 

a] Ins s lransformers 

umpress Lighting Equipment lraps 

yndensers Lubricants Turbines 

nveyors Meters Valves 
conomizers Packing Water Treatment 


pment Piping Wiring 


his, of course, is only a partial list of the products bought for 


ower purpose < 


40 Million KW to be Installed 


The electric light and power companies in 1948 had a total 


stalled generating capacity of 55 million kilowatts. According 
hgures recently released by an association which calls itself 
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“America’s business-managed tax paying electric light and power 
companies” they will continue with one of the largest construction 
programs ever undertaken. Here are the figures: 


NEW ELECTRIC CAPACITY 


a ES. ree 4,800,000 kw. 
Scheduled for 1949.......... 5,302,000 kw. 
Scheduled for 1950.......... 4,707,000 kw. 
Scheduled for 1951.......... 5,217,000 kw. 


Careful studies of the various factors involved in the load growth 
indicate that the next eight years we will have to add some 40 
million kw of new capacity. 


The beauty of this tremendous market for power generating and 
distributing equipment is that the main buying factors are a 
relatively small and compact group of power specialists. You can 
reach most of them through the concentrated, selected circulation 


of POWER GENERATION. 


WRITE FOR LATEST DATA FILE FOLDER 


A new Data File Folder gives up-to-date information on POWER 
GENERATION’s market, its editorial purpose and scope, its 
circulation qualifications, format and advertising rates. We'll be 
glad to send you one, or to have a representative call. Just check 
the handy memo below. 





go OT CR RRP RSS eE esses eee eee es eeseseseeewe” Ss 


POWER GENERATION 

53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

[J Please send me a copy of POWER GENERATION and latest 
Data File Folder. 


(] Please have a representative explain how POWER GENERA- 
TION can help sell my product. 


Name and Title 


Company . 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: Address 
' 
' 


Product 
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Typical Organization Chart for a Plant Engineering Department 


PLANT EWGINEER 
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ENGINEERING ENG INEERING 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Drafting Receptionist 
Plans Correspondence 
Eetimating Recors 

Graphs & Dispatching of 
Charts Orders & Special 


Call 
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CMIRY ENGINEER 6 ae MASTER MECHANIC CHIEF ELECTRICTAN 
Power Plant Cleaning & Sanitation Building Maintenance Elect. Distribution 
Refrigeration Shop & Yard Labor Minor Constructions Lighting 
Heating, Ventlg. Track & Road Maint. Equipment Maintenance Commun icetion 

& Air donai tioning Rough Moving Plumbing & Piping Motors, Controllers, etc. 
Water Supply Elevators Fire Protective Systen Cranes & Hoists 

Boiler Operating Factory Office Janitors & Equipt.Be- Plumbers Operating Electricians 
Operators Exers. Janitors ® Jenitresses petsece Pipefitters Foreman 
Foremen Foreman cbhinists Welders 
Oilers Maint. Foreman Foreman Trouble Shooters 
Helpers Mechanics | Gang vase Crew Foreman 
reman oreman x rpenter 
Coal & ligt. & Vent. . + ae " Lighting Electricians 
Labor Engineers | eee wed meee Riggers Cabdinet- Foreman 
rators Clean Make 
m Crews a Porenss Foreman re Construction 
Track & ecouss Electricians 
ok Landscapers Masons Painters oreman 
items vorente Floor Re- Sign Painters Motor & Control 
irmen Roof Repair- Repai rmen 
Toreman P 
lasterers men Foremen 
Heat Insula- Foreman 
tice . tiene Inspectors 
oreman ight ee 
ceeeiianads de tal Workers Cranenen 
ruc 
Steel ~~ Foremen Communications 
Heavy Sheet Blacksmith Electricians 
Metal Workers 
Foremen Oilers 
—Power Generation 
mensely greater productivity of to- — ————_—s welding and high frequency process 
heating. 


day’s factory labor is not so much due 
to the more efficient use of power as 
merely to the use of more power. For 
example, a modern lathe uses ten times 
as much power as its predecessor of 
1900 and produces ten times as much 
product. Eventually this multiplica- 
tion of horsepower may restore the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


What's Ahead? 


The power field is still in the midst 
of an expansion era that surpasses all 
previous endeavor—and it must con- 
tinue for several years regardless of 
general business conditions and the re- 
turn of a buyers’ market. 

America’s appetite for more power is 
insatiable. Since 1939, for example, 
use of electrical energy in industry has 
more than doubled. Electric utilities 
will have added, by 1951, 25,300,000 kw. 
of capacity over 1946—a 50% increase 
in five years. By 1955 or 1956, ac- 
cording to present plans and estimates, 
this increase will reach 100%. Yet, 
despite steady installation of new and 
added capacity, the aggregate excess 
of capacity over demand over the past 
two years has been 5% or less. 

Equipment breakdowns, sudden in- 
creases in load, low reserve capacities, 
new uses for electrical energy and 
many other factors are reasons for the 
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present power-plant building boom that 
must continue for several years. 

These conditions, found in the cen- 
tral station market, typify the situation 
with regard to industry. The large 
increases in capacity in the nation’s 
utility plants are being made to meet 
the demands of industry and com- 
mercial establishments—who use over 
two-thirds of all electrical energy gen- 
erated in this country. 

Among the notably growing loads are 
air conditioning, water heaters, tele- 
vision, commercial lighting, electric 


Yet above all these electrical applica- 
tions stands out the steady rise in the 
horsepower per driven machine in fac- 
tories—the use of more and more 
power; key to increased productivity. 

The power field, contrasted to indus- 
try as a whole, is less subject to rise 
and fall when general business fluc- 
tuates. The demand and use of power 
must continue; for it is the fundamen- 
tal, basic component of all our social, 
economic and industrial life. Every 
economic, political, engineering and so- 
cial change in this country or in this 
world demands more power to imple- 
ment the change. Thus the demand 
for power—hence for power equipment 
and supplies—goes on. Electrical his- 
tory reveals this amazing stability of 
the power field. For example, at the 
depth of the great depression, elec- 
tricity sales were only 14% below 1929. 

For a look at the future industrial 
market dollar-wise, it should be noted 
that American industry planned an in- 
vestment of $14.1 billion in 1949 for 
new plants and equipment. Plans for 
the years 1950-53 call for investment 
of $40 billion for new facilities. Whil 
about half of the capital expenditur: 
of the manufacturing industries in 194¢ 
went for expansion and half for re 
placement and modernization, in th: 
next five years three-quarters of ex 
penditures are planned for replace 
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your catalog Catalogs play a vital part in marketing materials and equip- 
ment in the power plant market. The men who specify and buy 
depend largely on manufacturers’ catalogs for the organized 
information they need in selecting products to meet specific 
requirements. Your catalog should be designed for this kind 
of use. Also, it should be distributed in the way that will insure 
use by the greatest number of active prospects. Sweet's offers 
you specialized techniques for achieving the most effective 
design and distribution for your catalog. 


specialized catalog services 
for the power plant market 


Catalogs are not advertisements. 
Much inefficiency has resulted 
from applying advertising tech- 
niques to catalogs. Sweet's spe- 
cializes in perfecting the perform- 
ance of manufacturers’ catalogs. 





specialized Custom catalog design by Sweet's is far more than merely lay- 

catalog out and artwork. It starts with consultation with you to deter- 

design mine, in terms of specific products and specific buying groups, 
what information is needed to bring about the buying action 
you desire—specification, request for sales call, direct order. 
Then follows organization of the information in a basic pattern 
for making your catalog easy to use and to understand. Next 
comes selection of the most effective form for the clearest 
statement of each fact—text, table, diagram, illustration— 
together with visual aids to guide the prospect through a well 
ordered and convincing presentation of your product's forms, 
characteristics, performance and uses. The final result is a unit 
of buying information, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the shortest possible time 
and with the least possible effort. 


Each manufacturer's catalog calls 
for the solution of a specific de- 
sign problem. You will be under 
no obligation by requesting a 
consultation on your catalog. 
Wire, phone or write the Sweet's 
office nearest you. (See below) 


2 


specialized When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, it is delivered 
catalog to prospects of top rank buying power in the markets of interest 
distribution to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 yearly to locate, 


qualify and select the firms and individuals who represent the 
bulk of buying power in each market served. Furthermore, your 
catalog remains in the office of each recipient, instantly ac- 
cessible at all times. This is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Catalogs so distributed are said to be pre-filed. According to 
thousands of users of these files, this is the most effective 
method of getting catalogs used by prospective customers. 


an organization Sweet's Catalog Service 


of —has developed techniques of visual presentation of product 
catalog information which are in wide and increasing use; 
specialists 


—originated, in 1906, the pre-filed method of catalog dis- 
tribution; 

—serves hundreds of the country's leading manufacturers; 
—handles more catalogs than any other organization in the 


world. (in 1949 alone, Sweet's distributed more than twenty- 
nine million manufacturers’ catalogs.) 
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For further information on pre- 
filed catalog distribution in the 
power plant market see listing 
of Sweet's File for Power Plants 
at rear of this section of the 
Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dedge Corporation 
NEW YORK 18 119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 31 St. James Avenve 
BUFFALO 2 70 Niagora Street 


CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2 American Building 
CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenve 


DETROIT 26 548 Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES 14 1709 West 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7 1343 Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 Professional Building 
ST. LOUIS 1 721 Olive Street 
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= ——————$_— — —— __ ___ — — = ——_________ 
Electric Energy Requirements of Major Industries 
Kilowatt-hours in Thousands 
INDUSTRY 
1939 19 40 941 1942 1943 19 4y 1945 946 
MANUFACTURING 

Chemicals 9, 746,551 | 12,602,120] 16,997,196] 21,670,716] 28, 664,939] 29, 163,354] 24,589, 745| 21,565, 205 
Ivon and Steel 12, 245,004 | 14,809,440] 18,703,024) 2,315,682) 22,363,895] 23,289,908/ 21,701,857] 19,405,503 
Nonferrous Metais 5, 953, 282 7,805,000} 10,663,413) 15,375,189] 23,495,614] 2,755,278} 14,911,831] 11,811, 220 
Paper 9,096,930 | 10,005, 735; 11, 184,836) 11, 268,579) 10,985,306] 11,037,527] 11,444, 689/ 12, 153,575 
Food 6, 385,898 | 6,532,228] 7,315,446] 7,905,030) 8,560,905| 8,724,387] 8,987,885] 9, 3,319 
Textiles 6,800,071 | 7,993,882) 9,118,409] 9,793,736] 9,376,991| 8,815,882] 8,435,646] 8,894, 6e2 
Petroleum and Coal 3,498,114 | 3,844,312] 4,357,974) 4,620,007] 5,228,502] 6,243,480] 6,538,861| 6, 384, 757 
Transportation Equipment 482, 232 796,352] 1,647,570] 4,277,204] 7,290,812] 8,908,688] 6,417,551| 2,781,972 
Stone, Clay, and Glass 4,851,242 | 5,200,870] 6,546,796) 6,967,797) 6,060,685| 5,099,529] 5,400,486] 6,627,483 
Machinery 1, 985, 407 2,549,106) 3,634,326] 4,816,038 5,811,274) 5,861,275| 6,136,479| 4,796,188 
Automobiles 2, 467,983 | 3,042,904] 3,668,349) 3,454,180] 4,572,123) 4,661,755| 3,774,197] 4, 245,008 
Electrical Machinery 1,431, @6 1, 816, 567 2,521, 704 2, 900, 486 3, 541, 7 3, 668, 196 3, 384, 614 2, 964, 622 
Rubber 1,584,434 | 1,652,461] 2,073,173] 1,754,152) 2,137,446] 2,404,064] 2,683,214| 3,014,712 
Lumber 1,245,416 | 1,424,260) 1,582,376) 1,685,522) 1,620,896] 1,461,514] 1,464,106] 1, 0, 789 
Printing 850, D6 92, 457 1,024, 663 1,042, 314 1,075, 133 1, 100, 836 1, 161, 336 1, 212, 828 
Furniture 605,045 679, 052 830, 403 844, 992 885, 965 867, 388 881, 743 976, 728 
Miscellaneous 465, 755 516, 20 662, 903 793, 351 932,968 917,445 852, 107 829,901 
Apparel 357, 485 420,040 513, 742 553, 770 a4, D9 538, 970 661,002 658, 261 
Leather 402, 229 415, 6@ 522, 536 5598, 363 566, 448 555, 6 578, 848 587, 29 
Tobacco 114, 876 125, 70 138, 629 145,053 158, 577 163, 886 176,939 176, 311 

Total 70,518, 166 | 82, 661, 786/ 103, 108, 700/ 120, 844. 070 | 143, 963, 666 | 144, 318, 968 /129, 183, 138/12), 280, 202 

EXTRACTING 

Coal Mining 9,524,550 | 3,938,116] 4,161,315] 4,856,306] 5,167,952] 5,237,@04| 5,382,357 | 5, 545, 923 
Metal Mining 2, 895, W2 3, 398, 521 3, 7, 388 4, 163, 507 4, 226, 503 3,818,874 3, 424, 485 3, 502, 706 
Nonmetallic Mining 828, -16 938, 700 1, 131, 268 1, 290, 236 1, 346, 404 1, 348, 327 1, 1, 105 1, 646, 266 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 837,006 898, 239 684,514 887, 197 9M, 775 945, 126 997, 735 1,006,018 

Total 8,084, 883 9, 114, 576 9,804,485/ 11,137,246) 11, 675,814/ 11,350,121] 11, 305, 682/ 11, 700,913 

GOVERNMENT 

Shipbuilding 179,992 249, 82 413, 474 7H, 372 985, 933 1, 155,031 1, 107, 702 956, 940 
Arsenal and Ordnance 90, 384 133, 325 319, 357 808,952 1, 108, 184 1,099, 98 825, 928 266, 704 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 171,019 230,903 195, 957 374, W6 790, 555 826, 578 739, 409 476, 001 

Total 441, 35 614,048 928, 788 1,917, 690 2, 885, 672 3,081, 568 2, 673,039 1, 700, 635 

United States 79,044, 444 | 92, 300, 410 /113, 931, 973/133, 898, 946/158, 525, 151 | 168, 750, 656 /143, 161, 860 |133, 661, 640 

—Federal Power Commission 
ment and modernization, only one-quar- 702. Market Selector and Analyzer Power Generation contains not only a 


This means further 
mechanization. And, mechanization 
means higher productivity and more 
power and power-services. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
Jata information are available without 
vhnarge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
aad agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS. 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


ter for expansion. 


701. Catalog Design Guide and Check 
Lists of Catalog Information. 

A summary of basic principles of cat- 
alog design dealing with organization 
of product information for maximum 
utility. Check lists on separate sheets 
cover information regarding (1), pro- 
ducer; (2), materials; (3), equipment; 
(4), services. Issued by Sweet’s Cat- 
alog Service. 
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for the Power Field. 


diagram of “Methods and 


but 


equipment 


In this folder, Power presents an 
audit of products advertised to the 
power field and a “picto-selector” which 
shows the wide variety of equipment 
used in the typical power system. 


Power, The Market, the Publica- 


tion. 


703. 


Power gives the reader of this bro- 
chure a power and energy flow chart 


showing industry’s composite power 
plant in three parts: 1, The electrical- 
power-producing prime movers; 2, the 


steam producing units in the industrial 
boiler plant; 3, the mechanical power 
producing equipment. 


704. Power Generation Data File and 
Chart. 
This market and media folder by 


used in power engineering,” spe- 
cial product stories and other impor- 
tant data. 


705. A Study of Boilers and Boiler 
Room Equipment. 


This 16-page booklet describes the 
use and application of various types of 
equipment, operating practices, selec- 
tion and buying procedures, trends and 
anticipated changes. Published by 
Industry and Power. 


706. Here Is Your Data. 
National Engineer has prepared a 


new market and media file following 
NIAA standards. It includes an an- 
alysis of subjects discussed at techni- 
cal meetings of power plant engineers 
a breakdown of the equipment found ir 
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VERIFIED 
READERSHIP 








PROVED PROFITABLE FOR 
PRODUCTS LIKE THESE 


Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Dust Control 


Boilers and Boiler 
Room Equipment 


Diesel Engines 
and Prime Movers 


Electrical Equipment 
Instruments and Controls 


Lubricants, 
Lubrication Equipment 


Maintenance Equipment 
Material Handling 
Pipe Tubes and Fittings 
Pumps, General Plant Equipment 
Power Transmission Equipment 
Steam Specialties 
Tools 
Valves 


Water Treatment 


ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS FROM 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
Read by Executives and Engineers in America’s 35,132 Finest Industrial Plants 
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one more reason why 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 
PAYS OFF! 





INDUSTRY AND POWER reaches executives and engineers — 
men responsible for specifying and purchasing power and power 
plant equipment — in 35,132 plants. These plants are carefully 
selected for their market potential; in the aggregate they have 
98.3% of the nation’s industrial buying power. The circulation 
list is constantly studied to eliminate plants which do not provide 
a profitable market. 


But it takes more than carefully controlled circulation to help sell 
goods through the printed page. Magazines — and advertisements 
— must be read to be effective. INDUSTRY AND POWER’S 
staff not only engages in constant research to make its articles and 
features, important and useful to its readers, it also works actively 
at the job of seeing that every copy of INDUSTRY AND POWER 


is read when it reaches its destination. 


This continuing study of readership now enables us to offer you 
VERIFIED READERSHIP. We will take your customer or pros- 
pect list and tell you not only whieh of the plants I & P reaches — 
but also which men in these plants are proven INDUSTRY AND 
POWER readers. Ask your INDUSTRY AND POWER repre- 
sentative for the full story of verified readership — and for reports 
on results achieved by companies like yours through the pages of 
INDUSTRY AND POWER. 


INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 





Process Industries . 2,806 Transport Industries 1,390 
Processing ; — Buildings . . 4,031 
Metal Working . 7,258 Building Materials . 1,108 
Public Utilities 3,427 Service Industries 1,094 
Textile Manufacturers 2,099 Specialty Manufacturers .... 1,080 
Food Products 3,833 Manufacturers’ Salesmen ... $79 
Electrical Manufacturers . 1,606 Engineers & Architects 1,151 
Woodworking eum 1500 Miscellaneous _ ......... ing 
Mines ionicisiees Mn Total oka we 9 7,632 


PICTURE OF READERSHIP 


INDUSTRY AND POWER received over 30,000 inquiries in 1949. 
Inquiries were grouped by title as follows: 
General Managers, Plant Superintendents, and Other Executives 22.32% 
Plant Engineers, Chief Engineers, Members of Engineering 


Department and Superintendents of Power . 59.92% 
Maintenance Superintendents, Chief Electricians, Department 
Foremen and Other Operating Officials . 17.76% 
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NEW ORDERS FOR STEEL BOILERS 


(100 Square Feet Heating Surface and Over) 


MILLION SQ. FT.-HEATING SURFACE 
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their plants, and a reader analysis American Society of Mechanical En- 


work sheet. 
Associations 

American Boiler & Affiliated Indus- 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 33 West 39th St., New York. 


gineers, 29 West 39th St., New York. 


National Assn. of Power Engineers, 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Power Transmission Council, 63 Park 
Row, New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Chief Engineer, 350 N. Clark St., Chi- 


cago 10. Published by Chief Engineers 
Assn. of Chicago. Est. 1935. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.50 $ 12.50 
35.00 19.00 10.50 
12 27.50 15.00 8.25 


i) 
New York 
Pub. Co., 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., 
16. Published by Combustion 


Inc. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
26th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, Feb., 1949, 11,180; gross, 


11,904. Engineering officials and execu- 
tive engineers and engineers, 7,696: con- 
sulting engineers, 958; others, 2,699. 
Rates—l page, $180; 6 pages, $162; 12 
pages, $150 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1. Published by Rockwell F. Clancy Co 


Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim size, 74x10% 
Type page, 5%x9% Published Aug. 15 
Forms close June Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates—l page, 
$200; % page, $125; % page, $90; % pag: 
$75. Standard lor, 25% 

_—_—_ 

—_— 


Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich 
st 


Published by Maujer Pub. Co. I 1920 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 25th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, March, 1949, 38,067; gross, 


38.933. Process industries, 5,332; metal- 
working, 7,261; utilities, 3,414: textiles, 
2,112; food. 3,825; electrical, 1,700; wood- 


428 





working, 1,964; mines, 1,151; transport, 


1,368 buildings, 5.498 others, 4,518 

Rates—1 page, $425; 3 pages, $415; 6 
pages, $400; 12 pages, $360; 24 pages, 
$335 


Standard red, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
$70: bleed, $60. 

For additional data see page 427 
International Engineer, 1003 K. Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Published by 
Int'l Union of Operating Engineers. Est. 
1903. Subscription, $1 Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 15th. 


Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 

10-2. Circulation, Sworn, 80,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ™% Page 
1 $144.00 82.00 $ 50.00 
6 112.00 66.00 43.00 
1 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Bleed, $20. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Mechanical Engineering. 
(‘See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams §&St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Nat’l Assn. of 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size, 
8$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Mar., 1949, 18,128; 
19,291. Mfe. & mining, 7,803; utilities, 
1,238; service establishments, 5,523; 
others, 3,665. Rates—l1 page, $275; 6 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $200 
Standard red, orange, blue, $50; 
10% 


gross, 


bleed, 





Nucleonics. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





© @ 


Operating Engineer, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc. First issue, Jan., 
1948. For operating and maintenance 
engineers in industrial plants, utilities, 
etc. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





June, 1949, 19,698; 

Companies and executives, 
heads, 2,472; engineers, 
1,308; plant operating 

1,205. 

used within year 
than 3 pages, $300; 3 pages, $285; 6 
pages, $270; 12 pages, $240; 24 pages, 
$220; 48 pages, $200. 

Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 
$60; bleed, $45. 


® 


Power, 330 W. 


Circulation, 
23,049. 
eng. dept. 
foremen, 
7,344; others, 


Rates, space 


gross, 
1,796; 
6,023: 
staffs, 


@ 


42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 23rd prec. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1949, 30,238; gross, 
32,288. Engineering dept. heads, 13,292; 
firms and general executives, 4,199; plant 
operating staffs, 7,244; sales organiza- 
tions, including dealers and jobbers, 
1,380; foreign, 2,756; others, 275. 

tates Space used in year—less than 3 
pages, $450; 3 pages, $435; 6 pages, $415; 
12 pages, $375; 18 pages, $360; 24 pages, 
$345; 36 pages, $325; 48 pages, $300. Mid- 
June—at rate earned in regular issues. 
Fractional space can be used in the fol- 
lowing units: % page, % page, % page, 
% page, 1/6 page; (% page in mid-June). 


Standard yellow, orange, green, red or 
blue, $70: bleed, $60 
For additional data see pages 420-21 


Power Equipment, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Cleworth Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est. 1949. Controlled. Adver- 
tising unit 1/9 page, 3%x4%. Published 


lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 42,600. Rates— 

Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 4/9 Page 
1 $150.00 $300.00 $540.00 
6 135.00 250.00 460.00 


12 125.00 230.00 420.00 
24 units of 1/9 page, per unit, $115. 


Standard second colors, $75. 
ve 
——_ 
Power Generation, including Powe 


Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4. Published by Technical Put 
lishing Co. Est. 1896. For engineers wl 
operate and supervise power generati« 
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POWER PLANTS 
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WH® BUYS TODAY 
NATIONAL ENGINEER serves the men 


responsible for supplying industry and serv- 
ice establishments such as hotels, hospitals, 
and buildings with the services necessary 
for production and operation. These in- 
clude: heat, light, power, water, refrigera- 
tion, compressed air, ventilation, air condi 
tioning, elevator service and often many 
others. Formerly these men as a group were 
called “Power Engineers.” That was when 
steam and electricity were their sole re 
sponsibilities. Today, they do not have a 
universal title but the name “Plant Engi 
neer” is the most commonly accepted. 
“Plant Engineer” 
tire plant and provide al 
necessary tor operations 


since they serve the en- 


| utility services 


[his group, no matter what their title, is 
the group that is behind the purchases 
which stem from their wide range of re- 
sponsibilities 


PLANT SURVEY 


The best index to the equipment that 
these men have in their charge is obtained 
by a direct survey in the plants themselves. 
NATIONAL ENGINEER has made a sur- 
vey of over 1,000 plants. These plants are 
broken down into: 


Manufacturing and Mining 52.0% 
Utilities 11.8% 
Service Establishments 33.4% 
Other Industries 2.8% 






RESULTS OF SURVEY 
OF OVER 1000 PLANTS 


on, 
| 
50 185.460 








ens 
Wien ae 


~ 


onclusions drawn from the survey are: 


. The day of the private generating plant is not 


past in many industries; however, the majority 
of the plants generating power will also pur- 
chase electricity for part of their own re- 


quirements 


2. On new installations the size of the boilers in- 
stalled and the operating pressures will both 
tend to increase, except when the plant load 
is for heating and low pressure processes. 


3. More and more plants are going to provide 


for alternate methods of firing in case of 
shortage of one particular type of fuel 


4. Elevators are being considered essential. 


5. Refrigeration is more important. 


6. The trend of air conditioning is upward 








maaas"ine 








lives for Sale 
Award of Merit 


was the editorial which won an 
in Industrial Marketing's Ii!th 


annual competition as being one of the best 
articles or editorials printed in any professional 
magazine. 





PLANT SERVICES 


STEAM GENERATION 


ak 


POWER GENERATION 
AND UTILIZATION 


COMPRESSED AIR 


REFRIGERATION 


i. 


HEATING VENTILATION 





AND AIR CONDITIONING 


om 





aa ee 












EDITORIAL POLICY 
NATIONAL ENGINEER is written for 


the men who supervise and operate your 
equipment and use your materials. 

Our editorial content is designed to help 
these men in the performance of their 
everyday duties. Informat*v. articles on 
how to perform their dai: task better, 
easier, or at a lower cost take up most of 
our editorial space. Other articles cover 
basic data necessary in the performance of 
that daily task. The reader is fully in- 
formed on all the new developments that 
must be considered within the next five or 
ten years, 

We aim to keep the readers up to date, 
and furnish information on current prob- 
lems. Regular departments include the 
Engineering Advisory Council, Educutional 
(ids, sections on New Equipment, New 
literature, and a Buyer’s Guide. A change 
in pace is provided by a page ealled “Ques- 
tion of the Month” which deals with un- 
usual engineering problems. 


CIRCULATION 


This year NATIONAL ENGINEER guar- 
antees an average circulation of 18,200 
based on yearly average as shown on our 
CCA audit. 


NATIONAL ENGINEER 
Published for engineers, by engineers 
176 West Adums Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Write for a copy of our NIAA Presentation 












AUXILIARY & ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 






Piping Valve Traps Insulation 
Pump Heaters Water Treatment 
Fan Motor Refractories 
Meter Instrument Control 




















Valve Trap Lubricant 

ndenser Pumps Cooling Tower 
and Electrical Insulation Con 

Meter and Instruments 

Lighting Equipment Voltage Regulator 
Circuit Breaker Capacitor 
Valve Instruments and Control 
Interc er Trag Filter 
Valve Instr ents and Control 
c ling Tower Motors Pa 
Insulation Ice Making Equipment 
Valve Trap Insulation 
Meter Instruments and Control 
Pump Motor ng Tower 





WATER SUPPLY 
Valve Instrument Control 
Fire Protection Water Heater 


ELEVATOR SERVE 


@ dk 
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Door Interlock Safety Gates 
Automatic Controls Safety Controls 
Floor Indicator mtrol Cables 











POWER PLANTS 































: ransn ion in manufacturing Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 28-page catalog, $4,440; 32-page catalog, 
plant mine ervice establishments and Circulation, June, 1949, 2.893; gross, $5,010 
rtilitic Trim size Si,xll\%. Type page 15,623. Engineering dept. heads, 6,949; Charges for other specifications given 
ixlt Published Ist Forms close 8th general executives, firms, 3,288; operat- on request Note: combination charges 
Agency d eunt 15 ing staffs, 2,226; others, 699 for catalogs distributed also in other 
Circulation Feb 1949, 20,124; gross, Rates—less than 3 pages, $240; 6 pages, Sweet's Files and for two or more cata- 
22.523. Chemical & process, 2,935; food $210; 12 pages, $190; 24 pages, $180 logs in any number of files. (See Build- 
} nachinery 1127; metal 1,135 Standard red, $60; bleed, $40 ing, Design Engineering, Manufactur- 
it tle $,.317 hotels hospitals 1,347 —__—— ing Industries and Chemical Process In- 
institutions, 1,332; engineering and cons Sweet's File for Power Plants, 119 W dustries sections of Market Data Book.) 
134: foreigt 9 others, 4,181 40th St New York 18, N. Y¥ Compiled Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
Rate es thar pages $375 } and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Serv- cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
ares $355 6 pages $335 l2 pages ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and “t, 
$305 ij pages $285: 36 pages, $275 is tion Est. 1914 4 bound file of* manu- Louis 
page $265; 60 or more page $260 facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of For additional data see page 425. 
Standard red, blue, orange, greer vel- buying information by engineers and ex- — 
low, $50; bleed, $4¢ ecutives in charge of operation and ii 
} iditional data see page 4 maintenance of power plants—industrial! Thomas’ Register of American Manufac~ 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— - central station, mine, railroad and oth turers. : / E si aa 
Public Power, 17 K St N. W Wash- ers. Revised annually and lent to quali- (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
ngton 6, D. ¢ Published by Americar field offices for one year Distribution 
Publ Powe (ssn est 194 Con Sworn, 10,000, to power plant operating CANADA 
trolled rrin ze, 8 x11 Type page officials purchasing officials govern 
x if ublished 20th. prec. Forms close ment procurement offices and buying 
tt Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula agencies . wy, 
tion, Swern, 10.244, Kates Catalogs in Sweet's Files consist of v 
Time | Page Page Page multiples of four pages Typography 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 90.00 and color printing as desired. Trim page, Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- 
t 175.04 100.00 85.00 size 8%x11 Charges include catalog versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- 
l 0.00 90.00 80.00 design, or such assistance as may be lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Est. 1906 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 desired, printing, filing, distribution and Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
—_—_—__— - use of confidential distribution lists. No close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
agency commission. No cash discount. culation, March, 1949, 5,563; gross, 5,934. 
180) @ For catalogs in Sweet's File for Power Rates 
Plants, including one extra coler on first Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Southern Power and Industry, 806 Peach- and last page, complete service charges 1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
tree St N. E Atlanta 5, Ga. Published are as follows 4-page catalog, $1,020; 6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
by W. R. < Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904 8-page catalog, $1,590; 12-page catalog, 12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Subscription, $1 Trim size R4x1ll\ $2,160; 16-page catalog, $2,730; 20-page Standard rey and blue, $35; bleed, 15%. 
Type page 7x10 Published 24th prec catalog, $3,300; 24-page catalog, $3,870: Annual Diréctory Issue, published Mar. 
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Printing, Publishing 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising: Paper, Paper Products) 








The graphic arts industry is one of 
the largest in the country in number 
of separate productive establishments. 


The following are included within 
this vast industrial empire: Typecast- 
ing and typesetting, printing, lithog- 
raphy, newspaper production, book 
and pamphlet binding, engraving (in- 
cluding photo, steel and copper plate, 
rubber plate, plastic plate, wood and 
wax), duplicate platemaking (electro- 
typing and stereotyping), silk screen 
printing, finishing (varnishing, gum- 
ming, die-cutting, hot embossing, tin 
mounting, indexing, etc.), paper mak- 
ing, paper merchandising, paper con- 
verting, envelope, tag, paper bag, and 
paper box making. 

Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures showed 28,987 
establishments in the printing and pub- 
lishing industries. They had 715,000 
employes and a payroll of $2,277 mil- 
lion. Value added by manufacture was 
$4,269 million. 

The industry ranked eighth in num- 
ber of employes, and was also eighth 
in value added by manufacture. 

While the graphic arts industry uses 
a large amount of specialized equip- 
ment, its size and resources also make 
it an important market for many gen- 
eral industrial lines. Air conditioning 
equipment is in demand in printing 
plants because the rigid standards of 
customers cannot be met under ordinary 
conditions. Printing experts are also 
paying more attention to materials 
handling equipment, believing that too 
much time is lost under haphazard 
methods. Since printers and allied or- 
ganizations handle large amounts of 
paper, metal and inks, they use both 
heavy and light trucks in considerable 
numbers. 

Other lines of which the industry is 

heavy buyer’ include bearings, 
rushes and floor cleaning materials, 
hemicals and oils, cleaners and soaps, 
fire prevention devices, humidification 
quipment, lighting equipment, inter- 
fice communications, medical first aid 
ts, office equipment, systems and sup- 
es, production recording devices, sani- 
iry equipment, tires, trucks and waste 

‘eptacles, 

Production workers in printing and 

ied establishments are highly paid 

| this fact has made printing plants 

favorite locale for automatic dis- 
sers of tobacco, candy, soft drinks, 
other numerous products. 

Editor and Publisher reported that 

the close of 1948, the United States 

1 328 morning, 1,453 evening and 

Sunday newspapers, with circula- 
s of 21,082,000, 31,203,000 and 
108,000, respectively. 


Vhile these totals represent an all- 
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‘The Printing and Publishing Industry in 1947 _ 


(Preliminary) 


Money figures in million of dollars 


No. of 
Est. 
Commercial printing ........ 11,933 
RUUD Kc ccecscacdccosos 794 
Photoengraving ........ vicars 770 
Electrotyping and stereo- 

a er Tie ee 237 
PEE cccnnctesnecesee 686 
LAERORTOREIED occ ccccccevcss 1,413 
Magazine publishing ........ 2,166 
Newspaper publishing ....... 8,339 
Book publishing ............ 648 
ge er 156 
GG. QED caetevecscues 162 


New Plant 


Cost of and 

Receipts Materials Equipment 
1,521.7 544.0 60.7 
75.7 8.9 2.0 
133.5 17.4 4.6 
59.0 11.1 2.4 
116.0 25.7 3.5 
487.6 174.2 17.4 
1,085.6 421.0 34.3 
1,917.¢ 518.6 81.6 
463.8 200.9 7.3 
86.7 29.0 4.3 
2.5 


123.9 42.8 





time high, gains during the year were 
distributed unevenly and several states 
had losses. 

The American Press Association re- 
ported 8,676 weekly and semi-weekly 
newspapers at the close of 1948 with 
circulation of 13,759,134. This was a 
gain of 295 papers and 513,000 circu- 
lation over 1947. 


Associations 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 


115 E. 40th St., New York. 


American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers. Assn., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave. New 
York. 


Book Publishers Bureau, 62 W. 47th 
St., New York. 


International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 55 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Lithographers National Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


National Editorial Assn., 222 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


National Printing Equipment Assn., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


Printing Industry of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., 
New York 1 Published by MacNair- 
Dorland Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, none Circulation, toes 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 80.00 $5.00 28.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 

Standar« qd color, $25: bleed, $15 


American Pressman, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. Published by Intl. Printing Press- 
\ 


man and Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 

1890, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 

Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 

culation, Sworn, 52, 240. Rates— 

Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
1 $229.00 | 26.00 $ 71.00 
n 199.00 110.00 61.00 
12 184.00 102.00 56.00 


Standard red, $60: bleed, 10%. 





© @ 


American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New 


York 16. Published by Moore Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


Forms close 25th. Agency commission 
15% on space only 10 days, net 30. 
Circulation, 9,189; gross, 10,459. Print- 
ing firms and execs., 7,198; equipment, 
685; others, 1,234. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
l $260.00 $150.00 $ 87.50 
6 225.00 127.50 7 
12 205.00 115.00 65.5 
Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, 10% 





The Author & Journalist, P. O. Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 17,341. mates — 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.75 $ 19.60 
6 67.50 33.97 17.64 
12 60.00 30.20 15.68 

Color, $30. 





Bookbinding and Book Production, 5° 
Union Square, New York 3. Est. 1925 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 6%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 6,750. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $130.00 $ “75. 00 
7 195.00 115.00 67. +4 
12 175.00 100.00 60 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 








PRINTING, PUBLISHING 







































California Publisher, Pacific Electric Times 1 Page % Page % Page The Photoengravers Bulletin, 166 W. 
Bldg Los Angeles 14 Published by l $200.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 Van Buren St., Chicago 4. Published by 
Calif. Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. Est H 185.00 150.00 85.00 American Photoengravers’ Assn. Est. 
1918. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12 Bleed, 10% 1911. Senecrintien, $3. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published lst. Forms ———— — --- —— Type page, 4% 6. Published 15th 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-0. Clr Misseurt Press News, 220 Walter Wil- Forms close Sth. ’ Circulation, 1,600. 
culation, 1,306. Rates liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $45; % 
Times | Page % Page % Page Mo. Press Assn., Inc. Est. 1938 Sub- page, $25. 
l $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 scription, $1. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- ee ee 
90 00 > Oo 7 50 >” ‘or 3 . Ze 5 ¥ "Vv 
*- oe ae a? 6 See eee Oe tr euin en. Ch, Ree” «Print, 24 Elm St.. Woodstock, Va. Pub- 
; 2.5 25 discounts, 15-2 irculation, 685. Rates , . > . 
—_— —— — Times 1 Page % Page % Page lished by W. E Rudge Pub., Ine Est. 
Cireulation Management, 53 W. Jacksor , $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.25 1940. Subse ription, v9! 50. ‘Trim size, (%4x 
Bivd.. Chicago 4. Est. 1935. Subscription, 6 50.00 15.00 G 28 10. Type page x8 I ublished quar- 
$5 Type page 7x10 Published Ist “ Reet EE ES rh eR aN terly. — Agenc y ‘discounts, 15-0. ircula- 
Forms close 5th Agency discounts, tion, 2,250 tates—l1 page, $ Color, 
15 Circulation, 3,459. Rates ® oov. 
Tim¢ | Page » Page % Page ae 
} $200.00 vits.o° ¥ $8.00 Modern Lithography, 254 W. ist St., 
thye + = 4 +4 New York l Published by Industry CCA 
: ae , . - Pubs In E 1933 Subscription. $3 = 
Bleed, 10% Trim size. 9 aie Type page, 7x10. Pub- Printed Selling and hr “y ne 
~ . lishe« 0 : close ? rency “oO S Chicago *-ublishec ry 
Colorado Editor and Intermountain Press, are pgs — +, rms close 20th. Agency ee Se ee =. 1937, Trim size, 
Univer ity of De: ver, I nive rsity Park Circulation 4.5858; cross, 5.469. Offset Sl%xllte. Type page, 7x10 Published 
Colt rad "Sean As EB { uo26. Ss ~ plants, 3,165; manufacturers, jobbers and Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
Solorado ress ssn st ? Sud dealers in lithographic equipment and 15-0. 
scription, $2. Type page, 6}#x10 Pub supplies, 415: libraries. schools and in- Circulation, Mar., 1949, 16,545; gross, 
fished ist For ms Close 30th Agency structors, 303: others, 736. Rates 16,883. Printers, publishers, letter shops, 
discounts, 15 Rates—$1.50 per inch Times 1 Page % Page % Page 8,494; advertising managers and pro- 
- | $130.00 $ 75.00 ¢ 45.00 duction men, 6,658; others, 1,440. Rates 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers Bulletin, 6 190.00 &5 00 40.00 Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
Leader Bidge., Cleveland 14, O. Published 12 110.00 gO 00 Ty 1 $260.00 $145.00 $100.00 
by International Assn. of E lectrotypers Standard red. $25 bleed $15 “ 6 220.00 120.00 85.00 
and Stereotypers, In Est. 1915. Con lB.» -epviecln ttt 12 180.00 100.00 70.00 
trolled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x Standard red, $30: bleed, 10% 
7% Published 15th Forms close th ; = 
Agency discount 15-0 Circulation © a 
+ sa ——. hs - eee u Pam National Lithographer, 11 Park P1., New ® 
l $ 43.00 $ 5 OO $15 50 alg a 9 1894 eats pone n 
, oo F 3 SIZe y ype age, i { plished 7 
6 3.00 ee.0") 14.00 10th. Forms Sloss Ist Ameney Siedoaeen. Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New 
| 5.00 14.00 12.50 a ; ’ York 7. Published by Walden Sons & 
‘ Circulation, 4,000; gross, 4.715. Offset Mott. Inc. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. 
ind direct litho plants. 2.754: mfrs., 580 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING 








catalogs, more direct mail. Always the "steady" industry, printing con- 
tinues to push toward new production peaks. New plants are being started. 
Old ones are moving into new and larger quarters. Construction is well 


above normal. 


Production techniques are changing, becoming more varied. Offset, 
gravure, rubber plate and silk-screen printing processes are being installed : 
in former “letterpress only" plants. For example, two out of three offset Printing—Publishing 
presses are going to printers who formerly printed wholely or in part by 
letterpress. Industry's highest wage rates vitalize the search for new ORRaT menusTans 
ideas, new methods, new labor-savers. Materials handling, air-conditioning, 
humidification, infra-red, electronics, chemistry—there are many others 
which offer a newly-stimulated interest which easily can lead to sales 


for you. 


The Editorial Authority * Blankets Industry Buying Power 


Largest Paid Circulation * Highest Subscription Rate by maniutodure 
The oldest publication in its field, THE INLAND PRINTER is the industry's author- FIRST in no. of salaried employes 
ity. It is several publications in one—a business and management guide, a FIRST in salaries paid : : 


monthly news digest, an idea library for creative men, and technical handbook 
to use in the plant. All of this is of such practical dollar-and-cents value to 
subscribers that they pay $4.00 a year—more than the cost of any other 
printing publication—to read THE INLAND PRINTER. Its largest paid circulation FIFTH in value of products - 


in the field offers virtual blanket coverage of the industry's buying power SIXTH te coc? of materiale 
LET'S talk about YOUR problem—and YOUR opportunity. Phone, write or wire. 


Do YOUR Products Fit into Any of These Categories? mast PUBLICATION 


Many diverse processes and operations in printing and publishing require purchases of many 
kinds of materials and equipment. Space limits mentions here to: FIRST in editorial auth 


EQUIPMENT FOR 


Addressing, Typewrit- 
ing, Mailing, Tying 
Air Conditioning, 
Humidification, Etc. 
Beling Waste Paper 
Bookbinding —all 
operations 
alculating, Billing, 
Check Protection 
omposing type, 
Makeup, Line-up, 
Registering 
onveying, Hoisting, 
Industrial Trucking 
ounting, Dating, 
Numbering 
stting, Trimming 
Drilling, Perforating, 
Punching, Scoring 
tlectrotyping, Stereo- 
typing and other 
Platemaking 
e Prevention 
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IN THE STEADY PRINTING INDUSTRY 


More digging for sales means more printing—more sales literature, more 










A.B.C. NET 
PAID AVER. 








at 54 a year 





































ONE OF THE FIVE 


Latest official census of . 
manufacturing industries ranks 
printing —puplishing — 





FIRST in number of piants 


FIRST in value added 





FIFTH in no. of wage earners 


THIRD in wages paid 





The Inland Printer 





OF PRINTING FIELD 








MATERIALS 
FIRST in experience, 65 years 

Gravure and Roto- Adhesives Insurance ’ 

gravure Printing Art Materials Lubricants FIRST in A.B.C. paid cireutation 
Heating, Metal melt- Bearings Metal, Plastics 

ing, Infra-red proc- Blades, Knives Metallic Powders FIRST in circulation to plants 

essing Carbon Paper, Motors, Controls ad . 
Lighting, Motor Main- Ribbon Paint One execunves 

tenance and Cleaning Chemicals Paper, Cellulose 
Offset-Lithographing Cleaners, Soaps Rollers; Rubber FIRST in subscription rate, $4 
Photoengraving Flooring; Wall for molding 
Photographing and Tile Saws; Scales FIRST in advertising results 

Negative-making Film, Chemicals Trucks and Tires 
Power Generation Gauges V-Belts, Flat Belts —— 
Press Feeders, Folders, Gummed Tape Wire —Strapping, is 

and Deliveries and Papers Stitching * 
Sawing, Planing, and Inks, Driers 


Sharpening 
Static elimination 


Type, Slug, Lead, and O@ 
Rule Casting, Plus \ 


Office Supplies and 





Equipment sold retail 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 6—Joseph J. O'Neill, Adv. Mgr. 
in printers’ own Sta- New York 18, W. H. Thorn, 522 Fifth  elbapestanm: 2 14, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. 8th St. : 











tionery Stores 
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6 90.00 55.00 31.00 6 133.00 71.25 38.00 
12 77.50 47.50 27.00 12 126.00 67.50 36.00 (CAR ety 





Standard red, $35; bleed, $10. a - 
= a aa — te ; a : Writers’ Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Uni 








Western Printer & Lithographer, 553 5S York 18. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim versity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Pub size, 11%x16. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1892 
lished by West Coast Publications, Inc lished Ist. Forms close 14th. Agency dis- Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Est. 1947. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% counts, 15-2. Rates—Open, 30c per line page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms —- -—— 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
a ee ae Rate nae Writers’ Markets and Methods, 1676 N Circulation, 1,449; gross, 1,628. Rates 
1 $150.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 lh pet phy we: ~~ 28, Calif. Est. 1918. Pimes l Page % Page % Page 
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fodiens. lel a ; discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 
on " . . l page $7 1 column, $30; 1 inch, $5. 
The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Pied Te - amen esalpgheniaieanieanii 
Mass. Published by A. 8S. Burack. Bst ee 
1887. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7% x Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St 
10%. Type page, 6x8%. Published ist Writer’s Monthly, 29 Worthineton St Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. Pub- 
Forms close 25th of 2nd prec. month Springfield 3, Mass. Published by Hom lished by Canada. Printing Review Co., 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l pag« Correspondence School. Est. 1913. Sub Ltd Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
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) 
Everyone in Your Onganization 


concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have 
his or her own copy of The Market Data Number. The Basic picture 
of trades and industries contained in The Market Data Number 
furnishes a good starting-point for any research job, whether the end- 


products relates to shipping procedures or copy appeals. 


The Market Data Number is as useful to your sales manager as 
it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or sales 


promotion manager. It gives your research people information they 





can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data Number makes the distribu- 
tion of products more efficient, more economical, by giving everyone 
concerned with marketing, facts on which to base their decisions. It 
makes the job of selection of media and markets easier, because its 
editors have compressed a whole library of information into this one 


volume. 


Don’t let Joe borrow your copy. Tell him to get his own subscrip- 
tion to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data Number will come to 
him along with twelve issues of the only magazine devoted exclusively 
to the problems of selling and advertising to business and industry. 


All this for only $3 a vear. Tell him to order it today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago II it Kk. 47th St.. New York 17 
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Purchasing 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


Procurement of raw materials and 
fabricated parts, factory supplies and 
equipment, is the first step in produc- 
tion, essential to every manufacturing 
process. Expenditures for these items 
represent 45.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turing dollar, according to a survey of 
1,248 typical plants by Purchasing 
Magazine. In 26.4 per cent of these 
plants, purchases amount to more than 
50 per cent of manufactured cost. 


Government estimates are even higher.. 


War Production Board figures placed 
the cost of purchased items at 51 per 
cent of total cost; analysis of the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures report 
shows a cost of purchased items, in- 
cluding fuel and supplies for shipping 
and office use, amounting to 59.4 per 
cent of total manufactured products 
cost. All these studies agree in finding 
that purchases typically represent the 
largest single factor of expenditure in 
company operation, and are frequently 
greater than all other factors com- 
bined. 

The great majority of industrial con- 
cerns employing 100 or more workers 
and having an annual output valued at 
$1,000,000 or more, have centralized the 
purchasing function in a purchasing 
department headed by a Purchasing 
Agent or Director of Purchases and 
specifically charged with this responsi- 
bility. A similar form of purchasing 
organization has been adopted by the 
larger railroads and public utilities, 
universities, hospitals, and commercial 
institutions, by Federal government de- 
partments, 39 state governments, and 
more than 400 municipal and county 
governments. The trend is strongly 
toward this type of organization, to 
the extent that it is accepted as stand- 
ard practice in industrial management 
today. Purchasing is a part of the cur- 
riculum in 69 schools and colleges of 
_ business administration, and the num- 
ber of courses of college grade on the 
subject of purchasing total 161. 

The number of established purchas- 
ing departments coming within this 
definition is estimated by Purchasing 
as follows: 

CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 
Manufacturing industry se 

Railroads and public utilities ° 650 

Natural resource industries 6 450 


Federal, stat ind municipal gov- 
ernments . 175 


9,400 


10 
) 
LU,; ‘ 


According to a survey made by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents among its 9,000 members, 37 
per cent of purchasing agents are re- 
sponsible directly to the president of 
the company, 25 per cent to the vice- 
president, and 27 per cent to the gen- 
eral manager. In only 11 per cent does 
the purchasing department come under 
the jurisdiction of operating or finan- 
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cial departments. Thus in the great 
majority of cases, purchasing is re- 
garded as a separate and special func- 
tion, with independent authority, and 
coordinate with sales, production, and 
financial departments. 


Centralization 


In companies operating one or more 
branch plants, 31 per cent handle all 
purchasing from the central purchas- 
ing office. Among the remaining 69 
per cent there are varying degrees of 
supervision and control over branch 
plant purchases. In 86.6 per cent of 
the companies, all major contracts are 
negotiated by the central purchasing 
office. In 56 per cent, a monetary limit 
is placed upon orders which branch 
plant buyers are authorized to issue; 
69 per cent of all branch plant pur- 
chasing officers report to the general 
purchasing department rather than o 
the plant manager. 


Size of branch plant operations and 
their geographical location in relation 
to the general purchasing office have 
a determining effect upon the type of 
purchasing organization adopted. Cen- 
tralized purchasing is essentially a de- 
velopment of big business, but there is 
a limit to its feasibility at the upper 
end of the scale as well as at the lower 
end. The centralization of purchases 
for all Federal government depart- 
ments (excepting the Army and Navy) 
was authorized by legislation in 1939, 
but has not yet been completely ac- 
complished. In August, 1946, the Ford 
Motor Company decentralized pur- 
chases of maintenance, repair and gen- 
eral stores items formerly bought at 
the Dearborn offices as part of the 
company’s $600,000,000 purchasing 
program, and delegated this purchasing 
to purchasing agents at 13 assembly 
plants throughout the country. At the 
same time, many improved techniques 
have been developed for strengthening 
central control with decentralized buy- 
ing. The “divisionalized” purchasing 
plan of International Harvester Com- 
pany is a good example. 

In the tabulation of centralized pur- 
chasing departments, above, 71 per cent 
of the rated companies in the indus- 
trial group come within the AAAA and 
AAA classifications, and represent 
more than two-thirds of the country’s 
entire industrial output. Among the 
1,248 departments surveyed by Pur- 
chasing, annual purchases average 
more than $3,000,000. 

The advantage of centralized pur- 
chasing may be summarized by point- 
ing out that (1) Responsibility for 
procurement and allied functions is 
focussed at a single point in the organ- 
ization; (2) specialized attention, 
training, experience and skill in buy- 


ing make for better performance of 
this function; (3) other executives and 
department heads are relieved of 
troublesome and time-consuming prob- 
lems of procurement and are enabled 
to concentrate on their major respon- 
sibilities; (4) requirements of all de- 
partments and divisions can be stand- 
ardized and consolidated into quantity 
purchases, and scheduled for delivery 
when and as needed, resulting in bet- 
ter prices and lower inventory require- 
ments; (5) the functions of receiving, 
inspecting, storing, material handling, 
inventory control, and inbound traffic 
are correlated and controlled in the 
process of administering an overall 
procurement program. 


Corollary Functions 


The purchasing function 
more than the actual buying. It is a 
policy-making function that includes 
standardization activities, elimination 
of unnecessary restrictive clauses in 
specifications, determination of econom- 
ical purchase quantities, study of eco- 
nomic and market conditions, schedul- 
ing of purchases, development of alter- 
nate materials and sources of supply, 
elimination of avoidable waste result- 
ing from unnecessary extras and de- 
viations from commercial standards, 
obsolescence, improper application of 
materials, and the like. Allied func- 
tions that frequently come under pur- 
chasing department jurisdiction are: 
Expediting, 85.6 per cent; surplus dis- 
posal, 82.6 per cent; inventory control, 
68.5 per cent; material control, 64.7 
per cent; subcontracting, 49.2 per cent; 
stockroom operation, 41 per cent; traf- 
fic, 39.2 per cent; inspection 30 per 
cent. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 


The particular prerogatives of the 
purchasing department in this process 
are: (1) Selection of the supplier; (2) 
all vendor contacts, including the ar- 
rangement of broader conferences if 
these are desirable, from the sales- 
man’s original call through any ad- 
justments that may be required after 
delivery, including all correspondence 
relating to the purchase; (3) the right 
to check the requisition against the 
actual need, and to determine the 
quantity to be purchased; (4) all com- 
mercial terms of the purchase. 


involves 
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In this industrial ratio map of the United States, there are 3,700 industrial factories and in each 
factory several industrial purchasing agents. Each purchasing department receives a copy of this 
publication. The area of each state is shown in exact ratio to the value of manufactured products. 











PURCHASING 








Purchases are made on the basis of 
a need for materials or equipment, 
arising out of the company’s operating 
program. On the great majority of 
standard items in regular use, expres- 
sion of this need originates from stock 
records within the purchasing depart- 
ment itself. To an increasing extent, 
purchases are based on bills of mate- 
rial drawn off from factory or manu- 
facturing orders, whether the latter 
are for special projects or for a stand- 
ard scheduled manufacturing quota. Or 
the need may be expressed in a requisi- 
tion from operating departments. 


The character and quality of the 
purchase may be defined by a specifica- 
tion or engineering drawing, or by 
catalog number or brand name with 
acceptable alternatives of equally sat- 
isfactory quality. 


Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 

Purchasing departments aim _ to 
broaden approved lists to the point of 
securing adequate competition, but to 
keep them within the bounds of prac- 
tical workability. 


Buying Motives 


Traditionally, selection of products 
and suppliers is based on quality, serv- 
ice and price, seeking the most advan- 
tageous balance among the three. 
This statement is an over-simplifica- 
tion of the factors and motives in- 
volved. Balance, or relative importance 
of the various factors, is also a vari- 
able, depending upon the type of ma- 
terial, the use for which it is intended, 
and economic or market factors. 


Quality is a first consideration in 
the sense that any purchase is value- 
less unless it is adapted to the intended 
use; sometimes this requires elaborate 
specifications and close _ inspection, 
sometimes standard commercial grades 
will suffice and any quality in excess 
of such grades represents uneconom- 
ical buying, and sometimes a compro- 
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mise with substitutions that will serve 
the purpose is necessary. In times of 
emergency requirements or general 
shortages, service or delivery out- 
weighs all other factors. In the great 
majority of cases where suitable mate- 
rials are available from competitive 
sources, price becomes the determining 
factor. 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 
1, Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 

Reliability of seller 

Cooperation 

Low prices 

. Quick repair service 

Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 


oe cote 


satis- 


II—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
. Untformity 
. Dependability 
. Purity 
. Ability to increase salability of 
user’s product 


Ol m cone 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 

. Accessibility of seller 

. Low prices 

. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


under all 


ole co 


I1I—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 


4. Economy 

5. Durability 
38—Patronage Motives 

1. Reliability of seller 


2. Continuous supply under all 
conditions 

3. Accessibility of seller 

4. Low prices 

5. Quick and reliable delivery of 


product 


The typical purchasing department 
includes the purchasing agent, respon- 
sible for policy, administration, and the 
negotiation of major contracts; and 
from one to eight buyers, each respon- 
sible for the purchase of a _ specific 
group of materials; plus the necessary 
clerical assistants. In large companies, 
the buying staff is increased propor- 
tionately to the value and variety of 
requirements; the “one man” depart- 
ment is rarely found where purchases 
amount to more than a half million 
dollars annually. 


An overall survey of the field, cover- 
ing both large and small companies, 
shows that 55 per cent of all purchas- 
ing agents and buyers are college grad- 
uates; 17 per cent are trained engi- 
neers; 64 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average length of such experience be- 
ing nine years. The average length of 
service in purchasing work is 14 years, 
and average length of service with 
their present companies is 17 years. 


Associations 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, N. 
Y. (This Association has 71 active 
chapters in industrial centers through- 
out the United States and Canada.) 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Educational Buyers Association, 45 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Purchase and Stores Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Alabama Purchasor, 212 S. 22nd St., Bir- 
mingham 3. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Ala Est. 1945. Con- 


trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
3.500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page S Pag % Page 

$100,00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 

6 89.00 52.00 30.00 

i2 78.00 $5.00 26.00 





New 
Smith 
Con- 


Buyer’s Register, 71 Paterson St., 
Brunswick, N. J Published by 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1905. 

Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 
3%x6%. Published 15th Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sworn, 6,742. Rotational circulation 
Rates— 


Times 


Bros., 
trolls d 


1 Page \% Page 

$100.00 $ 60.00 
$5.00 50.00 
75.00 45.00 

$25; bleed, 20%. 


_ 
ene | 


~ 


Stendard red, 


Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 
clay St... New York 8. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy Sons. Est. 1822. Per copy, $7, 
$8 and $9. Trim size, 84x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published May 15. Forms close 
Feb. 28. Agency discounts, 15-2, Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 12,145. Rates—Front 


section, 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, 1 page, $360; 
rear section, black and one color, 1 page, 
$300. Bleed, $50. 





The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, lll. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Assn. of Chicago. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x 


11%. Type page, 64%x9%. Published 5th 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 3.901. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $126.00 $ 72.00 $ 45.60 

6 108.00 63.60 42.00 
12 $0.00 54.00 36.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 





William 


Genesee Valley Buyer, % M. C. 
Roches 


son, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
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ter 2, N. Y Published by Purchasing Oregon Purchasing News, P. O. Box forms, $65 per page extra; other colors, 


Agents Assn. Est. 1924. Controlled. 1269, Portland 7, Ore. Published by Pur- $85 per page extra. Bleed, $25 per page 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. chasing Agents’ Assn. of Oregon. Est. For additional data see page 4. 





Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 1927. Subscription, $1.50. Trim _ size, 
discounts, none, Circulation, 550. Rates 8%x1ll%. Type page, 74x10. Published 


—l page, $32; page, $19; ™% page, 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, Seuthwestern Purchaser, Southland Life 


Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Est. 1921. Controlled, 











0.50. Colo 20 5-2. Circulatio s » 1,422. tates a - , 

$1 lor, $ ll sain yor rr i ewe rype page, 7%x10. Published 8th forms 
» 1 $ 69.00 $ 41.00 $ 23.00 close 3rd Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

Heart of America Purchaser, Westport 6 60.50 8450 20 00 culation, 2,380. Rates 

Bank Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. Pub- 12 5175 28°75 17.25 Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 

lished _ by Ray Shannon & Associates, standard color, $17 -—_ eile 1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 36.00 

Inc. Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim size, ~~ : : oe 6 120.00 65.00 32.00 

8%x1l1 Type page, 74x10 Published eee eae eg 12 108.00 58.00 29.00 


25th prec. Forms close 12th prec. Agency Pacific Purchasor, 785 Market St., San Standard color, $30; bleed, $10 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, April, 1949, Francisco 3, Cal. Published by Purchas- seeeneaniiinn . 





2.621. Rates—1l1 page, $110; page, $60; ing Agents Assn. of Northern California, . +9 nea 
% page, $40. Bleed. 10% . > Est. 1918 Subscription, $2. Trim Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 112 W 
; : ms size, 8%x11%. Type page 74x10 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Published by 





Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Los An 
geles. Est. 1921. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 


lished ist. Forms close 15th 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 2 
Rates 





MacRae's Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 

















————————es | iow 1 Page % Page 1 a we lished Ist. _ Forms close 20th Agency 
Mid-Continent Purchaser, 104 Tulsa 1 $ 85.00 $50.00 $35.00 discounts, nena eth ge 
Bldg., P. O. Box 1767, Tulsa, 1, Okla 6 77.00 415.00 28.00 om r P 85 no ¢ soak PA 
Published by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. 12 70.00 40.00 23.00 6 * 07 50 E 6 50 ’ 35.00 
of Tulsa. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2. Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 12 70.00 55.00 30.00 
Trim size,8%4x11\. Type page,7x10. Pub- —— — iol aes. 55.00 30. 
lished Ist and 145th. Forms close 10 days The Philadelphia Purchasor, 400 N a ch hae ee 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- froad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Pub- 


tion, 1,534. Rates Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 





























an lished by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of 
rimes 1 Page % Page % Page hi - . 9°8 : . facturers, 
oe = os - é } a, 5. “St. 926. Ss scr - ~ 

] $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 Pome ee Pg mY ‘ | ane re (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 

. 55 0.0 ¢ apy . nnn ° > oe —~ 

12 os.98 4 +4 17 =z 2nd Tuesday. Forms close 15th. Agency = —ee 

- . vs ‘,o discounts, 15-2. Circulation 2 983. Washington Purchasing Agent and Man- 

‘ Rates— . 5 ufacturer, 2100 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1. 

Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Time Ss 1 Page 1% Page % Page Published by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. Published ° $ 75.00 $ 45.00 > £9.00 of Washington, Est. 1925. Subscription, 
by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleve- 6 65.00 40.00 22 50 $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 64x 
land, Ine. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim 12 60.00 35.00 <9.00 8%. Published 17th. Forms close 5bth. 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- —_a —— Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency > > Sworn, 1,958. Rates 

: . ‘ . n 5 -c . mn > > 
discounts, none. Circulation, Sworn, . 7 SS Se. ) Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
3700. Rates— ; secant eee ene ee re 1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
Times 1 Page % Page ———— nai . 12 70.00 35.00 20.00 

1 $145.00 $ 85.00 Standard red, $20. 

6 125.00 75.00 

12 115.00 70.00 CANADA 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 25%; bleed ‘ Perit ae cece 


and color, $60 Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 


7 17. Published by Conover-Mast Publica- 
My ac itione data é ‘ 437 . ~. . . . 
: rdditional da see page 43%. tions, Ine. Est. 1915. Subscription, $4. ('( AB 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 





New England Purchaser, 80 Federal St., Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency Canadian Purehasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- 
Room 434, Boston 10, Mass. Published discounts, 15-2. ronto, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. 
by New England Purchasing Agents Circulation, 11,605; gross, 13,280. Pur- Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 
Assn., Inc Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim Chasing executives, 8,482; company subs size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- and officials, 951; others, 1,635 lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th Agency Rates—Less than 4 pages, $288 per discounts, 15-2, Circulation, 1,974; gross, 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, Page; 4 pages, $282: 6 pages, $276; 8 2.188 Rates— 
1.600. Rates— pages, $270; 12 pages, $258; 18 pages, Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page $254; 24 pages, $248. l $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 Color—Standard red in regular color 6 80.00 50.00 35.00 
6 65.00 40.00 30.00 form, $50 per page extra; standard blue, 12 70.00 40.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 green, orange, yellow in regular color Standard red, $30; bleed, 25%. 
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Radios, Phonographs, 


and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics and Radio Industries; Communication Services) 





The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
reported 857 establishments in the 
radio and related products industry. 
Because of duplication, a figure on 
value of output is not available. The 
Bureau of the Census placed value add- 
ed by manufacture at $773.2 million, 
compared with $125.4 million in 1939, 
when there were 305 establishments. 
Number of employes in 1947 was 1738,- 
595. 

About three-fourths of the establish- 
ments are in seven states. California 
has 76; Illinois, 179; Massachusetts, 
38; New Jersey, 86; New York, 231; 
Pennsylvania, 45; all other states, 202. 

The Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reported 1947 output of radios at 
18,500,000 sets, an all-time high. Pro- 
duction in 1948 declined to 14,100,000, 
because of the new emphasis on tele- 
vision sets, and production in 1949 will 
be even lower in number of units. 

Production of A-M sets declined from 
16 million in 1947 to 10 million in 1948. 
Television sets increased from 175,000 
in 1947 to 775,000 in 1948. F-M sets 
made a substantial gain in 1948. 

In 1949, television sets were being 
produced at the annual rate of 1,600,- 
000, and estimates for the year were 
higher. 


Musical Instruments 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures 
indicated 169 establishments devoted to 
production of musical instruments, ex- 
cept pianos and organs. They had 
5,365 employes and shipments of $31.4 
million. 

The 1947 Census of Manufactures re 
ported 27 piano manufacturers with 
output worth $55.1 million; 27 organ 
manufacturers with output of $12.4 
million; and 37 parts establishments 
with output of $19.9 million. 

Shipment of pianos in 1947 was 147,- 
400, compared with 111,200 in 1939. 

Development of phonograph record 
changers and of a new 45-minute record 
stimulated the record field in 1948 


Associations 


National Assn. of Band Instrument 
Mfrs., Elkhart, Ind. 

National Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Mfrs., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cag’ 

N../onal Assn. of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Music Merchants, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Piano Mfrs. issn. of 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6. 

Television Broadcasters Assn., 500 
5th Ave., New York. 
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Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,691. Rates— 








Audio Engineering. 342 Madison Ave., Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
New York 17. Published by Radio Mag- 1 169.92 $113.76 $ 71.28 
azines, In Est. 1917. Subscription, $3 6 154.08 98.64 60.84 
Trim size S%x1ll1% Type page, 7x10 12 144.00 88.56 54.00 
Published Ist Forms close Ist prec Bleed, 15% 
Agency discounts, 15-2 —- —————____—_ 
Circulation, 10,014; gross, 12,182. Mfe., Parts Jobber, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
1.445; management, operation and main- cago 5. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Type 
tenance 2,262 govt R87 servic and page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms close 
dealers, 574; education, 526; others, 3,359. 15th. Circulation, Sworn, 7,500. Agency 
Rates discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \ Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
} $290.00 $160.00 $ 95.00 l $180.00 $108.00 $ 50.00 
" 250.00 150.00 85.00 " 165.00 97.25 $5.00 
12 295 O00 140.00 75.00 2 150.00 86.50 $2.50 
Standard red, blue, orange $60; bleed, Color, $50; bleed, 10% 
$50) tee a hl Rd 7 — 


Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson 
«¢ @, The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 342 Bivd., Chicago 4. Published by Waite 


Madison Ave New York 17 Published Pub. Co Est. 1903 Subscription, $2 
by Radio Magazines, In Fst. 1945. Sub- Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10% 
scriptior $3 Trim size G6lex9% Type Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
page 544 x8 Published 25th pre discounts, none tates 
Forms close 25th second month pre« Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 1 $179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 
57,547 Rates 6 162.00 95.00 53.00 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 12 148.00 87.00 18.00 

] $°?90.00 $152.00 *¢ ono 00 Bleed, 10% 

H "45.00 135.00 75.00 - - 

|° a) tht) pPeooe 65.00 


Radio & Television Retailing, 480 Lex- 




















CCA ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
— Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
Jobber News, 848 Leader Bide Cleve scription, $2. Trim size, 84x11\% Type 
ind 14 Published by H Markt and page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
\. R. Harris. Est. 1937. Trim size, 10%x 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
1 ; Type page. 94x14 Published 10th Circulation, 23,074; gross, 28.220 Re 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts tailers, 13.712; wholesalers, 1,503; serv- 
15 icemen, 4,869; mfrs., 756; others, 2,313 
Circulatior Mar 1949, S221: egross Rates—A—sets, tubes, batteries and ap 
5802. Radio jobbers and buvers, 2.345: pliances, 1 page, $410; 6 pages, $370; 12 
radio obbers' salesmer , 190 mfrs. and pages, $350 Rates B service, sound 
ilesmet 8°21 and industrial equipment, 1 page, $375; 6 
Rates l pawe suu0 % page $175 \ pages, $325; 12 pages, 3310 
page $R0. 50 discount on 6 insertions Standard red, blue, green vellow o! 
10 on 12 insertions orange, $80; bleed, $50 
Standard red $60 bleed $75 eee 
—— 
Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave 
New York . Published by Kolbe Pubs — 
Ine Est 1879 Subscription, $2 Trim Radio & ‘Television Journal, [1270 6th 
ize ix] Type page 7144x101 Pub- Ave., New York 20. Published by Kolbe 
ished 15t! Forn close ist Agency Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Trim size, 84x11 
discounts 13-2 Circulation Sworn, Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
1040, Rates close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
rime l Page Page % Page Circulation, Feb., 1949, 28,656; groes, 
l $195.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 30,367. Dealers and service, 22.375; parts 
' 180.00 1LA0.04 55.00 jobbers, 2,135: distributors, 2,084; mfrs 
1° 165.00 90.00 50.00 1,939. tates tesale Mdse. 
Standard color, $55: bleed. 15% Times 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
= $400.00 $205.00 $105.00 
Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St.. New York 6 360.00 185.00 100.00 
19 Published by Music Trades Corp 12 335.00 175.00 95.00 
Est 1890 Subscription, $2 Trim size, Standard color, $85; bleed, 15% 
9x12 Type page, 7T%x1l0% Published —_——_—_——_ — —— — 
l5th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, Radice and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
none Circulation, 4.800. Rates St.. New York 13 Est. 1916 Subscrip- 
Time | Page \% Page 1, Page tion, $5. Trim = size, 10%x14%. Type 
! $179.00 $105.00 $ 59.00 page, 914x12. Published Wednesday 
f 162.00 95.00 53.00 Forms close 1 week prec. Agency dis 
l 148.00 87.00 18.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,143. Rates 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10 Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $147.00 $ 80.00 
Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1270 13 205.00 118.00 60.00 
Sixt! Ave New York 20 Published by 26 155.00 96.00 52.00 
Kolbe Publications, In Est. 1925. Sub Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 
cription $3 Trim size Rix Type ~ -— ———_— — 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation ® 
Sworn, 5.063. Rates 
Time 1 Page 5 Pags \% Page Radio-Electronies, formerly Radio-Craft 
l $165.00 + 88.00 $ §6.00 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. Published 
° 148.50 44.00 25.00 by Radcraft Publications, Inc. Est. 1929 
te 13 f 71.50 $9.50 Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8%x11%4 
Standard red or orange, $60; bleed, 15% Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre 
: _ —— Forms close 15th of 2nd month pre« 
New England Appliance & Radio News, Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 
{70 Atlantic Ave Boston 10. Published 105,128; gross, 108,840. Rates 
by New England Pubs Inc. Est. 1944 Times 1 Page Page % Page 
Subscription $° Trim size, 8%x11\% 1 $585.00 $305.00 $155.00 
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282.12 
253.91 


6 541.12 
12 $87.00 
Color, $70; bleed, 10° 





Radio Maintenance, 460 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Published by Boland & 
Boyce. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%4 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 28th prec, Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation 23,514 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $377.00 $195.00 
6 344.00 179.00 
12 311.00 162.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, $50 


\, Page 
$104.00 
96.59 
86.90 


Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Av: 
New York 17. Published by Cowan Pub 
Corp Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%4x1ll\4 Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts 15-2 

Circulation 11,862; gross 13,692. té 
tailers, 6,164: servicemen and service or- 
ganizations, 3,482; others, 1,754 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $333.00 $173.00 $102.00 
160.00 87.00 
150.00 78.00 


bleed, 20%. 


6 7 too 
12 270.00 
Standard red-orange, $60: 


Record Retailing, 274 Madison Ave., New 

York 16. Est. 1943. Subscription, $3. Trim 

size, 6x9. Type page, 44%x7% Published 

ist. Forms 10th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 12,500. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 


close 


142.00 80.00 
135.00 72.00 
bleed, 12%%. 


6 237.00 

12 225.00 
Standard $65; 
Record Retailing Yearbook, 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4° 
7%. Published June 15 Agency 
counts, 15-2 Rates—1l page, $300; 


 @ 


page, $175 
Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave New 
17. Est 1931. Subscription, $2 
size, 8%4x11\% Type page, 7x10 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 17,351; gross, 18,1898. Serv- 
ice men and organizations, 9,998; re 
tailers, 1,704; mfrs 933; communica- 
tions, aviation and government, 920 
education, 1,429 others, 2,043 Rates 
Less than 3 pages, $350: 6 pages, $310 
12 pages, $290 
Standard red or blue, $70; bleed, $50 


color, 





York 
Trim 
Pub- 
Agency 


Tele-Tech., 

(See ELECTRONICS, ) 
Televiser Monthly, 1780 Broadway, New 
York 19 Est. 1944. 5 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Rates- 

Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $225.00 $180.00 
155.00 


145.00 


i4x9% 


Agency 


Page 
$100.00 
6 200.00 80.00 
12 175.00 


Color, $75: bleed, 10° 
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Subscription, $5. 


Sworn, 7,167. 


Madison Ave., New York 
Frederick Kugel Co. 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 144 Page 
$275.00 $200.00 $125.00 
6 250.00 185.00 115.00 
12 225.00 165.00 100.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, $35 


Television, 600 
22. Published by 





Western Radio & Appliances, 3630 East- 
ham Drive, Culver City, Calif. Published 
by Battelle Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
74x10. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 5,080. Rates 
Times 1 Page ly 
1 $200.00 $105.00 $ 
6 175.00 95.00 
12 150.00 85.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Page 4 Page 
60.00 
55.00 
15.00 





CANADA 


ay 


Radio & Appliance Sales, 54 Bloor St., 
’., Toronto 5,Can. Published by Poulter 
Ltd Est. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th. size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. 

Circulation, 5,186; gross, 5,498, 
1 page, $92.50; % page, $52; % 
$50; 4% page, $30. 
Standard red, $35; 


1923 
Trim 


Pubs 
Rates 
page, 


bleed, 


15%. 

















































Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 














American railways have no counter- 
part anywhere in the world. Because 





ANNUAL PURCHASES OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


of their tremendous investment in loco- EXCLUDING EQUIPMENT) 1923-1948 — Class | Railroads 
motives, rolling stock and fixed proper- Scie of dian 
ties and because they are the back- a per 
bone of the nation’s transportation ser- Year Fuel Forest steel Miscel- Total Total 
vice, their yearly needs in equipment 1923 $617,800 $32 S11 $464 955 $473. 437 $1,738,703 $1'120.903 
and materials comprise one of the coun- eee 471,656 180,872 365,610 324,917 1,343,055 871,399 
satin Rae | atris arketa ) 459,465 170,305 419,255 343,018 1,392,043 932,578 
try’s major industrial markets. — 1926 473.354 186.291 507.302 392,085 1,559,032 1,085,678 
Without about 6% of the world’s land 1927 = 438,821 175,729 432,604 348,774 1,395,928 957,107 
area and less than 6% of the total pop- 1928 384,608 160,794 397,544 328,395 1.271.341 996,733 
ulation, the United States has about 1929 364,392 157,551 437,840 369,752 1.329535 965,143 
aaet of the werld’s railway willence. 1930* 306,500 134,600 329,700 267,700 11038500 732,000 
— Ny Be 1931* 244,500 76,250 202,100 172,150 695,000 450,500 
The investment in railway properties 1932* 178,250 52,200 100,550 114,000 445,000 266,750 
is more than $28 billion, approximately 
, rawslagee es cay by ng se 1933 180,526 42,442«-'110,720 132,162 465,850 285,324 
three-quarters of which is in fixed prop- 1934 217,294 64,271 159,758 158,901 600,224 382,930 
erties and the remainder in rolling 1935 232,723 57,367 156,914 146,021 593,025 360,302 
a Sie sane “tem 1936 272,270» - 76,683 «273,753 «(180,715 = 803,421 = $31,151 
s ot a ?e average investment pe 1937 294,293 104,707 359,409 207,974 966,383 672,090 
mile of line amounts to $127,311 or more 1938 243.783 P 
monly by peeengelahomtge fm vas 27RD sepee szze anaes sunaty p40 
806 miles of line, comprising 397,355 1940 273,556 82,185 315,048 183,674 854.463 580,907 
“years a ; we 4 49,765 103,771 456,147 ‘ 
miles of track in operation and operat- 1942 426,335 115,227 433.089 385,160 1259/811 $33,476 
ing 24,000 freight trains and 17,500 P 42) 
assangear ine dai » paiieeson 1943 527,296 150,255 410,803 305,927 1,394,281 8¢6,9 
passengel train laily, the railw ays 1944 585,832 158,957 526,608 339,132 1,610,529 1 024.697 
carry about 69° of all inter-city com- 1945 555,155 136,962 520,876 359,411 1,572,404 1,017,249 
mercial freight and about 50% of al 1946 = 533,153 148,984 520,546 347,872 1,570,555 1,017,402 
a ‘ an¢ 3 , l 1947 = 691,630 171,592 628,155 417,832 1,909,209 1.217.579 
intercity passenger traffic. 
er . 1948 833,04 166,4 
Their annual shopping list includes “aod swore Py spd haps ve se Recs 291 
°a . ' $s ° e rea tlw ' 
more than 100,000 different items rang- *Railway Age estimates a ee 





ing from locomotives to lubricants, and 
from toothpicks to telephone poles. The 





railways spend almost $3 billion an- ; ; ’ 
nually for products—new cars and loco- Class I roads (those with annual rev- equipped with signal systems. Duplica- 
motives. materials. supplies and fuel. ¢mues in excess of $1,000,000) and sub- tions in the preceding figures arise 


from the fact that two different types 
are sometimes used on the same line of 


mitted to the Interstate Commerce 


They employ about 1,250,000 workers; = ; ; 
Commission, their capital expenditures 


their annual payrolls amount to nearly 





$5 billion; their yearly tax bill approxi- for 1949 will exceed $1,342,000,000. road. 

mates $1 billion; and they own more This would represent an increase of Unprecedented activity in signals 
than 4,000,000 acres of land (equiva- 94% over 1948. Equipment, which and communications make this one of 
lent to the entire area of the State of accounted for 74.5% of the reporting the brightest spots in the railway mar- 


half 


79.2 


roads’ expenditures in the first 
of 1948, is expected to represent 


ket. After spending $118 million for 
these purposes in 1948, the railways are 


Connecticut) which is used for right-of- 


way, yards, shops, station grounds and 








other tranportation purposes 


Income and Expenditures 


Their 1948 net income, after interest 
and rentals, approximated $711,000,000 


as compared with $498,000,000 in 1947. 


Last year’s net railway operating in- 
come before interest and rentals was 
$1,002.352.323, a return of 4.38%, as 
compared with 1947’s $780,432,238—a 
return of 3.46 The 1948 gross was 
$9,671,576,262—an increase of 11.3% 
above the gross of 1947. Operating 
expenses at $7,471,554,087 were up 
9.9% from 1947. 

In the ten years ending with 1947, 
Class I railroads spent approximately 
$5 billion on improvements to their 
properties. During the last 25 years 


they spent two dollars on additions and 
betterments for every dollar paid out in 
dividends. Expenditures for improve- 
ments in 1948 amounted to $1,273,484,- 
000, the greatest for any year on rec- 
ord.. Of this, $917,449,000 was for new 
rolling stock and $356,035,000 for im- 
provement of roadway and structures. 
According to estimates prepared by 127 
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per cent of the total for the first half 
of 1949 and the remainder will go for 
roadway and structures. 

As of June 1, 1949, there were 1,910,- 
244 freight cars on line, including pri- 
vately owned cars; 31,076 steam loco- 
motives, 822 electric locomotives and 
9,391 Diesel-electric units on line. 


Signaling and 
Communications 


Tho total investment of Class I line- 
haul railways in signaling and com- 
munication facilities amounts to more 
than $500 million; operating expenses 
approximate $50 million per year; and 
about 20,000 employees are engaged in 
their design, construction, inspection and 
maintenance according to Railway Sig- 
naling & Communications. In 1948, 
105,335 miles of track were protected by 
automatic block signal systems, 33,056 
by manual block signal systems, 14,123 
by automatic train control systems, 
9,971 by centralized traffic control sys- 
tems and 6,224 by automatic cab signal 
By far the greater part of 
trafic moves over lines 


systems. 
railway 


continuing at approximately the same 
rate and the probability is that the 
work will continue for at least two 
more years, because of the 1947 order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commision 
calling for the installation of additional 
automatic block signaling on approxi- 
mately 18,500 miles of tracks; and train 
stop, train control or cab signaling as 
additional protection on 27,000 miles of 
track at a total cost, estimated by 
Railway Age, of approximately $158 
million. 

A recent survey by the Association 
of American Railroads indicates a con- 
tinuing trend in the adoption of various 
forms of wayside and train communi- 
cation. The trend is toward main line 
installations in addition to yards and 
terminals and the survey indicated that 
98 railways will be using radio commu- 
nication within the next two years. 


Bridges and Buildings 


The railways of the United States 
own and maintain 170,000 span bridges 
(comprising 3,540 miles of single and 
multiple track railroad bridges), 461,000 
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YOUR RAILWAY SELLING 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN 








For the whole coumy there dre - 
+130 Class | Railroads (plus 350 short line roads 

° 282,000 Miles of R.R. Line (U.S. ond Conado 
* THOUSANDS OF POINTS TO REACH 


. 











Who are the railway men who control and influence purchases of your 
products? Finding the right answer to that question determines your road 


to railway sales, and enables you to pin point your railway selling, avoid 
waste and insure a bigger return on every sales dollar. 


\ railway signal engineer, for example, would not have the interest in 


the kind of lathe the shop forces use 


such purchases. 


nor would he have any influence over 


That's why it is important to follow the pattern of railway organization in 


your selling. 


Specialized Character of Railway Organization 
Provides Key 


The ramifications of railroading are generally so complex that the railroads 
have divided their organizations into several service divisions—(1) executive, 
managerial, operating, and purchasing (the business end of railroading); (2) 
mechanical and electrical engineering services for motive power and rolling 
stock; (3) engineering services for the construction and maintenance of roadway, 
track and structures; and (4) the specialized engineering services of signaling 


and communications. 


Each group can best be approached in terms of its own interests, and in each 
group, those with buying influence are necessarily located at hundreds of stra- 
tegic points over 282,000 miles of line in the United States and Canada. 


Supply houses can multiply their sales efforts at low cost—open new oppor- 
tunities with a wider circle of buyers—through advertising in specialized railway 
service magazines that are patterned to fit specific selling needs. 

The four Simmons-Boardman publications, as outlined on the next page, 
follow the buying organization of today’s railways. They fit ideally into the 
aggressive manufacturer’s plan to concentrate his selling without waste on the 


railway officers who are important to him. 


Who Buys What? 


EXECUTIVE, OPERATING, MANA- 
GERIAL AND PURCHASING GROUPS 
are important to all manufacturers who 
sell to the railways, for they include the 
“top bracket” policy-making executives 
whose approval is required for all major 
purchases, and who often initiate large 
buying programs. They include the whole 
range of operating officers who actually 
“run the railroads”, the traffic and pur- 
chasing officers who place the orders, and 
the department heads. Railway Age 
through more than 90 years of leadership 
is now read by more than 92% of these 
officers who recognize it as the publication 
of railway management. 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
OFFICERS influence the buying of all 
products used for locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars, and for equipping and 
operating railroad shops. Products in 
which these men are interested include 
steam, Diesel-electric and other types of 
locomotives; locomotive materials and ap- 
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pliances; freight cars; freight car appli 
ances and materials, passenger cars; pas- 
senger car materials and appliances, 
including air-conditioning equipment, light 
ing equipment, public address systems, 
etc.; machine tools, portable power tools, 
small tools, and other shop equipment, 
including cranes, hoists, jacks, welding and 
cutting equipment, etc.; and such con 
sumable materials as lubricating oils, 
paints, cleaning compounds, etc. 

The Mechanical department specialists 
depend upon Railway Mechanical Engineer 
for technical information pertaining to 
their field—the paper that was established 
in 1832 and has been recognized as the 
leading publication in its field for 117 
years. 

OFFICERS OF THE ENGINEERING 
AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY DE- 
PARTMENT must be sold on the merits 
of products used in the construction, 
maintenance and repair of roadway, track, 
water service, bridges, buildings and other 





structures. These products fall into five 
general classifications: 

(1) TRACK: grading equipment; drain- 
age, ditching and grouting equipment; 
snow and ice removal equipment; weed 
control materials and equipment; cross 
and switch ties; rail; rail joints and acces- 
sories; tie plates and track fastenings; 
switches, frogs and crossings; fencing; 
section motor cars; track tools, tie tamp- 
ing, rail laying and other mechanized work 
equipment; (2) BRIDGE: piles and pile 
driving equipment; concrete; structural] 
steel; waterproofing materials; erecting 
equipment; turntables and transfer tables; 
paints and protective coatings; bridge and 
building tools (power saws, drills, etc.) ; 
(3) BUILDING: engine, sand, store, oil 
house equipment and other terminal facili- 
ties; scale and scale test cars; building 
insulation; roofing; heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, electric lighting and plumb- 
ing materials and equipment; etc.; (4) 
WATER SERVICE: tanks; pumps; pipe 
lines and fittings; valves and hydrants; 
water treatment; water meters; tools and 
equipment; and (5) GENERAL: metals; 
timber and lumber; wood preservation; 
power units; maintenance cranes and ac- 
cessories; riveting and welding equipment; 
wire rope, cordage and chain; safety 
equipment; etc. 

Designed as a working tool and a source 
of new and better ideas for the men in 
charge of the railways’ fixed properties, 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance is 
edited exclusively for this field and has 
been used by these practical railway men 
for 65 years 


SIGNALING AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS OFFICERS are specialists in the 
latest methods and equipment used in their 
departments. Their judgment is the decid- 
ing factor in the selection and purchase 
of equipment and materials for the instal- 
lation of centralized traffic control; auto- 
matic block signal systems; remote control 
interlockings; car retarders; inductive or 
space radio apparatus for two-way tele- 
phone conversation between trains and 
wayside stations, as well as in yards; and 
telephone and telegraph installations. 
Railway Signaling and Communications 
is the only engineering paper dealing ex- 
clusively with the problems of this highly 
technical field. For over 40 years, Railway 
Signaling and Communications has led the 
way in keeping its readers abreast of rapid 
progress and developments in one of the 
most important branches of railroading. 
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Where and how to adver 











(RAILWAY AGE Ranway Aes 








Executive, Operating, Man- 


agerial, Purchasing 


RAILWAY AGE enables you to direct 
your selling to the management level. 
It reaches the policy-making execu 
tives who authorize and approve all 
major purchases and often initiate 
important buying programs. It 
reaches the entire range of opereting 
officers and department heads who actually “run the railroads” 
and the purchasing officers who place the orders. For more 
than 90 years RAILWAY AGE has held its place as the publica- 
tion of the publication that is spe 
cifically business end of railroading. It is 
read by some of this influential group. For favorable con- 
sideration and approval, consider including RAILWAY AGE in 
combination with one or more of the specialized technical pub 








management 
with the 


railway 
concerned 


Qo”, 


lications shown here 


On the PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, for example, pur- 
chases are influenced by the management group at 37 differ- 
ent points scattered over 10,492 miles of line. More than 200 
subscription copies of RAILWAY AGE blanket these 37 
points of buying influence, reaching no less than 1,000 readers. 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


Mechanical & Electrical Spe- 
cialists who keep locomotives 
and rolling stock rolling 


only publication edited 
for the staffs who keep 
locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars rolling and who equip and op- 
erate the railroad shops which main 
tain this equipment. 


is the 


rhis 


espe ( ially 








power and rolling stock demand engi 
neering specialists. RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER supplies 
the technical information that these men require to meet their 


pro ylems 


Today’s modern motive 


specialized 


In this department, requisitions often involve as many as eight 


or more individuals. Orders for machine tools, for instance, 
may originate with a machine shop foreman. His recommenda 
tions may be considered in turn by at least five other officers 


before reaching a gen 
authorizes the 


and possibly a machine tool committee 
eral manager or 


pure hase 


vice preside nt who finally 


Then, too, it’s a difficult organization for salesmen to reach. 
On the NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM, for example, me- 
chanical department purchases are influenced by officers at 51 
points scattered over 10,445 miles of line. But no less than 
470 copies of RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER are 
directed to these points each month and are read by well over 
1,000 interested individuals. 


ise to the railway market 























RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
& MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance of Way and 
Structures 


Officers of the department which this 
publication reaches are responsible 


for construction, maintenance and 
; a. repair of roadway, track, bridges, 
buildings, water service and other 


‘oa? 

7 : 

+ & structures, but not locomotives, nor 

cars, nor shop equipment. 
This publication is edited as a practical working tool for these 
civil engineers of railroading, and contributes the latest ap- 
proved practice for each and every activity on the line. Here 
requisitions may originate with roadmasters, track supervisors, 
or master carpenters, and are referred, according to railway 
buying practice, to at least four successively higher officers 
before being authorized by a vice president or general 
manager. 


On the ILLINOIS CENTRAL, for example, there are some 
60 points of buying influence in this department alone, spread 
over some 6,500 miles of line. But more than 300 subscrip- 
tions reach these points, plus a pass-along readership making 
a total of no less than 1,500 readers who are interested in 
maintenance operations. 


RAILWAY SIGNALING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Signaling & Communications 
—a Specialized Service 


This publication is edited for spe- 
cialists in the signaling and com- 
munications departments. Their tech- 
nical judgment guides selection and 
purchase of a wide range of equip- 
ment for signaling, interlockings, 
centralized traffic control systems 
and communications equipment. In the modernization of rail 
ways, these departments are increasingly important. 


RAILWAY SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATIONS is the only publica- 
tion dealing specifically with the problems and advances in this 
highly technical field. Specialists in these departments are 
spread thinly over wide areas, due to the nature of the facili- 
ties for which they are responsible. 

Purchase requisitions may originate with signal foremen or 
division communications supervisors and pass through eight or 


more other officers for approval. 


For example, on the SANTA FE there are 23 points of 
buying influence on some 13,000 miles of line. But more 
than 120 copies of RAILWAY SIGNALING are mailed to 
these technicians, and their copies are passed along the line 
to some 500 more interested people. 





Six Services to Help You 


Advertisers in Simmons-Boardman railway papers have the advantage of a series 
of exclusive Simmons-Boardman services that have been built up through decades 
of practical experience in editing and publishing specialized railway papers. 





RAILWAY AGE OUTLOOK LET et elr alesmet rrently 
TER at ‘ matied first-clas formed a for other purpose ir 
frou New York er Wednesda 5 e railways 
. . k ad tisers f \ 
; iw 4 new A MARKET RESEARCH ODE- 
rallwe . PARTMENT is ntinually it 
I ailwa r ping ark ata for speci 
ler " ‘ ar " xiucts is rea to coopera 
ed rs ra ‘ 4 ) eir age 
ree ateg ffices—Washing 1 r ales data 
" New York and Chicago, «4 
mpiled in Outlook Letter forn 3 A COPY SERVICE DEPART- 
that our ‘ best sulted MENT is ready to assist in analyses 
to thelr needs Advertisers use it & and the development of copy themes 


‘vg SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATIONS 


agencies 


act 


Boardmar 


manufacturers and advertising Simmons 
based upon int 


railways 


6. A LIBRARY 
has one of the 


imate cor largest and most com 


with 
informa 


plete libraries of railway 
4. AN ART DEPARTMENT is main tion in the country Reference 
tained for consultation and for pro works, technical books and periodi 
luction of ar } mil wo . 
t art and layot work : from 1832 late together 
with statistics reports ail 
5. A_ PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPART- sh atistical reports of railway 
MENT is ready to furnish thou erations, are in charge of an ex 
ands of action or appli ation photo perienced librarian and are avail 
graphs of specific materials, tools : , ; : 
machines and appliances in railway able for the use of railway supply 
ervice manufacturers and their agencies 


30 Church Street 
79 W. Monroe St 


Terminal Tower 


New York 7 
Ch cago 3 


Cleveland 13 
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PURCHASES OF FUEL, MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 


Railways of Class |—Calendar Years 1948 and 1947 
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culverts and arches and 14,000 overhead Purchases During the first six months of 1949 
highway and pedestrian bridges. The Railway Age reported domestic orders 
value of all these structures approxi- Total railway buying in 1948 ex- for 3,585 freight cars and 30 passen- 
mates 9% of railway investment in ceeded $2,843,000,000. Class I railroads ger cars (estimated cost $17,880,000) 


physical properties and exceeds $2 bil- 
Average annual expenditures fo1 
maintenance purposes approximate $39 
million. 

Railway buildings range in. size and 
importance from flagmen’s shanties to 
imposing metropolitan terminals rep- 
resenting an investment of $1.8 billion 
for those of Class I line-haul railways 
in the United States. According to 
Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, these total 280,500 compris- 
ing 3: 


lion. 


3,000 freight and passenger sta- 
tions, 2,900 lecomotive shops, 500 car 
shops, 1,100 powerhouses, 1,000 ware- 
houses, 500 piers, wharves and docks 
and 1,200 office buildings. Annual ex- 
penditures for additions, betterments 
and maintenance of these buildings ap- 
proximate $100 million. 


spent more for fuel, materials and sup- 
plies of all kinds than in any year on 
record. The total amounted to $2,183,- 
331,000, the first time in history that it 
has exceeded the two billion dollar 
mark. This represented an increase of 
14.4% over 1947 and 35.6% above 1944, 
the war year when freight and passen- 
ger traffic were at an all-time peak. 

In addition the railways placed or- 
ders last year for rolling stock amount- 
ing to $660 million, the greatest expen- 
diture for such purposes of any year 
on record and an increase of 10.5% 
over 1947, 31% over 1946 and 83% over 
1941. Orders included 2,515 Diesel- 
electric locomotive units and 69 steam 
locomotives as well 92,941 freight 
train cars and 517 passenger train cars, 
the latter for delivery in 1949-50. 


as 
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and 481 Diesel-electric locomotive units, 
13 steam and 7 electric locomotives 
(estimated cost $73,629,800). Accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates compiled 
by Railway Age from records submitted 
by the railways, purchases of materials, 
supplies and fuel, exclusive of equip- 
ment, totaled $684,184,000 for the first 
four months of 1949 compared to $701,- 
784,000 for the similar period of 1948. 

Because of the 40-hr. 5-day basic 
work week to be established on the 
railways Sept. 1, 1949, the roads are 
faced with what amounts to a 20% 
increase in wage costs. Because an- 
other effect of the 40-hr. week will be 
a sharp increase in the earning power 
of industrial machines and work equip- 
ment, railway officers of both mechani- 
cal and engineering departments are 
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increased 
ma- 


already laying plans for 
mechanization wherever modern 
chines can be adapted to advantage. 

These labor-aiding devices undoubt- 
edly will play a prominent part in all 
types of maintenance operations where 
studies indicate that worthwhile sav- 
ings can be realized by substituting 
modern machines for inadequate equip- 
ment or hand labor methods. For in- 
stance, annual expenditures for work 
equipment in maintenance of way de- 
partments alone have risen steadily 
from $5 million in 1937 to nearly $19 
million in 1948, while accessories, re- 
pair and renewal parts now also com- 
prise an important part of this mar- 
ket, currently running about $20 mil- 
lion per year in addition to the $19 mil- 
lion that the railways are spending for 


work equipment and power tools in 
1949. 

The railways of the United States 
spent more than $6 million for new 


mechanized materials handling equip- 
ment of all types in 1948, according to 
a recent survey by Railway Age. Rail- 
way estimates of new installations for 
1949 indicate that expenditures will top 
last year’s by 25% and reach at least 
$7,500,000 at current prices. More 
buying is expected in all categories, 
with an automotive types such as fork 
trucks, burden carriers, trailers, etc., 
at the top of the list. Total railway 
purchases of all types of equipment 
amounted to more than 4,000 units last 
year and according to present plans 
will exceed 5,000 units in 1949. 

The principal reason for this expan- 
sion is that the railways are determined 
to lower their handling The 
logical answer to the problem of expen- 
sive labor lies in the use of machines 
that will do the work of several men at 
lower costs. The railways are learning 
that with modern industrial trucks a 
man can handle twice as much freight 
with no more effort. Both the stations 
and stores department are using more 
and more fork trucks and promoting 
unit loads as a means of more efficient 
handling. And yet, the surface of the 
railway market has_ been barely 
scratched. 

Principally because of the unprece- 
dented rate of adoption of Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, the sharply increased 
demand for a broad range of electric 
products is expected to continue inde- 
finitely. All of the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives now in service represent an elec- 
tric capacity of 36,000,000 horsepower, 
or 27,000,000 kw., equal to almost half 
the 55,000,000 kw., total capacity of all 
the central power stations in the coun- 
try. Hence, the annual railway demand 
for electrical products is fast approach- 
ing the $200 million mark. 


costs. 


Organization 


Because of the magnitude and diver- 
sity of its activities, a railroad’s oper- 
ations are divided among several dis- 
tinct departments, including executive, 
legal, financial and accounting, traffic, 
purchases and stores, transportation, 
mechanical, engineering, signaling and 
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electrical, etc. The engineering depart- 
ment is subdivided between the con- 
struction and maintenance departments. 
Since the work of the transportation, 
mechanical, electrical and signal and 
engineering departments is so intimate- 
ly connected, they are frequently desig- 
nated the operating department. The 
operating department may also include 
either the purchasing, or stores depart- 
ment, or both. 


Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always dele- 
gated. The executives, however, per- 
sonally initiate many investigations and 
experiments with new materials and 
frequently make final decisions regard- 
ing the introduction of materials and 
equipment which involve large expen- 
ditures or require departures from 
standard practice or policy. 


Traffic 

While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 
are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 

Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 


the stationer, and often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned with the design, construc- 
tion and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and their auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the shop equipment needed 
for their maintenance. Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer points out that this 
department is under the immediate jur- 
isdiction of a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 
tendent whose staff consists of district 
mechanical superintendents, master 
mechanics, general foremen, shop su- 
perintendents, mechanical engineers, 
production engineers and others. 


Engineering Department 


The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing to him are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 
buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral superintendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi 
neering and Maintenance. 


Associations 

Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 31 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


American Railway Engineering 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Wood Preservers’ Assn., 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 
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MODERN 
RAILROADS 
GAINS 
57% 


The largest % advertis- 
ing gain of ANY Indus- 
trial Publication listed in 
July Industrial Mar- 
keting (6 months 1949 
compared with same 
period, 1948). 


Though Editorial quan- 
tity must keep pace with 
our fast increasing num- 
ber of ad pages, quality 
—readability—is never 
sacrificed, as evidenced 
by the I.M. Editorial 


awards for the: 
@ Best Series of Articles 


@ Outstanding Single 
Issue. 






















MOST 
SIGNIFICANT 


MODERN RAILROADS 
GAINS 10 TIMES as 
many ad pages as any 
other railway publica- 


tion. 


M.R. Gain 160 pages 


Ry.Age Gain 15 pages 
Ry.S&C Gain 3 pages 
Ry.P&S Gain 0 pages 
Ry.ME. Loss 6 pages 
Ry.E.M. Loss 38 pages 


YES, more and more and 
MORE advertisers are 
finding MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS their BEST ad- 
vertising approach to 
railroads! 


Modern Railroads 

Publishing Co. 

201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


—_ 2 eee 


AILROADS 
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SELECT YOUR PRODUCTS’ 
RAILROAD BUYERS and COVERAGE 









How fo use this Media Selection Chart. 





Railroad Buying organizations are unique in their method of authority, set-up and opera- 
tion. Separate, yet interwoven, it is necessary to reach the proper official, and the proper 


combination of all buying factors. 


Select your product groups in the left-hand column. 


Within each of these group classifications, the officials with recommending and purchasing 


authority—the buying factors 


are shown. 


If your products or services fall within one or 


more of these groups, check the best medium reaching most of these officials in each 
group. Figures opposite groups and officials are the factual effective figures from the most 
recently published information in Standard Rate and Data, Market Data Book, ABC and 


CCA reports. 


Total figures and factual information are at the bottom of the chart. 





THE RAILROAD MARKET 


RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS 






























































































































































l Buying Factors in Railway Ry. Eng. Ry. Mech. Ry. Pur. Ry. Sig. & 
___ Product Group This Group Aget & Maint.} Engineert & Storest Communi.: 
GENERAL Admin., Oper. and ‘ or ‘ ‘ 6 
APPLICATION |Purchasing Officials 3,485 384. 261 1,262 100 
Business Machines, | Executives, Engineers 
Office Equipment, and Supervisors of: -<« ~ 
oe a @ Mechanical Dept. 853 1,667 tree 
*aint, Sup ° 
: oe i i d 74 ¢ < 
- Rosdway Dept. 675 5,134 132 
@ Electrical Dept. 143 
Communication & ‘ eeee 
a ae (comb) nue. scare. 
1 Otel, EFORCE COVERAGE, THIS 5. ] 56 5.5 ] 8 4.928 1,262 2.796 
| Buying Factors in Railway Ry. Eng. Ry. Mech. Ry. Pur. Ry. Sig. & 
Product Group |  _ThisGroup Aget & Maint.t Engineert & Storest Communi. 
MECHANICAL Admin., Oper. and ¢ c ; ‘ 
PRODUCTS Purchasing Officials 3, 185 384. 261 ] ,262 100 : 
Locomotives, Equip- —— 4 = 
ent & S lies xecutives, Engrs. ¢ “— 
Freight & Pan. Car and Supervisors — 853 4 4,667 
Equip. & Supplies a 
Shop Equipment & 
Mach. Tools 
TOEAL EpVacrve COVERAGE, THIS 4.338 384 4,928 1,262 100 
GROUP name 
tors | Railway Ry. Eng. Ry. Mech. Ry. Pur. Ry. Sig. & 
Product Group =m | i—y “ Aget & Maint.t Engineert & Storest Communl.¢ 
TRACK & ROADWAY |Admin., Oper. and ‘ = ‘ ‘ 
TRACK & RC Se Coe, onl 3,485 384 261 1,262 100 
Track Material & Engineering and 675 5 134. 132 
Appliances « Roadway Department ’ 
Bridge & Building _— 
Materials 
Track Work Equip - 
TOTAL EFFECTIVE COVERAGE, THIS 4.160 5,518 26) 1,262 232 
GROUP - . = 
ing Factors in Railway Ry. Eng. Ry. Mech. Ry. Pur. Ry. Sig. & 
Product Group __ mi Group Aget & Maint.t Engineert & Storest Communi.+ 
ELECTRICAL Admin., Oper. and 2425 229, ‘ 965 
PRODUCTS _| Purchasing Officials 3,485 384 261 1,262 100 
Electrical Supplies ma ce \ 6 pi 
wi d Cable nd Supervisors of: r ame 
Lighting and Air i ° Mechanical Dept. 853 . #2 © 300 1 ee 
Cond. Equipment @ Engineering and —— - WW: 7 
Roadway Dept. 675 os l 34 132 
@ Electrical Dept. ' 143 eee 
comp 
TOES), RFCRCHVE COVERAGE, THIS 5.156 5,518 4,928 1,262 932 
, 2 ° at De 
i i Railway Ry. Eng. Ry. Mech. Ry. Pur. Ry. Sig. & 
Product Group — ee  —teall Aget & Maint.t Engineert & Storest Communi.} 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AND SIGNALING Admin., Oper. and 2 | ‘a 29, ‘ 46 
PRODUCTS Purchasing Officials _ 3,485 384 261 1,262 100 
Signaling Equip. ay 
and Supplies and Supervisors of: 
Telephone Equip. @ Engineering and ar et ¢ 
<— we . Roadway Dept. 675 a; 134 + 
adio ‘elegrap 7 
Equip. & Supplies © eek Blansl 143 2,564 
(comb. ) 
TOES, SPSSCHIVE COVERAGE, THIS 4,303 5,518 961 1,262 2,796 
EFFECTIVE RAILROAD COVERAGE, 5,156 5,518 4,928 1,262 2,796 
: | 77 1,045 
NON-RAILROAD COVERAGE 6,161 l, 164 1,7 “ 5 > 3 Al 
‘ - c 9) 705 [> me) 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ' 11,317 6,982 6,7 ’ a 
ADVERTISING PAGE RATE PER M $275 $200 $190 $120 $170 
(12 or 13 mes ptnnenaaiinaatas 
ADVERTISING PAGE RATE PER M | $15.30 $53.40 $36.40 $38.60 $100.00 $61.00 


EFFECTIVE RAILROAD COVERAGE 


a 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS: Railway Age— 


a weekly news magazine 


has been published for 93 years. Monthlies, Railway Engineering 


and Maintenance, Railway Mechanical Engineer and Railway Signaling and Communications, 
give coverage of individual departments. Railway Purchases and Stores concentrates coverage 
in the Purchases and Stores Departments. Modern Railroads covers all Executives, Officials, 
Department heads and their staffs. This publication has recently received the Award of Merit 
for Editorial Excellence and the First Award for Editorial Achievement. Modern Railroads, 
as shown in the above charts, has a total Railroad coverage almost equal to all the other 
Railroad publications combined, and a department coverage (by department and by Official) 
exceeding that of any of the specialized publications. * (See exception above.) This accounts 
for Modern Railroads’ low rate per thousand and its high effective circulation rating, 


tCCA Publication. 





tABC Publications. 
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Assn., 29 


Master Boiler Makers’ 
Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

National Railway Appliance Assn., 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Railway Telegraph and Telephone 
Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railway Tie Assn., Shell Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Railway Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 


New York 7 Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp Est 1879 Pub 
lished triennially. Current edition, 1949 
Price, $8 Agency discounts, 0-2. Trin 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Circula- 
tion, 2,500 Rates l page, 3400; 4 pages 
$325; 12 pages, $275; 16 pages, $250 


Institutions Magazine. 
(See Institutions.) 


Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 C 


New York 7 Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 190 Price, $8 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 6x10. Pub- 
lished trienniallys Next edition 1950 


Agency discount Distribution, 2,500 
Rates—1l1 page, $40 t pages, $325 l 
pages, $27 16 pages, $25 

———- 

——— 
Modern Ralilroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chi- 


cago 6, Ill. Published by Modern Rail 
roads Pub. Co Est 1945 Trim size 
9%x12% Type page 7x10 Published 
ist Forms closs 15t! Agency dis 


counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 19,726; gross, 21417. Ad 
ministrative and operating officials, 4,201 


mechanical departments 6,863; eng! 
bridges & roadway depts, 6,996; purchas 
ing and stores depts 34; others, 420 
Rates 
Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
1 $375.00 $195.00 $100.00 
0 100.00 160.00 R500 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, yellow and 
green $75 ble ed, 15% 
Be additional data see page 44 
Pocket List of Ratiroad Officials, 424 W 


33rd St., New York 1 
vay Equipment & P 
1895 Subscription, $7 
Type page 4x5 Publi 
last week in Jar 
ceding mo 
Circulatior 11,345; 
ecutive financial and legal 


Published by Rail 
iblication Co Est 
Trim 4x6 
hed quarterly, 
Forms close 0th pre- 


size 


2.899. Ex- 


519; oper! 


gToss, 


tink i442 pure isir 123: mechanical 
2.750; engineering and signal, 4,030: oth 
ers 81 Rate per annun > pag 
$520; 1 page, $290; % page, $170 
Standard red or yellow, $425 
Purchasing. 


(See Purchasing.) 


© 


Ratlliway Age, Church St New York 
7. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
Corp. Est. 185¢ Subscription, $6. Trim 
ize, 834 x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday Forms close 12 days prec 
Annual numbers, 18 days pre Agency 
discounts, 1 

Circulation, 10,181; gross, 11,317. Exec- 
utive dept 911 operating dept 1,582: 
traffic, 634; mechanical dept., 853: engi- 
neering dept., 675; signal and electrical 
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dept., 143; banking houses, contractors 


railway supply companies, mfrs., of 
buses, trucks and accessories, 3 565; pur- 
chasing and stores, 358; others, 1,578. 
tates—1 page, $340: 6 pages, $300; 13 
pages, $275; 26 pages, $250;*52 pages, 
$220; *104 pages, $200; *156 pages, $195 
*15% discount on three year contract 

Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
and orange), $65; Freight Progress and 


Passenger Progress numbers, $75; bleed 
$35 


} additiona lata see 


© 


Railway Engineering and 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6,415; gross, 6,982. 
ecutives and superintendents, 384; 
neers, chief and others 1,140; 
masters, 1,539; supervisors and 
tors 176 foremen, 1,825: others, 
Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $225; 
pages, $200; *24 page $190; *36 pages 
$180 
Standard color 
orange), $53 
*15% dis 


For additio 


pages 443-44 
Maintenance, 


Published 
Corp Est 


Ex- 
engi- 
road- 
inspec- 
1,025 
°12 





(red, blue, vellow 
Bleed, $30 
count on three 
nal date 


green 
per page 
year contract 
pages 442-44 


i see 


Engineering and Maintenance 
onroe St., 
Simmons-Boardman 

Price $8 Agency 


Railway 
Cyclopedia, 79 W. ! 
1} Published by 
Pub, Corp. Est. 1921. 


Chicago 3 


discounts, 0-2. Trim size, 8xll%. Type 
page, 6%x10. Published triennially. Next 
edition, 1951 Distribution, 5,537. Rates 
per page 1 page, $400; 4 pages, $325: 12 


pages, $275; 16 


© @ 


Rallway Mechanical Engineer, with which 
is incorporated Railway Electrical Engi- 


pages, $250. 


neer, 30 Church St.. New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 
Est. 1832 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
§%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 8rd 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,081; gross. 6,788. Supts 


1,100; general foremen, 2,111; miscellane- 
ous mechanical department employes, 


1,213; railway supply companies, patent 
attorneys, 1,182; others, 584. 

Rates—1l1 page, $280; 6 pages, $210; °12 
pages, $190; *24 pages, $170; *36 pages 
S165 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, orange 
$50; bleed, $30 per page 


*15% discount on 


For additio 


three year contract 
al data see pages 443-44 


© 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clin 
ton St., Chicago 6 Published by Edw 
Wray. Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size 84x1ll\ Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 , 











Circulation, 1,811; gross, 2,242. Pur- 
chasing agents, 217; storekeepers, 754; 
other officials, 85; supply, 464; others, 
285. Rates—Less than 3 pages, per page, 
$160; 3 pages, $144; 6 pages, $132; *12 
pages, $120. 

*15% discount on three year contracts 
Standard colors, $30; bleed, $15 


For additional data see page 449 


® @ 


Railway Signaling and Communications, 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago : Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 
1908. Subscription, ». Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
Thursday. Forms cl 20th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 


engineers, 274; 


ose 


3.528; cross, 3.810. Signal 
supervisors and inspect- 
ors, 1,022, maintainers, 1,165; engineers, 
132; chief designers and clerks,103; rail- 
Way supply companies, signal companies 


& contractors, 557; others, 265. Rates 
1 page, $250; 6 pages, $190; *12 pages, 
$170; *24 pages, $155; *36 pages, $150 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow 
orange), $36. Bleed, $25 per page 
*15< discount on ‘3-year contract 
Signalman’s Journal, 503 Wellington 
Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
S'4xll*s Type page 7x10 Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 14,668. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 78.00 
6 140.00 85.00 70.00 
12 125.00 75.00 64.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 


$50: bleed, 10% 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 

Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURIN INDUSTRIES. ) 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 

turers. 


(See MANUFACTURIN INDUSTRIES. ) 
i meee 
CCA 
— 
Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 So. Market St., 


Chicago 7, Ill. Published by Transporta- 


tion Supply Pub. Co Est. 1944. Type 
page, 105¢x15. Published 20th. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross, 


52,642. Operating, traffic, purchasing and 
executive personnel: Street railways and 
bus lines, 3,358: g@eneral motor carriers, 


4,056; taxi operating companies, 2,577; 
railroads, 19,185; airlines, 1,205; termi- 


nal warehouses, 124: water transporta- 
tion companies, 2,829. Traffic managers 
and vice-presidents of heavy industrial 
companies, 3,368; libraries, schools and 
traffic depts. in government agencies, 
799. 


and traffic per- 
companies owning 


materials handling 
industrial 


sonnel of 


transportation and terminal equipment, 
7.004 Rates 
Times 1 Page 1/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (34%x5) 
1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 
4 745.00 $05.00 110.00 
12 675.00 325.00 95.00 
Times % Page % Page 2/9 Page 
l $670.00 $485.00 $225.00 
6 620.00 445.00 205.00 
12 540.00 380.00 175.00 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 20%. 


For additional data see second cover 


CANADA 


ABP ey 


Canadian Transportation, 345 Adelaide 
St. W., Toronto 2 B. Published by Acton 
Burrows Company. Est. 1898. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 


© 





7x10. Published 5th Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1,885; gross, . Of- 
ficers and companies, 410; operating of- 
ficials, 999; others, 476. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $107.00 $ 60.20 $ 37.60 
6 91.00 50.95 31.85 
12 80.00 45.50 28.90 
Standard red, $35: bleed, 15%. 
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Railway 
Purchases «Stores 


(Established 1908) 





The Gateway to the $3,000-Million Railroad 


In Selling the Railroads the Personal Equation Is All-Important. 
This Publication, as the Personal Magazine of Railroad 
Buyers and Storekeepers, Can Be of Invaluable Aid in 
Your Sales Contacts With the Railroads. 


Within the past year, supply has caught up with demand in most lines and 
we are well into a buyers’ market. Intensified Competition is the order of 
the day—Competition more rugged than ever before known! Highly 
specialized selling tactics and highly specialized advertising tools are needed 
—such as the pages of this highly specialized magazine. 

Intensified Competition only means that purchasing officers and supply 
officers are, more emphatically than ever before, the key figures in the rail- 
road buying picture and in your own railroad selling setup. They need 
Intensified Cultivation by you. RAILWAY PURCHASES and STORES 
ran help you as no other railroad paper can in this important task. 

You owe it to yourself to keep purchases and stores men of the railroads 
fully informed of all that your company—or your clients—may have of a 
new and useful nature. They are the ones who will or will not invite you to 
bid on their needs. If properly approached, they can spearhead most effec. 
tively the introduction of your company and its products to their railroads. 
It is their specific function to weigh and decide upon all competitive con- 
siderations—quality, service, price and other commercial factors. They can 
protect and advance—or retard—-your competitive progress on their 
railroads. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES represents a highly special- 
ized advertising medium through the use of which you can implant your 
full sales story and create friendliness among purchasing officers and store- 
keepers—quickly, effectively and at small cost. Indeed, it does a highly 
specialized job. Your sales story in it is sure to receive close, friendly and 
thorough consideration. 


Mark ket 








A personal service business 
paper that is different from 
most others you have 
known. Its circulation is 
small enough to permit it to 
render friendly, personal 
service to its readers... and 
the confidence and respect 
it has earned are evident in 
its consistently high renewal 
rate,.(Subscription Renewal 
Rate was 90.47%, for the 
12-month period ending 
April 30, 1949), and the 
further fact that most of the 
leading manufacturers in 
the railway supply industry 
use its advertising pages. 
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EDITORIAL SCOPE AND STAFF: 
RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has been 


for over twenty-five years and continues to be the only 
publication devoted exclusively to the specialized interests 
of purchasing officers and supply officers of the railroads 
of this continent and those in over thirty other foreign 
countries, with ever-increasing and valuable coverage of 
the railroads of foreign countries. Its coverage among 
these men is complete and intimate—not merely a part of 
more extensive coverage of the field. It is a magazine- 
but a magazine almost entirely different from what is 
generally understood by that term. To its readers it is like 
a friend, a counsellor and a forum, to which they can 
always turn for help. It is their personal, intimate work- 
ing tool. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited 
not only for—but by—its readers. Every issue carries a 
preponderance of material personally written by them. 
All are practical railroad men who are glad to exchange 
their experiences, impressions and ideas with each other 
through this personalized forum. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has the sort 


1f market coverage that is possible only through a publi- 
ation which is so close to its readers that it is truly “a 
nember of the family.” The large and ever-increasing 
umber of leading manufacturers that use space in it 


egularly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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THE RAILROAD MARKET: 


The forty-hour work week, effective on the railroads September 1, 
1949, makes it imperative that every possible facility be modern- 
ized and every possible operation be mechanized in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the vast overtime penalties inherent in this new 
work week. 

Railroads buy and use regularly between 75,000 and 100,000 differ- 
ent items of material and equipment. On the forty-hour work 
week basis, they are spending over $11-Million a day—-$23,000 
a minute, 

We cannot list even an infinitesimal part of the items needed, 
but if you have almost anything for sale, the chances are greatly 
in favor of your finding an outlet in this vast railroad market. 
Information now on your new products and devices, new methods 
or new ideas will open the door for you to a market that can 
become yours for many years. Let us tell you more about it 


write for full information today 









Refrigerating Industries 


(See also Air Conditioning: Electrical: Food Manufacturing; Dairy Products) 
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The refrigeration and air condition- 
ing industry is a two billion dollar a 
year business. Its main divisions are 
household refrigeration, commercial re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, and parts 
and supplies. Upward of two thousand 
manufacturers are engaged in the pro- 
duction of complete units and parts to 
supply the growing market for equip- 
ment. 

Domestic refrigeration embraces all 
refrigerating equipment used for the 
preservation of food in the home. Com- 
mercial refrigeration covers refriger- 
ating equipment used to preserve foods 
and beverages for resale such as food 
stores, restaurants and taverns. In- 
dustrial refrigeration covers refrigerat- 
ing equipment used in industrial or 
manufacturing processes. In 1936, 
commercial and industrial volume was 
estimated at $170 million. By 1942, it 
had climbed to $290 million. Recent 
estimates have established the future 
yearly market at a half billion dollars. 


Supplying replacement parts for the 
thousands of refrigeration units now in 
operation and for the manufacture of 
new units, the parts industry in the 
refrigeration field supplies thousands 
of separate items for the fabrication 
and maintenance of the millions of 
units sold in the household refrigera- 
tion, commercial refrigeration, and air 
conditioning divisions of the industry. 

Shipments of complete air condi- 
tioning equipment and components and 
accessories for air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
during 1947 were valued at $200 mil- 
lion, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. Shipments of components and 
accessories for air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
represent $162 million, or 81%; com- 
plete air conditioning equipment, $35 
million, or 18%, and ice-making ma- 
chines the remaining $3 million. Of 
shipments of components and acces- 
sories, condensing units account for 
$79 million, compressors and com- 
pressor units $25 million, centrifugal 
refrigeration machines $8 million, and 
heat exchanger equipment $50 million. 
The 1947 shipments of $162 million are 
almost four times the value of the 
1940 shipments ($45 million), the 
earliest period for which comparable 
statistics are available. 


Ice Manufacture: 


Demands for fresh foods coupled with 
the increased cost of foods have ex- 
panded the sales of ice to protect these 
foods against deterioration. Consump- 
tion of ice in stores, restaurants, 
taverns, and hotels has mounted with 
the volume of their business. 


Ice establishments 
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manufacturing 


numbered 3,432 in 1947, their output 
being valued at $273 million. 


In 1948 total ice sales amounted to 
46,609,000 tons, a decrease of 16% from 
the all time high of 54,436,519 tons in 
1946. Consumption was as follows: 
Domestic, 52.1%; commercial, 38.6%: 
other uses, 9.3%. 


Frozen Foods 


Since 1942, production of frozen 
fruits and vegetables has increased 
from 350 million to 824 million pounds. 
The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers reports 1948 production 
figures as follows: Frozen vegetables, 
446,358,000 pounds; frozen fruits, 377,- 
660,000 pounds. 


The boom in locker plants brought 
about by wartime conditions is over 
and the locker industry is settling down 
into normal procedure. It remains 
largely a service especially adapted to 
rural and small town areas where the 
patrons produce their own meats, fruits 
and vegetables. A few installations in 
the larger cities have been successful. 

According to an annual count of the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, as reported in Ice and 
Refrigeration, total number of locker 
plants in the United States in 1948 
was 10,617. These plants are equip- 
ped with nearly five and a half million 
lockers holding a total of two billion 
pounds of food, used by about three 
million farm families and two and a 
half million town and city families. 


These plants perform a wide variety 
of services, including curing and smok- 
ing of meat, sausage making and lard 
rendering. More than half of them 
sell packaged frozen foods and an 
increasing number sell home freezer 
cabinets. 


Refrigerated Warehouses 


On Oct. 1, 1947 there was a total 
storage space of 675 million cubic feet 
gross and 497 million cubic feet net. 
This represents an expansion of - 20 
million cubie feet over 1945 net space. 
A little more than one-third of the 
expansion was in sharp freezer tem- 
perature range, one-fourth in the 0 F. 
to 29 F. range and about two-fifths in 
cooler space. 

The industry is represented by: 
Public general refrigerated warehouses, 
583; private and semi-private general 
refrigerated warehouses, 379; meat 
packing plants, 253; apple houses, 566. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
561 manufacturers of refrigeration 
machinery in 1947, with value added by 
manufacture of $597.5 million. Figures 
on value of output were not given. 





Associations 


Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 44. 

American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 40 West 40th St., New York 
18. 

Frozen Food Locker Institute, Inc., 
608 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food 
Packers, National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Industries, 1706 
L St., N. W., Washingten 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Ice Refrigerator 
Mfrs., 1706 L St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Practical Refriger- 
ating Engineers, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
5, D. C. 

National Frozen Food Locker Asso- 
ciation, 308 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. 

Refrigeration Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 920 East McMillan St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Refrigeration Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
tiod ending Dec. 31, 1948.] 


® 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
150 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Business News Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 12%x 
17%. Type page, 11%x16. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 2nd Friday prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 18,205; gross, 19,286. Dis- 
tributors and dealers, 8,461; manufac- 
turers, 2,065; engineering and service 
companies, 5,481; others, 1,896. Rates— 
Times 2 in. 30 in. 48 in. 

1 = 8.00 $ 7.40 $ 6.80 

13 7.40 6.80 6.20 
26 6.80 6.20 5.60 
52 6.20 5.60 5.00 


ve 
Standard red, 1 page, 1 time, $90. 
cca NB Dg 
——— 
Commercial Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning,. 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Published by Refrigeration Pub- 
lications, Ine. Est. 1944. Trim _ size, 
8%x11\4%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Jan., 1949, 24,988; gross, 
26,628. Contractors, 1,623; dealers, 6,421; 
ice cream mffs., bottlers, 983; cold stor- 
age packing plants, food lockers, 357; 
mfrs., 612; chain and retail stores, 554; 
refrigeration engineers, supervisors, 
service mers., 721; distributors, 866 
others, 3,252. Rates— 
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RESTAURANTS 


American Restaurants Are BIG Business .. . 
They’re Easy-to-Get Business .. . 
IF YOU KNOW HOW! 


at estimates place restaurant 
business today (August, 1949) 


at about 40 000,00 meals daily 





Backed By Confidence in a 
Famous Editorial Service 


The reason American Restaurant 
wice he ner Eomire wt e he 
twice the pre-war figure when the Magazine is able to get restaurant 
' 1 ail 
st he VaS CONSIC U1. » n . 
restaurant fn ld Wa nsl le rea Yivan operators to co yperate in studying 


tic White "ec wr too eguip > sun 
tic business for food, equipment, suy your products is simply because we do 








pies The restaurant field is big such a good job of cooperating with 

DUSIN indeed-—and it's easy-to-get them through an editorial service 

Dusiness for thos VnO KNOW how to UT American Res which for 10 years has been tops in 
8 ~ 


A ry 1 n Res , nt ’ . ™ 
move in. American Restaurant Mag the field. Each month this publica 


taurant Magazine in 


zine knows how. It has shown the a 
the same position on your 


tion provides operators with a reading 


, =e of mee a © — 
way to scores of manufacturers who bill of fare which they say is far and 


list that restaurant opera- 


- ane the sone tba dia 
tors put it—first. Put it away the most helpful. It isn’t any 


1 | 1 
have found the restaurant market re 


ptive, highly proftable, and very where the largest num wonder, therefore, that they work 
rl nt ft work Amer 2 oc , 
ee American Ri ber of advertisers put it with us, nor that they buy the prod 
taurant Magazine can show you how first. That's the way ucts which this magazine tells them 
to mo’ 1! r how t reas ul c . 
to come out first in sales about 
share of restaura siness 


in this field. We'll be 


glad to send you more Best Proof of Reader 


{ Service That Gets Restaurant Confidence Is Circulation 


tacts at any time. 


Reaction to Your Products 
Restaurants respond to our help by 











In the past several months Ameri subscribing to American Restaurant 
, :; 

can Restaurant Magazine has helped Magazine in greater numbers—about 
1 number of firms get a clear picture The American Restaurant Maga 4,000 more than the second paper 
yf restaurant reaction to their prod zine service works for you with your ) 
ucts. Some of these products were product. It wastes no time in vague American Restaurant Magazine 
new, some were on the market for generalities. It just goes right out and First With Advertisers, Too 
years. Included were a manufacturer does a job of discovering what you 


A publication that does a good job 


of cake mixes, a dishwashing com an expect in the way of response to , 
, , editorially is bound to be tops in cir 
pound producer, an incinerator man selling effort. The service not only ; 
,; , culation. The combination means the 
ufacturer, a meat packer. an air con tells you just Now operators react to : 
:; best pay-off for advertisers. Ameri 
ditioning manufacturer ind several you! product, but what you can do to 
. can Restaurant Magazine consistently 
ore improve acceptance and sales 


runs nearly 20 pages of advertising 


more per month than the second 


q® —_ paper. 


There's another point about adver 
: tising in the restaurant field. When 
you buy American Restaurant Mag 
A N 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE = CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








azine you get the lowest cost per unit 


AND the lowest cost per thousand 











readers. 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels; Institutions) 





An exhaustive study by the National 
Restaurant Association placed the num- 
ber of restaurants in the United States 
at 423,024, with a 1948 volume of $6,- 
261,862,000. 

A relatively small number of these 
establishments did the major portion 
of the business. Restaurants numbering 
40,623, or 9.6 per cent of the total, serv- 
ed 15,000 or more meals per month 
each, and had sales of $3,444,024,000, 
or 55.0 per cent of the total. 

The NRA survey gave the follow- 
ing breakdown of these worth-while 


restaurants: 

Sales 
$( Mil- 
No lion) 

Restaurants with bar or foun- 
Tl 0600e06nanesnneeeeneeesa 6,840 2,258.5 

Restaurants without bar or 
DE, cecnecéesanegasese4 16,181 1,823.7 
CEE «- teccocsécecsesonenes .755 615.7 


Drug stores and miscellaneous 4,847 1,564.0 
40,623 3,444.0 


These figures exclude sales of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The NRA survey also found 26,261 
industrial restaurants, of which 2,963 
were classified in the higher brackets, 
with annual sales of $462,668,000. 

For the purpose of setting up sales 
quotas, the NRA gave this breakdown 
of sales by regions, which also offer an 
accurate guide to the distribution of 
outlets: New England, 5 per cent; Mid- 
dle Atlantic, 28 per cent; East North 
Central, 18 per cent; South Atlantic, 12 
per cent; East South Central, 3; West 
North Central, 7; West South Central, 
8; Mountain, 4; Pacific Coast, 15. 

Eating places rank third in number 
of persons gainfully employed through- 
out the year, with no seasonal slump. 
One out of every six workers in retail 
trades is a restaurant worker. 

Mortality in the restaurant industry 
has been extremely high. Normally 50 
per cent of those entering the restau- 
rant business fail before the end of the 
first year. These failures are due to 
ack of experience and the realization 
that the restaurant business involves 
he handling of perishables in the pro- 
essing of food, retailing and service. 

According to the National -Res- 
aurant Association, the average capital 
nvested in restaurants is $224 per seat. 
While restaurant operation is highly 
ndividualized, requiring constant per- 
onal supervision, the establishment of 
1 successful business requires a large 
nvestment for kitchen and dining room 
equipment, air conditioning, accoustical 
reatment and decorations. 

The average check in restaurants 
throughout the United States is esti- 
lated at 35 cents. One of the hidden 
‘actors in restaurant operation is the 
fact that food cost and wages take ap- 
proximately 70 to 80 per cent of the 
customer dollar. The remainder must 
be spread among other items of ex- 














Highlights 


Capital invested in restau- 

PE nncn0cneeescanandsenene< $1,.375,000,000 
Do own baking....22% do all—85% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 

SRD. < cckutgumnenawene ssa 36,000 
Sq. feet of dining room area..... 206,500,000 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 


SREP 16% 
Restaurants that make ice cream 17% 
Restaurants that make candy.... 14% 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 91% 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 

NOES cacccenetccceweesececees 12% 
Number of tea-rooms............ 20,000 
Number of cafeterias............. 23,000 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, 

box lunch, e€C. . .-cecccccseses 63,000 
Number of soda grills and foun- 

DN chedtstdendssecheckeuasabaes 36,000 
Number of service restaurants... 28,000 








pense such as rent, insurance, taxes, 
lighting, heating, licenses, laundry, ice, 
linens, printing, repairs, advertising 
and depreciation with the result that 
the profits per meal in many instances 
is measured in pennies. 

At present restaurants have only one- 
fourth of the equipment needed for ef- 
ficient operation. 

Alert restaurateurs are keeping 
abreast of the revolutionary changes 
taking place on the food and manu- 
facturing fronts. For example, they 
are planning to install the most efficient 
kitchen and production operations pos- 
sible consistent with dining room cap- 
acities and at the same time are care- 
fully selecting and training personnel 
for the competitive era ahead, so that 
they will be able to serve their patrons 
courteously and efficiently. 

Many universities are offering courses 
in restaurant management. In most 
large cities and states active restaurant 
associations are anxious to advise the 
veteran on the opportunities for enter- 
ing the business. 

Restaurants buy a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies, although the 
principal item is food and beverages. 
Several thousand restaurants are air- 
conditioned and unbiased surveys have 
shown this to be the No. 1 market for 


air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 

Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 









Per cent 

Sc sacdsananstsuesakeneeekéeaneeee 24 
POE $ ccccoccccscccsccceccececceseee 11 
Fruits and Vegetables.............. 18 
POR, DOOE ccocccececocececsesenceceece 7 
Milk and Cre@Qim...cccccccccccceccscs 7 
DEY ceddenededuseceeustteenhenenee 6 
BORE ORE PAST... ccccccccccvescese 9 
Be CIE cccnccccctesinnseuesesoons 3 
CL (icegs pRCRavenedsnbeadaatdantene 2.5 
.. eee eee ee 6 
Cocoa and “Thocolate........+.+see0. 1 
ee err erry " 
Cooking, Oil, etc. pieneeeeeeews tien 2 
Syrups, Vinegnr, Sugar..........++. 3.3 
Miscellaneous “troceries ........+++- 7.5 

TE o.ockc0cts0eenedascstacnesesace 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, etc. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 

The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 
them. 


Publications 
[ Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Maritime Bldg., New Or- 
Published by Louisiana 
Est. 1948. Controlled 
Type page, 74x10 
Forms close 15th 
15-0. Circulation, 


A La Carte, 
leans 12, La. 
Restaurant Assn 
Trim size, 8%x11% 
Published 25th prec 
Agency discounts, 
130. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 99 50 55.00 
1? R500 50.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 


y, Page 
$ 25.00 
23.50 
2? 00 


10% ‘ 


® 


American Restaurant Magazine, The, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by 
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Patterson Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
14th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,901; gross, 31,708. Com- 
mercial restaurants, including service 
and self-service lunch rooms, coffee 
shops, ete., 22.235: hotels, hospitals and 
clubs, 2.020; equipment and food jobbers, 
995; industrial, school and college res- 
taurants and mess officers of armed 
forces, 1,008: others, 3,093 Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $345.00 $180.00 $ 90.00 
6 310.00 165.00 85.00 
12 280.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, $70; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 452. 
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Arizona Restaurateur, £636 N. Central Times 1 Page % Page % Page chefs and executives, 472; commercial! 
Ave Phoenix, Ariz Published by Ari- l $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 restaurants, 755; others, 984. Rates— 
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Schools 


(See also Institutions) 





Any discussion of the school and col- 
lege market must start with certain 
basic facts: 

1. It is a large market—one-fifth 
of the population of the United States 
are either students or _ teachers. 
Schools consume goods and services in 
tremendous volume. 

It is a diverse market—education- 
al units range from one-room rural 
schools to the great universities. 
Schools and colleges require a limit- 
less range of products. 


SIZE AND SCOPE 


Enrollments 
Public Elementary and High School .24,319,000 
Private and Parochial ............ 8.285.815 
College and University ............ 2,354,000 
29 958,81 815 
Employees 
EE § «ssewkathchcenetsebiawanne 1,051,000 
Administrative and Cus todial 420,000 
1.471,000 
Number of Educational Buildings 
Single room, Rural ............ a 96,302 
All other Public .... bce int 113,007 
Private and Parochial............. 18,000 
College and University............. 50,000 


Value of Educaticnal Plant 
Public Schools ...... . .88,575,000,000 
Private and Parochial Schools... 1,178,000,000 
Colleges and Universities 5,200,000,000 


$14, 953,000,000 


A study by the Institute of Life In- 
surance covering 1947-48 said the cost 
of maintaining the nation’s educational 
system is almost $5 billion per year. 
While this is about $121 per family, 
compared with $92 in 1939-40, it is only 
2.4% of the national income, compared 
with 4.4% a decade ago. 


Colleges 


A phenomenon of recent years has 
been the jump in enrollments in col- 
leges and universities. In 1900 fewer 
than 250,000 students, or 4% of the 
number eligible, were enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. By 1940 
the figure had risen to 1,500,000 and 
in 1947 to 2,354,000. Even this is not 
regarded as the maximum, some au- 
thorities believing that facilities are 
the only lim‘tation on future growth. 

College and University Business re- 
ports 1,700 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Of these 711 are colleges and uni- 
versities; 260, professional schools; 
204, teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools; 418, junior colleges; 107, in- 
stitutions for negroes. 


Construction 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation report- 
ed that construction contracts awarded 
for educational and science buildings in 
1948 amounted to $724,601,000, com- 
pared with $391,853,000 in 1947. These 
figures cover only the 37 Eastern states. 
A{n awakened public opinion indicates 
that 1949 construction will be even 
larger. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Education Is Big Business 

During the war, capital expenditures 
for school plants and equipment were 
reduced to the vanishing point. This 
report, published by School Manage- 
ment, predicts a building boom in the 
school field which will last from five to 
10 years. It contains in graphic form 
vital statistics and basic facts on the 
school market which demonstrate its 
importance to manufacturers and 
advertisers of school products and 
services. 


Facts and Figures 

A bulletin published by The School 
Executive giving all available figures 
on the school market as of 1948. 
Basic Data on the College Market. 

In this file folder, College and Univer- 
sity Business gives specific details of 
the college market for a diversified line 
of products. 


Associations 

Assn. of School Business Officials, 
306 E. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington. D. C 

State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


American School & University, 470 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Ameri- 
can ge Pub. Corp, Est. 1928. Sub- 


scriptio $4. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
P age, 7x9 %. Pub lished June. Forms 
Ap I> ounts, 1! 4 Cireculatior 
(Sworn), 12,142. 
Catalogz rates l page $375 8 pages 
$1,480: 16 pages, $2,400. Inserts, 4 pages 
$700 § pages $900 16 pages $1,500 


® 


American School Board Journal, 540 N 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. Published 


by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 91%4x12. Type page 
7% x10. Published 28th prec. Forms closs 
10th Agency discounts, lf 5-2, 


Circulation, 16,253; gross, 16,8323. Board 


of Education members, 8,017; adminis- 

trative officers of public schools, 6,256 

others, 2,300. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $130.00 $ 70.00 
6 205.00 106.00 56.00 
12 185.00 98.00 52.00 


Color, $75; bleed, 5%. 
American Tencher. 28 E., Jac kson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. Est. 1916 Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 5%x9. Pub- 
lished 10th, Oct. to May. Forms close 
5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 46,770. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 

6 180.00 94.50 49.50 

8 170.00 89.25 46.75 





American Vocational Journal, 1010 nS 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, Cc. 
Published by American Voce ational inn 
Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10 Published monthly, except 
July and August Agency discounts, 








15-2. Circulation, 28,606. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $165.00 $110.00 
6 312.50 157.00 105.00 
10 300.00 50.00 100.00 


Standard color, $65; sical 10%. 
Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Gregg 
Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 5%x8\%. Published ist, except 
July and Aug. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 11,500. Rates—1 page, $150; 
% page, $75; 4% page, $37.50 








Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. Published bv H. P. Gal- 
loway. Est. 1996. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th prec., Nov. to 
June Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,612 Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page \%, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85 00 $ 40.00 
5 125.00 75.00 34.00 
& 105.00 62.00 28.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 





Camp Director's Handbook and Buying 
Guide, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N., J. 
Published Oct. Forms close Aug. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, 
$175; % page, $100; % page, $50. Also 
sold in combination with Camping Mag- 
azine 


Catholic " Eduentor, 53 Park “Pl: ice, New 


York 7 Published by J. F. W agner, Inc, 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
84x11. ial page, 7x10. Published 
20th prec. except July-Aug. Forms 
close 5th, "Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,250. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
5 119.00 §2.00 34.00 
li 113.00 59.00 32.00 


Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9%4x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 20th prec., except July and 
Aug. Forms close 5bth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,939; gross, 9.429. Sec- 
ondary schools, 1,963; elementary 
schools, 5,057; others, 1,881. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 57.00 

5 160. + oe-2e 47.00 
150 78.0 43.00 


10 
Standard B. ---; "560: bleed, "5%. 





CCA 


College and University Business, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Published by 
Nation’s Schools division, Modern Hos- 
pital Pub. Co, Est. 1946. Controlled. Trim 
size, 85%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,436; gross, 
5,825. Presidents, treasurers, business 
megrs., purchasing agents, 2,692; supts. 
of bldgs., 836; food service directors, 
633; others, 1,349. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page sf Page 
1 $184.00 $108.00 61.00 
6 161.00 92.00 54.00 
138.00 80.00 46.00 


12 
Color, $66. 





College Store, 189 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
College Stores. Est. 1934. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
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Published 6 time i ear Agency di 
count 15 Circulatior 1,958 Rates 
rime | Page Page % Page 
1 z . 10.0( S$ 21.00 
6 8 560 36.00 18.00 
Desizn, 7 S. High St., Columbus 15, O 
Put shed by Design Pub. Cs Ine Est 
1899. Subscription, $4. Type page, 8x10 
Published 25th pres Oct. to May. Forn 
close lst Agel! discounts ] . Cir 
llation, 6,302 Rates 
rimes 1 Pa % Page % Pag 
! £130 Zz s Ff 00 
° 17000 KA ni 
Education Digest, 0 S. State St Anr 
Arbor, Mich Published by Prakken Pubs 
Subscription, $3 Type pags 15, x7 % 
Published ist, Sept. to May Forms close 
15th 2nd mo pre Agenc discount 
15-2. Circulation, 9,449. Rate 
Time l Page Page 
| $ 85.0 ‘ { 
5 75. 15.00 
; 6 ) 10.0 


Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi 


cago 1 Est. 19 Sut ption, $ rri 
size 87% x11 % Type page 7x10 Put 
lished Ist (ex pt Ju ind Aug.). Forms 
cl ‘ th Arenc’ a counts 15-2 Cir 
culat 7 96 | 
Time 1 Pag Pag % Pag 
$ oo s1 ) ) e ¢ TL 
' t tif p. | x fT) 
Stand d t $6 ble | l 





Economints, t E 
shed by Fore 


Forecast for Home 
9th St New Yor 


ist Pub Co Est 1910 Type page 
ix104 Published Oth pre except July 
ind Aug. Forms close 20th of 2nd pré 
! \gency discount l 

Circulation lan 49 25.233 I 
26,000, tlome economics department 
teachers ind supervisor! » 509 } r 
dem mnstration agent 7 her 
172. Rate 

Rates l page < pag $4 

ge $320 Standa l oior $100 
Grade Teacher, 120 Lex t Ave New 
York 17 *ublished |! I itional Put 
( Est. 188 Sut tion, $3. Ty} 
me Txlf Published 15th }y x 

pt July-Au For cl th nd 
p! Agency discou ° 

Circulati 12451 Rat 1 pa 
S600 2 ig no é : Sr ] 
ard c $1 t i 





Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
' 


tion, 540 N. Milwaukee St Milwankee 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co EF 1914 
Subscription, $ ‘rim size, 94x12. Type 
page 7% x10 Pul hed 15th pre ex 
cept Tu and Aug Forms clos lst 
Agency a ount 4 
Cireulatior 17.173 s, 17.596 Ss 
pervisor\ : l I + ! 
hraries 18: other $18 Rate 
I 1 Pas Pag ; Pag 
‘ £120 $ 70.06 
5.0 106. f 
1 18 ) ~ 4 
( 1 $7 ! ! 


Institutions Magasine. 


(See I> I Ns 


Institutions Maxazine Catalog Directory. 


(See I> 1 Ns.) 
The Inatructer, 7 E. W ker D ‘ 
: 7 4 ] hed hy F \ Ou Pu 
(“oo Est 1R9o1 Subscr ition s4 "T 
" 9% x12! Pul 110th 1 x 
‘ t Tul’ 1 Au 1 r G 
i th pr A‘ l 
‘ ut r 119.768. Rates 1 7 
f $4 page $22 Ble 


Journal 


of Amertcan Ass'n of University 
Women, 16° 


i I St N. W Washinegetor 


8 TY ( Est 188°? Subscription : 
Type pag f <8 Published quarter! 
Tan Forms e 10th prec Agency 
liscounts 1s Cireulatior Sworn. 


110,513. Rate 
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rimes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 +3 ,.00 $168.00 $ 84.00 
d 302.40 151.20 75.60 
Color, $140. 
Journal of Applied Physies, 57 E. 55th 
St New York 22 Published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $9. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page 64%x8% Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th pre« Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Swern, 5,481. Rates—l page 
$140; 6 pages, per page $112: 12 pages 
$100. Bleed, $30 
Journal of Business Education, Brooks 
tidg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $2 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 15th, except July and Aug. Forms 
close lst Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
“imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$165.00 $ 92.00 $ 53.00 
145.00 $1.00 46.50 
10 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Journal of E ducation, 8 Beacon St., Bos- 





Subscription, $3. 
‘ublished monthly, 


ton 8, Mass. » 
Type page, 6° 








Sept. t Ma ey discounts, 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page , Page ; Page 
1 $145.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
5 115.00 60.00 40.00 
9 100.00 50.00 35.00 
Junior Arts and Activities, 538 S. Clark 
St.. Chicago 5. Est. 1937 Subscription, 
$4 Tene page, 7x10 Published 15th 
prec, (except July and Aug.). Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 
22,331. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.00 
6 102.00 56.00 20.00 
1 97.00 f in 27.0 
Bleed, 10 
L ibrary Journal, 6 Ww 45th St., New 
Y« rk 19. Published by R. R. Bowker Co 
Es 1876 Subscription, $6 Type page, 
54 x8 Published Ist and 15th; July and 
Aug month! Agency discounts 
15-0 Circulation, 9,068 Rate 
rime 1 Page , % Page 
1 $115.! $ 37.50 
1 105 34.50 
Ze 10 ) $3.00 
( r $115 eed 
Modern Miss, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York 16 Est. 1937. Type page, 9%x12% 
Published Jan., March, Sept., Nov. Agency 
discount 15-2 
Circulation, March, 1949, 238,663; gross 
44,090. Home economics depts. and teach- 
ers, 34,325; home derionstration agents, 
extension workers, 4°16: supervisors of 
home economics, 659 I 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 
| $750.00 $187.50 
{ 650.00 175.00 
Color ) 
National Shorthand Reporter, Court 
House, Hart, Mich Published by Nat'l 
Shorthand Reporters Ass'n Est 1905 
Subscription, $7.50 Type page, 5%x8 
Published ist (except Aug. and Sept.). 
Agency discounts none Circulation 
an Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 € 95 On s no 00 $ 11.00 
10 31.50 18.00 9.90 


Nation’s Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan 





Ave., ( “hic 11. Ill. Published by Na- 
ion’s Sch division, Modern Hospital 
P ib. Co 1928 Subscription, 3 
Trim size §%x11% Type page, 7x! 
Published 15th prec Forms close 1s 


discounts, 15- 
11,090; 


Agency 


} 


Circulation gross, 11,461. Ad- 
inistrative, 6.896: public high schools 
1.39 schoois and colleges, 843: element- 
iry schools, 359 irchitect 826; others 

1,178 Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $963.00 $153.00 $ 87.00 
‘ 230.00 134.00 76.00 
197.00 115.00 66.00 

( Y $9 

16th St., N. W., Wash- 


NEA Journal, 120! 


gton 6, D. C Published by National 


Education Asst Est 1912 Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Type page, 7x1l0¥4% Published 
Ist, Sept. to May Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Swern), 478,953. Rates 

1 page, $975 1 page, $515: 4 page 
£070 





Physics Today, 57 E. 55th St.. New York 


Est. 1948. Published by American 
Institute of Physics. Type page, 6%x 
8% Published 3rd Forms close Ist 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Sworn, 11,544. Rates—l _ page, $210; ¢ 
pages, $176; 12 pages, $15 

Bleed, 


$30. 


© 


Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave 


New York 16 Published by Lakeside 
Pub. Co. Est. 1896 Subscription, $2 
Type page, 7x10 Published 29th prec., 
except July and Aug Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 





Circulation, 19,287; gross, 20,194. Hom« 
economics education institutions and 
teachers, 14,949: others, 4,475 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $460.00 $27 $161 00 

6 $20.00 252.00 147.00 

10 400.00 240.00 140.00 
Standard color, $150; bleed, 15% 


Education, 34 Main St., 
Published by American 


Progressive 
Champaign, Il 


Education Fellowship. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $4.25. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 
lished 7 times a year. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 4,350. Rate s 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
4 95.00 55.00 30.00 
7 90.00 50.00 25.00 
Progressive Teacher, Mor ristown, T enn 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
6 5/6x10. Published 20th prec., except 
July and Aug. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,277 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 90.00 49.50 28.80 
10 80.00 14.00 25.60 


Color, $50. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1515 Massac hu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Type page, 64x84. Published Ist. ‘Forms 
close ist prec Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates—1 page, $85; 


Circulation, 8,500 
1 page, $50 











Review of Scientific Instruments, 57 E 
55th St., New York 22. Published by 
American Institute of Physics. Est. 1922 
Subscription, $7 Type page, 6%x8% 


Published 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Swern, 6,075 tates—1 page 
$140; 6 pages, $112: 12 pages, $100 

— 

CCA 

—~ 
Scholastic Coach, 7 East 12th, New York 
Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 1931 





Type page, 7x107,. Published Ist, ex- 

cept July, Aug. Forms close 12th 

Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 

18,296; gross, 21,230. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $170.00 $ RR On 
" 240.00 163.25 84.25 

10 230.00 156.50 80.50 

Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 

Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 

Minn. Est. 1921 Subscription, $3. Type 

page, 74x9% Published in four sec- 

tions, Oct. to June 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,291. Rates 

3 or 4 sections— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $137.00 $ 77.00 $ 41.00 
112.00 63.00 24.00 
9 96.00 54.00 29.00 

Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New 

York 3 Published by Scholastic Corp 

Est. 1935 Subscription, $2 Type page 

7x10 Published monthly Sept.-May 

Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation 

111,804. Rates 

Times 1 Page "2 Pags % Page 
1 $600.00 200.00 $200.00 
5 550.00 ves 00 190.00 

Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 

School Arts Magazine, 14 Portland St 

Worcester Mass. Published by Davi 

Press, Inc. Est. 1901 Subscription, $4 

Type page, 7%x10% Published 20t 


and August) Form 
discounts, 15-2 


19,059, Super 


prec. (except July 
close ist. Agency 
Circulation, 18,200; gross 


visory, 1,750; instructional, 9,399; publi 
libraries, 1,432: others, 5,798. Rates- 
page, $300; % page, $180; 1 column, $14! 
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5% discount on 5.insertions; 10% dis- Times l Page % Page 4% Page agents, 3,948; home service directors, 
'k count on 10 insertions. 1 $300.00 $180.00 $ 96.00 1,563; others, 2,558. Rates— 
Ln ——_—_— —_ —_—_—_—_— 5 270.00 162.00 86.00 Flat 1 Page % Page \% Page 
x The School Executive—School Equipment 10 240.00 144.00 77.00 $625.00 $480.00 $275.00 
t News, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Bleed, 20%. Standard red, green, blue or yellow, $125; 
n Two magazines: published in combination ~_-— bleed, 10%. 
t by The American School Publishing Corp. See and Hear, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
Est. 1929. Type page, 7x10. Published cago 10. Est. 1945. Subscription, $3. Trim Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
ist. Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Ave., New York 52. Published Ist, except 
15-2. Circulations: monthly, Sept.-May. Agency discounts, July and Aug. Forms close Ist prec. 
The School Executive 15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Sworn, 17,783. Rates 
® 1 $210.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
: 8 190.00 105.00 65.00 1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
7 , Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 5 112.50 63.00 31.50 
. Circulation, 11,820; gross, 12,950. Ad-_ - ———— - --——-——— -- - 8 106.25 59.50 29.75 
4 ministrative, 4,522; public high schools’ State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N Bleed, 10% 
- and principals, 2,855; elementary schools Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 Includes 43 aint ennneunni “ — 
ind principals, 2,481; colleges, universi- state papers issued monthly during the CANADA 
¥ ties and normal schools, 649; architects school year Type page of 39 papers is — SST . ——— 
a ind engineers, 507; others, 1,195 7x10; of 4, 54%x8. Agency discounts, 15-2. Canadian Teacher, 36 Shuter St., Toronto 
School Equipment News Circulation, Sworn, 814,547. Rates— 1, Ont Published by Educational Pub. 
; anus Times | Page — % Page %4 Page Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. Subscription, $2.50. 
’ (CA a $4,164.75 $2,406.95 $1,415.90 Type page, 54x8%4 Published Ist, ex- 
) iw Yearly 3,919.52 2,254.48 1,325.99 cept July ane Aug. Forms Grose, 10th. 
) Circulation. Nov.., 948. 2,370; gross, ~ RE ET ae aE _ ae Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
6. Public Ey FE at Mt ey rhe Survey, 112 E. 19th St., New York 3 5,000. Rates 
- 1,522; high school and trade school prin- Published by ervey Assoc=ates, ame Times 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page 
Les cipals, 2,753; colleges, universities and Est 1912 Subscription, $5. rype page, 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
in normal schools, 3,461 architects, 1,629; ‘x10 Published Ist. Forms close 10th > 45.00 29.00 15.00 
“i others. 683. ° ; Age ney _ discounts, 15-2 ( irculation, 10 40.00 20.00 12.00 
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) 12 275.00 155.00 ge On ness Education Assn Est. 1947. Sub- gieuses, 1448 Beaudry St., Montreal, Que 
) Standard red, $80: bleed, 15% scription, $3 [Type page, 7x10 Pub Est 1935 Type page, 7x10 Published 
For additional data see page 12 lished 1st., Oct to May ; Agency dis- 25th Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
n counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,439. Rates 15-2 Circulation, 1.844; gross, 2,612, 
e, Times 1 Page % Page % Page Rates 
ot l $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
"y s 90.00 60.00 35.00 ti $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
7 Se . 59 anderb , - - 12 70.00 10.00 23.00 
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Shoes and Leather 





Preliminary figures from the 1947 
Manufactures gave the fol- 
the and leather 


Census of 


lowing data on shoe 


industry: 


Footwear 
Footwear cut 
House slipper 
Lasts and related proc t ] 
Luggage ye 134.2 
Leather dre 4 
Leather tannins ind 


ishing 


In addition, 26 establishments in the 


rubber footwear industry had 1947 
shipments of $198.7 million 
Shoe production in 1948 was 462.3 


million pairs, compared with 468.1 mil- 
lion in 1947. A breakdown expressed 
in million of pairs, follows: 


Lv4s 
Mer mr g § 4 8 
Work 6.2 21.9 
Wwe en's—Regular 139 L6o.¢ 
Play 4] 
Yout) and boy 17.2 18 
Misses 28 S 
Children , 27 
Infant l =! 
Bable 16.2 l4 
Athleti ; 
House slipper ! 8.4 
ct) «.¢ 2-6 
otal 162 168 1 


The Bureau of the Census reported a 
significant change in footwear con- 
struction in 1948. For all types of shoes, 
footwear made with all-leather 
dropped from 70% of total output in 
1947 to 60% for 1948. The movement 
from all leather rubber and 
rubber composition soles was particu- 
larly evident in women’s shoes, sandals, 
and playshoes; the shift to non-leather 
soles in these types of footwear was 
from 23% of total output to 36%. 

Shipments of shoes by leading states 
in 1948: 


soles 


soles to 


Palr Value 
ctr) 
Tiling - : , 0,469 $143,690 
Maine oes : 24,538 $4,211 
Massachusetts 80,170 298,662 
DTS cesucsees 61,563 265,539 
New Hampshire », 707 127,620 
INOW ZOPH ccccce 86,504 281,176 
Ohio ..... , 17,451 84,855 
Pennsylvania . +, 96S 111,391 
Wisconsin 17,254 92 609 
Other states 68,2 244,275 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 1948 sales of shoe stores at $1,- 
500,000,000, crediting chains with $780 
million, or 52%. 

The 1,288 shoe manufacturing estab- 
lishments reported by the 1947 census 
compare with 930 in 1939, the previous 
census year. Employes numbered 229,- 
303 in 1947 and their payroll 


was 
$494.3 million. Cost of materials, fuel, 


electricity and contract work was 
$971.0 million, and value added by 
manufacture, $746.0 million. Expendi- 


tures for new plant and equipment 
were $12.6 million. 


In the field of leather tanning and 


finishing, there were 561 establish- 
ments in 1947, compared with 446 in 
1939. Employes in 1947 average 53,- 


205; payroll, $156.5 million. Cost of 


458 


materials, fuel, electricity and contract 


work was $666.3 million, and value 
added by manufacture, $403.8. Expen- 


ditures for new plant and equipment 
were $10.6 million. 
Production in 1947 was as follows: 


Or tit 
fUAaANTITS 


(pounds) Valu 
(000) 
Leather ta “ d 
! ad ti S985. 4600 
‘ ! ] ind I 
eat T 
ty il 
sole lea $81,512 212,69 
Belting ut 17,034 17.456 
Other 23,05 17,120 
(sq. tt.) 
I a4 i ind strap 
eather (sides) 14,637 26.169 
l } I ieather ex 
iding pate t 
‘ l¢ 192.824 1.40 
Other 148,37 68,92 
Finished splits (includ 
u d p t Ss i l 
buffir 231 ‘ 61,254 
Call ind whole kiy 
eather 127.238 107.747 
Goat and kid leaths 180, ; 13 097 
sheep n¢ amit 
ieathers 279.46 70.072 
All other leathers. 211,232 76,524 


Leather and Shoes reported 1948 cat- 
tle hide leather production at 26,070,000, 


divided as follows in thousands of 
hides: Sole, 8,016; upper, 14,213; belt- 
ing, mechanical, 1,004; harness sad- 
dlery, 270; bag case, strap, 760; up- 


holstery, 594; all other, 1,213. 

Calf and kip leathers produced in 
1948 were 10,480,000 and of goat and 
kid leathers, 37,970,000. Sheep leath- 
ers amounted to 33,492,000, glove and 
garment accounting for 10,419,000; 
shoe; 11,392,000; shearings, 4,993,000. 
All other leathers produced in 1948 
were 6,688,000. 


Exports 

Exports of leather in 1948 were $20,- 
462,000, and of leather manufactures, 
$38,007,000. Imports of leather were 
$18,696,000, and of raw hides and skins, 
$107,754,000. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


801. The Shoe Industry—A Review 
and Preview. 
In this folder, Boot and Shoe Re- 


corder analyzes the shoe industry in- 
tensively in an effort to discover why 
it has been losing ground. 


Associations 


Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

National Council of Shoe Retailers 
(chains), 25 West 43rd St., New York. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chrysler Bldg., New York. 

National Leather & Shoe Finders 
Assn., State National Life Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Assn., Stat- 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Council 
Gold St., New York. 


of America, 100 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


© 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub 


Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%xl1l%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,927; gross, 3,546. Shoe 
mfrs., buyers of leather and supplies, 
1.744; shoe and leather mfrs.’ supplies 
and equipment, 818; others, 364. Rates 
Times Page % Page % Page 

1 $105.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 
13 85.00 44.00 23.50 
26 80.00 41.00 22.00 
52 75.00 39.00 21.00 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est 1882. Subscription $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
ind 15th Forms close 15 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 20.1513; gross, 22,323. Re- 
tailers, mers. and buyers, 14,229; whole- 
salers, 487; mfrs., 1,256; retail salesmen 
246; mfrs.’ salesmen, 2,137; others, 1,034 
tates 
Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 

] $300.00 $180.00 $105.00 
1 250.00 137.00 80.00 
24 225.00 125.00 75.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $35. 


Coast Shoe Reporter, Room 1216, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. Est. 1904 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 1,991. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 44.00 
6 80.00 55.00 35.00 
12 60.00 40.00 26.00 





— 
CCA 
Creative Footwear, 210 Lincoln St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Published by Creative Foot 
wear, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. PublisiHed 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Nov., 1948, 16,797; gross 
19,237. Retailers, 15,027; others, 1,72( 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$275.00 $170.00 $100.00 
6 250.00 150.00 85.00 
12 225.00 125.00 75.01 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Footwear News, 7 E. 12th St., New Yor! 
3. Published by Fairchild Publications 
Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. Typ 


page, 105%x16%. Published Friday. Forn 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-' 
Circulation, 8,173; gross, 9,482. Retail 
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LEATHER and SHOES 
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527 pages 
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ers. 5.84 mfrs.. 1.156: wholesalers, 690 $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms Type page, 7x10. Publishe d quarterly, 
other 6 Rates L¢ than 1.000 lines close list Agency discounts 15-0. Cir- Feb. Forms close ist day of publication 
éRe 1.000 lines 7 000 nes a7 culation, 874. Rates month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
500 lines. 45« rimes l Page % Page \, Page tion, 5,500 tates 
] $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 Times l Page % Page % Page 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory, 1170 Broad 6 50.00 26.00 14,00 l $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
way New Yorl l Published by The l $5.00 25.00 13.00 i 175.00 99.00 90.00 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page i4x6. Pub Standard red, orange blue yellow «¢ 
ished innua lar I rms ciose Dex green, 30”, bleed, 10 
Agen d int none Rate ] *18C) @ , : “ 
nawe $125 i page $7 “ page $40 Shoe Service, 222 W Adams St., Chicago 
Luggage and Leather Goods, 1170 Broad 6. Published by National Leather & Shoe 
way, New York 1. Published by Hairs Finders Assn. Est. 1920. Controlled. Trim 
@ Pub Co Est 1898 Subscription $3 size, 84%x11\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Tr size Si xll\ Type page 7x10 lst Forms close ist prec. Discounts 
Handbag Buyer, Broadway New Published 4th. Forms close 16th gency none Circulation, 62,455. Rates— 
York 1. Published | Haire Publishing a ounts, | , rimes l Page \% Page 4 Page 
Aomneas , g Subscript < Circulation, 5,530; gross, 6,825. Ré 1 $437.00 $244.00 $125.00 
Cris Zz Sy ryt pag ix] t lealer ) mfrs P whole 6 390.00 220.00 115.0% 
Pub hed it} | . tl ‘ ile in bber 194 others 12 375.00 206.00 106.00 
liscounts, 1 ( , n, 3.8573 Rate onsecutive nsertion Standard red, orange, $100 
6.286. Retailer } 49 | , fy ani ret rime l Page Page Pag : . 
119 thes ’ 1 Rate $225.00 $180.0 $ 99.00 Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
rir Pa | , T f 17 138.04 76.06 Goods Manufacturers, 1170 Broadway 
i ‘ 1K ¢ 99.01 ( L2 66.04 New York 1. Published by Haire Pub 
f 138.00 6.0 Standard red, blue bre t $100; bleed Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 54x7\%. Type 
, 66.0 page, 444x6. Published Nov. Ist. Forms 
Standard or ‘ ed 15 close Oct l Agency discounts none 
Luggage and Leather Goods Directory, Circulation, Sworn, 2,500, Rates—1 page 
Handbags Directory, 1170 Broadway 1170 Broadway, New York 1. Published $125; % page, $75; ™4% page, $40 
New York 1. Published by The Haire t Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription 
Pub. ¢ Tvpe or \ Publisheq $!. Trim size, 54xi\4. Type page, 44x‘ Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe 
ennualls Mare Fort close Fel 1 Published Oct Fort ose July Ist News, {2 W Central St Mancheste! 
Agency discounts none Circulatior Agency) discounts none Circulatior N. H. Est 1896 Subscription $4. Trim 
Sworn, 4000, Kate l page ‘] Sworn, 4000, late l page $125 size, 9% x12% | ype page 8x11 Pub 
page $75 page $4 Lee S140 Lge S40) lished Saturday Forms clos¢ Thursday 
/ - Standard <¢ r, $50 Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- . . B -— . 3 Page "s ty > pags 


Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 S: 


. mr Sr t ’ c*ir 
— a anthem, . a pu 4 — abies | Va Published by W. C. Hatch 13 13 00 100 14.00 
$12. Type pas ‘x7. Published ist wee) Pu ‘ Est Sept 194 Subscription ys $7.50 0.00 11.00 
f month. For , th pre Arencs $ rriy size x12. Type size 74x10 
ai untae. 10-0. ¢ lation. 1.176. Rate Published 15th. Forms close 25tl Agency) CANADA 
rin 1 Pas Pag Page ais unt { Ci ilation, 11,401. Rates 
, ¢ 97 ; 00 $14.01 Times | Page % Page 4% Page Fraser's Canadian Leather Directory, 
‘ 0 00 19 50 iwit $140.6 75.08 $ 40.00 University Tower, Montreal, Que. Pub- 
i ; , 39.0" 59.00 lished by Fraser's Trade Directories Ltd 
‘ r. $1 . 100.00 vv 30.00 Est 1913. Subscription $3. Trim size 
‘ r rat $6 bleed rate, 1 %x6%. Type page yx5& Published 
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Dec Forms close Sept 1 Agency dis- 


f18C) l page S100 l., paLke seo \4 page $34 





Leather and Shoes, > W Adams St 
Chicago 6. Published by The Rumpf Pub Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln wh, 
Co. Est. 1890. Sul $5 Trin ze, 8%x11% St soston 11, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscrip PCCAB oy. 
ype page x Put hed Saturda t ! $5 it iding Annual.’ Trim size 
Forn close ved mre Agrencyv di S\,x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat Leather World, 391 St. James St. W 
int irday Forn elome veek prec Agvenc\ Montreal Published by Holliday Pub 
cy ilat ’ 4.459; oY 5.252. SS} d ou | ) lications Ltd Est 1921 Trim Size 
fr bu f eather and iIDt P (‘ir ilatior ROO2: at 4.007. Shox Si xll%& Type page 7x10 Published 
1.456 Dy 8 he t ) t rs of leather and supplie 15th. Forms close'ist. Agency discounts 
hid and ’ ' i4 eather ad } and eather mf? supplie l 4 Circulation 2.396; gross 2.546. 
ribut $17: sk rb ind equipmer 83 eather mfrs., 560 Rate 
frs. of other leather ¢« d : ther hoe retailer ind “ lesalers 46 Time |l Page ' » Page 4 Page 
g Rate ‘ ’ Rates 1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
Times l Pag % Page Page Tin l Page \% Pars % Page 6 70.00 41.00 <4.00 
l $14 ) : 8 0 ¢ 4 1 : 00 ¢ 75 00 $ 45 an 12 65.00 38.00 22 00 
14 , 0 70.00 25 00 14 110.00 60 00 22 00 Standard red, $30; bleed, 15% 
t 17 } 632.0 } no 2h 100.00 5.0 10.00 
107 7.0 30.00 Special color, $50 extra; bleed, 10% add t18C) ey 
c% 7 45 OI 
/ addit tl dat ec age 459 Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 21° 
Lineoln St soston 11, Mass. Published Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St 
Leather and Shoes’ Blue Book of the Shoe by Shoe & Leather Reporter Co Est W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
& Leather Industry, 300 W. Adams St 1876. Free with “Shoe and Leather Re MacLean Publication, Ltd. Est. 1888. Type 
Chicago 6. Pub hed by The Rumpf Put porter Trin size 5%x9. Type page page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
ishing Ce Est. 1906. Trim size, 5 3/5x9 4x8 Published Dec 15 Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Type page, 44x8. Agency discounts, 15 sept. 1 Agency discounts, none. Circu Circulation, 2,568; gross, 3,108. Retail 
Circulation (see Hide and Leather and latior (see Shoe & Leather Reporter) 1,653; mfrs., 293: wholesalers, 84; travel 
Shoes). Rates—l page $125 % page Rates—1l1 page $120; % page $70 M4 ing salesmen, 143; others, 383. Rates 
$80: % page, $52 page $45 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 26.00 
Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic Shoescope. 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 6 70.00 37.50 22.00 
Ave Bost 11, Mass, Published by Shoe lll. Published by Rumpf Publishing Co 12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscriptior Est. 1949. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11\% Colors, $35; bleed, $12 
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(See also Hotels, Clubs) 


Sporting Goods, Toys 





The United States has about 2,700 
sporting goods stores with estimated 
1948 sales of $185 million. 

The sporting and athletics goods field 
had 864 manufacturing establishments 
in 1947, according to preliminary re- 
ports from the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures. Their shipments were valued at 
$210 million. 

Golf, tennis and baseball equipment, 
footballs and basketbalis accounted for 
$74,203,000; fishing tackle, $58,729,000. 


Industrial Sports 


About 7,000 business firms recognize 
employe-recreation activities as a 
standard division of personnel manage- 
ment, according to Industrial Sports 
Journal. 

Most industrial sports programs are 
company financed. Some, however, are 
financed entirely by employe groups, 
while others are jointly supported. In- 
dustrial-recreation management is now 
taught in a dozen universities and col- 
leges. 

Industrial-recreation directors are 
full-time specialists in the larger organ- 
zations; in smaller ones, they are 
isually volunteers from other personnel 


iepartments. 


Bowling 


The 1939 census reported 4,646 bowl- 
ing alleys in the United States with 
volume of $48,819,000. 

Since 1939, bowling has become the 
nost popular participant sport in the 
U. S. Current estimates are that 20 
million persons bowl more or less regu- 

irly and deposit $200 million annually 
n bowling alleys. There are 28,788 sanc- 

oned bowling leagues with 273,000 

embers. One of the surprising devel- 

pments of recent years has been the 
vasion of women into a sport once 
rarded as exclusively masculine. 

Bowling alleys in many cases sell 
ports equipment; in others, a rental 
ervice is provided. 

Air conditioning is making bowling 

all-year round sport. 


Toys 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures re 
rted 836 manufacturers of games 
d toys with shipments of $171.3 mil- 
n; 377 manufacturers of dolls with 
pments of $69.8 million, and 120 
anufacturers of children’s vehicles 
th shipments of $85.8 million. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Bowling, 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12, — 
Published by American towling Con- ag:| @ 
gress. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2.50. Trim — 


size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Sports Age, 212 5th Ave., New York 1 


lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, pyblished by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
15-2. Circulation, Swern, 37,583. Kates 1938. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
rimes 1 Page % Page vs Page 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
1 $350.00 $265.00 $170.00 week, Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
« 305.00 235.00 145 00 counts, 15-2. Circulation, (CCA), 11.355; 
12 250.00 _ 195.00 115.00 = gross, 13,000, Retailers, 10,117; jobbers, 
Color, $80; bleed, 10% 804: mfrs. and salesmen, 211: others, 53. 
; Circulation (ABC), 9,458; gross, 12,990. 
Golfdom, ; Retailers, 8,247; jobbers, 506; mfrs., 490: 
(See Hore ts, CLubs, MOTELS.) others, 272. Rates 
anus Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
CCA 1 $210.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
ta 6 182.00 106.00 63.00 
. 79 : - 
Industrial Sports Journal, 608 S. Dear an. 170.00, 98 00 58.00 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by Alle andard red, $85; bleed, 15% 
gheny Pub. Co. Est. 1944 Type page, 
oxke P — d oa Forms close 10th Sports Management, 216 High Ave., 
gency discounts 5-2 : Cleveland 15. Published by Sports Man- 
Circulation, Sept 1948, 9,518; 2£ross, agement, Ine Est 1946 Subscription, 
10,074. Industrial execs. and recreation $3 Type page, 7x10 Published 10th 
directors, 7,016; others, 1,801. Rates— Forms close 20th Agency discounts, 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 15-2. tates— 
1 $240.00 $136.00 $ 70.00 om : ‘ 
6 216.00 12 00 63.00 — ig P age * Page 14 Page 
- ~~ ~ 250.00 S15 $ ) 
12 192 90 © 109 vv. 95.00 6 "310 00 "1 0 00 eT ae 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $25 12 185.00 135.00 75.00 


National Bowlers Journal and Billiard ——— -—— -— _— - 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 Western Sporting Goods Review, 4328 


Published by National Bowlers Journal, Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27. Published 
Inc Est 1913 Subscription, $3 Type by Occidental Pub. Co Est. 1920. Sub- 
page 87,x11% Published Ist Forms scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 4% Page 15-2. Circulation, 4,088. Rates 

1 $°75.00 $210.00 $ 95.00 Times 1 Page % Pag ’% Page 

i 240.00 180.00 80.00 1 $115.00 e" 72.00 $ 44 an 

Le 210.00 160.00 Y.00 6 100.00 62.00 88.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 15% 12 90.00 52.00 34.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10° 
—— 


CCA eens 


— 
New Sporting Goods Products, 3091 May- 
field Rd., Cleveland Heights 18, O. Pub- 
lished by Service Publications, Inc. Est ety 
1948. Adv. unit, 37,x4t8. Published Ist 


Forms close 15th. Awency discounts, 15-2. 


CANADA 


Sport Goods and Playthings, 175 Jarvis 


Circulation, 35.632; gross, 37,646. Re- ct Toronto 2. Ont. Published by Fuller- 
tailers, 32.612; dept store sporting goods ton Pub. Co.. Ltd. Est. 1923. Controlled. 
buyers, 533; jobbers and wholesalers, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
1,069; mfrs., 2,170 Rates—1 unit, $120 Published 15th. Forms close ist Agency 
12 units, $110 discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 2,497. 
The Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle mates : ne +s: 
St.. Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Profes- Times 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page 
sional Golfers Ass'n of America. Est I $ 90.00 $ 69.00 9 40.00 
1919. Subscription. $3. Trim size, &8%x ° 89.00 99.00 $9.09 
11%. Type page, 7144,x10. Published 5th I (0.00 40.00 39.00 


1z.9 Standard red, $30; bleed, 25° 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 7,126 tates — _ 











Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $188.00 $1 10.00 $60 00 TOYS 
6 165.00 100.00 55.00 ee ae SS = 
12 150.00 90.00 50.00 Model & Hobby Industry, 16th and Con- 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% lon Sts., Philadelphia 41 Published by 
— ——————_————— — —— L. M. Fox. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
© 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 7,507. Rates— 
Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washineton Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Ave., St. Louis 3. Published by Sporting 1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 75.00 
Goods Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 6 135.00 85.00 60.00 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 7x10 12 120.00 70.00 15.00 
Published 2nd week of publication Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 
month. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- eae . - —— 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 12,629; gross. 14,772. Re- 
tailers, 8,109; jobbers, 1,248: mfrs. and 
reps., 2,620: others, 711. Rates 
Times % Page % Page Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10 
1 $145.00 $ 90.00 Published by McCready Pub. Co. Est 
6 120.00 75.00 1903, Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x 
12 110.00 70.00 11% Type page, 7x10. Published 5bth. 
Standard red, $100: bleed, 25% Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
; seapuesuieonsinndiviamamminasas — : 
Sporting Goods Dealer's Trade Directory, Circulation, 53175 gross, 7,037. Re- 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3. Pub- tailers, 2,639; wholesalers, 1,160; mfrs., 
lished by Sporting Goods Publishing Co 713; others, 973, Rates— 
Type page, 3%x5%. Agency discount, Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pare 
15-0. Published annually. Free to sub- 1 $180.00 $106.00 $ 60.01 
scribers of “Sporting Goods Dealer.” 5 138.00 76.00 46.00 
Circulation Sworn, 12,629. tates—1 12 115.00 69.00 38.00 
page, $125; % page, $80; 4% page, $50 Standard red, $25; bleed, 15% 
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The Playthings Directory, 71 W 23rd 
St.. New York 10. Pub hed by McCready 
Pub. Co Price 50c. Type page, 3%x5% 
‘ublished annually Free to subscriber: 

Plaything Agency discounts 15 
»,000 Rate l page $100; 


‘irculatior 
page, $60: ™% page, $33 





Toys and Novelties, 7 N Michigar 


Ave Chicag l Published by) Toys and 
Novelties Pub. ¢ Est. 1909 Subscrip 
tion, $ Tris ze, 84x! A Type pags 
7x10 Publi d 10tt Forms close 15th 
Agency discount l 4 Circulation, 8,000 
Rates 
Times | Page Page 4 Page 
l $210.00 $1 00 $ 65.00 
6 160.00 99 0 55 00 
l 135.00 80.00 50 00 


Standard red, $35: bleed, 10° 
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Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide, 
Michigan Ave., Published by 
Published January. 

Circulation, 27th 








MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 
American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 


Cycling Press, 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $135.00 $ 92.00 
12 175.00 108.00 72.00 


Standard red, $55; bleed, 15%. 





The Motorcyclist, Bendix Bldg., Los An- 
reles 15, Calif. Published by Western 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,829. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 
6 165.00 84.00 48.00 
12 150.00 78.00 42.00 


Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Textiles 


(See also Clothing, Men's: Department Stores) 





Chart I—TREND OF GENERAL TEXTILE ACTIVITY 
Toto! monthly consumption of all fibers in millions of 
pounds; horizontol lines, yearly monthly averages 





50 ws 


Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures showed 8,110 
establishments in the field of textile 
mill products. They had 1,233,000 em- 
ployes, of whom 1,147,000 were pro- 
duction workers. Salaries and wages 
aggregated $2,833,000,000, and value 
added by manufacture was $5,334,000,- 
000. This compares with $1,818,000,000 
in 1939, the previous census year. 

The textile industry ranked eighth 
in number of establishments and sixth 
in value added by manufacture. 

Scattered reports from the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures give these data: 


Ship- 
No. of ments 
Est $( Million) 
Rayon and related broad 
woven products ...... 507 1,002.9 
Rayon, synthetic fibres 
and related products... 38 705.3 
Cotton broad woven 
DE. c:cnabdeeeedee oak 602 
Narrow fabrics ........- i79 
Woolen and worsted 
SREEED. cccuscenececedes 49: 
Full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery mills 738 
Knit outerwear ........ 1,201 
Knit underwear . ientd Bee 





Knit-fabric mills ....... 308 


Textile World reported that 1948 was 
the most active and fruitful year in 
the history of the industry, though the 
closing months saw a major readjust- 
ment to lower prices, production and 
profits. 

Textile World’s index of textile ac- 
tivity, based on poundage of fibers con- 
sumed, ran 1.6% ahead of 1947. 
Cotton and wool yardage for the year 
about equaled 1947 levels. Rayon 
gained again, and most knitwear lines 
matched or topped 1947 performance. 

Though lower at the close than at 
the beginning of the year in some lires, 
prices for the full year were 2 to 12% 
above 1947. With output large and 
prices high, profit totals neared 1947 
records. 

Total output in 1948 was divided as 
follows: Cotton yarn, 4,250 million 
bs.; cotton cloth, 9,927 million yds.; 
vool yarn, 777 million lbs.; wool cloth, 
‘75 million yards; synthetics (fila- 
ent), 914 million Ibs.; synthetics 
staple), 264 million lbs.; woven syn- 

1etics, 2,295 million yards. 

Production declined slightly during 

e first quarter of 1949. 
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Textile World 





Purchases 


Textile mills set another all-time 
record in dollar volume of purchases 
of equipment and supplies in 1948, 
Textile World reported. The publica- 
tion’s index rose to 394, 54 points or 
about 16% above 1947. 

Suppliers reported, however, that 
backlogs are disappearing and imme- 
diate delivery is the rule on most of 
the supplies that textile mills require. 
Price decreases were reported on some 
equipment. 

Textile mills have been buying large 
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amounts of equipment to handle syn- 
thetics in both continuous-filament and 
staple form. This activity is expected 
to continue through 1949. 

Worsted mills bought relatively little 
equipment in 1948, though carpet mills 
were an outstanding exception. 

The highest purchasing rate in 1948 
was of auxiliary equipment—materials- 
handling machinery, humidification 
equipment, and lighting. 

Total textile equipment purchases 
were placed at $450 million in 1948 
and 1949 is expected to approximate 


this figure. 
463 
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Textile World's 
Textile Mill Activity Index 
(1923-25 average = 100) 





1929. evece 115 1939.. 132 
1930. : 89 1940 seeus 142 
1931.. ‘ cece OO BEd ccccccess 188 
1932..... 83 1942. ee -- 198 
1933..... 104 1943. seecesoe BO 
1934.. eo 90 1944.. seeces 177 
1935 : 105 1945.. 173 
1936. 124 1946.. 187 
eae : » 126 1947 182 
1938 : ~-+ 103 1948... 185 

Davison’s Textile Directories gave 


figures on cotton mill 
machinery in the United States on 
July 1, 1949: Cards, 79,874; ring 
spindles, 23,698,657; mule spindles, 89,- 
872; twister spindles, 2,049,791; broad 
and narrow looms, 436,679. 

The same source gave the following 
data on woolen and worsted machinery 
in the United States on July 1, 1948: 
Sets cards, 7,189; spindles, 3,970,408; 
combs, 2,478; broad and narrow looms, 
16,821. 

Davison enumerated rayon and silk 
machinery as follows on Feb. 1, 1949: 
Rayon and silk looms, 112,834; rayon 
and silk spindles, 3,257,600. 

Davison’s figures on number of mills: 


the following 


Rayon and silk, 2,836; knit goods 
manufacturers, 2,939. These totals 
were broken down as follows: Rayon 


piece goods and broad silks, 484; rib- 
bons and narrow fabrics, 248; plushes 
and velvets, 42; rayon and silk gar 
menting, 42; laces and veilings, 59; 
thrown and spun silk, 145; rayon fibers 
and yarns, 39; silk lines and lacings, 
40; silk covered wire, 127; trimmings 
and braids, 127; rayon, nylon and silk 
knit goods, 1,244; cotton and rayon, 
cotton and silk and mixtures, 70; 
upholstery fabrics, 63; warping, wind 
ing, etc., 190. 

Knit goods: Full-fashioned hosiery, 
593; seamless hosiery, 653; union suits 
and underwear, 244; cardigans, sweat 
ers, novelties and knitted outerwear, 
657: knitted cloth, eiderdowns, fleece 
linings, 312; infants’ wear and links 
and link goods, 209; mittens and gloves, 
35; anklets, 50; miscellaneous, 183. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 

Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and supplies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 


separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
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Cotton Mill Machinery in U. S. July 1, 1948 








Broad and 
Ring Mule Twister Narrow 
States Cards Spindles Spindles Spindles Looms 
Alabama .... 7,414 1830514 (ooo. 148,742 _ 33,628 
Arkansas . 209 48,128 3,000 876 
California 122 15,664 ru 3,200 84 
Connecticut 1,526 496,312 66,560 99,956 10,347 
RINE sccpeicnicee. > tiedaas 1 ~~ Pade © > = eee (COC eee 22 
Georgia 15,281 3,335,312 12,432 394,974 55,033 
Illinois 108 29,308 467 
Indiana . 177 54,232 1,455 
Kentucky 146 22,600 5,644 437 
Louisiana 222 49,156 Saad 2,311 
Maine .. 1,986 614,172 31,280 11,661 
Maryland 311 63,856 13,600 792 
Massachusetts 6,321 2,674,736 209,524 48,438 
Michigan 37 5,028 408 298 
Mississippi 406 133,524 3,618 
Missouri 84 1,440 ae ssi 
New Hampshire 1.599 296.044 9,180 4,473 
New Jersey 269 50,160 aes 3,320 
New York 1,546 299.903 32,296 5,936 
No. Carolina 22,333 5.913,787 30,440 715,517 73,264 
Ohio 278 4,788 95 
Oklahoma 175 44,000 1,045 
Pennsylvania 196 32,164 800 6,582 
Rhode Island 1,867 864,660 35,064 16,713 
So. Carolina 15,147 5,635,669 3,000 171,144 134,007 
Tennessee 1,840 ae = —té«—=«Ctngi 45,228 6,838 
Texas 1,167 244,326 2.412 6,234 
Vermont 59 34,560 180 802 
Virginia 2,168 649,500 63,828 16.441 
Wisconsin 48 : 60 
Total 83,042 23,999,563 112,432 —*1,985,977 445,267 
Reported Idle 
Grand Total 83,042 23,999,563 112,432 1,985,977 445 267 


—Davison’s Textile 


Catalogues 





Southern 


Textile 


Bulletin has pub- 





mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 


1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


R21. Southern 
Industry. 


Spinning and Weaving 


lished this 16-page booklet analyzing 
the rank of Southern textile mills in 
cotton manufacture. 


Associations 


American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
St., New London, Conn. 


National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 


National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 


National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 
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Condensed Data on... 


DEFINITION ... 


TEXTILE CATALOGS are a completely indexed collection of man- 
ufacturer’s catalogs covering the machinery, equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies essential to the processing, spinning, knitting, 
weaving, dyeing and bleaching of yarns and fabrics. 


THE MEN IT SERVES... 


For twenty-five years TEXTILE CATALOGS have served the men 
who have the responsibility for the specification and procurement 
of the equipment and materials required for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of textile mills around the world. The 
individual titles of these men include, chiefly: 


Mill Owners and Executives; Plant Managers; Superintendents; 
Consultants; Plant Engineers; Purchasing Agents. 


THE MARKET... 


Normal annual expenditures of the textile industry for raw mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, etc. aggregate a total of approximately 
$2,000,000,000. In addition to this amount, present estimates in- 
dicate commitments approaching a half billion dollars for plant 
expansion, modernization, and renovation. A partial list of 
typical items of equipment and supplies for which these funds 
will be allocated includes: 

Preparatory, spinning, and twisting equipment; winding, spool- 
ing, and warp-preparation equipment; looms and weaving acces- 
sories; knitting mill equipment; bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
equipment; humidifying, recording, controlling, and testing appa- 
ratus; chemicals, dyes, soaps, softeners and oils; transmission 
equipment, including motors, chain drives, belting, pulleys, 
souplings, etc.; air conditioning equipment; boilers; compressors; 
engines; fencing; flooring; roofing; generators; insulation mate- 
rial; lighting fixtures; lubricants and lubricating equipment; 
materials-handling equipment; paint; piping; pumps; valves; 
water coolers; water softeners; etc. 


DISTRIBUTION ... 


UNITED STATES 6,470 
CANADA 307 
LATIN AMERICA 531 


cluding mills in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, 
sta Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1,138 


cluding mills in Australia, Belgium, China, and Manchuria, 
echoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 
dia, Italy and Sicily, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
tlestine, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Syria, Union of South 
trica, Yugoslavia, etc. 


RESERVE 554 


meet requests throughout the year. 


TOTAL GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTION 9,000 
MISCELLANEOUS DISTRIBUTION 446 


Manufacturers of Equipment and Supplies, including catalogers, 
zmny of whom make buying recommendations. 


TOTAL EDITION 9,446 
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FEATURES 


TEXTILE CATALOGS have many unique advantages in addition 
to world-wide distribution and multi-copy large-mill penetration. 
For example: 


1. TEXTILE CATALOGS are published by the same organization 
which publishes TEXTILE WORLD, the oldest and largest maga- 
zine in the industry. Therefore, both the book and the publisher 
are well known and have a ready acceptance among the mills. 
Frequent advertisements published in TEXTILE WORLD call in- 
creased attention to the catalogs and help to promote their use 
as a reference. 


2. Every month attention is called to the catalogs in TEXTILE 
WORLD'S index-to-advertisers pages. Thus, if a reader finds that 
a current advertisement in the magazine discusses some product 
other than the one in which he is interested at the moment, an 


asterisk opposite the manufacturer’s name automatically guides 
him to their more complete data in TEXTILE CATALOGS. 


3. TEXTILE CATALOGS include a complete Directory of Manu- 
facturers—covering equipment, supplies, and chemicals—so that 
the mill man will find listings of all the important manufacturers 
of the products he wants to buy. 

Manufacturers who have catalogs in the TEXTILE CATALOGS 
are listed in the directory in prominent bold face type, with a 
reference to the pages on which their product information may 
be found. 


4. Every copy of the TEXTILE CATALOGS sent to Latin Amer- 
ica contains a Spanish-language glossary for the convenience 
of non-English speaking users. 


CLOSING DATES 


Last forms close July 30; supplied inserts acceptable to Sept. 15. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 

Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000 
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KNIT GOODS Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 350 . 1 - $130.00 $ 70.00 $40.00 
60.00 30.00 


Fifth Ave., New York. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 436.08 é + 
: 00.00 50.00 5.00 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners ers of America, 3701 N. Broad St., standard color, $30; bleed, $15 


Assn., Gastonia, N. C. Philadelphia. pe Pod Needle’s Eye, 404 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
Southern Textile Assn. Charlotte National Association of Hosiery cago 10. Published | by Union Special 
0 > ° ; ssn, ’ Machine Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
N.C Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New sise, 618x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
ha York. lished bi-monthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 
2 ic iati : : : 13th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
Textile Fabrics Association, 40 National Knitted Outerwear Associa- }3‘" ety ,Seoonnta, 36. ae oe. 
200. 


Worth St., New York. tion, 886 Fourth Ave., New York. S pages, $228; 6 pages, $3 
eed, “). 
















































































Textile Research Institute, 10 E. Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave. — ~~ a 
40th St.. New York. New York. © 

Publi i Rayon and Synthetic Textiles, 303 5th 

lications Ave., New York City 16. Published by 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, Rayon Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 

light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period = 3°!" Shine — eee Pa 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,603; gross, 4,822. Textile 








American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison page, 105%x16%. Published Monday thru mfrs. and executives, 1,538: overseers 
A ve New York City, 10 Published by Friday Forms close 5 p. m., 3 days designers, etc., 301 machine and mill 
How Pub. ¢ Est. 1917. Subscription, pre« Agency discounts, 15-0 supply mfrs., dealers, 368; others, 1,337 
. Trin ize, 84%x11\%. Type page, Tzi6. Circulation, 21,802; er oss, 22.818. Man- Rates 
Published every other Monday hie ufacturers, 9,468; retailers, 3,701; whole- Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
weeks pret Agency discoun salers, 5,889; others 2.744. tates- Open, l $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
Circulation, Swern, 8,275. R ate per line $0.60 1,000 lines, $0.52: 5,000 6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
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te , —— t Re aa = i} oe - Davison’s Cordage, Twine and Duck Sst. N. W Atlanta Published by Ernest 
he k 3 I . a Fy uate + hay $11 ete peroesean Ridge wood N. J Pub- H * Abernethy Pub. Co Est. 1941, Trim 
! é x14 Type pag 9x11% ~ ~~ 2 avison a: ub. Co Est. 1866 ize, Siexll% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
Pul hed quarter lan Forms close Subscript n, 94. Prin Size, 514x7%. ished 20th. Forms close Ist Agency 
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Standard red, $35: bleed, 15% 
Davison’s Mattress, Bedding and Uphol- ane 
stered F urniture Register, 4 Franklir Southern Textile News, Piedmont Bids 
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Forn ‘ + day prec Agency dis- $40 ; = 
ints, 15-0 Sweet's Catalogue File for the Process 
Ci ulatior 14,489; gross, 5,207. Tex Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades. Ridce- industries. 
tile milis ind executives, 4,573; over- . ‘> > See CHEMICA I CESS INDUSTRIES.) 
] : wood, N. J Published by Davison Pub 
eth Gesigners, master mechanics, Est. 1866. Subscription, office edi EN 
drat asst overseers oom fixers, et tion, $7.50. Trim size. 6%4x9 "Type page Technical Manual and Year Book, 1 
» O24: y ichinery ind supply, 1.033: sales 1x6) Published Feb 1 Forme alose Madison Ave.. New York 10 Published 
gents, 1] 17 ; tners, . ‘. ‘ Rates . Dec. 15 Discounts. none Circul ation by Howes Pub. Co. for American Assn 
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Color. $6 bleed, 20¢ Davison’s Textile Blue Book, Ridge- - . 
wood, N. J Est 1866 Published by — 
A. S. M. E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- we Hy ) 4 a - be ag office CCA 
rectory. ty: Py, Tyne = * TR bey size, _—- 
See MAN \ N INDUSTRIES. ) l Forn s bs B. uM: , 10. I ov ssned July Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Circulation, Swen iscounts, none. 46 Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est 
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. . — na are 9° 1 : " 1937 Trim size, 5% x8%. Type page, 
Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Build- pages, $230 i page $1! 50; % page, $85; 4% x65 Published Ist. Forms close 5th 
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(catalog section only), 1 page, $230; 2-3 Co. For the textile industry and its divi- size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
pages, $195; 4-7 pages, $185; 8-11 pages, sions, Est. 1868. Subscription, $2. Trim lished Sept. Forms close July 1. Agency 
$175; 12-15 pages, $170. size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1948 edition, 
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pages, $1,195; 16 pages, $1,460. Rates in Feb. Agency discounts, 15-2. sapetneidiimiaatiineiantiaiiealimaibidnaaa Sa 
guaranteed for six months. Rates for Circulation, 21,861; gross, 23,526. Tex- KNIT GOODS 
intermediate number of pages on re- tile mills and executives, 8,215; over- a ee oc — 
quest. All rates subject to 10% discount seers, master mechanics, 6,752; loom fix- ‘ . _ er 
oa 3 year order. Production costs for ers, ass’t overseers, etc., 1,930; sales at gg FH wg = evade, SSagewae> 
inserts to be printed by publisher will agents, 544; machinery and supply, 1,851; je," bbbeoriation. $6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
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lose 7th Agency discounts, 15-2. turers. Published Monday. Forms close Tues- 
Circulation, 19,088; gross, 22,106. Tex- (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) day Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
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12 250.00 140.00 73.00 by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Trim News, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2 
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Tires and Rubber 





Preliminary returns from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures gave the fol- 
lowing data on the rubber industry: 


Ship 
ments 
£( Million) 
rire ind 1.547.0 
Syvnthetik rubber 3 
Reclaimed rulbe 1 
Rubber industric t r ’ 
Rubber footwear industr ' NT 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work was in millions of 
dollars: Tires and inner tubes, 944.2; 


synthetic rubber, 137.8; reclaimed 
rubber, 8.0; rubber industries, not else- 
where classified, 441.2. 

These branches of the rubber indus- 
try spent over $100 million for new 
plant and equipment in 1947. 

Shipment of tires in 1947 was as fol- 


lows: pneumatic tires, 108,804,000; in- 
ner tubes, 129,476,000; solid _ tires, 
2,572,000. 

The rubber industry consumed l1,- 


075,000 long tons of new rubber in 1948, 
exceeding the million ton mark for the 
third consecutive year. 

Of the 19 establishments comprising 
the country’s new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, two are privately-owned and the 
other 17 operated by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. These 
plants had 7,663 employes in 1947. 


Processes 
Conversion of crude rubber into the 
numerous commercial products which 


are widely used both in industry and 
by the public at large is a series of 
intricate processes, requiring a high 
degree of skill in spite of mechanical 
advancements. 

Before rubber is mixed, it is masti- 
cated or plasticized on two-roll mills, 
in internal mixers or in extrusion-type 
machines. Softening is caused by oxida- 
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tion, which is achieved in several differ- 
ent ways. 


The rubber is then mixed, calendered, 
tubed and cured and vulcanized. There 
are a dozen different processes for 
curing alone, the one selected depend- 
ing on the ultimate use of the product. 


Associations 
National Assn. of Independent Tire 
Dealers, 404 West St., New York. 
Rubber Heel & Sole Mfrs. Assn., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
Rubber Manufacturers 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Assn., 444 


Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 

(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 
New 
Pub 
Trim 
Pub- 
Agency 
Rates 


india Rubber World, 386 4th Ave 
York 16 Published by Bill Bros 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3 
size, 8%x11% Type page 7x10 
ished ist Forms close 20th 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,143 
Times l Page Page 4% Page 
l $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
h 150.00 83.00 
12 138.00 7TR.0O0 


Standard red, $40; bleed, $25 


$5.00 





New York 
Pub. Co 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St 
19 Published by Palmerton 
In« Est. 1917 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, S%&x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close ist Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sworn, 3,469; 
gross, 3,988. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 
4 135.°0 75.00 
12 120.00 70.00 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 20 


% Pace 
50.00 
45.00 
40.00 


Rubber Hed Book, 250 W ith St New 
York 19, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co. Est 1937 Free to every rubber 
mfr. and leading technologists Trim 
size, 6x9. Type size, 44x74 Published 
biennially Next issue July, 1951. Forms 
lose April 1 1951 Agency discounts, 

tates—1 
page $70 


Sworn, 3,739. 
pages, $115 ly 


Circulation 
page, $130; 4 
; page, $40 
Standard red, $50 


® 


Battery & Accessory News, 
merly Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th 
Ave.. New York 16. Published by Doug- 
las W Clephane Est 1938. Subscrip- 


bleed 0 


for- 


Tire, 


tion, $3 Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 6,553; gross, 9,000, Tire 
recapping and vulcanizing shops, deal- 
ers, etc., 4,733; mfrs.. 483; others, 1,209. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 145.00 80.00 45.00 


Standard red, $50: bleed, 1024 





N. Summit St., Akron 8, 


CCA 


—a 
Tire Review, 31 


O. Published by Babcox Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1901 Trim size, 8x11 Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 


10-2 


discounts, 2 
18,225; gross, 


Mar., 1949, 


Ist. Agency 
Circulation, 


18,633. Retailers with tire depts., super 

service stations, etc., 16,911; oil market- 

ers, 1,614; others, 1,287. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
) 275.00 160.00 95 00 
12 250.00 145.00 90.00 


Standard red, $70; bleed, $30 





- 


NBD 





Tires Service Station, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16 Published by Bill Bros. Pub 
Co. Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, May 1949, 15,284; gross 
15,806. Independent service stations 
14,589; others, 991. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 4 Page 
$300.00 $165.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 150.00 95.00 
12 250.00 135.00 85.00 


Standard red, $70;bleed, $30 
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Tobacco 








Preliminary reports from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures showed 28 
cigaret manufacturers, compared with 
35 in 1939. They had 27,674 employes, 
the 1939 figure being 30,803. Produc- 
tion, however, was 369 billion, valued 
at $1,092 million (excluding excise 
taxes of $1,179 million), compared with 
180.6 billion, valued at $408 million in 
1939. 

All products of the cigaret industry 
in 1947 were valued at $1,132 million. 

Cigaret production in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 385 billion, 37 billion being 
exported. 

There were 823 cigar manufacturers 
in 1947 with products valued at $315 
million, compared with 598 in 1939 with 
products worth $149 million. Produc- 
tion included 5.5 billicn cigars with a 
value of $307 million (excluding ex- 


cise taxes). Cigar production in 1948 
was 5.7 billion. 

There were manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco in 1947, 
compared with 132 in 1939. The num- 
ber of employes was 11,139, slightly 
above 1939. Value of products was 
$140 million (excluding excise taxes of 
$37 million). 

All chewing and smoking tobacco 
produced in the country in 1947 
amounted to 241.8 million lbs. This was 
divided as follows in millions of pounds: 

Smoking, 104.1; fine cut smoking 
and chewing, 3.9; scrap chewing, 42.2; 
twist chewing, 5.2; plug chewing, 47.3; 
snuff, 39.1. 

All of these figures were below 1939, 
with the exception of snuff, which 
showed an increase, and scrap chewing, 
unchanged. 


v9 
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Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six month period 


ending Dec. 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, S01 Palace 
Bldg Minneapolis 1 Published by Sam 
Margulies Est. 1895 Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,601. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 € 20.00 
6 52.50 25.00 25.00 
2 $5.00 20.00 20.00 
Modern Sundries, 80 Wall St... New York 
Est. 1946. Subscription, $3. Trim siz« 
x12 Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close list Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Sworn, 7,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 85 00 57.00 
12 120.00 75.00 50.00 
Standard red, $50 bleed 10 
Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23 Published by Retail Tobacco- 
nist Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub 
cription, $2. Trim size, 10%4%x13%. Type 
age, 9x12. Published every other Thurs 
lay. Forms close Thursday prec. Agency 
liscounts, 15-0. Rates 
mes 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page 
l $155.00 $ 95.00 ¢ 750 
130.00 75.00 0.00 
26 120.00 70.00 45.00 
tandard red, $50 
Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. ord St., 
Vinston-Salem 1, N. C Published by 
ickson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, 
Trim size x12 Type page, 7x10 
iblished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
counts, 15-2 tates 
mes l Page % Page % Page 
1 €¢ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25.00 
75.00 228 00 20.00 
60.00 nn 7 00 
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Tobaceo, 15 W. 47th St... New York 19 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journa 


Co. Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Typ: 

page, 9x12. Published Thursday. Forms 

close Monday Agency discounts, 10-0 

Circulation, 2,225. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
13 88.00 50.00 27.50 
26 79.00 44.00 95.00 
52 71.50 39.50 00 

Color, $50; bleed, 15% 

Tobaceo and Candy Retailer, 1010 Euclid 


Published by Tobacco 

Co Est. 1934 
page, 10%x1l6% 
12th. Agency 


5,453. Rates 


Ave., Cleveland 15 

and Candy Retailer Pub 

Subscription, $2 Type 

Published 15th. Forms close 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Flat, per line 


z0c 


Tobacco & Confectionery Retailers’ Guide, 
50 Court St., Brooklyn 3. Published by 


Sam Katz Est. 1931. Subscription, $2 
Type page 9x12 Published Ist Form 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,916. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $ 90.00 ¢ 50.00 
in 160.00 80.00 $5.00 
12 150.00 75.00 1°? 50 
Color $50 
Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Tobacco Business 
Papers, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 9x12 Published monthly 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discount 
15-0. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 100.00 60.00 25.00 
12 90.00 55.00 30.00 
Standard red, $50 





Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St New York 5. 
Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 
1865. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10%x 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, Sworn, 4,226. 


Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $145.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
13 120.00 78.00 $8.00 
26 110,00 70.00 $2.00 
52 100.00 60.00 $5.00 
Tobacco Record, 33 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Tobacco Industry 
Pub. Co, Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 9x12. Published 15th Forms close 
0th. Agency discounts, 15-0 “ircula- 
tion, Sworn, 5,000, Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 § 45.00 
6 143.00 80.00 42.00 
12 135.00 76.00 10.00 


Standard red, $40; bleed, 15% 


Tobacco World, 1228 Cherry St., Phila- 


delphia 7 Published by Tobacco World 
Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1 Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%, Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close lst Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 110.00 65.00 10.00 
12 95.00 55.00 10.00 
tnited States Tobacco Journal, 99% Hud- 
son St., New York 12. Published by To- 
acco Journal Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 9%x12. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday. Circulation, 
1.213. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $167.00 $106.00 $ 63.00 
13 153.00 97.00 59.00 
26 140.00 87.00 53.00 
52 116.00 72.00 40.00 
Standard color, $50 bleed, 15% 


Western Tobacco Journal, 424 Commer- 


cial Square, Cincinnati 2. Published by 
Western Printing Co. Est. 1874. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Type page, 9x13. Published 
Tuesday Forms close Monday Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,649, Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 25.00 
13 ie as 140.00 
26 240.00 
52 1.500.009 750.00 100.00 
Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco 8, Published by Claude M 
Chaplin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 
2,281. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 100.00 60.00 10.00 
12 90.00 50.00 20.00 
Standard red, yellow, orange, brown, 
blue, $35: bleed, $15 


CANADA 


Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 
St.. W.. Toronto 1. Published 


Canadian 
Richmond 


by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%4x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sworn, 3,549. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 95.00 
6 60.00 32.50 17.50 
12 50.00 30.00 16.25 
Standard red, $27.50: bleed, 15% 




















The annual survey of the American 
Transit Association comprises all or 
ganized local transportation agencies 
except taxicabs and suburban railroads, 
sightseeing buses and school buses. 

The association reported that 1948 
operations of the industry saw a contin- 
uation of trends which have been in 
evidence for several years. Operating 
revenue continued to rise, but not quite 
as rapidly as expenses, resulting in a 
slight decline in net revenue. On a 
percentage basis, operating income was 
the lowest in the history of the indus- 
try—2.94% of revenue. 

Miles of line operated by surface 
electric railways continued to decline, 
motor buses and trolley buses filling the 
gap in most cases. 

The number of vehicle miles trav- 
eled in 1948 was 3,311.1 million, a 
slight loss from 1947. Gains by trolley 
coaches and motor buses were more 


than canceled by losses by electric 
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Transit Industry 


(See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 





Revenue Passengers 1948 





Revenue Passengers Carried on Transit Lines of United States in 1948 
Distributed by Type of Service and Population Groups 











TROLLEY MOTOR | GRAND 

| RAILWAY COACH BUS | TOTAL 

(Millions) | (Millions) | (Millions) (Millions) 

Subway and Elevated. 2,473 2,473 

Surface Lines: 
(Population Group) 

Over 1,000,000..... 2,054 87 2,106 4,247 
500,000—1,000,000 1,373 190 735 2,298 
250,000—500,000 575 519 1,404 2,498 
100,000—250,000... 228 297 1,602 2,057 
50,000—100,000. .. 241 111 1,368 1,720 
Less Than 50,000 73 72 787 932 
Suburban and Other 196 891 1,087 
TOTAL 7,213 1,206 8,893 17,312 


Revenue Passengers 1938-1948 





Revenue Passengers Carried on Transit Lines of the United States Distributed by 


Types of Service—1938-1948 
































RAILWAY 
CAL- l 
ENDAR SUBWAY TROLLEY MOTOR GRAND 
YEAR SURFACE AND TOTAL COACH BUS TOTAL 
ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
1938. 4,475.1 2,296.1 6,701.2 312.4 2,971.1 9,984.7 
1939..| 4,310.4 2,289.8 6,600.2 357.8 3,294.3 10,252.3 
1940..| 4,182.5 2,281.9 6,464.4 419.2 3,620.1 10,503.7 
1941. 4,276.3 2,298.1 6,574.4 521.0 4,206.1 11,301.5 
1942 5,141.5 2,447.2 7,588.7 718.0 6,194.5 14,501.2 
1943 6,893.7 2,516.3 9,410.0 938.0 7,570.0 17,918.0 
1944 7,169.4 2,483.1 9,652.5 986.8 8,096.1 18,735.4 
1945 7,080.9 2,555.1 9,636.0 | 1,001.2 8,344.7 18,981.9 
1946..| 6,769.0 2,685.0 9,454.0 | 1,050.0 8,615.0 19,119.0 
1947 5,980.0 2,609.0 8,589.0 | 1,073.0 8,625.0 18,287.0 
1948.. | 4,740.0 2,473.0 7,213.0 | 1,206.0 8,893.0 17,312.0 











railways. Buses rolled up 1,975.7 mil- 
lion vehicle miles. 

Average number of employes declined 
slightly to 261,000, while payrolls con- 
tinued to climb to $829,000,000. 

New vehicles added in 1948 numbered 
9,123, the largest number on record ex- 
cept in 1947. The 1948 additions were 
divided as follows: subway and ele- 
vated, 206; street cars, 478; trolley 
coaches, 1,430; motor buses, 7,009. 

More than half of the new buses had 
10 or more seats. 


Other Operations 


Bus Transportation estimated the 
number of charter line companies at 
175 on Jan. 1, 1949. They owned 3,200 
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a 


buses, had operating revenue of $57,- 
600,000 and carried 46,000,000 revenue 
passengers. 

The number of schools using buses, 
according to the same authority, is 46,- 
400. They own 90,400 vehicles, cover 
2,013,000 miles of route, and carry 5,- 
416,000 children daily. The number of 
rides is 1,882 million; bus miles oper- 
ated, 714,615,000; cost of service, $145.,- 
200,000 per year. 


The National Association of Moto 
Bus Operators reported 250 Class 1 
companies in inter-city operation at the 
close of 1947. They had 12,350 buses 
and carried 556,700,000 revenue pas- 
sengers. The number of bus miles oper 
ated was 1,003,564,000; investment 
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TRANSIT INDUSTRY 





Buying space to talk to transit men? 


tor action ! 





ERE are some important facts you 

will want to have if you are con- 
sidering buying business magazine space 
to talk to transit men. 


An Essential Industry 


A few words first about the transit in- 
dustry of which these men are a part. 
Taking ATA figures as of the end of 
1948, we find that the industry is com- 
prised of 1,445 companies—all using 
buses, trolley coaches, street cars and/or 
rapid transit trains to provide essential 
urban and suburban mass transportation. 

These companies own 91,615 vehicles 
—including 58,540 buses, 5,708 trolley 
coaches, 17,911 street cars and 9,456 rapid 
transit cars. This and other equipment 
represents a staggering investment of 
$3,900,000,000. 

During 1948 these vehicles operated 
over 3,311,100,000 miles, carried 21,368,- 
000,000 passengers and brought in an 
operating revenue of $1,416,800,000. 

The industry payroll for its 261,000 
employees was $829,000,000. 

Some 9,123 new vehicles were pur- 
chased—at a cost of nearly 200 million 
dollars. 

Expenditures for materials totaled 
$236,446,000—$93,371,000 for mainte- 
nance materials; $143,075,000 for oper- 
ating materials such as gasoline, diesel 
oil and lubricants. 


An Important Market 


New equipment is, of course, the prime 
nterest of these transit operators—with 
it least one-tenth of their bus fleets due 
for replacement every year in the normal 
ourse of depreciation plus continuous 
fforts toward modernization and selec- 
ion of better, rider-winning equipment. 

Then there are the vast quantities of 
bvious operating and maintenance ma- 

rials needed from tires and tubes, gas- 
line and oil filters, fan belts and fare 


Oxes 


MASS 


TRANSPORTATION 


and Mass Transportation’s Directory 


But unless you have walked through 
a transit company store room you prob- 
ably have no idea of the thousands of 
items used in day to day operations of a 
city transit system. Hand cleaners, dozens 
of different types of gaskets, shop tools, 
fire extinguishers, paint, masking tape— 
multitudes of things used in large quan- 
tities. 

In many cases the transit market is 
being overlooked by suppliers of items 
used now in the industry. 

If you have a product these transit 
men could use we'd like to present to 
you three reasons why Mass Transporta- 
tion is the ideal medium for your adver- 
tising messages to these men. 


Coverage 


First, by using Mass Transportation 
you can be sure of reaching all of your 
prospects. Our magazine serves the en- 
tire industry. It is not fettered to any 
one vehicle or any special group. And the 
5,714 copies which we mail out each 
month are ample to cover all the men 
in positions of responsibility in that in- 
dustry. If there were more men worth 
reaching, we would add them to our mail- 
ing list. We urge upon everyone selling 


~~ 


- Don’t 3 
— Overlook 


soe Soon Our Annual 
—_ = 
zB Directory ! 


PUBLISHED IN 
SEPTEMBER 


5 = EACH YEAR since 
1912 we have pub- 

lished MASS TRANSPORTATION’S DIRECTORY 
—the annual ‘‘who’s who and what's what of the 
transit industry.’’ 
This book contains a buyers’ guide, a list of im- 
portant industry associations, a section devoted to 
industry statistics and a listing of nearly 3,000 
city. suburban and intercity transit companies in 
North America—giving the full name and address 
of each company, names of cities it services, fig- 
ures on route miles and number of vehicles and a 
listing of all important personnel. 
The Directory sells for $10 per copy, three for $25 
or ten for $87.50. 
Advertisements get year-round attention—and the 
rates are low—$i10 per page; $60, half page; $35, 
quarter page 
Make room now in your 1950 ad budget for an ad 
in the 195! edition, to be published in Sep- 
tember, 1950. 
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Both published by 
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KENFIELD-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


222 W. Adams, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Take a Long Look at 
Mass Transportation 


I GE GGRIIG 





to transit men a careful study of this 
“circulation” question. Obviously with 
only 1,445 city and suburban operators 
listed by ATA—and only 2,708 listed in 
our new directory of city, suburban and 
intercity operators combined—the total 
number of “buying power” men in the 
industry cannot be much over 4,000— 
especially since many of the smaller com- 
panies are strictly “one man” operations 
from an executive point of view. 


Economy 


A second advantage is one of pure 
economy. Elimination of waste circula- 
tion means a direct saving to you, for it 
is reflected in our low rates—basically 
$200 per page—shown on the following 
page. 


Readership 


But third, it is the interest which tran- 
sit men have in our magazine which 
makes it your most effective advertising 
medium. Aimed at management and 
supervisory personnel, our editorial ma- 
terial attacks the problems of the in- 
dustry without fear or favor. Our ap- 
proach to transit news and problems is as 
attractive as it is alert and aggressive, 
for we use lots of pictures and color on 
our editorial pages, fervently believing 
that a business magazine does not need 
to be dull. This, we feel, goes far toward 
explaining why transit men have voted 
Mass Transportation the magazine they 
“enjoy reading most.” 





Mechanical Requirements 


Mass Transportation is a conventional 
814" x 1114” side-stitched magazine, pub- 
lished the 15th of each month. Last 
forms close the first of each month. Full 
page plate size is 7” x 10”, three 2 3/16” 
or two 34%” columns to a page. Printed 
inserts are accepted. Bleed plates or print- 
ed inserts should be 834” x 1114” fora 
single page; 1634” x 1114” for a double 
page spread. Both 110 and 120-line half- 
tones are acceptable. 

We urge anyone with anything to sell 
to transit men to study the advertising 
possibilities Mass Transportation affords 
before planning their 1950 sales strategy. 
Sample copies, rate card or copies of the 
industry's Transit Fact Book will be sent 
promptly upon request. 










— Phone: DEarborn 2-5832 
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Associations 
American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- 


Publications 


ending Dec. 31, 1948] 


Agency discounts, 15-2 - — 


$20 culation, 


pagkes 











Circulation, 10,542; gross, 11,883. Bus Adams 8St., ‘ 


$40; spread, $60 each; add'l consecutive close 10th 





$110; % page, $60; 4 page, $35. 
Rates—1 page, $345; 4 pages, $290; 6 ee aetna tee 


$177,000,000; number of employes, National Assn. of Motor Bus Opera- 
16,780. tors, 839 17th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Taxicab Owners, 
son Ave., New York 17. Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 





4. T. A. News, 4415 N. California Ave 
Chicago 25 Published by American Taxi 
cab. Assn., Inc. Est. 1945. Trim size, — 
84%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15t) Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams S8t., 
Forms close list Agency discounts, 15 Chicago 6. Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Circulation, 4,216. Rates Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Trim size, 8%4x11%\% 
a - : [Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
rimes 1 Page Page 4% Page close 5th Agency discounts. 15-2. 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 09 vv Circulation, 4,711; gross, 5,745. Presi- 
» 18% ov 102.50 92.00 dents, vice-presidents, general managers, 
iz = 175.00 _ 99.00 £0.00 public utility and transit companies 
Color, $35; bleed, $25 2,448; supts., equipment and maintenance 
engineers, 606 supts. track, overhead 
ee one lines, engineers, 194; supts. transporta- 
tion and operating, 465; publicity, assns.. 
© @ safety and traffic depts., mfrs., 522; oth- 
ers, 688. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St $260.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 6 220.00 120.00 65.00 
Publishing Co., Inc Est. 1922. Subscrip- 12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x1l1\4%. Type page Standard color, $60; bleed, $40 
7x10. Published 10th Forms close 12th For additional data see page 471. 





Mass Transportation’s Directory, 222 W. 
*hicago 6, Ill. Published by 


operators, 7,600; dealers in parts and Kenfield-Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Sub- 
accessories, 492; manufacturers 1,313; scription, $10 Trim size, 4%x8. Type 
public service and government, 270; con- page, 4%x6%. Published Sept. Forms 
sulting engineers research, bankers, close Aug. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2. 
et 361; others, 487 Circulation, Sworn, 2,450. Rates—1l1 page, 








Industry, 1240 Ontario St., 


pages, 275: 8 pages, $265: 12 pages, Taxicab 

$255; 18 pages, $250; 24 pages, $240 Cleveland 13 
Color—Standard red, blue, yellow, green lishing Co. Es 
or orange, per page, $60; bleed, 1 page, Type page, 


4,371 








Published by Taxicab Pub- 
t. 1946. Trim size, 84x11. 


7x10. Published Ist Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


Rates 
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Times 1 Page 16 Page 1, Page 
$225.00 $155.00 $115.00 

6 210.00 140.00 100.00 
12 195.00 125.00 85.00 


Color. $50: bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 19 








Taxi Bi-Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Taxi Weekly, In 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type page 
10%x15. Published every other Thurs- 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,160. Rates 


Times 1 Page 1 Inch 

1 $300.00 $ 4.48 

13 270.00 4.20 

26 255.00 1.06 

52 240.00 3.92 

—— — 

CCA 
onsen 


Transportation Supply News, affiliated 
with Traffic World, 418 S. Market S5t., 
Chicago 7, lll. Published by Transporta- 
tion Supply Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type 
page, 105x115. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; gross, 
52.642. Operating, traffic and executive 
personnel: Street railways and bus lines, 
3.358: general motor carriers, 4,056; taxi 
operating companies, 2,577; railroads, 
19,185; airlines, 1,205; terminal ware- 
houses, 124; water transportation com- 
panies, 2.829. Traffic managers and vice- 
presidents of heavy industrial com- 
panies, 3,368; libraries, schools and traffic 
depts. in government agencies, 732; ma- 
terials handling and traffic personnel of 
industrial companies owning transporta- 


tion and terminal equipment, 7,004 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (34%,x5) 
1 $810.00 $460.00 $120.00 
6 745.00 405.00 110.00 
12 675.00 325.00 95.00 
Times % Page % Page 2/9 Page 
1 $670.00 $485.00 $225.00 
6 620.00 445.00 205.00 
12 540.00 380.00 175.00 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 20%. 


"or additional data see 2nd cove? 
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Canadian Transportation. 
(See RAILROADS.) 




















In March, 1949, the United States 
Government had 2,089,806 civilian em- 
ployes, compared with 3,183,235 in 1943 
and 968,596 in 1939. The 1949 total 
was divided as follows: Defense agen- 
cies, 934,433; post office, 474,945; all 
other agencies of the executive branch, 
641,223; legislative, 7,482; judicial, 3,- 
558; government corporations, 28,165. 


Only 239,859 of these employes were 
located in Washington, D. C. 


The federal civilian payroll in March, 
1949, was $578,296,000. 


Post Exchanges 


The Post Exchange and Ship’s Ser- 
vice Store reported that conversion to 
a peace basis has wrought profound 
changes in the marketing of products 
threugh post exchanges. In occupation 
zones. the post exchange is almost the 
sole supplier of the daily needs of food, 
clothing and general merchandise re- 
quired by the average American family. 


The Veterans Administration hospital 
system, to which 15 million ex-service 
men are eligible, will build 78 new 
units in the next three years. All will 
have exchange type stores. 


There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
changes, 700 naval stores and canteens 
both ashore and afloat and about 60 
Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 


The armed forces had a personnel of 
1,681,000 in March, 1949. The Army 
had 703,000; Air Force, 417,000; Navy, 
451,000; Marine Corps, 87,000; Coast 
Guard, 22,000. 


The service payroll in March, 1949, 


was $289,043,000, divided as follows: 
payrolls, $255,340,000; mustering-out 


pay, $4,511,000; family allowances, 
$29,108,000; leave payments, $84,000. 


Purchases 


The United States Government is the 
world’s largest single purchaser of 
industrial products and services. Under 
the federal budget for fiscal 1950, 
Uncle Sam will spend between $38 and 
$40 billion, of which $20 billion will 
go for industrial goods and services. 


Most government bureaus and inde- 
pendent agencies purchase some of the 
goods and services they need, but the 
bulk of the government buying decllar 
is spent by the Treasury Department, 
those agencies which carry out large 
construction, reclamation, or other pub- 
lic works projects, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (Marshall 
Plan), and the National Military Es- 
tablishment. 


U. S. Government 


The Treasury Department contains 
a unique purchasing office called the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, in which is 
centralized the procurement of routine 
items for all government departments 
and agencies except the military. This 
covers such items as office equipment, 
fire fighting equipment, lumber, paint, 
recreation equipment, etc. (The de- 
partments and agencies, however, do 
their own procurement for specialized 
projects, such as crop purchases in 
agriculture, dam construction in inte- 
rior, etc.) The Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply carries 3,200 different items in 
stock—$90,000,000 worth last year. In 
addition, it buys annually $100,000,000 
of goods on a regular suchedule and 
$50.000,000 in the open market. 

This bureau also has the special task 
of buying many of the non-munitions 
items for the foreign aid program, 
including ECA. Last year this involved 
relief 


over $100,000,000 of supplies, 
farm equipment, construction equip- 
ment, etc., for Greece, Turkey and 


China, and large quantities of pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, hospital supplies, 
and basic industrial materials for ECA. 

The Bureau of Federal Supply is 
also the purchasing agent for the $564,- 
000,000 of critical and strategic raw 
materials scheduled for stockpiling this 
year by the. National Security Re- 
sources Board. Most of these are min- 
erals or mineral products such as 
copper, chrome, tungsten and manga- 
nese. 

The Bureau of Federal Supply will 
be removed from Treasury and _ in- 
cluded in the new Government Services 
Administration now being created. 

Also under the Treasury Department 
is the Coast Guard, which will spend 
$60,000,000 this year for supplies and 
material ranging from commissary pro- 
visions and uniforms to electronic navi- 
gation aids, airplanes, fuel and ships. 
Including the Coast Guard and the 
money to be spent on behalf of other 
departments and agencies by the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, the Treasury 
Department will dispense about $1 
billion this year in direct procurement 
of goods and services. 

The money to be spent for public 
construction this year will total over 
$3 billion, most of which will go to 
private contractors and equipment man- 
ufacturers. A few examples of con- 
struction projects now in the works will 
give an idea of the scope of these opera- 
tions: 


Atomic Energy Commission, for new 


plants and testing stations, $326,- 
000,000. 
Veterans Administration, for new 


medical facilities, $231,000,000. 
Public Roads Administration, for new 
federal highways, $450,000,000. 


Rural Electrification Administration 
(Agriculture Department), for power 
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facilities, lines and equipment, $360,- 
000,000. 


Bureau of Reclamation (Interior De- 


partment), for irrigation and 


projects, $300,000,000. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(Department of Commerce), for airport 
development, $40,000,000. 


The federal government will give to 
the states this year over $500 million 
for highway and airport construction. 
Federal funds to be spent for construc- 
tion of all kinds will total $4 billion. 

The ECA and other foreign aid pro- 
grams will put between $5 and $7 billion 
into the hands of American industry 
and agriculture during the coming 
year. Of this, ECA will spend between 
$4 and $5 billion through various pur- 
chasing agencies, including the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Army’s technical serv- 
ices (such as the Quartermaster and 
the Chemical Corps), foreign purchas- 
ing commissions in Washington and 
elsewhere, and private exporting firms. 

Another $1 billion is earmarked for 
Army Emergency Relief of occupied 
areas. 

Even the huge sums being spent in 
direct procurement by the Treasury 
Department, the construction programs 
and the ECA, however, are completely 
dwarfed by the gigantic military pro- 
curement program now being carried 
out by the armed forces. This program, 
which will total between $7 and $10 
billion in cash outlay and contract au- 
thorization, is the biggest peacetime 
buying program in the history of the 
world. Armed Force reports that this 
program involves $500 million of ships, 
$3 billion in airplanes and aviation 
products, $500 million in research, $1 
billion in public works construction, 
$1 billion in food, clothing and personal 
equipment for 1,500,000 men, $1 billion 
in ordnance and engineer items, and 
hundreds of millions to be poured into 
transportation, electronics, chemicals, 
medical supplies, textiles and the many 
other industries producing the tens of 
thousands of different items needed to 
equip and maintain a modern fighting 
force. 

The National Military Establishment 
is carrying out this procurement pro- 
gram through a flexible, countrywide 
team of the Army, Navy and Air Force 


power 


technical services, quarterbacked by 
the Munitions Board in Washington. 
Although each service buys its own 


special equipment, most common items 
are now bought by one service for all 
the services (called “single-service pro- 
curement”). For instance, the Army 
Quartermaster buys food for all the 
services, the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts buys coal for all the 
services, and the Air Force buys mo- 
tion picture equipment for all the serv- 
ices. All three services have branch 
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Get your share of 
this recession- proof 
pusiness... 


All you need to make-profitable safes in the multi- 


billion-dollar military market is specialized sales 





know-how—and a reputation among military buyers 
for being able to meet high quality standards and 
smooth production schedules. 

To help build this priceless reputation—to help 
create the receptive atmosphere their salesmen thrive 
in—more and more leading manufacturers are turning 
to ARMED FORCE. They know ARMED FORCE 
is the only military news publication that gives special 
coverage to industrial procurement and is read in 
every purchasing office of a// the Armed Forces and 
the Bureau of Federal Supply. 





SEND NOW FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Learn how: 


h week reaches the 


ARMED FORCE eac 
military buyers 
ARMED FORCE gives you practical mer- 
chandising support 


“Industry 
FORCE December 31d 
@ ARMED 


ive you the first 100% coverage 
urement 


Issue” wil g 
of all personnel in military proc 








arket 





TURN OPINION INTO ACTION... 
AND SALES! 


With a schedule in ARMED FORCE, you tell your sales message 
to one of the most select buyer audiences in the world. An audience of 
more than 25,000, including the top civilian leadership of all the 
services, the ranking command and staff officers in Washington and 
in the field, and the officers and civilian technicians who draw up the 
Specifications for the items you produce. All these—plus the officers 
in the field who use, test, and report on the new equipment now 
pouring from the factories in the post-war rearmament program— 
plus the top-ranking retired and reserve officers who now hold posts 
of responsibility and decision in business and industry. 

These are the men who read ARMED FORCE. These are the men 
who, through their positions and influence, turn opinion into action 
in the military field. You reach these men through ARMED FORCE 


—put our achievements to work for you 





ARMED FORCE - 1833 JEFFERSON PL., N. W. » WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEE OUR LISTIN¢ 
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Welding 


(See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 





1948 came close to sur- 
passing 1944, the all-time high year 
for production and sale of welding 
equipment, supplies and accessories. 
Its users over $370,000,000  s« 
that Americans might even more 
welded products and more welding for 
the maintenance and repair of equip- 
than ever before. Welding has 
the universal fabrication and 
maintenance process; it is found in the 
factory, field and forest—wherever 
men work with machines and metal. 
The primary outlets for the products 
of the welding market are for produc- 
tion welding and repair welding. The 
number of shops using welding con- 
tinues to increase each year. Many 
shops were introduced to welding for 
the first time during the war years 
but having learned the advantages of 
this superior metal-joining process are 
now using welding for production pur- 
Welding offers the inherent 
advantages of a more durable product 
which is strong though light in weight, 
usually requiring less production time 
and often produced at lower cost. These 
advantages are looked upon with con- 


Welding in 


spent 


see 


ment 
become 


poses. 


siderable favor in a world faced with 
increased materials and labor cost. The 
advantages afforded by welding have 


assumed a new importance in the com- 
petitive industrial market of 1949. 


Growth of Industry 


A survey conducted by The Welding 
Engineer disclosed that 85% of all the 
plants in the metals industry use weld- 
ing for either maintenance or produc- 
tion purposes. This figure was deter- 
mined by querying 10,495 plants, all 
engaged either in the production of pri- 
mary metals or the subsequent fabri- 
cation of metals into useful products. 
It was that the 
larger the plant, the greater the use 
being made of welding. 

An average of 71% of plants employ- 
ing between 50 and 100 use 
welding. When the number of employes 
increased to 1,000 or more it was found 
that 98% of them use welding. The 
number of weldors per plant increased 
as the size of the plant increased. The 
increase is more rapid than one would 
expect for plants with less than 99 em- 
ployees averaged only 4 weldors while 
plants with over 2,500 employes aver- 
aged 150 weldors per plant. 

Manufacturers of transportation 
equipment proved to be the heaviest 
users of welding. Those building rail- 
road equipment, motorcycles and bi- 
cycles indicated 100% use of welding 
in the plants which responded to The 
Welding Engineer survey. This repre- 
sents a decided change from the pre- 
war welding picture. 

War-time know-how, coupled with 
the customer’s inability to obtain equip- 
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ment and parts during material short- 
ages, has led to increases in the use of 
welding, especially in the repair field 
where industries were forced to turn 
to welding as a means of fabricating 
replacement parts. Users found that 
the fabricated part was equal or 
superior in quality to the original. 


1948 Sales 


From a dollar standpoint 1948 sales 
in the welding industry were on a par 
with those of 1944 and about four times 
as great as those of 1940. In some in- 
stances, the volume of business done in 
1948 was off in actual unit count. This 
was particularly true so far as arc 


welding machines were concerned but, 
as the unit price was up, dollar volume 
was not affected greatly. Electrode 
production in 1948 exceeded that of the 
previous year by 20%. A 20% increase 
in electrode production coupled with 
10% increase in price resulted in a 
tremendous gain over the previous 
year in the dollar volume of welding 
electrodes sold. 


The gain in are welding is amazing 
considering the material shortages of 
1948. The ratio of welding electrode 
sales to steel production has shown a 
continued upward trend through the 
years. Arc welding electrode produc- 
tion has risen 0.6 lb. per electrode per 
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The Welding Market dustries employing the various welding 


pre esses 


production and maintenance welding require- 
ments. The welding department is sometimes 
replaced by the contract job shop in those 
small and medium-sized manu 
not maintain their own depart- 
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The Welding Engineer's History 


THE WELDING ENGINEER has served 
the welding industry for 34 years. Estab- 


facturers do 
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The tremendous strides in technical know 


reasing 
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ining and cutting any metal 


tacturers as the most 


how and application of welding in industr 
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expansion 
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lication 
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The outstanding 


leader of the industry, it presents its readers 
with a flow of pace-setting how-to-do infor- 
mation ahead of the swift and varied ad 
vancement characteristic of the industry 
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supplies a continuous stream of authoritative 
up-to-date information covering new techni 
ques of production and maintenance weld 
ing; and it supplies new methods of dealing 
with layout and production 

Monthly feature articles deal with one or 
more of the 43 welding and allied processes 
as they are constantly being applied in 30 
industries for production or maintenance 
purposes. Timely articles geared to specifi 
job requirements in the industry cover every 
phase of welding 


Readership 
THE WELDING ENGINEER has been 


the accepted publication among key men 
throughout the welding industry for the en 
tire 34 years of its existence. It has held the 
interested readership of engineers, metal 
lurgists, mechanical welding distributors, 
contract welders and countless others. THI 
WELDING ENGINEER offers top cover 
age of the welding feld with its editorial 
content adhering 100% to the expressed in 
terests and needs of its readers 


Circulation 
THE WELDING ENGINEER is _ the 


only publication with paid circulation serv 
ing the welding industry. Its high quality 
circulation is maintained by careful screen 
ing of new subscriptions and periodic check 
ing of subscriptions as they are renewed to 
insure against changes in individual sub 
scriber status. Its net paid circulation in 
creased from 7280 in 1941 to 12,920 in 
December 1948 — a 77% increase in eight 
years. During the same period, the total dis 
tribution jumped 72%, trom 8211 to 14,143 
(see chart above). Of the 12,920 net paid 
subscribers reported on the December 30, 
1948 A.B.C. Statement, 51.39% go to indus 


trial plants and service industries where 
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welding plays an important part in the fabri- 
cation, Construction or maintenance, 32.95% 
go to contract welding and job shops, while 
10.51% go to welding equipment manufac- 
turers, welding distributors and their sales- 
men 

12,920 key welding men, representing the 
buying power of the welding industry, read 
every issue of THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER thoroughly. An independent unbiased 
readership survey conducted in 1945 among 
accredited distributors of welding equip- 
ment, tools and supplies revealed THE 
WELDING ENGINEER to be a 3 to 1 fa- 
vorite. Among the distributors questioned, 
65.4% preferred THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER over any of the competing magazines 
in the field 

To insure advertisers that their sales mes- 
sages in THE WELDING ENGINEER are 
reaching those key persons who sell or use 
welding equipment, tools and supplies, a 
careful check is made of each new subscrip- 
tion as it is received. Then, periodic yo a 
are made of subscribers as they renew to 
ascertain any change in their status. Its 
steady renewal percentages year after year 
reflects THE WELDING ENGINEER’s 
constant acceptance among key welding dis- 
tributors and welding users 


Advertising 


Manufacturers of welding equipment, 
tools and supplies use the advertising pages 
of THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly 
as the medium to most effectively contact 
everyone who sells and uses their products. 

The average number of pages of advertis- 
ing during the current six month period 
(January through June 1949) is more than 
double what it was just ten years ago. The 
overall picture for the ten year period shows 
a gradual levelling off to a norm following 
the wartime jump in advertising volume 
experienced throughout the various fields by 
everyone 


Products Advertised 


A multitude of products from abrasives to 
x-ray equipment — probably every item as- 
sociated with all phases of welding — is sold 
through THE WELDING ENGINEER. Its 
advertising section is the market place of the 
welding industry. Among the hundreds of 
items advertised regularly are: abrasives, 
acetylene products, adapters, alloys, all types 
of welding rods and electrodes, automatic 
timers, atomic hydrogen arc welders, bending 
machines and rolls, brazing outfits, cables, 
carbide, carbon (blocks, paste, electrodes), 
safety clothing and appliances, air compres- 
sors, cranes, fittings, drying ovens, electric 
resistance welders, electrode holders, flang- 
ing machinery, fluxes, grinding wheels, hard 
surfacing materials, hose, lenses, lighters, arc 
welding machines, manifolds, fabrication 
materials (ferrous and non-ferrous), cutting 
torches, preheating torches, forming and 
bending presses, regulators for oxygen and 
acetylene, respirators, steel (all types), ther- 
mit welding equipment and supplies, weld- 
ing torches, ventilating apparatus, welding 
tables and stands, and stud welders 


Theme Issues 

Every year THE WELDING ENGINEER 
presents two of its regular editions as special 
the:ae issues—each being a complete volume 
devoted to one timely subject designed to be 
of maximum interest and benefit to all in- 
terested in the welding industry 

The Metal Show Number’ in October 
with the annual 


is published to coincide 








meetings of the American Welding Society 
and Metal Congress, This issue of THE 
WELDING ENGINEER is a preview of the 
exposition, and it is read in anticipation of 
the various activities connected with one of 
the most extensive annual technical exposi- 
tions in the world. Exhibitors at “The Metal 
Show” consider this special edition of unsur- 
mountable value in presenting a preview of 
their new and improved products to attract 
additional customers to their displays. Non- 
exhibitors take advantage of this opportunity 
to place their products before those who 
plan attending the show, It is their metal 
show in print. 

“The Annual Mid-June Products Refer- 
ence and Statistical Review Number’ is ac- 
tually the ‘buyers’ guide” of the welding 
industry, Geared to meet the daily require- 
ments of those interested in the welding in- 
dustry, this 13th edition has a year ‘round 
niche on all ready-reference shelves. It in- 
cludes in the reference sections alphabetical 
classifications of all products used in welding 
processes, a complete list of manufacturers 
of these products, and a trade name section. 
The statistical review section — which is the 
only statistical review of the welding indus- 
try — is in convenient chart and table form; 
it covers everything from production figures 
in gas welding equipment to apparatus and 
controls. 


Marketing Aids 


Authoritative marketing aids, valuable 
personal counsel, and various special distrib- 
ution selling tools are available on request 
to all persons interested in the field through 
THE WELDING ENGINEER and its staff. 

The “Directory of Welding Distributors’ 
lists the name, address, number of salesmen, 
territory covered, type of products carried, 
names of executive personnel and other per- 
tinent information on all leading welding 
distributors and their branches throughout 
the United States. 


Classified Advertising 


The “Searchlight Section” features oppor- 
tunity advertising, both employment and 
business, special services for the welding 
industry, and used or surplus new equipment 

The ‘“Where-To-Buy Section’ contains 
manufacturers’ advertising in the cases where 
the space units are 1 to 4 inches, single col- 
umn, being smaller than the fractional page 
minimum. These are grouped together under 
a single heading for better display. 


Additional copies of this condensed data 
sheet for your reference files available from: 
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ton of steel ingct in 1Y%81 to 
per ton in 1947. This represents an 
825% increase in 17 years. It will be 
time, however, before the war- 
time peak of 1943 is again reached. 
At that time 12.2 lbs. of electrodes were 
produced per ton of steel ingot. 


some 


New Index 


It is believed that a better gauge of 
comparison than the ratio of welding 
electrodes to steel ingot production will 


be found by comparing electrode pro- 
duction to production of plates, shapes 
and sheets. Ingot production is gen- 


erally considered an index to industrial 
activity but since welding is used pri- 
marily with the finished products of the 


steel industry it would seem wise to 
compare production of welding elec- 
trodes with that of finished steel 


products. 

This comparison indicates electrode 
production has risen from 4.8 lb. per 
ton of plates, shapes and sheets in 1932 
to 14.9 lb. in 1948, an increase of over 
350%. To this gain may not 
seem adequate over a 16-year period but 
it must be remembered that during 


some 


that period steel mills have increased 
their production of finished products 
over TO00% 


Wire Production 


Welding wire production for 1948 
totaled 467,986,321 lbs. This figure in- 
cludes the preduction of all that 
to welding, whether it was even- 


wire 


went i 


tually used for gas, arc or automatic 
welding applications. This represents 
a 100% increase over 1940 production 
and a 1900% increase over 1932 weld- 


ing wire production. During the same 
16-year period steel ingot production 
increased only 600% 


Arc Welding 


The Welding Engineer estimates that 
total sales for the are welding industry 
in 1948 were $88,288,282. On the basis 
estimate it is found that 3lce 
out of every dollar spent in the are 
welding field went for arc ma- 
chines, 60c for and 9c for 
follows the normal 
welding in- 
where close to 60° of the total 
spent for are welding supplies 
equipment is expended on elec- 


of this 


welding 
electrodes 
This 
peace time trend of the are 
dustry 


accessories. 


amount 
and 
trodes. 

In the gas welding field The We 
found a marked 
the volume of welding gases produced 
and sold in 1948. A total of 15.6 billion 
cu. ft. of oxygen was sold in 1948, ar 
increase of nearly 2 billion cu. ft. 
1947. Nearly 6 billion cu. ft. of acety- 
lene was sold in 1948, an increase of 1 
billion over the previous year. These 
figures include only gas sold in cylin- 
ders, excluding deliveries to industrial 
plants through pipeline or in the liquid 
phase for conversion into the gaseous 
phase on the users’ premises. The 
oxygen figure also excludes low purity 
(90%) oxygen, which showed increases 
in uses in steel making in 1948. 


lding 
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Sales of welding gases increased million lbs. during the same period in 
nearly $50 million in 1948 for a grand 1948, a 15% increase. Since April 
total of $233,608,.750. Part of the in- shipments of electrodes have been run- 


crease was due to higher prices. 


Resistance Welding 


In 1948, 
for resistance 


$24,103,945 was expended 
welding equipment 
This represented about a 
10% drop in the dellar value from 1947. 
Even so, the volume of resistance weld- 
ing equipment sold in 1948 was 5% 
times that sold in 1939. Resistance 
welding electrode sales in 1948, which 
represent 20c out of each dollar spent 
for resistance welding, doubled those 
of 1946. Since 1946 the sale of elec- 
trodes for resistance welding applica- 


and 


accessories. 


tions has increased 50% each year. 
What the future holds for welding 
hinges greatly on general industrial 


gauge of industrial 
activities is often found in the sale of 
arc welding electrodes. In the first 
three months of 1949, 103 million lbs. of 
electrodes were sold, compared to 87 


trends. A good 
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ning somewhat behind those of corre- 
sponding months of 1948, but the prob- 
lem of sales is not as yet serious. 

Drastic price cuts in both weld- 
ing machines and electrodes were made 
July 1. This price structure, if main- 
tained without subsequent reduction in 
the price of the basic materials used in 
electrode production, will definitely af- 
fect the 1949 profit picture. It will like- 
wise be reflected in dollar volume for 
the year. 

It has been estimated that the power 
bill resulting from the use of welding 
in this country exceeds $28 million a 
year, while the 400,000 weldors and 
helpers working at the trade represent 
a payroll in excess of $1,250,000,000. 

The importance of welding to the 
American way of life can best be judged 
by looking at the highly diversified 
range of products produced by its use. 
These products embrace everything 
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Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page I7. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
garding atrade,industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page Il. 





~ Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
on page 26. 
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WOOD-WORKING 





¥. Largest, highest quality coverage in wood industry 
handpicked circulation of more than 13,000 key companies and 


executives 


2. Outstanding editorial content—the industry's one cen- 
tral, authoritative source of information about research, techno- 
logical developments, production methods, new _ products, 


utilization and markets 


3. Your most helpful source of comprehensive market 


information and research data covering this eight billion dollar 


4. Your | advertising buy because it is the only pub- 
lication serving the integrated wood industry on a national basis 


] 
remanufacturers, plywood and veneer manu- 
justrial users of wood for furniture, wood products 
nsportation and other applications 


Send for a copy of “WOOD FACTS." a monthly bulletin of information about 
marketing trends and new developments in the industry served by WOOD 





THE INFORMATION MAGAZINE OF THE WOOD INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED BY 


VANCE PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


139 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS + TELEPHONE CENTRAL 6-1281 


sca 
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(See also Furniture and House Furnishings: Lumber) 








The 1947 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 7,687 establishments in the fur- 


niture and fixture field. Value added 
by manufacture was $1,379 million, 
which was greater than the value of 


production in 1939, the previous census 
Value of shipments was not 
1947. 

In the lumber and products division, 
there were 26,324 establishments with 


year. 
available for 


$1,188 million added by manufacture. 
This was also higher than the 1939 
value of output. 

Seattered reports from other seg- 


ments of the field for 1947 gave the fol- 


lowing data: 
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These 11 divisions of the industry 


had 244,088 employes ‘who were paid 
$562.9 million in 1947. Cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, electricity and contract work 
was $1,138.4 million. Expenditures for 
new plant and equipment for seven of 
these industry divisions was $55.9 mil- 
lion, these data not being available for 
some. 

suggestive, do 


ngures, 


These while 
not represent a true statistical picture 


of the wood-working industry, which 
provides more or less materials for 
almost every manufacturing activity. 
Some of the products turned out ir 
1947 were as follows: 
\I 
Tig r 9 
I x ” I 
Sash, othe al 8 14 
Window and door frame 10,281 0 
) ry 1024 ms 
t ] gs 2 4 
Shipments of other products, fo1 


which only dollar figures were avail- 


able, were as follows: Wood handles, 
$38.5 million: wirebound boxes, $72.8 
million: non-wire-bound boxes, $132.3 


million; furniture parts, turned, shaped 
and carved, $21.2 million; vehicle 
stock, $21.2 million; woodenware, $15.3 
million; cabinet work to be _ built-in, 
$47.2 million; mouldings, $70.3 million; 
hampers and round stave baskets, $22.5 
million. 

Of special interest both within and 
without the industry was the 1947 rec- 
ord of the infant prefabricated wood 
products industry. This title is slightly 
misleading as the sole output in 1947 
was houses or parts of houses. The 207 


establishments in the field had 10,177 
employes and payroll of $28.3 million. 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity and 
contract work was $66.6 million and 
value added by manufacture, $40.3. 


The industry produced 24,540 pre- 
fabricated dwellings in 1947, having a 
value of $62.9 million. It also turned 
out about 12,000 farm buildings, valued 
at $4.3 million. 


Ready-cut buildings, as distinguished 
from prefabricated buildings, accounted 
for $11.2 million and prefabricated or 
laminated timbers or structural mem- 
bers added another $10.6 million. 


The largest number of establishments 
in the prefabricated wood products field 
is in the North Central States, 74. They 
account for about one-third of the in- 
dustry’s production. The Middle At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast states are 
other leaders in the new industry. 


A study by Wood Working Digest in- 
dicated that $67 million is spent an- 
nually for new equipment. One of the 
urgent needs of the industry appears 
to be more safety equipment, as the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that injuries in wood-working 
plants during the first quarter of 1947 
were far above the average for in- 
dustry generally. The figure for all 
plants was 16.0 disabling injuries for 
every million employe-hours worked. 
In the wood-working field, the rate 
ranged from 25.6 for wood furniture to 
44.8 for wooden containers. 


This was in spite of Wood Working 
Digest’s findings that safety equip- 
ment, including protective garments, 
gloves, fire extinguishers, safety mats 
and safety goggles, are already in 
general use. 


The accompanying table gives a list 
of materials and equipment which are 
constantly being purchased by wood- 
working plants. Wood Working Digest 
reported that trucks, conveyors, pack- 
ing and shippiag materials and power 
and electrical equipment were in 
special demand in 1947. About $33 
million will be spent by wood-working 
plants for power and electrical equip- 
ment alone. 

The same authority gave these 
figures on trucks in use and wanted in 
the industry: 


No. No. 
Plants Plants 
Trucks in use using buying 
Lift trucks (electric) 1,056 867 
Lift trucks (hand) 3,067 1,325 
Trucks (general utility) 3,785 1,365 
Trucks (motor) 3,107 1,797 
Elevators (motor 
operated ) 2,988 717 
Elevators (hand 
operated) 672 269 
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The conveyor situation was sum- 
marized as follows: 


No, 
Plants 
Kind of No. Con- 
Conveyors plants veyors 
planning nowin 

to buy use 
Portable 867 1514 
Gravity 867 1852 
Rotary 149 339 
Others 837 560 
Total 2720 3,265 


These figures were given on abra- 
sives: 


No. plants 
Kind of Abrasive using 
Sandpaper 6,300 
Garnet Belts 5,719 
Grinding Wheels 4,017 
Sleevers 560 
Discs 1,004 
Diamond Wheels 572 
Mise. 1,008 


Abrasives have a wide variety of 
uses in the wood-working field. Of 
plants reporting, 6,437 said they use 
them on belts; 4,695, drums; 4,658, 
discs; 1,225, by hand. 


Plywood 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
162 plywood plants with shipments of 
$264,453,000 in 1947. The West Coast 
had 37 such plants accounting for one- 
half of total industry production. 

Softwood plywood production in 1947 
was 1,591,634 M sq. ft.; hardwood pro- 
duction, 846,294 M sq. ft. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that soft wood plywood preduction in 
1948 was 1,954 million ft., a new 
record. 


Sq. 


The record output in 1948 reflected 
the continued high level of production 
in established mills and the starting of 
operations of newly erected mills. At 
the end of 1947 there were 43 plywood 
mills, by the end of 1948 48 were in 
operation. The State of Washington 
had 26 mills, Oregon 15, and Califor- 
nia 7. Washington is the leading soft- 
wood plywood producing State with an 
output of 1,174 million square feet or 
60% of the 1948 total. It is followed by 
Oregon with 654 million square feet or 
33%. and California, 126 million square 
feet (7%). 

In 1948, exterior plywood production 
accounted for 32% of the total soft- 
wood plywood produced, while in 1942 
it was only 15% of the total. The an- 
nual output of exterior plywood has 
steadily increased since 1942 even 
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though total production of all softwood, 
plywood during subsequent years, ex- 
cept 1948, was below the 1942 level. This 
trend is reflected in the quantity of the 
major types of adhesives used. 


Shipments and consumption of soft- 


wood plywood in 1948 by producing 
mills amounted to 1,916 million square 
feet, 2 less than production. As a 
result, mill stocks at the end of the 
year (64 million square feet) were the 
highest in the past seven years. 


Equipment 


The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 


Machinery 


Value of 1947 shipments of wood- 
working machinery was 609 above 
1939, the gureau of the Census re 
ported 


There were 294 plants in 1947, com- 


pared with 148 in 1939. Value of ship- 


ments was $145.3 million. This com- 
pares with $20.5 million in 1939. 
The Bureau of the Census gave this 
breakdown: 
Va lé 
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Woodworking machinery designed 
primarily for home workshops, labora- 
tories, garage, service shops and model 


makers was valued at $22,526,000. 


Associations 
American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
2101 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Wood Preservers Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Ma- 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Job- 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


National Wooden Box Assn., Barr 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. 
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N. Meridian St., 


Indianapolis. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. Est. 1882. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 


a] 


Circulation, 5,664; gross, 6,335. Plan- 


ing mills, sash and millwork factories, 
1,179 furniture musical instruments, 
radio factories, 1,257: sawmills, box and 
package mfg., 145; other manufacturers, 
280; others, 2,823. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 $ 31.25 
6 67.50 a 37.50 21.25 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 
Standard red, $35 bleed, 15%. 
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Woodworkers Reporter, 444 Housemar 
Blde., Grand Rapids Mich. Publishe« 
by Cosgrove Publishing Co Est 1929 
Subscription, $2. Advertising unit, 7x1‘ 
Type page, 9%.x15%. Published mont! 
Forms close 15th pre« Agency discount 
15-2 
Circulation, Swern, 8,012. Rates 
Times 1 Unit % Unit 4 Unit 
] $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
1 ‘ 1) 
Pa $29 
Standard « rs a ible 
j a ‘ NS 


Wood-Working Digest, 222 bh. Willow St 
Wheaton, | Published by Hitchock Put 
Co. Est. 1898. Tri: ze 5144x7%. Type 
page i% x6 Published 10th Forn 
22nd Agency d stunts, 15-2 
Circulation Jat 12,345; ero 
13,283, Furr mfrs 1.8 millwork 
Planing mills 1,548 mber sawmill 
55 machinery mfrs 119 nirs, toys 
sport equipment 1,971 box mfrs i) 
others, 2,967. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Pag 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
6 110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 5.00 30.00 
Standard red, $20: bleed, $15 
CANADA 


CAB ty 


Canadian Woodworker, 347 Adelaide St 
Ww 


Toronto. Published by Hugh C. Mas 
Lean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. Trin 
size, 8%x11% Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 20th Forms clos¢ 2nd Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Sept 1948, 2,264; gross 
2.443. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
a 60.00 35 00 20.00 
12 55.00 30.00 17 { 
Color, $30; bleed, $12 
WOODEN PACKAGES 
Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est 1896. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, &8%xll'* 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 2,857. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 92.00 55.00 30.00 
12 85.00 48.00 25.00 


Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, 
2. Mo. Published by Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America, Inc. Est. 1932 
Controlled Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close¢ 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, 4,500. Rates—1l1 page, $140: 
% page, $70; % page, $35. 


Sarr Bidg., 
Na- 


Wooden Box and Crate, 200 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by 


tional Wooden Box Ass‘n. Est. 1940. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
444x7&. Published bi-monthly, Feb.. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 20.00 
42.50 25.00 17.00 


6 
Bleed, 20%. 
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ore traceable results... 
at less cost per inquiry! 





Most ADVERTISERS using all the papers to sell fabri- 
cafors say they get more traceable results at less cost 


per inquiry from the REPORTER. 


MARKET 


LATEST CENSuS data shows a healthy growth of wood- 
working industry. Of more than 40,000 plants com- 
prising the field, less than 4,000 employ more than 
50 people per plant. This select group accounts for 
74% of 985,000 employed and a like percentage of 
total purchasing influence. 


COVERAGE 

Tue REPORTER’S coverage of the field is limited 
to those plants who actually fabricate furniture and 
many other products from wood. There’s no costly 
coverage of sawmills, heavy logging concerns and 
other non-users of fabricating machinery, wood fin- 
ishes, adhesives, and abrasives. Paid and controlled 
circulation of more than 8,500 geographically paral- 
lels 95% of buying power in fabricating segment 
ot industry. 


READERS 


BuYING HABITs evident through the years make it 
essential that top-management and plant operating 
men comprise your audience. These two types of 
readers dominate circulation of the REPORTER. 
87% of paid subscribers are plant managers. More 
than 3,000 paid subscribers represent key purchasing 
authority in plants employing more than 50 people. 
Majority of subscriptions were ordered by mail direct 
to publisher. Bonus controlled circulation of more 
than 5,000 is directed to a rigidly selected list not 
ordinarily accessible by direct mail or field selling 
forces. 


EDITORIAL 


OpTmMIsM KEYNOTES the tone of significant news 
slanted to the work-day interests of top management 
and plant operating men alike. This psychology 
helps get readers in a buying mood. New ideas on all 
phases of fabrication including finishing are abun- 






dant. All segments of fabricating industry are cov- 
ered. Experienced correspondents write in a language 
common to woodworkers. New product releases 


pertain specifically to fabricators. And the RE- 
PORTER gives its readers more new product infor- 
mation than any of the conventional size magazines. 


FORMAT 


TaBLomw size takes any standard size plate. There’s 
reading matter next to every ad. Even minimum 
units stand out prominently. Regular 7” x 10” units 
dominate a whoie page at half the cost. Superb paper 
stock assures excellent reproduction of plates. Dis- 
tinctive type faces, narrow column measure and 


leaded lines make the REPORTER easy to read... 


easy to use on any schedule. 


READER SERVICE 


EVERY AD... every new product item is identified in 
the REPORTER. Inquiry service card system makes 
it easy for your best prospects to ask for specific pro- 
posals from your sales staff. Fabricators are in the 
habit of using REPORTER inquiry cards first 

because this convenient service was given them first 


by the REPORTER. 
RESULTS 


MORE THAN 2,000 inquiries were supplied advertisers 
from one recent issue. Because circulation is basically 
comprised of the most ably financed plants . . . more 
REPORTER inquiries are converted to profitable 
sales. 77% of advertisers in the REPORTER have 
asked us to serve them for the past twenty years and 
more. Insist that the REPORTER help mechanize 
your sales effort in 1950. Start planning with your 


agency man now! 


( Mh koa. war 
\ CLGLOVED 


CHoodworkers Reporter 
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York 14 Published by 
Pubs Ine Est 19 

Type pag 7x10 Publishec 
except July and Aug Form 
of 2nd pre« Agency discoun 
culation, Sworn, 34,249. Rat« 


Time 1 Page Page 
| $360 00 $s 0 Of 
; 140.0 190 


) 775 OO 180.00 


Standard color, $140 
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American Canary Magazine, 
sted St., Chicag: t Est. 19 


tion, $3. Type page, 5%x3. P 
Fort lose 5tt Agency dis 
Circulation, 9,927 Rates 
Time | Page Page 
1 $ 50.{ : 7 eH 
‘ 6 15 0 - 
1 10 00 a Os 
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Discount none Rate 
Time l Page Pas 
1 $ Sim $ 16.0 


Brushware, 407 | Michigar 
kee | Published by Trade Pr 
Est. 1898. Subscription, $ 


7x10 Published 15th orn 


Agency discounts 1' 
Sworn, 2,145. Kates 
Time 1 Pages Pas 
1 ¢ 8 on . . 
‘ eon 0 ‘ 
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Park PI New Yor! ’ ul 


page Sxl ‘ I I iqu 
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$100 


Church Management, I 


Cle, ind 1 iyhi 


Wagener, lr Est ‘ sont 


du La is Est. 1934. Sub 
Type page, 6427x9%. Published 
close 15th Agency discount 
culation, Sworn, 8,735. Rates 
Times 1 Page » Page 

l $ 92.00 > 50.0 

t) 70.00 13 ii 

1? 66.00 } 
Standard or $s bleed, $15 
American Artist, 15 Hudson 


Watson 
Subscription 
i 15th 


ts 


bleed, $32 
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Broom and Broom Corn News, A! 


Published by Bailey Lindenmever 
1912. Subscription, $ Type p 7 
Published Tuesda Forms 
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Dog Supply Topics, 411 
Louis ) 
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Agency 


10 6R0 
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Homiletic 
Wagner 
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Manage, 
Pub er 
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Expositor, 
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Unclassified Publications 


scounts 


Administration, 135 W 
} 1 Est 1936 
page, 7x10. Pub- 
Forms close 25th 


discounts, 


> Page 
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eri ion 
yi-monthly Feb 
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Review, 
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[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948] 
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Patent and Trade Mark Review, 17 
Madison Ave New Yor) Est 1902 
Subscription $10 Ty! age 4%2x7 
Published 25th. Forn Ist. Agency 
discounts, 20-0 Rates l page $4i 
page, $25; % page, $1 


Pests and Their Contrel, 
Bidg., Cleveland 15 1s 19 


t 


tion, $4. Type page, 7x10. Pu 


Forms close 15th. Agency ad 
Circulation, 2,168, Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pag 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 75.00 10.00 
12 65.00 35.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, $1 


Pet Supply Merchandising. 


Ave New York 17 Est 146 


tion, $2 Type page, 4%x7 





15th. Forms close list. Agency 


»-0. Circulation, 8,598 tates 
Times l Page » Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 
5 115.00 67.50 
Ooo 00 soe 

Stand | or, $40; I ed 6 


Pulpit Digest, Great Neck 


136. Subscription, $3 Type page $ ‘2X 
7% Published monthls Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Swern, 15,238. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 

1 $125.00 $ 65.00 $ 5 on 

10 112.50 8.50 1.50 


Sanitary Maintenance, 


St.. Milwaukee l Wis Pu 
‘rade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1943 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published bi 


monthly Feb l Forms 
Agency liscount 15-2 
Sworn, 5,195. Rates 
rimes 1 Page 2 Page 
t7150 00 @ Qh ni 
é 125.00 70.08 
Standard d, $ bleed, $10 
Seale Journal, 1703 E. 84th §S 
Est. 1914. Subscriptic 
re, x10. Published Ist 
otl Agency discounts, Il 
Page Pag 
0 6 
Standard red. $5 } a. $ 
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No matter what . 
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all Industries read and use 


Operating officials and Executives, Plant Superintendents 
and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, Plant Engineers, 
Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel Engineers, 














Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read |. H. , ; 
Wherever there are HEATING SPECIALISTS — men vitally : 
interested and concerned with industrial heating, there |. H. 

is used for its expert reports on new and better methods, on — 

new and more efficient processes. 

From Furnaces to Heat Treating Supplies, '|.4. With over 15,000 ' hays 


sells for advertisers— furnaces, ovens, air Copies monthly going 


? . into the offices of heat 
heaters, heat resistant alloys. refractories, specialists in every industry, |. H. is a powerful sales-force 


insulation. pyeemetm, burners, fans, blow- 5 aij industrial heating, forging and heat treating equip- 
ers, quenching devices, spray booths, heat ment and accessories manufacturers ... produces results 
treating supplies . . . all these and dozens because it's 100°, specific, 100°, directed to a special 
of other products are sold through |. H. In fact, audience. This complete integration of medium with 
more manufacturers in market makes for 
this class are using |. H. sales. 

more than all other pub- y N D U s T R y a L H E AT i N G Write today for com- 
lications! 1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. plete data. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING ce @ good medium for aduertising of: 
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How many plants can you advertise and sell to at a 
profit? MILL & FACTORY has conducted an unprece- 
dented program of field research to find out which 
plants, in each important industrial area, can be 
covered without waste of sales and advertising effort. 


This study has been made possible only through 
the painstaking cooperation of 137 leading industrial 
distributors and their 1525 salesmen,—the same men 
who build and maintain MILL & FACTORY’S subscrip- 
tion lists. Based on their accurate information on the 
local market, the plants in each area were carefully 
classified as to buying potential. Those plants deter- 
mined by personal contact to be worthwhile were 
tabulated, and those of light buying power were 
disregarded. 

The complete results of this vitally needed survey 
are now ready for you in the 36 page MILL & FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING GUIDE . . . a national census 
of manufacturers whose buying power is satisfactor- 
ily guaranteed . . . the worthwhile plants you must 
reach for top return on your investment in sales and 

















mt 





advertising. 

The price of the MILL & FACTORY INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING GUIDE—36 pages—offset printed in twocolors 
— is one dollar prepaid. The information in it will be 
worth thousands to you. Write for your copy. 





Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 205 


East 42nd St., New York 17; 737 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11; Leader major industrial trading areas that comprise 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; 5478 Wilshire the national industrial market. Each area survey gives 
Bivd., Los Angeles 36; National City number of worthwhile plants divided by industries, data 
Bidg., Dallas 1. on market characteristics peculiar to the area, infor- 
- — mation about area's major industries, area's industrial 
market growth since prewar, etc. 





MILL & FACTORY 
A Conever-Mast Publication 




















